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PREFACE 


This collection of specimens of English prose is a com- 
panion volume to The Pageant of English Poetry. It 
consists of 500 passages by 325 authors, ranging, from John 
de Trevisa (1326) to ‘Fiona Macleod ’ (1905), over a period 
of upwards of five centuries. With all English prose as 
one’s jirovince, the difficulty of selection is obvious, but it 
must not he hastil 3 '' supposed that short passages cannot 
do justice to an author. Sir Walter Ralegh is not the 
onlj’' one of whom it maj’ he said, in Mr. Edmund Gosse's 
words, ‘ he is essentiality to be read in extracts and admired 
in purple patches.’ Sir Sidnej' Colvin says of Landor. 
for instance : ‘ His perfect instinct for the rhythms and 
harmonies of prose reveals itself as fulh’ in three lines as 
in a hundred.' It is indeed surprising how often an author’s 
characteristics maj’’ be as adequatel.v shown in a para- 
graph as in half a dozen pages. 

The authors have been placed in alphabetical order, as 
in The Pageant of English Poetry ; experience having shown 
that this arrangement possesses a balance of advantages. 
No one reads an anthologj’" such as this at one fell swoop, 
from cover to cover. It is a book to be dipped into as 
opportunity offers, or fancy dictates ; and the alphabetical 
order, supplemented by a chronological list of authors and 
proper indexes, is by far the most convenient for casual 
consultation. A pageant is not necessarilj’ a procession : 
it may be simpty a display in which a great variety is 
shown. Here will be found authors clad in ermine and 
robes of state ; in the divine’s sober garments, decked 
occasionally with the riband of a jest ; in drab of formal 
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cut ; in the camel's hair of the prophet ; in slashed doublet 
and other fantastic attire, furnished, perhaps, with the 
feathers and rapiers of the vrits, or with cap and bells ; in 
the workaday clothes of generation after generation ; while 
the women may he seen in turban and mg and farthingale 
or whatever may chance to be the kaleidoscopic fashion 
of the passing moment. The prose exemplified in these 
pages embraces history, philosophy, theology, natural and 
political science, fiction, essays, table talk, translations, 
dedications, diaries, letters, and parliamentary, pulpit, and 
forensic oratorj*. 

Chronologcal order is open to objections, not least that 
if it were followed in this book the first part would consist 
largely of passages which might prove a little difficult to 
unlearned readers and of the rhetoric or earnest exhorta- 
tions of divines, who to students of style are of consider- 
able interest — Edward FitzGerald, indeed, declared that 
' onr old Divines will hereafter he considered onr Classics ' 
but are apt to be somewhat lepellant to the sensual 
world. In this hook he who runs may read South between 
Smollett' and Southey, and, as an infant, in all innocence 
take the powder with the jam. To attempt to group the 
selections would be delightful, but it would be courting 
certain failure : in prose it is a wise child that'knows its 
own father. However, the student of style and its develop- 
ment may amuse and instruct himself by attempting to form 
genealogical tables of prose writers, and to trace literary 
relationships, ima^ary or real, and the chronological list 
of authors, at the beginning, and the duly indexed notes 
on style, at the end of the book, will agord him assistance. 
There are many obvious combinations, but some writers 
will be found to defy all egorts to place them in any orJerlv 
sequence or scheme. 

Critics of prose as often as not quote Dngon and sav 
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that the stj^le is the man ; and Carlyle translates Lessing 
as observing that ‘ every man has his omi style, like his 
own nose’. It is well to remember the point of view of 
such an accomplished critic as Mr. IVederic Harrison ; — 

‘Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, and you will 
come to understand how the highest charm of words is 
reached without jmur being able to trace any special 
element of charm. The moment you begin to pick out 
this or that felicity of phrase, this or that sound of music 
in the words, and directly it strikes you as eloquent, 
Ijwical, pictorial, then the charm is snapped. The style 
may be fascinating, brilliant, impressive, but it is not 
perfect.’ 

Voltaire himself, when complimented on his belles 
phrases, replied, ‘ Mes belles phrases ! apprenez que je 
n’en ai pas fait une de ma vie.’ It is not given to all to 
achieve ‘ the victory of the prose style, clear, plain and 
short ’ ; if some writers fail, their work may chance to 
escape being classed by readers of differing taste as ‘ faultily 
faultless, icil}’- regular, splendidly null.’ 

Excellence of style has not been the sole consideration, 
although this volume contains a noble quantity of imperish- 
able prose. Some writers, as Sterne, have no literary style 
at all, or at best it is bad ; others, as Scott, are slovenly : 
none the less the creator of Tristram Shand5’- and the 
author of Waveiiey must have honoured places in anj'’ 
pageant. The aim has been to print passages which are 
not only typical, but also possess some intrinsic interest; 
for example, the prose style of the poets ; while testimonj’' 
to the variety of topics is borne in the subject index. 

‘ The world ’s mine oyster.’ It is impossible to acknow- 
ledge m3^ obligations to innumerable histories of literature, 
biographies, critical studies, and works of reference, except 
incidental^ ; but no modern compiler could den3" himself 
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the pleasure ;of mentioning specialh; English Prjgse, edited 
by Sir Hen^ .Craik, and published b}' MessrsZ-OIacmilian, 
and, of course, for that rich storehouse, cop^sting of five 
volumes and 3.^00 -pages, the various selector-: have often 
chosen the inevitable pas-age from an author. However, 
for the purposes of this anthology resource has alway.-: 
been had in such cases to original source-, not altogether 
■without profit. Jly thanks are due to the following for 
their kind jrerinission to use copevight pas.sagc.s hy the 
anthers whose names follow their own : — 

Sfessrs. George Allen & Co., Ltd.. Jane Welsh Garljdc ; 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Richard JeSeries and R. L. 
Stevenson {and Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons in rasped 
of American rights in Stevenson's works) ; Me.s.:Ts. Con- 
stable & Co.. Ltd. (and Mc’.-t--. Scrihncr".s Sons for 
American rights), George Meredith ; Air. Bertram Dolicll. 
T. Traherne ; Mr. . Heinemann. ‘ Fiona Macleod ’ ; 
Mr. Robert Ross (and Alessrs. Methuen), Oscar Wilde ; 
Mksts, Smith, Elder & Co., J. A. Sj’monds; Mr. R. A. 
Streatfefid (and 3Ir. A. C. Fifield), Samuel Butler ; and 
Air. T. Watts-Dunton (and AIcs-u^s. Chatto & Windus), 
A. C. Swinburne. 

X have been assisted throughout my laborious task bv 
Air. C. W. S. M illiams, ■without who=e ■valuable help in 
making the selections and in research I could not have 
accomplished it except at the sacrifice of the leisure of 
years. 


R. AI. L. 
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COMPARISON'S 

Our auditors are like the Belgic armies, that consist of 
French, English, Scotch, German, Spanish, Italian, &c. ; so 
many hearers, so many humours, the same diversity of men 
and minds : that as guests at a strange dish, every man 
hath a relish by himself ; that all our helps can scarce help 
one soul to heaven. But of all kinds, there is none that 
creeps with bettor insinuation, or leaves behind it a deeper 
impression in tho conscience, than a fit comparison. This 
extorted from David what would hardlj' have been granted : 
that as David slew Goliath with his own sword, so Nathan 
slew David’s sin with his own word. Jotham convinced 
the Shechemites’ folly in their approved reign of Abimelech 
over them, by the tale of the bramble, Judges ix. 8. . . . 

Physic and divinity are professions of a near affinity, 
both intending the cure and recoverj”, one of our bodies, 
tho other and better, of our souls. Not that I w'ould have 
them conjoined in one person ; as one that spake meriily of 
him that was both a physician and a minister, that of whom 
he took money to kill by his physic, he had also money again 
to bury by his priesthood, feither, if God hath poured 
both these gifts into one man, do I censure their union, or 
persuade their separation. Only, let the hound that runs 
after two hares at once take heed lest he catch neither. 
And let liira that is called into God’s vine 3 ’-aid, lioo agere, 

‘ attend on his office,’ Born. xii. 6-8. And beware, lest to 
keep his parish on sound legs, he let them walk with sickly 
consciences : whiles Galen and Avicen take the wall of Paul 
and Peter. 

T. Adams. — Sermons. 

r. E. p. jj 
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ADDISON 


'n'ESTlUSSTEE ABBEY 

Whex I ain in a serious hutnonr I verj' often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey; nhere the gloominess of 
the place, and the use to which it is applied, inth the 
solemnity of the building and the condition of the people 
who lie fn it, are apt to H! the mind with a kind of melan- 
choly, or rather thoughtfulneE.=. that is not disagreeable 

For my own part, though 1 am always serious. I do not 
know wlmt it is to be melancholy ; and can, therefore, take 
a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenc-s. with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. Bt' 
this means I can improve myself with those objects, which 
others consider with terror. WTien I look upon the tombs 
of the great- every emotion of envy dies in me : when 1 read 
the epitaphs of the beantiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out : when I meet with the grief erf parents upon a tomb- 
stone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves. I consider the %'aDity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow, mien 
i see kings lying by those who deposed them, when I con- 
sider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. When I read the several 
dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some 
six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when we 
shall all of us he contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. 

J. Apdisox. — Spectator, No. 26 . 


THE EOTAI. EXCHJ5.XGE 

Theee i-s no place in the town which I so much love to 
frequent bs the Bqyal Exchange. It gives me a secret 
satisfaction, and, in some measure. gratiSes my vanit}', as 
I am an Englishman, to see so rich, an assembly of countrv- 
men and foreigners consulting together upon the private 
bminess of mankind, and making this metropolis a kind 
of emporium for the whole earth. I must confess I look 
upon High Change to be a great council, in v.^r-h all 
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considerable nations have their representatives. Factors in 
the trading world are what ambassadors are in the pohtie 
world : they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and main- 
tain a good correspondence between those wealthy societies 
of men that are divided from one another by seas and 
oceans, or live on the different extremities of a continent. 
I have often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between 
an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London, or to 
see a subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am in&itely delighted in 
mixing with these several ministers of commerce, as they 
are distinguished by their different walks and different 
languages. Sometimes I am justled among a body ot 
Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and 
sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, 
Swede, or Frenchman at different times ; or rather fancy 
myself like the old philosopher, who upon being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a citizen of the 
world 

There are not more useful members in a commonwealth 
than merchants. Thej' knit mankind together in a mutual 
intercourse orf good offices, distribute the gifts of nature, 
find work for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnifi- 
cence to the gi'eat. 

J. Addison. — Specfaior, No. 69. 


SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY : SIB ROGER AT CHURCH 
*A{?a»'arovy fily trpwra Beovs, wr 5jd«€fTa«, 

PVTn.\GOKAS. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sunday, 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only 
a human institution, it would bo the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and civilizing 
of mankind. It is certain the country people would sooa 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were 
there not such frequent returns of a stated time, in which 
the whole village meet together with their best faces, and in 
their cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon 
indifferent subjects, hear their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. 
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Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week, not only 
as it refreshes in their rninds the notions of religion, but as 
it puts both the sexes upon appearing in their most agree- 
able forms, and exerting all such qualities as are apt to give 
them a figure in the eye of the village. A country fellow 
distinguishes himself as much in the churchyard, as a 
citizen does upon the ’Cliange, the whole parish-politics 
being generally discussed in tltat place either after sermon 
or before the bell rings. 

ify friend Sir Eoger, being a good churchman, has beauti- 
fied the in-side of hLs church with several texts of his own 
choosing. He has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion table at his own expense. He 
has often told me, that at his coming to his estate he found 
his parishioners very irregular ; and that in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he gave every one of 
them a hassock and a Common Prayer Book : and at the 
same time employed an itinerant singing master, who goes 
about the countrv'for that purpose, to instruct them rightly 
in the tunes of the Psalms ; upon which they now very 
mneh value themselves, and indeed outdo most of the 
countrj' churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobodj" to 
sleep in it besides bimself ; for if by chance he has been 
surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon recovering out 
of it he stands up and looks about liim, and if he sees 
anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or .sends 
his servants to them. Several other of the old knight’s 
particularities break out upon these occasions : sometimes 
he w ill be lengthening out a verse in the singing-psalms, half 
a minute after the rest of the congregation have done with 
it ; sometimes when he is pleased with the matter of his 
devotion, he pronounces Amen three or four times to the 
same prayer ; ^ and sometimes stands up when everybody 
else is npon their knees, to count the congregation, or 
if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in the midst of the service, calling ont to one'john 
3Iatthews to mind what he was about, and not disturb the 
congregation. This John Slatthews, it seems, is remark- 
able for being an idle fellow, and at that time was kickin" 
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liis heels for his diversion. This nuthorit}^ of the knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which accompanies 
liiiu in all circumstances of life, has a very good effect 
upon the parish, who are not polite enough to sec anytliing 
ridiculous in his behaviour ; besides that the general good 
sense and worthiness of his character make his friends 
observe these little singularities ns foils that rather set 
off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presuines to 
stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The knight 
V'alks down from his seat in the chancel between a double 
roAv of Ins tenants, that stand bowing to him on each side ; 
and every now and then inquires how such a one’s wife, or 
mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not see at 
church ; which is understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechizing 
daj’-, wlien Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy that 
answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be given to him next 
day for his encouragement ; and sometimes accompanies it 
with a flitch of bacon to Ids mother. Sir Roger has likewise 
added five pounds a year to the clerk’s place ; and, that 
he may encourage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the church seinuce, has promised upon the death 
of the present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it 
according to merit. 

' The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chap- 
lain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the 
more remarkable, because the very next village is famous 
for the differences and contentions that rise between the 
parson and the ’squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. 
The parson is always preaching at the ’squire, and the 
’squire, to be revenged on the parson, never comes to church. 
The ’squire has made all his tenants atheists and tithe- 
stealers ; wldle the parson instructs them everj’’ Sunday 
in the dignity of his order, and insinuates to them almost in 
every sermon that he is a better man than his patron. In 
short, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
’squire has not said. his prayers either in public or private 
this half-year ; and the parson threatens him, if he does not 
mend his manners, to pra5’' for him in the face of the whole 
eongi'egation. 
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Feuds ol this nature, though too frequent in the country', 
are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who are so used to 
be dazzled with riche.s, that they pay as much deference 
to the understanding of a man of an e.state, as of a man of 
learning : and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important soever it may be, that is preached to them, 
when they know there are several men of five hundred 
a year who do not believe it. 

J. Addisok. — Spectator, Xo. 1 12. 


WOEDS OF FOREIGN COIX 

I HAVE often wished, that, as in our constitution there 
are several per.sons whose bu.sines,s it is to watch over our 
laws, our liberties and commerce, certain men might be set 
apart as superintendents of our language, to hinder any 
words of a foreign coin from passing among us, and in 
particular to prohibit any French phrases from becoming 
current in tliis kingdom. v>hen those of our own stamp are 
altogether as valuable. The present war has so adulterated 
our tongue with strange words, that it would be impossible 
for one of our great-grandfathers to know what his posterity 
have been doing, were he to read their exploits in a modern 
newspaper. Our warriors are very industrious in propa- 
gating the French language, at the same time that they are 
so gloriou.dj' feucce-ssful in beating down their power. Our 
soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and pierform 
such feats as they are not able to express. They want 
words in their orvn tongue to teH ns what it is they achieve, 
and therc-fore send us over accounts of their prerformanccs 
in a jargon of phrases which they learn among their con- 
quered enemies. Thep' ought, however, to be provided with 
secretaries, and assisted by our foreign ministers, to tell 
their story for them in plain Engli.sh, and to let us know in 
our mother tongue what it is our brave countrymen are 
about. The French would indeed be in the right to publish 
the news of the piresent war in English phrases, and make 
their campaigns unintelligible. Their people might flatter 
themselves tliat things are not so had as thev really are, 
were thej' thus palliated with foreign terms, and thrown 
into shades and ob=curitj' ; but the English cannot he too 
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clear in their narrative of those actions, vhich have raised 
their countrj’’ to a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet 
aiTivcd at, and which will be still the more admired the 
better thej’' are explained. ... I do not find in an^' of 
our chronicles, that Edward the Third ever reconnoitred 
the enemy, though he often discovered the posture of the 
Eronch, and as often vanquished them in battle. Tho 
Black Prince passed inan}^ a river without the help of pon- 
toons, and filled a ditch with faggots as successfuHj' as tho 
generals of our time do it with faseines. Our commanders 
lose half their praise, and our people half their joy, bj’' 
means of these hard words and dark expressions. 

J. Addison. — Speclator, No. 165. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 
Poriturno paroito chnrtnc. Juven.vl. 

Our paper manufacture takes into it several mean 
materials which could be put to no other use, and affords 
work for several hands in the collecting of them, which are 
incapable of any other employment. Those poor retailers, 
whom we see so busy in every street, deliver in their respec- 
tive gleanings to the merchant. The merchant carries them 
in loads to the paper mill, where they pass through a fresh 
set of hands, and give life to another trade. Those who 
have mills on their estates, by this means considerably raise 
their rents, and the whole nation is in a gi-eat measure 
supplied with a manufacture, for which formerly she uas 
obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials arc no sooner UTOUght into paper, but the 3 '- 
are distributed among the presses, where they again set 
innumerable artists at work, and furnish business to 
another mystery. From hence, accordingly as they are 
stained with news or politics, they fly through the town in 
Post-Men, Post-Boys, Daily Courants, Eevieivs, Iledleys, 
and Examiners. Men, women, and children contend who 
shall be the first bearers of them, and get their daily 
^sustenance by spreading them. In short, when I 
my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I nnd 
so manj' hands cniplo 3 '’ed in every step thej' take through 
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iheir v/hole progress, that -w-hne I am -R-riting a Spedator, 
I fancy myself providing bread for a multitude. 

If I*do not take care to obviate some of my ■Ritty reader.^, 
they '“ill be apt to tell me, that my paper, after it is thus 
printed and published, i-'- still beneficial to the public on 
several occasions. I must confers I have lighted my pipe 
with my own works for thi' twelvemonth past. My land- 
lady often sends up her little daughter to desire some of my 
old Sp^dators. and ha' frequently told me tliat the paper 
they are printed on is the best in ■the world to wrap spice in. 
They likev.ise make a good foundation for a mutton pie, a.s 
1 have more than once cxyierienced. and were very much 
'ouglit for, last Christmas, by the whole neighbourhood. 

It i' pleasant enough to con.'ider the clmnges that a linen 
fragment undergoes, by passing through the several hands 
above mentioned. The finest pieces of holland, when worn 
to tatter.', as-ume a new whitcne", more beautiful than their 
first, and often return in the shape of letters to their native 
eountrj-. A lady’s .shift may he metamorphosed into billets- 
doux. and come into her pe'Se"ion a .second time. A beau 
may pcrU'C hi^ cravat after it i- worn out. with greater 
pleasure and advantage than ever be did in a glass. In 
a word, a piece of cloth, after having ofneiated for .'ome 
year-, as a tmvel or a napkin, may by this means be raised 
from a dunghill, and become the most valuable piece” of 
furniture in a prince's cabinet. 

J. Addison. — -Spectator, Xo. 3G7. 


■niz rr.KZDOJi or the puess 

Xo one who i*. acquiintcd with the literature, whether 
dtiK. monthly, or quarterly, of free states, can. l>e at a loss 
to .ijipreh'-nd whence they are coming or whither they arc 
goin?. Hut it is othenvi'e in despotic countries.* Xo 
tiatmn.-il af.-.rnblk-v there fumkh a ‘■afctv-valvc to public 
ft-'li’ia, or indievte its. tendency; the c'xprt-ssion of 
coTifent w any form is strongly prohibited ; rigorous 
puni'hme-nt det* rs from any ccn'ure, bow well 
fenrdc-i. o'l the ir.rwmn"; of "ovemment ; and wfijl- 
eatmnal fi-f.lit.g U daily accumnlating. and public dis'ron- 
-'•nt 1 = at St- r-eigbt, the jotjniaP do little more than narrate 
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the progress of princes and princesses from one citj’' to 
another, and the universal enthusiasm when they show 
themselves in public. But in an age of advancing intelli- 
gence and stuTuig events, it is not to be supposed that 
the human mind is in realit}'^ dormant ; it is incessantly 
working, but its movements are not perceived, nor is 
the existence of dangerous passions oven suspected at a 
distance, till a sudden and unforeseen event at once reveals 
their tondenej*, and demonstrates their strength. 

It is in the literature of such states that we must look 
for the real tendency of public opinion, and the foreshadow- 
ing of future change ; and it is to be found, not in the 
discussion of present, but in the contemplation of past 
events ; not in the jornmals, but in the drama. Vehiti in 
speculum maj" then be with truth inscribed over the 
curtain of ever}- theatre. The ardent desires and aspira- 
tions of the human mind, unable to find a vent in public 
assemblies, a free press, or the discussion of present events, 
seek it in the realms of imagination ; the hoence of the 
theatre consoles for the restrictions of the senate-house : 
and the dreams of perfectibility are indulged in a world 
of the poet’s creation, since they are not to bo found in 
that of the statesman’s direction. This is the tine cause 
of the elevation and frequent grandeur of thought in the 
drama of despotic states, and its ultimate degradation in 
free communities : in the former it is the expression of 
magnanimous and generous thought, in the latter it is the 
scene of relaxation from it. Thence it was that CorneiUe 
and Voltaire poured forth such noble declamations in 
favour of general freedom under the despotic rule of the 
Bourbons ; thence it was that Shakespeare uttered such 
heart-stirring sentiments at the absolute court of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and thence it was, in later times, that the 
drama had not even arisen in America, in an age when 
Schiller and Goethe had rendered it immortal in Germany, 
and that Alfieri’s noble tragedies on Eoman libert}-, amidst 
the slavery of modem Italy, were oontemporaiy only vith 
Sheridan's comedies on the English stage. 

Sib a. Ausok . — History of Europe. 
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LOTE-3IAKISG EXTEAOEDIKAEY 

Wees breakfast Tras over it was time for me to depart, 
and I made half a dozen attempts to rise from my chair ; 
hnt without her laying a rosy finger on me, this illustrious 
maid had so totally subdued my soul, and deprived me of 
all motive power, that I sat like the renowned Prince of 
the ilassagetes, who was stiffened by enchantment in the 
apartment of the Princess Phedima. as we read in Amadis 
de Gaul. This iliss Xoel saw very plain, and in compassion 
to my misfortune, generously threw in a hint now and then, 
for a little further conversation to colour my unreasonable 
delay. But this could not have been of service much 
longer, as the clock had struck twelve, if the old gentleman, 
her father, had not returned to us, and told me, he insisted 
on my staying to dine with him ; for he loved to take a 
glass after dinner with a facetious companion, and would 
he obliged to me for my company. At present (3Ir. Xoel 
continued) you will excuse me, sir, as business engages me 
till we dine : but my daughter uill chat the hours away 
with you, and show you the curiosities of her librarj* and 
grot. Harriot will supply my place. 

This was a delightful invitation indeed, and after return- 
ing my hearty thanks to the old gentleman for the favour 
he did me, I addressed myself to 3Iis3 Xoel, when her 
father was gone, and we were walking hack to the library 
in the garden, and told her ingenuously, that though I could 
not be positive as to the situation of my soul, whether 
I was in love with her or not, as I never had experienced 
the passion before, nor knew what it was to admire a 
woman ; having lived tDi that morning in a state of 
indifference to her sex ; yet, I found verj* strange emotions 
within me, and I was sure I could not leave her without 
the most lively and afflicting inquietude, irou will pardon, 
1 hope, iladam, this effusion of my heart, and suffer me to 
demonstrate by a thousand and a thousand actions, that 
1 honour you in a manner unutterable, and from this time, 
can imauine no happiness without j'ou. 

Sir (this inimitable maid replied), you are an entire 
stranger to me, and to declare a passion on a few hours’ 
acquaintance must be either to try mj- wealmess, or because 
you thinl: a young woman is incapable of relishinu anj-thing 
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but such stuff, ■\vheu alone in conversation with a gentle- 
man. I beg then that I maj’- hear no more of this, and as 
I am sure you can talk upon manj’^ more rational subjects, 
request your favour, to give me your opinion on some 
articles in this Hebrew Bible 3mu sec Ij'ing open on the 
table in this room. Mj' father, sir, among other things he 
has taken great pains to instruct mo in, for several yea,rs 
that I have lived with him m a kind of solitary state, since 
the death of m3' mother, whom I lost when I w’as veiy 
3'oung, has taught me to read and understand this inspired 
Hebrew book ; and says we must ascribe prunae\'it3' and 
sacred prerogatives to this language. Bor m3’’ part, 1 have 
some doubts as to this matter, which I dare not mention to 
my father. Tell me, if 3'ou please, what 3'ou tliinlc of the 
thing. 

Miss Noel (I answered), since it is your command that 
I should be silent as to that flame 3’our glorious 03’es and 
understanding have lighted up in m3' soul, like some 
superior nature, before whom 1 am notliing, silent I will 
be, and tell 3'ou what I fancy on a subj’ect I am certain 
3'OU understand much better than I do. M3' know'ledge of 
the Hebrew is but small, though I have learned to read 
and understand the Old Testament in the ante-Babel 
language. 

T. Amorv. — The Life of John Bimcle, Esq. 

THE DEIUEISH DISEASE OF PRIDE 

Ever since our fimt fathers b3' infection took this 
morbum sathanicum, this dei'ilish disease, pride, of the 
devil, such tinder is our nature, that ever3' little spark 
sets us on fire ; our nature hath grown so light that ever3' 
little thing puffeth us up and sets us aloft in our altitudes 
presen tty. Yea, indeed, so light we are, that man3’ times 
W'hen the gifts are low, 3'et for all that the mind is as high 
as the bramble ; loiv in qualities, God laioweth, yet had 
bis mind higher than the liighest cedar in Lebanon. But 
if ive be but of mean stature once, but a thought higher 
than others our fellows, if never so little more in us than 
is hi our neighbours, presentty ive fall into Simon’s case, 
we seem to ourselves as he did, to be rts yiya^, no 
doubt ‘ some goodly great thing ’. But if we come once 
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to any gro\rth indeed, then presenth' our case is Haman'.s 
case : who hut he ? ‘ Who was he that the King would 
honour more than him ? ’ Nay, who was there that the 
King could honour but he ? he, and none but he. Through 
this aptness in us that we have to learn the devil’s lesson, 
the devil’s Discilc a me, for I am proud — for so it is, by 
opposition of Christ’s lesson, which is Disale a Me, quia 
milk svm, ‘ because I am meek and gentle ’ — we are ready 
to corrupt ourselves in everj' good gift of God ; in wi.sdom, 
in manhood, in law, in divimtj’, in learning or eloquence : 
every and each of these serveth for a stirrup to mount us 
aloft in OUT own conceits. For where each of the former 
hath, as it were, his own circuit — as wisdom ruleth in 
council, manhood in the field, law in the judgement-seat, 
divinity in the pulpit, learning in the schools, and eloquence 
in persuasion — only riches ruleth without limitation, riches 
ruleth with them all, ruleth them all, and ovcmileth them 
all, his circuit is the whole world. For which cause some 
think when hesaith, ‘ Charge the rich,’ ho presently addcth, 
‘of this world,’ because this world standeth altogether at 
the devotion of riches, and he may do what he will in this 
world that is rich in this world. So said the Wise Man 
long ago. Pecuniae obediunl omnia, ‘ all things answer 
money,’ money mastereth all things ; they all answer at 
his call, and they all obey at bis commandment. Let us 
go lightly over them all ; you shall see that they all else 
have their several predicaments to boun'd them, and that 
riches is only the transcendent of this world. 

Wisdom ruleth in counsel — so do riches ; for wo sec in 
the court of the great King Artaxerxes, there were coim- 
sellors whose wisdom was to be commanded by riches, even 
to hinder a public benefit, the building of the temple. Man- 
hood ^eth in the war — so do riches, experience teacheth 
us it is BO ; it is said, it was they that won Daventer, 
and that it was they and none but they that drove the 
Switzers out of France, and that without stroke stricken. 
Law govemeth in the seat of justice — so do riches ; and 
oftentimes they turn . justice itseK into wormwood bv 
a corrupt sentence, but more often doth it turn justice 
into ^^negar by long standing and infinite delays ere 
sentence will come forth. Divinity ruleth in the church 
and pulpit— so do riches ; for with a set of silver pieces 
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«\ifh Augustiiu), they hroucht Cottcionalonm mundi, 
‘tlio pRviclior of the work!,’ .1e‘.iih Clirist, to the bar, and 
the dipciple is not above liis Master. Ivoarning rulctli in the 
scIiooIh — so do riches ; and ifidee<l then.* money .settotli us 
all to school. I'or, to say the truth, riches have so ordered 
the matter then*, ns learninp is now the usher ; money, ho 
is the master : the chair itself and the di.sposing of tho 
chair i.s his too. Ehajnence nileth in ]ier.«imsion. and so do 
riches. When TertuIluK had laboured a goodly fioaing 
oration against Paul, Felix looked that another, a grcatcr 
orator, should have spoken for him, Jiamcly, that something 
'should have been given him’; and if that ointor had 
S'poken his short pithy sentence, Tarttiim detho, Tertnllus’ 
oration had been clean <lashcd. Tantum daho is a .strange 
piece of rhetoric ; devise as cunningly, pen ns curiously as 
you can, it overthrows all. Tantiun valcitt quail nor siillahac, 

‘ such force is there iu four syllables ’ Though indeed 
some think — it being so imrcns-oimblc short ns it is, but 
two words — that it cannot be the rhetoric of it that uorketh 
those strange effects, but that there is some sorcery or 
witchcraft iu them, in Tantuin daho. And surol3’ a great' 
sorcerer, Simon Magus, uso<l them to Peter ; and it maj’ 
well bo so, for all estates are ehiowdlv bewitched bj* them. 
I initsL end, for it is a world to think and tell wliat tho rich 
of the world may do in the world. 

L. AxDP.nwL'S. — Sermons. 


A .STUDY IN TIIRUE STYLUS ^ 

I 

His son seems w'cakor in his understanding and more 
gay in his temper ; but his gnictj' is that of a foolish, 
overgrow'n schoolbo^y, wdio.so mirth consists in noise and 
, disturbance. He disdains his father for his close attention 
to businc.ss and love of money ; though ho sooins himself 
to have no talents, sjiirit, or gonorositj’’ to make him 
suporiou to either. Ilis chief delight appears to ho tor- 
menting and ridiculing his sisters, who, in return, most 
hcartilj’ despise him. liliss Branghton, tho eldest daughter, 

’ See note. 
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is by no means ugly ; but looks proud, ill-tempered, and 
conceited. She hates the city, though -vrithout knovring 
■vrhy : for it is easy to discover she has lived nowhere else, 
iiliss Polly Branghton is rather pretty, very foolish, verj' 

ignorant, very giddy, and, I believe, very good-natured 

Mr.s. iSelwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She 
is extremely clever : her understanding, indeed, may be 
called masculine : but unfortunately her manners deserve 
the .same epithet ; for. in studying to acquire the know- 
ledge of the other sex, she has lost all the softness of her 
own. In regard to myself, however, as I have neither 
courage nor inclination to argue with her, I have never 
been personally hurt at her want of gentleness, a virtue 
which nevertheless seems so essential a part of the female 
character, that I find myself more awkward and less at 
case with a woman who wants it than I do with a man. 

iLtDAStE D'Aeelay. — Evilina. 


II 

Evei; the imperious ilr. Delvile was more .supportable 
here than in London : secure in his own castle, he looked 
around him with a pride of power and possession which 
softenerl while it mvelled him. His superiority was undis- 
puted : his will was without control. He avas not, as in 
the^ great capital of the kingdom, surrounded by com- 
petitors ; no rivalry disturbed his peace, no equalilv 
rnortified his greatness ; all he saw ■were cither vassals of 
his povrer, or guests bending to his pleasure : he abateel 
therefore. corL«iderably, the stem gloom of his hanghti- 
ntr-’-. and i-'OQthcd hi-> proud mind bv the courtc-sy of 
condescension. ... 

It b rather an imaginary than an actual evil, and 
though a dcM) wound to pride, no offence to morality 
Thus have _l_!aM oiwn to you my whole heart, confessed 
my perjdevitie-. acknowledged mv vainaloiw, and expo-fd 
wilh r-fjtml sinccrita; the source-' of my d'ouhts and the 
motives of rny d'-ci=iqn. But now, indeed, how to proceed 
I know not. The difliculties which are vet to encounter 
J fear to en-arnerate. and the petition I have to urge 1 have 
fc.aree courage to mention. My family, mistaking ambition 
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for honour, and rank for dignity, have long planned a 
splendid connexion for me, to which, though my invariable 
repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
their views immovably adhere. I am but too certain 
they will listen to no other. I dread, therefore, to make 
a trial where I despair of success. I know not how to risk 
a prayer with those who may silence me by a command.’ 

Madajie D’Aeblay. — Cecilia. 


ni 

He was assaulted, during his precipitated return, by the 
rudest fierceness of wintry elemental strife ; through which, 
with bad accommodations and innumerable accidents, he 
became a prey to the merciless pangs of the acutest spas- 
modic rheumatism, which barely suffered him to reach hia 
home, ere, long and piteously, it confined him, a tortured 
prisoner, to his bed. Such was the check that ^Imost 
instantly curbed, though it could not subdue, the rising 
pleasure of his hopes of entering upon a new species of 
existence — that of an approved man of letters; for it was 
on the bed of sickness, exchanging the light wines of 
France, Italy, and Germany, for the black and loathsome 
potions of the Apothecaries’ Hall, writhed by darting 
stitches, and bmming with fiery fever, that he felt the full 
force of that sublunary equipoise that seems evermore to 
hang suspended over the attainment of long-sought and 
uncommon felicitj'-, just as it is ripening to burst forth 
into enjoyment > . . . 

If beneficence be judged by the happiness which it 
diffuses, whose claim, by that proof, shall stand higher 
than that of ^Irs. Montagu, from the munificence with 
which she celebrated her annual festival for those hapless 
artificers who perform the most abject offices of any 
authorized calling, in being the active guardians of our 
blazing hearths ? Hot to vainglory, then, but to kind- 
ness of heart, should be adjudged the publicitj’ of that 
superb charity which made its jetty objects,, for one bright 
morning, cease to consider themselves as degraded outcasts 
from society. 

Madajie D’Aebiay. — Memoirs of Dr. Burney. 
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Aiijtrrusor 


tnr, riti.i'-rrr.s'l'-r. 


Titr. (lay ()f tlic' rhri-t'nin'^ l-'-iiir conif, nivl tl'.f' 
fi!l«l with po-'iji', th'‘ nf t'/avcr.^- tti.i't ‘ti*!'''* 

hut ill with th'" pr.t\ ity of l)r C*ini' hti-, hf i t h*’” 

to ]ia>' t!ii‘> (lay i!ior<< ai;r(''ahh to ht rlri rafter *. th it t' 
(o vav, not without ^o|n<' {iruli!.th!i' < nuf* n-ir v-}!''lly 


without ob'crvatu-'* of 'onif nticcut (iwtoni, 

lU' r(’i[\r‘!nh(.‘ri-<l t(( ha\i‘ r* «1 tti Thr'<^•*ri^u^, that ila' 
cnulh* of Hi‘r('u!''-> w.m .i shi<‘M - ati'l Ikuisu [«> o'- 'il o* 
an anlitiiK' huf-Ul'T, wh(<h h*- Iwhi n*- a ino.t iut-.tituohl • 
jfhc, he (lctcriiimf<l to hav<> the infant I.ti i fhff<-i!i, nn*! i’* 


that inaniifr liroiiuht into tin vlU'iv, In h:- ■•Lown to tartar! 


Icaniiti men of hi' ai'quaintanto'. 

The rctranl ho had for Ihi-. iliif'M had ciu od hint for- 
merly to eoinpile a de-'crtation coiKoniiri'.' it, provio^' from 
the '-everal jirofx-'rtio' and jiartienl irly the tol-nir of th** 
ni't, tlie exact thronolo-^y 

With the^ treali'e, ami a iiuxlemte In- projio-'-'l 

to entertain lii-. tnn-'t-, thoiitrh Im had al-o .'iiother (I'-'ien. 
to have their a'-otanee in th<' (.alt iil.itmu of hi- '('ii’' 


nativity. 

He therefore tooh the hiirhler out of a e.io-. (in uliieh 
hfi alwavs kcj't it, h-'l it inii^ht contraet any iiuKiern ni-l). 
and cntruitcd it to lii*. hoii-dnaid, with order,-' that wIk-u 
tlie company ava'^ come f-lie hlioiiM lay the child earefnlly 
in it. covered with a mantle of blue •-atin. 

The gnC't*; v.cre no rooner (■c.atfal hnt they entered into 
a wann elebale about the Trielininm, and the manner of 
Decuhittii, of tiie anciente, whieli f'orntdiiw broke off in 
thi‘i manner ; — 


■ Tliis day, my friends, 1 puriJo-e to exhibit my ‘■on 
before you ; a child not wholly nnworthv of insjieclion, 
as ho is descended from a race of virtuo-^i. IjcI the phxvio- 
giioini.sts examine his fcalure-> ; let the ehiro'rraphiFl** 
behold his palm but, abox-e all, let ns coiwult for the 
calculation of his nativity. To this end, ns the child is not 
vulgar, 1 will not present him (into yon in a vulgar manner. 
He shall be cradled in mj- ancient shield, so famous lliroiieh 
the universities of Europe. You all know how I purcha.s<'d 
that invaluable piece of antirpiity at the great (though 
indewl inadequate) c.vpcrwc of all the plate ol our famifv. 
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how happily I carried it o£E, and how triumphantly I trans- 
ported it hither, to the inexpressible grief of all Germany. 

hi every circumstance but that it broke the heart 
of the great jMelchior Insipidus ! ’ 

Here he stopped his speech, upon sight of the maid, 
who entered the room with the cliild ; he took it in Ins 
arms, and jiroceeded : 

‘ Behold then my child, but first behold the shield, 
behold this rust, — or rather lot me call it this precious 
aerugo, behold this beautiful varnish of time, this vener- 
able verdure of so manj' ages ! ' In speaking these words 
he slowlj' lifted up the mantle which covered it. inch by 
inch ; but at ever}’ inch he uncovered his cheeks grew 
paler, his hand trembled, his nerves failed, till on sight of 
tlie whole the tremor became universal, the shield and the 
infant both dropped to the ground, and he had only 
strength enough to cry out, ‘ 0 God ! my shield, my 
shield ! ’ 

The truth was, the maid (extremely concerned for the 
reputation of her own cleanliness, and her young master’s 
honour) had scoured it as her anclirons. 

Cornelius sunk back on a chair, the guests stood 
astonished, the infant squalled, the maid ran in. snatched 
it up again in her arms, fleAV into her mistress's room, 
and told what had happened. Downstairs in an instant 
hurried all the gossips, where the}' found the doctor in 
a trance. Hungary-water, hartshorn, and the confused 
noise of shi'ill voices, at length awakened him, Avhen, 
opening his eyes he saw the shield in the hands of the 
housemaid. ‘ 0 woman, woman 1 ’ he cried (and snatched 
it violently from her), ‘ Was it to thy ignorance that this 
relic owes' its ruin 1 IITiere, where is the beautiful crust 
that covered thee so long ? rvhere those traces of time, 
and fingers as it were of antiquity ? AA’liere all those beau- 
tiful obscurities, the cause of much delightful disputation, 
where doubt and curiosity went hand in hand and eternally 
exercised the speculations of the learned ? All this the 
rude touch of an ignorant woman hath done arA-ay ! Oh 
my shield ! my shield 1 well may I say AA’ith Horace, 

“ Hou bene relicta parniula ! ” ’ 

J. Aebutitxot. — Memoirs of Martin Scribicrus. 
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OXTOKD 

Ii is not from any selfish, motives that I prefer to stand 
alone, and to concentrate on myself, as a plain citizen 
of the republic of letters, and not as an office-bearer in 
a hierarchy, the whole Tespon.=-ibility for all I write ; it is 
much more out of genuine devotion to the University of 
Oxford, for which I feel, and always mast feel, the fondest, 
the most reverential attachment. In an epoch of disso- 
lution and transformation, such as that on which we are 
now entered, habits, ties, and associations are inevitably 
broken up, the action of individuals becomes more distinct, 
the shoTtcoming.s, errors, heats, disputes, which necessarily 
attend individual action, are brought into greater promi- 
nence. IVho would not gladly keep clear, from all these 
passing clouds, an august institution which was there before 
they arose, and which will be there when they have blown 
over ? . . . 

We are all seekers still ; seekers often make mistakes, 
and I wish mine to redound to my own discredit only, and 
not to touch Oxford. Beautiful city ! so venerable, so 
lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our 
century, so serene 1 

There are our young harharians, all at plaj- ’ 

And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her 
gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers 
the last enchantments of the iliddle Age, who will denv 
that Oxford, by her ineffahle charm, keeps ever calling us 
near to the true goal of all of us. to the ideal, to perfection, 
— to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from 
another side I — nearer, perhaps, than all the science of 
Tubingen- Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been so 
romantic ’. who hast given thyself so prodigally, given thy- 
.self to sides and to heroes not mine, onlj' never to the 
Philistines home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and 
unpopular names, and impossible loyalties t what e.xample 
could ever so inspire us to keep dowm the Philistine in our- 
selves, what teacher could ever so save as from that bondage 
to which we are all prone, that bondage which Goethe, In 
those incomparable lines on the death of Schiller, makes it 
his friend’s highest praise (and nobly did Schiller deserve the 
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praise) to have left miles out of sight behind him ; — the 
bondage of tvas ‘iivs alle bandigi, das Gcmcine ! She will 
forgive me, even if I have umvittingly drawn upon her 
a shot or two aimed at her unworthy son ; for she is 
generous, and the cause in which I fight is, after all, hers. 
Apparitions of a day, what is our punj’- warfare against the 
Philistines, compared with the warfare which this Queen of 
Romance has been waging against them for centuries, and 
will wage after wo are gone ? 

Arnold. — Essays in Criticism. 


ENGLISH AND ERENCH PROSE : A CONTRAST 

Some of the requisites of intellectual work are specially 
the affair of quickness of mind and flexibilitj^ of intelli- 
gence. The form, the method of evolution, the precision, 
the proportions, the relations of the parts to the nhole, in 
an intellectual work, depend mainly upon them. And these 
are the elements of an intellectual work which are really 
most communicable from it, which can most be learned and 
adopted from it, n liich have, therefore, the greatest effect 
upon the intellectual performance of others. Even in 
poetry, these requisites are very important; and the poetry 
of a nation, not eminent for the gifts on wliicli they depend, 
will, more or less, suffer by this shortcoming. In poetrjL 
however, they are, after all, secondary, and energj»^ is the 
first thing ; but in prose they are of first-rate importance. 
In its prose literature, therefore, and in the routine of 
intellectual work generally, a nation, with no particular 
gifts for these, will not be so successful. . . . How much 
greater is our nation in poetrj’’ than prose 1 how much 
better, in general, do the productions of its spirit show in 
the qualities of genius than in the qualities of intelligence ! 
One may constantly remark this in the work of individuals: 
how much more striking, in general, does anj' Englishman— 
of some vigour of mind, but by no means a poet, — seem in 
his verse than in his prose ! Eo doubt his verse suffei's 
from the same defects which impair his prose, and he 
cannot express himself with real success in it ; Imt how 
much more piowerful a personage does he appear in it, by 
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dint of feeling, and of originality and movement of idea®, 
than when he is 'writing prose ! With a Frenchman of like 
j-tamp, it is jast the Tever.=e ; eet him to write poetry, 
ho is limitc-d, artificial, and impotent ; set him to nrite 
pro®e, he is free, natural, and efieetive. The power of 
French literature Is in its prose-uriter^. the power of English 
literature is in its poets. 

ilL Arvtold-— in Critidstn. 


SWEETNESS AXD LIGHT 

The purajit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweet- 
ness and light. He who works for sweetness workfc in the 
end for light also ; he who works for light v.-orks in the end 
for sweetness also. But he "who works for svveetness 
and light united, works to make rea-son and the will of 
God prevail. He ■who works for machinery', he who works 
for hatred, works only for confu-sion. Culture looks beyond 
machinety. culture hates hatred ; culture has one great 
passion, the pa^sioa for sweetness and light. Yes, it has 
one yet greater — the passion for making them prunU. 
It h not satl-fied till we all come to a perfect man ; it 
knows that the sweetness and light of the few must he 
imperieet nntil the raw and nnldndled masses of humanity 
are touchy with sweetness and light. If I have not shrunk 
from saying that we must work for sweetness and light, 
•SO ncithev have I shrunk from saying that we must have 
a hroM basis, must have sweetness and light for as many 
a-- P^--iWe. Again and again I have insisted how those 
are the happy moments of humanity, how those are the 
marking c^hs of a people's life, how' those are the flower- 
ing tirne-j for literature and art and all the creative power 
o, genius, when there is a -national glow of life and thought, 
when the -.ihole of society Ls in the fullest measure per- 
meated by thought, seusiblfe to hcautv, intelligent and 
alive Only it must be real thought and real heautv : real 
swe-etne-s and rod Tight. Plenty of people %vill trv'to rive 
die nia=®c-s. as they call them, an Intellc-ctnal food prepared 
id adapted in the way ttey think proper for the actual 
■r.dition m the masi^s. The ordinary popular literature 
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is nn example of tlii-' way of working on tlio masses. Plenty 
of people will In* to iiuloctrinatc the ma.sse.s with the set 
of ideas and judgements constituting the creed of their 
own profession or party. Our religious and jiohtienl 
organizations give nn example of this way of working on 
the masses. 1 condemn neither way ; Imt culture works 
diftercnlly. It doe.s not try to reach down to the level of 
inferior cla.s.ses ; it docs not try to win them for this or 
that sect of it.s own, with rcad}*-mndc judgements and 
wntchw-ords. It seeks to do away with ciassc.s ; to make 
all live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, and use 
ideas, ns it uses them itself, freely — to be nourished and 
not bound by them. 

This is the social idea ; and the men of culture arc the 
true apostles of equality. The great men of culture arc 
tho.se who have had a passion for diffusing, for making 
prevail, for carrying from one end of society to the other, 
the best knowledge, tlie best ideas of their time ; who have 
laboured to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, 
diflicult, abstract, professional, exclusive ; to humanize it, 
to make it eflicient outside the clique of tlic cultivated and 
learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and thought 
of the time, and a true source, therefore, of sweetness and 
light. Such a man was Abelard in the Middle Ages, in spite 
of all his imperfections ; and thence the boundless emotion 
and enthusiasm which Abelard excited. Such ■were Lessing 
and Herder in Germany, at the end of the last century ; 
and their serx'ices to Germany were in this w'ay inestimably 
precious. Generations will pass, and literary monuments 
will accumulate and works far more perfect than the 
works of Lessing and Herder will be produced in Ger- 
many ; and yet the names of these two men will fill a 
German with a reverence and enthusiasm such as the 
names of the most gifted masters will hardl3’^ awaken. 
Because they humanized Icnowlcdgc ; because the3' broad- 
ened the basis of life and intelligence ; because the3’' worked 
powerfully to diffuse sweetness and light, to make reason 
and the will of God prevail. 

M. Arnold. — Culture and Anarchy. 
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T.i.n y 3AST. GBEY 

Eefohb I vrent into Germany I came to Brodegate in 
L/sicesteKliire. to take my leave of that noWe lady. Jane 
Grev, to vriioni I v.as exceeding mneli beholding. Her 
parents, the duke and the duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlen-omen. were hunting in the park : 

1 found her in her chamber, reading Phaidon Plalonis in 
Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentlemen 
would read a merry tale in Bocace. After salutation and 
duty done, with some other talk. I asked her why she would 
k>?e such pastime in the park? Smiling, she answered me; 

■ I-wis [certainly] all their sport in the park is but a shadow 
to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant.’ ' And how came 
you. madam,’ quoth I. ’ to this deep Imowledge of plea.sure, 
and what did chiedy allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, but very few men have attained thereunto!’ 

‘ I will tell you.’ quoth 'he, ‘ and tell you a truth, which 
[icrchauee ye will marvel at. One of the greatest benehts 
that ever God gave me is. that he sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For when 
1 am in pre-ence either of father or mother, whether 1 speak, 
keep silence, sit. stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, 
be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else. 1 must 
do it. a- it were, in .such weight, measure, and number, even 
-'-o ppcrfectly as God made tbe world, or cL=e I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea prc-sently sometimes 
with pinches, nip-, and bob?, and other ways, which I will 
not nam*- for the honour 1 bear them. <^0 without measure 
iniso'dcrc'd that I t’nink m%"elf in hell, till time come- that 
I mmt go to 51. Elmer, who teacheth me gentlv. .so 
pi' '1 a.ntly. with ta>'h fair allurements to learning that 
I tLin’-; all t’ne time nothing whiles I am with him." And 
wi 'n I rsm cnikd from him, I fall on v.eepinz, because, 
wh’-t-eever I do cl-c bat learning is full of rrief. trouble, 
fcir, .and whole rnidiking H.nto me. And thus mv book 
L;th if'vn so rnu'h ray pleasure, and bn'ngeth daily to 
:: e toon plea -.are, and more, that in restiect of i't aU 
«tl.r p' 'ft- are-, i.c very dt-ed, but trii;es‘and trouble.-, 
'-."'.o rue.’ 

Ai^-TiiM. — Tl.t ScholcjncLticT. 
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ALL VTOBK AND NO PLAY 

I DO not mean, by all this my talk, that young gentlemen 
should always be poring on a book, and by using good 
studies should lose honest pleasure and haunt no good 
pastime, I mean nothing less. For it is well known that 
I both like and love, and have always, and do 3'et still use, 
all exercises and pastimes that be fit for my nature and 
ability. And besides natural disposition, in judgement 
also I was never either Stoic in doctrine or Anabaptist in 
religion, to mislike a merrj^, pleasant, and playful nature, 
if no outrage be committed against law, measure, and good 
order. 

Therefore, to ride comely ; to run fair at the tilt or ring ; 
to play at all weapons : to shoot fair in bow, or surely in 
gun : to vault lustily : to run : to leap ; to wrestle ; to 
swim : to dance comelj' : to sing and play of instruments 
cunmngly : to hawk ; to hunt : to play at tennis and all 
pastimes generally, which be joined with labour, used in 
open place, and in the daylight, containing either some fine 
exercise for war or some pleasant pastime for peace, be 
not onty comely and decent, but also very necessary for 
a courtly gentleman to use. 

R. Ascham. — The Scholeinaster. 


ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 

Ir anj' man would blame me, either for taking such 
a matter in hand, or else for writing it in the English 
tongue, this answer I maj’' make him, that what the best 
of the realm think it honest for them to use, I, one of the 
meanest sort, ought not to suppose it vile for me to write. 
And though to have written it in another tongue had been 
both more profitable for my^ study, and also more honest 
for mj”^ name, yet I can tliink mj’- labour well bestowed, if 
with a little hindrance of my profit and name maj' come 
anjf furtherance to the pleasure or commodity of the 
gentlemen and j-eomen of England, for whose sake I took 
this matter in hand. And as for the Latin or Greek tongue, 
cverj-tbing is so excellently done in them that none can 
do better. In the English tongue oontrarj’, everj'tliing in 
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a manner so meanly, both for the matter and handling, 
that no man can do vorse. For therein the lea-^t learned 
for the most part have been aUvaj-s most ready to vrrite. 
.4nd they v^hich had least hope in Latin have been mo^t 
bold in English, when snrtly cver\' man that i-^ most ready 
to talk Ls not most able to write. He that will vTitc well 
in any tongue must follow the; counsel of Aristotle, to 
speak as the common people do. to think as wise men do; 
and so should everj- man understand him, and the judge- 
ment of svise men allow him. 

ilany English nviters have not done so. but usins ‘-trance 
woTtls. a.s Latin, French, and Italian, do make all things 
dark and hard. Once I communc-d with a man nhieh 
reasoned the English tongue to l>e enricht-d and increa=t‘d 
thereby, .saying.'- MTio will not praL-e that fea.st where 
a man shaE elrink at a dinner both wine, ale, and bc-er 1 ’ 
‘Truly, quoth I, ‘they be all good, every one taken by 
himself alone, but if you put malm.=ey and sack, reel wine* 
and white, ale and beer, and all in one pot, von shall make 
a dnnk neither easy to be known, nor vet wholesome for 
the body,’ 

R. .\scHAJi. — Toxoplixlus. 


CEKSOE-Snip OF THE PRESS 


That there .should be a restraint ujxm the press seems 
a matter of neces-siU* : but the manner of it a matter of 
debate. 


The U-se and intent of printing is (the same with that of 
preaching) for communicating our thoughts to others. 

And there is equal reason (in itself) for suppressing the 
one a.s the other. 


OTmmunication being the natural right of man- 
kind (as salable creatures, and all embarked in one common 
salvatron) the suppressing of either of these i.s lahivg atcat/ 
the chtldren's bread. •> J 

And in this communication, printing is more difrurive 
than s-peaking. 

the Gentiles, 

the Spirit of God int^rpret<:d the preaching of it to 
cvr-iy auuitor in his o\mi language- 
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And since that miraculous communication of it hath 
ceased, 

It pleased God in Ilis own time to liavc dictated to man 
the invention of printing to supply the place of it. 

By which what is at first published in ono language only 
is made intelligible to all others by translations. 

And though several errors have and will bo vented by 
the occasion of Ihi.s invention, this is no moro an arginncnt 
against the invention itself than the growing of tares 
among wheat is an argument against sowing of com. 

Xor any moro a reason for suppressing it by a law than 
it would bo for shutting up the church doors because 
hypocrites crowd into tlie church with true worshippers. 

Wlionover tlio sons of God came to prc.scnt themselves 
before the Lord, Satan would jostle in among them, and 
present himself before the Lord also. 

And yet wo don’t hear that they quitted their devotion 
upon it. 

And as Satan used our Saviour Himself so : 

Have 7wt I chosen i/ou twelve, and one of you is a devil ? 

So it will bo to the end of the world. 

J. AsGiLt ,. — An Essay for the Press. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF ENGLISH 

Mb. Waller undoubtedly stands first in the list of 
refiners ; and, for aught I know, last too : for I question 
whether in Charles the Second’s reign English did not come 
to its full perfection ; and whether it 1ms not had its 
Augustan age, as well as the Latin. It seems to be already 
mixed with foreign languages as far as its purity will bear, 
and, as chemists saj' of their menstruums, to be quite sated 
with the infusion. But posterity will best judge of this. In 
the meantime, it is a surprising reflection that between 
what Spenser wrote last, and Waller first, there should not 
be much above twenty years’ distance ; and yet the one’s 
language, like the monej^ of that time, is as cun-ent now as 
ever ; whilst the other’s words are like old coins, one must 
go to an antiquary to understand their true meaning and 
value. Such advances may a great genius make, when it 
undertakes anything in earnest ! 
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Some painters will Mt the chief lines and master-strokes 
of a face so truly that through all the difierences of age 
the picture shall still hear a resemblance. This art was 
Mr. Waller’s ; he sought out, in this flou-ing tongue of ours, 
what parts would last, and be of standing use and ornament ; 
and this he did so sueces.sfully, that his language is now as 
fresh as it was at first setting out. Were we to judge barely 
by the wording we could not know what was wrote at 
twenty, and what at fourscore. He complains, indeed, of 
a tide of words that comes in upon the English poet, and 
overflows whatever he builds ; but this was less his case 
than any mans that ever wrote, and the mischief of it is, 
this very complaint will last long enough to confute itself ; 
for, though English be mouldering stone, as he tells us 
there, yet he has certainly picked the best out of a bad 
quarrj'. 


11 e are no less beholden to him for the new turn of verse 
which he brought in, and the improvement he made in onr 
number.*. Before his time, men rhymed indeed, and that 
was all ; as for the harmony of measure, and that dance of 
words which good ears are so much pleased with, they knew 
nothing of it. Their poetry then was made np almost 
entirely of monosyllables ; which, when they come together 
in any cluster, are certainly the most harsh untunable things 
in the world. If any man doubts of this, let him read ten 
lines in Donne, and he will be qnickly convinced. Besides, 
their vcr.ses ran all into one another ; and hung together, 
througiiout a whole copy, like the hooked atoms that com- 
po=e a body in De.=cartes. There was no distinction of 
parts, no regular stops, nothing for the ear to rest upon ; 
but, as soon as the copy began, down it went, like a larum. 
Hices.-antly. and the reader avas sure to be out of breath 
before he got to the end of it. So that really verse in 
tho<c day.s was hut downright prose tagged with rhymes, 
li , ” removed all these faults, brought in more polv- 
syl!al>lc.s and smoother measures, hound up his thoughts 
better, and in a cadence more agreeable to the nature of 
the verse he wrote in ; so that wherever the natural stops 
of that w-erc, he contrived the little breakings of liis sonre 
i-o as to fall m with them. And for that rea.son. since tlie 

wuPt commonly upon the last svllable, von 

'■il! hardly ever find him using a word of no force there. 
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I would say, if I were not afraid the reader would think ine 
too nice, that he commonly closes with verbs, in which 
we know the life of language consists. 

Among other improvements, we may reckon that of his 
rhymes, which are always good, and very often the better 
for being new. He had a fine ear and knew how quickly 
that sense was cloyed by the same round of chiming words 
still returning upon it. It is a decided case by the great 
master of writing, Quae suni ampla et pulchra, diu placere 
possunt ; quae lepida, et concinna (amongst which rhyme 
must, whether it will or no, take its place), ciio satietate 
afficiunt aurium senium fastidiosissimum. This he under- 
stood very well ; and therefore, to take off the danger of 
a surfeit that way, strove to please by variety and new 
sounds. Had he carried this observation, among others, 
as far as it would go, it must, methinlcs, have shown him 
the incurable fault of this jingling kind of poetry; and have 
led his later judgement to blank verse. But he continued 
an obstinate lover of rhyme to the very last ; it was a mis- 
tress that never appeared unhandsome in his eyes, and was 
courted by him long after Sacharissa was forsaken. He had 
raised it, and brought it to that perfection we now enjoy it 
in ; and the poet’s temper (wliich has always a little vamty 
in it) would not suffer him ever to slight a thing he had 
taken so much pains to adorn, 

. F. Atterbury. — Preface to Waller's Poesyts. 


A MONOLOGUE 

Voices approached the shop— or rather one voice and 
two ladies ; Mrs.' Weston and Miss Bates met them at tJie 

‘ Bly dear Miss Woodhousc,’ said the latter, ‘ I am just 
run across to entreat the favour of you to come and sit 
down with us a little while, and give us j-our opinion of 
our new instrument : you and iKss Smith. How do .lou 
do. Miss Smith ?-Vcry lyell, I thank you.— And I begged 
Mrs. Weston to come with me, that I might be sure ot 

succeeding.’ , t-, . ? 

‘ I hope Mrs. Bates and Miss Fairfax are 



funrlutllsii:; ^'ith liW ''f tli<' In-mtU'' of fitht'H bfitv^ 

ilojio u\'fty wiU>. ... 

I'rom this oiil'Ol tho htnry will jinwcM, iiiul i-<int.T!!i 
u htrikiiip varioly of iulvoiittiri'.-. FnUvr .in ■•ictniilary 
pari'-h prk-'.t. iun'l <h*v«t<’«f to Utcnilnri' , Imt hi’inim' imil 
father TH-vtT nhovi* a forlniuht in ont> pl.t-c lu' hcitt!* 
ilrivi'n fioin his cnno'y hy tho vilo artn nf .-/nn,. totally 
unprinoinlwl and hoartlc'S yonii" nnn, ihMpcnitoly iii 
li-ivo witii llu' hi'ioinc, and pnrMunt; hfi v, iili ninct.'ntinC 
p.'iMion, X<> anoiuT si'ttlf.l in one tmintri of JCtirojK', 
than thry aro coinju’llL'd to ipul it, anil n-tin- to nnothor, 
ahMijH inahinu now nctiimiiitniU'cs, iiinl iil« ti.. ohhiasl to 
loavo ihoin. 'I’ln’s will, of cour-c o\lul)it a woh. v.iriotv of 
chnniolor. Tho hocno will he (or oi.t ^hiftinit frinn oru- 
M't of ]>oo])1o to nnothof, hut thoro will 1 h' no nnvtnro; all 
tho >;ootl will ho nne\ocpf ionahlo ni ov.-ry ro.pcot 'I'liorc 
will ho no foihlos or w•caUno-s^.^ hut with tho wuhod, who 
will ho coniplotoly ilopravisf anil uifaniou... Imrdlv u n"Oin- 
hltiitco of Inminnity left in ihoin 

Early in her oaroor tho horoino niiNt ino-t wnh tho horn; 
nil yioi'fi'olion, of oonr''C, and only piiwontisl from jiaiinit 
his nddrosHiw, to lior by somo ovo.s of lotinoniont W'lior- 
over nho noos. tioiiiehorly falls m lov(. w,th hor.’nnd tdio 
rccoivos ropojitod offers of imirri.-it:e, whioh sho lefors wholly 
to her fntlior, excocdingly angry that ho should not he the 
tirst applied to Often carried away hy the anti-hero, hut 
rescued cither hy her father or the hero. Oft,.,, „.<hieetl to 
support herself and her father l,y her lalontH. and work 
for her hreud ; continimlly chentwl. an.l defr.iuded of her 
lure ; worn down to a .skeleton, anti now and then Htnrveil 
to death. 

At last, hunted out of civilizer! society, deniwl the poor 
shelter of tho immblest cottage, tliev aie rmoiw.ll,Jt <o 

worn down, finding Im end approaching, throw-in elf 
upon tho ground, and after four or five ho .rof te der 

S“, r! 

.,iU. iiivccli™. ngnimt tl,„ | K “S m 

CC.PC. rf Mllpg inlo tho 
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in the very nick of time, turning a corner to av’oid him, 
runs into the arms of the hero himself, who, having just 
shaken off the scruples whicli fettered him before, was at 
the very moment setting off in pursuit of her. The ten- 
derest and completcst eclaircissement takes place, and they 
arc happity united. 

Throughout the whole work heroine to be in the most 
elegant society, and living in high style. 


Jane Austen. 


OF STUDIES 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privatencss and retiring ; 
for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the 
judgement and disposition of business ; for expert men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one : 
but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs come best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too much 
for ornament, is affectation ; to make judgement whollj’’ 
by their rules is the humour of a scholar : they perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience : for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by study; 
and studies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them; for they teach not their own use; but that 
is a wisdom without them and above them, won by observa- 
tion. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
be read but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some books also may bo 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that would be only in the less important arguments and the 
meaner sort of books ; else distilled books are, like common 
distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man ; 
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‘ Verj* well, I am much obliged to you. My mother is 
delightfully well ; and Jane caught no cold last night. 
How L= Mr. ^Yoodhou=e ? — I am so glad to hear such 
a good account, ilrs. Weston told me you were here. — 
Oh ! then, said I, I must run across ; I am sure SILss 
Woodhou'c will allow me just to run acro-s and entreat 
her to come in ; my mother will be so very happy to see 
her — -and now we are such a nice party, she cannot refuse. 
■“ Aye, pray do," .‘•aid Mr. Frank Churchill, “ Mis.s Wood- 


house’s opinion of the instrument will be worth having.” — 
But, <aid I, I .“hall be more sure of succeeding if one of yon 
v.il! go with me. — “ Oh.” «aid he, " wait haU-a-minute, till 
1 have fini'hed my job ” For, would you believe it, jliss 
MofKlhoU'O, there he is, in the most obliging manner in 
the uorld, fa-, toning in the rivet of my mother’.s spectacles. 
The rivet came out, you know, this morning. So very 
obliging ' — For my mother had no use of her spectacles — 
could not put them on. And. by the b%', evervbody 
ought to have two pair of spectacles . they should indeed. 
Jane “.aul .«o I m^'ant to t.akc them over to John Saunders 
the thing I did, but something or other hindered me 
all the morning ; fir.“t one thing, then another, there is 
no savin" what, you know. At one time, Pattv came to 
kitchen chimney wanted Weeping, 
lib . said 1, Patty, do not come with your bad news to 
'w" your mistre-ss's spectacles out. 

if-c-ri the ha.kc<l apjih* came homo, Mrs. M'allis sent them 

If Av u--”’ ^ ^^’^^trcroely civil and obliging to us, 

the .al,vay — I have heard some people sav that 

i'.fr’.. '' be uncivil and give a verv rude ansever ; 

n "f- u '‘nj-thing but the' greatest atten- 

, w n, ? ^ ^5ie' value of our 

t.;;;.:’ Vha, our conmmption of bread, you 

A r'-‘ r' Jane at pre.4nt 

c., 1 such a .“hocking 
rd’o- no*'!-'* A” ^ If frishtcned if vou saw it. 

.V. „ -.,11 .JLVa,; “S; “VS- 

. rt- • vtri'nif-lv wbrj^r.^,,. j , , , 

c‘Vr dev of'e-khi" Mr' l‘crf-^. A' ‘■opportunity the 
. - ■ trr\ , I nnpjr-jti«i to meet liini 
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in the street. Not that I had any doubt before — I have so 
often heard Jlr. Woodhouse rcconitncnd a baked apple. 

I believe it is the only wa}’- that Sir. Woodhouse thinks 
the fmit thorougbl}’ wbolesonic. Wo have apple-dump- 
lings, however, very often. Patty makes an oxccllent 
apple-dumpling. Well, Sirs. Weston, you have iwovailcd, 

I hope, and these ladies will oblige us.’ Emma would be 
‘ very happy to wait on Mrs. Bates, &c.,’ and they did at 
last move out of the shop, with no fiu’thcr delay from 
Sliss Bates than, 

‘ How do you do. Sirs. Ford ? I beg your pardon. 

I did not see you before. I hear 3’ou have a charming ■ 
collection of new ribbons from tomi. Jane came back 
delighted yeste^daJ^ Thank j’c, the gloves do ver^’- well 
— onlj' a little too large about the wrist ; but Jane is taking 
them in.’ 

‘ MHiat was I talking of ? ’ said she, beginning again 
when they were all in the street. 

J<VNE Austen. — Emma. 


A SCHEME FOB A NOVEL 


Hekoine to be the daughter of a clergjTuan, who after 
having lived much in the world had retired from it, and 
settled on a curacy with a verj’’ small fortune of his own. 
The most excellent man that can be imagined, perfect in 
character, temper, and manner, Avithout the smallest 
drawback or peculiarity to prevent his being the most 
delightful companion to his daughter from one year’s end 
to the other. Heroine faultless in character, beautiful in 
person, and possessing every possible accomplishment 
Book to open Avith father and daughter conversing in Inn^ 
speeches, elegant language, and a tone of high serious 
sentiment. The father mduced, at his daughter’s earnest 
request, to relate to her the past events of his life. NarrS 
to reach through the greater part of the first volnm^ • I 
besides all the circumstances of his attachment to b of. 
mother, and their marriage, it will comprehend • 

to sea as chaplain to a distinguished navd character n^r"f 
the Ckmrt; and his going afterwards to i • 

involved h™ in ,n.oj. 
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conference a ready man ; and rnriting an esact man ; and 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory : if he confer little, he had need have a preJent 
nit ; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men 
wise ; poets, witt 3 ' ; the mathematics, subtile ; natural 
philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able 
to contend ; * Abeunt studia in mores ’ ; nay, there is no 
stand or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out 
h%' fit studies : like as diseases of the bodv mat' have 
appropriate exercises ; bowling is good for the stone and 
reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle walking for 
tbe stomach, riding for the head, and the like ; so if a inaris 
wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics : for in 
demonstrations, if his wit he called awav never so little, he 
must begin again ; if his nit be not apt to distinguish or 
&d difference, let him studj' the schoolmen ; for they are 
Cymini .=eetore3 ’. If he be not apt to beat over matters, 
and to call up one thing to prove and illu-strate another, let 
him study the lanyets’ eases ; so everv defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt. 

F. B.CCOS, Viscorar Sx. Aibass.— rssot/s. 


or ADTEESITX 

It was ahigh speecli of Seneca (after the manner of the 
>^toics), thav, the good things which belonjr to prosperitv 
are to be wish^, but the good things that helonu to adver- 
^ ^ admired. (' Bona remm secundarum 

op.abiha, adjereamm mirabilia.’) Certainlv. if miracles be 
che command over natme, they appear mwt in advemitv. 

hiJh W ^ the other (much too 

^then), -It IS true greatness to have in one 
the fradty of a man, and the security of a God.’ C' Vere 
fegil^tem hominis, securitatem Dei.’) 
Tiu= would Jiave dotm better m poesy, where transcenden- 
cite are more allowed; and the poets, indeed, have been 
hu-^ with It ; for It IS in effect the thing which is fign^ 
m strange fiction of the ancient poets, which seeS 
not to be without mystery; nay,and t^ave some appS 
to the state of a Christian, ‘that Hercules, when £e weS 
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to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature is repre- 
sented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher,’ lively describing Christian resolution, that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of 
the world. But to speak in a mean, the virtue of prosperity 
is temperance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which 
in morals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, advei-sity is the blessing of 
the New, which carrietli the greater benediction, and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear 
as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is 
not without many fears and distastes ; and adversity is nob 
without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks and 
embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a livelj' work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy work upon a light.some ground : judge, there- 
fore, of the pleasure of the heart bj’ the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
when thej^ are incensed, or crushed ; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

P. Bacon, Viscount St. Amans. — Essays. 


OF GARDENS 

God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, indeed, it is 
the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refresln 
ment to the spirits of man ; without which buildings and 
palaces are but gross handiworks : and a man shall ever 
see, that, when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; ^ 

gardening were the greater perfection. I do hold it in the 
royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens for 
all the months in the year, in which, severally, things of 
beauty may be then in season. 

F. Bacon, Viscount St. Albans.— F ssays- ■ 


r. E. F. 


O 
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THE DHEABLE 3IOSn3IESTS OF LEAE^TSG 

Leavisg the vulgar arguments, that bj* learmng man 
cKCflleth man in that nherein man excelleth beasts ; toat 
by learning man ascendeth to the heavens and their 
motions, svhere in body he cannot come : and the like ; let 
us conclude with the dignity and exc-eUeney of knon'led^ 
and learning in that ivhereunto man's nature doth mo^ 
aspire, which is immortality or continuance ; for to fhB 
tendeth generation, and raising of houses and families ; 
to this tend bnildings, foundations, and monuments ; to 
this tendeth the de.sire of memoir, fame, and celebratiiw ; 
and in effect the strength of all other human desires. We 
see then how far the monuments of ndt and learning are 
more durable than the monuments of power or of the 
hand.'. For have not the verses of Homer continued 
twentv-fivo hundred years, or more, 'vvithont the loss of 
a syllable or letter ; 'during which time infinite palaces, 
temples, castie.s, cities, have been decayed and demolished 1 
It is not possible to have the true pictures or statues of 
CiTus, Alexander, Cae.'ar; no. nor of the kings or great 
personages of much later years ; for the originals cannot 
last, and the copies cannot but Icese of the life and trath, 
But the intages of men’s wits and knowledges remain in 
hooks, exempted from the wrong of time and capable of 
perpetual renovation. XeithcT are they fitly to he called 
images, becau.se they generate still, and cast their seeds in 
the mind.s of others, provoking and causing infinite actions 
and opinions in succeeding ages. So that if the invention of 
the ship vas thought so noble, svhich carrieth riches and 
commodities from place to place, and con.'iociateth the 
most remote regions in participation of their fruits, how 
much more are letters to be magnified, which as ships pass 
through the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to 
participate of the wi=dom, illuminations, and inventions, 
the one of the other! Xay, further, we see some of the 
philosophers nhieh wctc lea^t divine, and most immersed 
in the semes, .and denied generally the immortality of the 
soul, yet came to this point, that whatsoever motions the 
spirit of man could ac-t and perform without the organs 
of the body, they thought might remain after death ; arhich 
were only those of the understanding and not of the affec- 
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tion ; so immortal and incorruptible a thing did knowledge 
seem unto them to be. But we, that know by divine 
revelation that not only the understanding but the affec- 
tions purified, not only the spirit but the body changed, 
shall be advanced to immortality, do disclaim in these 
rudiments of the senses. But it must be remembered, both 
in this last point, and so it may likewise be needful in other 
places, that in probation of the dignity of knowledge or 
learning, I did in the beginning separate divine testimony 
from human, which method I harm pursued, and so handled 
them both apart. 

ISTevertheless I do not pretend, and I know it will be 
impossible for me, by any pleading of mine, to rev'erse 
the judgement, either of Aesop’s cock, that preferred the 
barley-corn before the gem; or of Mdas, that being 
chosen judge between Apollo, president of the Muses, and 
Pan, god of the flocks, judged for plent}’^ ; or of Paris, that 
judged for beauty and love against wisdom and power ; 
or of Agrippina, occidet matrem, modo imperet, that pre- 
ferred empire with any condition never so detestable ; or 
of Ulysses, qui vciulam praelnlit immortalitati, being a figure 
of those which prefer custom and habit before all excel- 
lency ; or of a number of the like popular judgements. Por 
these things must continue as they have been : but so will 
that also continue whereupon learning hath ever relied, and 
which faileth not. Justijwaia cst sapieniia a filiis siiis. 

P. Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. — 0 / ilie . 

Advancement of Learning. 


SALOMON’S HOUSE 

Ye shall understand, m^^ dear friends, that amongst the 
excellent acts of that king, one above all hath the pre- 
eminence. It was the erection and institution of an order, 
or society, which we call Salomon’s House ; the noblest 
foundation, as wo think, that ever was upon the earth, and 
the lantern of this Idngdora. It is dedicated to the studj' 
of the works and creatures of God. Some think it bearoth 
the founder’s name a little corrupted, as if it should be 
Solamona’s House. But the records write it as it is spoken. 
So as I take it to be denominate of the king of the Hebrews, 
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vhich i" famoii'-, with ymi. and no r to n- •, for va’ 

have ^omf' parts of his works whidi '..ith yo'.: ;.r>' k'ls! ; 
namely, that natural history vhich he wrot'' of all jlatiti. 
from the cedar of Lih.iiiiis to tin- tno-, th.at rrrow< !h out n; 
the wall *, and of ail thimrs that have iifo and rreition. 11. 
inakcth me think that our kint:tiiu!!i)t;hitti'>-U t<I^ylT.h()h7^^ 
ill many things, v.ilh that knit; of tiie Ih hr.n. , (uhieh lived 
main’ year.-. Ix-fore Iniu), honoured him v.iih the title of thi^ 
found.ation. And 1 .am the rather in'liifed •(; Ik- of this 
opinion, for th.at 1 find in aii<.i<-nl reeonh. this orih r or 
society is sometime i uilhd .‘-t.domon’s Ho-i-j-, and si.uji titm - 
the Colk-;."- of the Six Day.-’ Works , wlierehy I :itn s.-iti fied 
that our tscell.-nt kineliad l'-arn<-<l from the Ih-hrev. s tlj.-.t 
God had treated the world, .and ;dl that therein o. within 
six d.ays . and ther.-fore he itistitutiii" that hou t . uc the 
finding out of the true n.a’nre of all tilings (v.h<-r.-hy tJod 
moiight have the more ulory m the workmanshij* of them, 
and men the moo.- fruit in the u-.e of tlnm), tlid giv: it o 
that ‘etond name. , . , 


For the .sevei.vl ein|»lovments and ofii'es of uurffllov.s, 
we have twelve that sad into foreign lounlnes under the 
name? of other nations (for oiir own we conceal), who brint: 
us the books and ahstr.aeis, and ■jiatu-rns of exix-ritnr'nt.s 
of aU other parts. Tht-se we c.all Merchauts of Light. 

We have three that colieet tiie exyierimciits which are in 
all hooks. Tlicsc we call Depredators. 

We have tlm,-o that collect the experiments of all mc< hani- 
cal arts, and aFo of liberal sciences, and aho of pra'-ticc;, 
which arc not brought iiilonrts. The<ewee.allMv--terv-mcn. 

We have three that try' new cxyx-rinients, such as' them* 
sclve-, think good. These we call Pioneers or Jliners. 

We have three that draw the cxjM-riinents of the former 
four into titles and tables, to give the licttcr light for the 
drawing of observation-s and axioms out of th^m. Tlieso 
we call Ckimpilcrs. 

We have three that bend themselves, looking into the 
experiments of their fellows, and cast about how to dr.aw 
out of them things of use and practice for man’s life and 
knowledge, as well for works as for plain demonstration 
of cau^s, means of natural divinations, and the casv and 
clear Ascovery of the virtues and parts of bodies. ‘These 
We call dowry-men or 33cncfactors. 
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Then after divers meetings and considts of onr Avhole 
number, to consider of the former labours and collections, 
we have three that take care out of them to direct new 
experiments, of a higher light, more penetrating into 
Nature than the former. These we call Lamps. 

We have three others that do execute the experiments 
so directed, and report them. These we call Inoculators. 

Lastly, we have three that raise the former discoveries 
by experiments into greater observations, axioms, and 
aphorisms. These ue call Interpreters of Nature. 

F. Bacon, Viscount St. Aubans. — 

The Neio Ailaniis. 

gibbon’s style 

Another characteristic of the eighteenth century is its 
taste for dignified pageanti-y. What an existence was that 
of Versailles ! How gravelj’- admirable to see the grand 
ntonarqxic shaved, and dressed, and powdered ; to look on 
and watch a great man carefully amusing himself with 
dreaiy trifles. Or do we not even now possess an invention 
of that age — the great eighteenth-centiwy footman, stiU in 
the costume of his era. with dignity and powder, vast calves *■ 
and noble mien ? What a world it must have been when 
all men looked like that ! Go and gaze with rapture at the 
footboard of a carriage, and say, VTio would not obey 
a premier with such an air ? Grave, tranquil, decorous 
pageantry is a part, as it were, of the essence of the last 
age. There is nothing more characteristic of Gibbon. 

A kind of pomp pervades him. He is never out of livery. 
He ever selects for narration those themes which look most 
like a levee : grave chamberlains seem to stand through- 
out ; life is a vast ceremony, the historian at once the 
dignitary and the scribe. 

The very language of Gibbon shows these qualities. Its 
majestic inarch has been the admiration — its rather 
pompous cadence the sport of all perusers. It has the 
greatest merit of an historical style ; it is always going on ; 
you feel no doubt of its continuing in motion. Slany 
narrators of the reflective class, Sir Archibald Alison for 
example, fail in this ; your constant feeling is. ‘ Ah ! he is 
pulled up ; he is going to be profound ; he never will go on 
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again.’ Gibbon’s reflections connect tbe events ; tbey are 
not semvons between them. But, notwithstanding, the 
manner of the Decline and Fall is the last which should he 
recommended for strict imitation. It is not a style in 
which you can tell the truth. A monotonous writer is 
suited only to monotonoas matter. Truth is of various 
kinds — grave, solemn, dignified, petty, low, ordinary ; 
and a historian who has to tell the truth must be able to 
tell what is vulgar as well as what is great, what is little as 
well as what is amazing. Gibbon is at fault here. 'Ke cannot 
mention Asia Minor. The petty order of sublunary 
matters ; the common gross esistenee of ordinary people ; 
the necessary littlenesses of necessary life, are little suited 
to his sublime narrative. lien on the Times feel tliis 
acutely ; it is most difficult at first to say many tilings in 
the huge imperial manner. And after all you cannot tell 
cvcrjthing. ‘ How , sir,’ asked a reviewer of Sidney Smith’s 

life. ‘ do you say a “ good fellow ” in print ? ’ ‘ IVIr. 

replied the editor, ‘ you should not say it at all.’ Gibbon 
v/as aware of this rule ; he omits what does not suit him ; 
and the consequence is, that though he has selected the 
most various of historical topics, he scarcely gives you an 
- idea of variety. The age.s change, but the varnish of* the 
narration is the same. 


\V. Bagehot. — Eslimaies of some 
Enjlishmm and Scotchmen. 


THE VIEGESI.v:S P.W.ADISE 

The genial climate and transparent atmosphere delighted 
those who had come from the denser air of England. Every 
object in nature was new and wonderful. The loud and 
trequent_ thunderstorms were phenomena that had been 
rarely witnessed in the colder summers of the north - the 
forests, majestic in their growth, and free from underwood, 
deserved admiration for their unrivalled magnificence ■ the 

c-ver-pregnant soil into an 
■'led fertility ; the strangest and the most delicate 
grew familiarly m the fields; the woods were 
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replenished with sweet barks and odours ; the gardens 
matured the fniits of Europe, of which the growth u'as 
invigorated and the flavour improved bj'" the activity of 
the virgin mould. Especially the birds, with their gay 
plumage and varied melodies, inspired delight; every 
traveller expressed his pleasure in listening to the mocking- 
bird, which carolled a thousand several tunes, imitating 
and excelling the notes of all its rivals. The humming-bird, 
so brilliant in its plumage, and so delicate in its form, quick 
in motion, yet not fearing the presence of man, haunting 
about the flowers like the bee gathering honej’^, rebounding 
from the blossoms into which it dips its bill, and as soon 
returning ‘ to renew its many addresses to its delightful 
objects was ever admired as the smallest and the most 
beautiful of the feathered race. The rattlesnake, with the 
teiTors of its alarms and the power of its venom ; the 
opossum, soon to become as celebrated for the care of its 
offspring as the fabled pelican ; the noisy frog, booming 
from the shallows like the English bittern ; the flying 
squirrel ; the m3'riads of pigeons, darkening the air with 
the immensit}^ of their flocks, and, as men believed, break- 
ing with their weight the boughs of trees on which they 
alighted, — were all honoured n-ith frequent commemora- 
• tion, and became the subjects of the strangest tales. The 
concurrent relation of all the Indians justified the belief, 
that, Aidthm ten days’ joumej’ towards the setting of the 
sun, there was a country where gold might be washed 
from the sand, and where the natives themselves had 
learned the use of the crucible ; but definite and accurate 
ns were the accounts, inquiry was alwa_ys baffled ; and the 
regions of gold rcinahied for two centuries an undiscovered 
land. 

G. B.iXCROFT. — History of the United States. 


.tx APOLOor FOB QUAKERS 

To conclude, if to give and reeeive flattering titles, which 
are not used because of the virtues inherent in the jiersons. 
but are for most part bestowed b\' wicked men upon 
such as themselves ; if to bow, cringe, and scrape to one 
another; if at every time to call one another hvmhle 
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servani. and that most frequently nrithout any design of 
real service, if this be the honour that comes from God, 
and not the honour that is from belo'W, then indeed our 


adversaries may be said to be believers, and rre condemned 
as proud and stubborn in denying aU these things. But if 
tvith ilordecai to refuse to bov to proud Haman. and tvith 
Eiihn not to give flattering titles to men lest vre should be 
reproved of onr Maker ; and if, according to Peter’s 
example and the angel’s advice, to bow only to God and 
not to our feilovr-servants ; and if to call no man Lord nor 
blaster, except under particular relations, according to 
Christ’s command, I say, if these things be not to be 
reproved, then are we not blameworthy in so doing. If 
to ^ vain and gaudy in apparel, if to paint the face and 
plait the hair, if to be clothed nith gold and silver and 
precious stones, and if to be filled with ribbons and lace be 


to be clothed in m^est apparel ; and if these be the 
ornaments of Christians, and if that be to be humble, 
meek, and mortified : then are our adversaries good 
Christians indeed, and we proud, singular, and conceited 
in contenting ourselves with what need and eonvenienoy 
calls for, and condemning what is more as superfluous : but 
not otherwise. If to use games, sports, plays ; if to card, 
dice, and dance : it to sing, fiddle, and pipe ; if to use 
stage-play.s and comedies, and to lie, counterfeit, and dis- 
semble, bo to fear always, and if that be to do ail things 
to the glorj- of God. and if that be to pass our sojourning 
here in fear, and if that be to use this world as if we did 
not use it, and if that be not to fashion ourselves according 
to our former lusts ; to be not conformable to the spirit 
ami vain conversation of this world : then ate our adver- 
notwithstanding they use these things and plead 
them, ven- good, sober, mortified, and self-denied 
pmstians and we justly to he blamed for judeing them : 
bm no, othcnvico. If the profanation of the Holv ^fame of 
tiOf . . t. ,o exact oaths one from another upon cveiw li^ht 
occaMon ; if to call God to witne«.s in thinus of such 

l.iiduliv and honourably to be a witness, be the dntv of 
a Chnstian man I shall confess that ou^ Sve^n’es^am 
excellent goofl mmstiaus and we wantin'^ in our dutv ■ 
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God iu this thing must be acceptable. If to revenge our- 
selves or to render injurJ^ evil for evil, wound for wound, 
to take eye for ej^e, tooth for tooth ; if to fight for out- 
Avard and perishmg things, to go a-warring one against 
another Avhom Ave neA'er saA\’, nor Arith AA’hom aa’o never 
had any contest, nor anything to do, being moreover 
altogether ignorant of the cause of the AA-ar but onij' that 
the magistrates of the nations foment quarrels one against 
another, the causes AA'hercof are, for the most part, unknoAvn 
to the soldiers that fight, as aa'cII as ujion whose side the 
right or Avrong is ; and yet to be so furious and rage one 
against another to destroy and spoil all, that this or the 
other AA'orship may be receiA'cd or abolished ; if to do this 
and much more of this kind be to fulfil the LaAV of Christ, 
then are our adversaries indeed true Cliristians and Ave 
miserable heretics that suffer ourselv'cs to be spoiled, taken, 
imprisoned, banished, beaten and evil entreated AA’ithout 
any resistance, placing our trust onlj’^ in God that He may 
defend us and lead us bj' this AA’ay 'of the Cross unto His 
Kingdom. But if it be other AA-ays, Ave shall certainly 
receive the roAvard Avhich the Lord hath promised to those 
that cleave to Him, and, in denjing themselves, confide in 
Him. 

E. BAECI.AY. — An Ajmlogtj Jor the. 
true Christian Divinity. 


FACETIOXTSNESS 

Such a resolution seemeth indeed especially needful in 
this our age (this pleasant and jocular age), Avhieh is so 
infinite^ addicted to this sort of speaking that it scarce 
doth affect or prize anything near so much ; all reputation 
appearing noAA' to veil and stoop to that of being a AA’it : to 
be learned, to be AA'ise, to be good, are nothing in comparison 
thereto ; cA'en to be noble and rich are inferior things, and 
afford no such glory. Many at least, to purchase this glor}’’, 
to be deemed considerable in this faculty, and enrolled 
among the AA'its, do not only make shipwreck of conscience, 
abandon A-irtue, and forfeit all pretences to AA'isdom ; but 
neglect their estates, and prostitute their honour: so to 
the private damage of many particular persons, and AA’ith 

C3 
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no Fmali prejudice to the public, are our times possessed 
and transported with this humour. To repress the excess 
and extravagance whereof, nothing in way of discourse can 
serve better, than a plain, declaration when and how such 
a practice is allowable or tolerable : when it is wicked and 
vain, unworthy of a man endued with reason, and pretend- 
ing to honesty or honour. 

This 1 shall in some measure endeavour to perform. 

But first it may be demanded, what the thing we speak 
of is, or what this facetionsness doth import ? To which 
question I might reply, as Democritus did to him that 
asked the definition of a man. It is that which me aU see and 


hnotr : any one better apprehends uhat it is by acquaint- 
ance, than I can inform him by description. It is indeed 
a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many poq^ures. so many garbs, so variously 
apprehended by several eyes and jndgements, that it 
seemeth no less hard to .settle a clear and certain notion 
thereof.^than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the 
figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lioth in pat allusion 
to a known story . or in seasonable application of a trivial 
.mying. or in forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth 
in v.'ords and pbrase-s. taking advantage from the ambi^ty 
of tneir sense, or the afiinity of their sound : sometimes it 
is wrapped in a dre=s of humorous expression : sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodsed 
in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, 
in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly divertin'^ or cleverlv 
Tctortinx an objection ; 'sometime? It is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a la.=tv hvperhole. in 
a startlin" metaphor, in a plausible reconciling o'f contradic- 
tions, or in acute non=ease ; sometimes a sccnical represen- 
mtion of persons or thing-, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
g'-^turc. passeth for it : sometimes an affected sim- 

p!ic:tT,';fimrtiin^-saprrrr:ryTOp4yrjusbluntnc-''.givethitbcin": 

som^'timec it nseth only from a luckv- hitting upon what Is 

stw.ngr ; somctim-.fromacrauyrrrc-riing obvious matterto 

riie_put7)r.-<‘; oftoji ,t consists m one knows not what and 
^nnnerah up one can hanlly tell how. Its wavs are unre- 

cou:u,-i ne. and incxiihcablc. iK-ing answerable *to the num- 
btrif rnvmrs of fancy and windings of lanzuase. It 1= in 
-ort, ,a rn.at.tKT o. tT^s-aking out of the simple and plain 
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way (such as reason teaclieth and proveth things by), which 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression 
doth affect and amuse the fancj'', stirring in it some wonder, 
and breeding some delight thereto. It raiseth admiration, 
as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special 
felicity of invention, a vivacitj’' of spirit, and reach of wit 
more than vulgar, it seeming to argue a rai'e quickness of 
parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable ; 
a notable skill, that he can dexterously accommodate them 
to the purpose before hitn ; together with a lively briskness 
of humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashes of 
imagination. (Ulience in Aristotle such persons are termed 
eVtSc'ftot, dexterous men ; and drrpoTrot, men of facile or 
versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all 
things, or turn all things to themselves.) It also proeureth 
delight, by gratifying curiosity with its rareness or sem- 
blance of difficulty (as monsters, not for their beauty, but 
their rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their use, but their 
abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure) ; by diverting the 
mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by distilling gaietj' 
and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions 
of spirit in way of emulation or complaisance ; and by 
seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an 
unusual and thence grateful tang. 

I. Barrow. — Sermons : Against 
Foolish Talking and J esting. 


THE REST EVEREASTING 

Rest ! How sweet a word is this to mine ears ! Methinks 
the sound doth turn to substance, and having entered at 
the ear, doth possess my brain, and thence descendeth 
down to my very heart ; methinks I feel it stir and work, 
and that through all my parts and powers, but .with 
a various work upon my various parts ; to my wearied 
senses and languid spirits it seems a quieting powerful 
opiate ; to my dulled powers it is spirit and life; to 1113' dark 
eyes it is both eye-salve, and a prospective ; to my taste 
it is sweetness ; to mine ears it is melody ; to my hands 
and feet it is strength and nimbleness : methinks I feel 
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it digest as it proceeds, and increase my native heat and 
moisture, and lying as a reviving cordial at my heart, 
and from thence doth send forth lively spirits, which beat 
through all the pulses of my soul. Rest ! not as the stone 
that rests upon the earth, nor as these clods of flesh shall 
rest in the grave : so our beast mu.st rest as well as we ; 
nor is it the satisfying of our fleshly lusts, nor such a rest 
as the carnal world desire th- 0 blessed rest, where we shall 


never rest, day or night, crying, ‘ Holy. Holy. Holj', Lord 
God of Sabbaths ! ’ ; when we shall rest from sin hut 
not from worship; from suffering and sorrow, hut not 
from solace, 0 blessed day, when I shall rest with God I 
when I shall rest in the arms and bosom of my Lord ; when 
I shall rest in knowing, loving, rejoicing, and praising ; 
when my perfect soul and body together shall in these 
perfect actings perfectly enjoy the most perfect • God ! 
when God aLo, who is love itself, shall perfectly love me, 
yea, and rest in hi.s love to me, as I shall rest in my love to 
him, and rejoice over me with joy and singing, as I shall 
rejoice in him ! . . . 


0 comfortable meeting of my old acquaintance ! with 
whom I prayed and wept and suffered, with whom I spoke 
of thi.s day and place ! I see the grave could not contain 
you, the sea and earth must give up their dead ; the same 
Love hath redeemed and saved you also. This is not like 
our cottages of clay nor like our prLons or earthly dwellings. 
This voice of joy is not like our old complainings. <mr 
groans, our sighs, our impatient moans ; nor this melodious 
praise like our scorns and revilings, nor like the oaths and 
curses, which we heard on earth. This hodv is not like the 
h^y we had. nor this soul LLe the soul wu had. nor this 
life like the life that then we lived. We have chant^ed our 
place, we have changed our state, our clothes, our thoughts 
; "-e liave changed our comfanv 
for the ^eater part, and the rest of our companv is changed 
itseh. Before, a samt was weak and despised, so full of 
pride and peevishness and other sms, that we could scarce 
ofttimes_ discern their graces. But now, how gloriom 
a thing IS a saint ! l^Tiere is now their body of sin which 
veaned themselves and those about them ? Wh’ere are 
now our different judgements, our reproachful titles our 
divided spints, our exasperated passions, our strange looks. 
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our uncharitable censures ? Now u e arc all of one judge- 
ment, of one name, of one heart, of one house, and of one 
glory. 0 sweet reconcilement ! 0 happj" union which 
makes us first to be one u-ith Christ, and then to be one 
among ourselves ! Now our differences shall be dashed in 
our teeth no more, nor the Gospel reproached through our 
folly or scandal. 0 my soul, thou shalt nevermore lament 
the sufferings of the saints, nevermore condole the Church’s 
ruins, never bewail thy suffering friends, nor be wailing 
over their death-beds or their graves. Thou shalt never 
suffer thj" old temptations from Satan, the world, or thy 
ovTi flesh. Thj’- body vail be no more such a burden to thee. 
Thy pains and sickness are all now cured ; thou shalt be 
troubled with weakness and weariness no more. Thy head 
is not now an aching head, nor thy heart now an aching 
heart, thy hunger and thirst, and cold and sleep, thy labour 
and study, are all gone. 0 what a miglity change is this ! 
Prom the dunghill to the throne ! Prom persecuting 
sinners to praising saints ! Prom a body as vile as the 
carrion in the ditch to a body as bright os the sun in the 
firmament, from complainings under the displeasure of 
God to the perfect enjoyment of Him in love ; from all my 
doubts and fears of my condition, to this possession which 
hath put me out of doubt ; from all my fearful thoughts of 
death to this most blessed joyful life ! 

R. Baxter. — The Saints' Everlasting Best. 


SPEECH WITH CROMWELL 

A WTHLE after, Cromwell sent to speak with me, and 
when I came,' in the presence onlj’’ of three of his chief men, 
ho began a long and tedious speech to me 'of God'S Pro- 
vidence in the change of the government, and how God 
had owned it, and what great things had ^een done at 
home and abroad, in, the peace with Spain and Holland, 
&c. When he had wearied us all with speaking thus 
slowly about an hour, I told him. It was too great con- 
descension to acquaint me so fully with all those matters 
which were above me, but I told him that we took our 
ancient monarchy to be a blessing and not an evil to the 
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land, and humbl}’ cra%'ed hLs patience that I might ask 
him how England had ever forfeited that blessing and 
nnto whom the forfeiture was made 1 (I was fain to speak 
of the species of government onty, for they had lately 
made it treason by a law, to speak for the person of the 
king.) Upon that question he ■nas awakened into some 
pas.sion, and told me it was no forfeiture, but God had 
changed it as it pleased him ; and then he let fly at the 
Parliament (which thwarted him) ; and especially by 
name at four or five of those members which were my 
chief acquaintance ; and I presumed to defend them 
against his passion ; and thus four or five hours were 
spent. 

A few days after, he sent for me again to hear my judge- 
ment about liberty of conscience (which he pretended to 
bo most zealou-s for) before almost all his Privy Council : 
where, after another slow tedious speech of his, I told him 
a little of my judgement. And when two of his company 
had spun out a great deal more of the time, in such-like 
tedious (ljut mere ignorant) speeches, some four or five 
hours being spent, I told him that, if he would he at the 
labour to read it, I could tell him more of my mind in 
w riting in two sheets than in that way of .speaking in many 
days, and that I had a paper on that subject by me, wsritten 
for a friend, which if ho would peruse and allow for the 
change of the person, he would know my S'en^o. He 
rcoeivod tlic paper after, but I scarce believe that he ever 
read it ; for I ‘•aw that what he learned must be from 
hinwclf, being more di.>po‘:ed to speak many hours than 
to hfar one. and little heeding what another said when he 
bad spoken bimself. 

H. Baxter . — Rdiquiac Baxlcrianac. 


IBEAcox-snixi), Lor.n.— .S’cc Djsraeli.] 
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PERFECTION IN EBONY 

Tms great and just character of Oi’onooko gave me an 
extreme curiosity to see him, especially when I knew he 
spoke French and English, and that I could talk with him. 
But though I had heard so much of him, I was as greatly 
surprised when I saw him, as if I had heard nothing of 
him ; so beyond all report I found him. He came into the 
room and addressed himself to me and some other women 
with the best grace in the world. He was pretty tall, but 
of shape the most exact that can be fancied ; the most 
famous statuary could not form the figure of man more 
admirably turned from head to foot. His face was not of 
that bro\vn rusty black which most of that nation are, but 
a perfect ebony, or polished jet. His eyes were the most 
awful that could be seen, and very piercing ; the white of 
them being like snow, as were his teeth. His nose was 
rising and Roman, instead of African and flat ; his mouth 
the finest shaped that could be seen ; far from those great 
turned lips, which are so natural to the rest of the negroes. 
The whole proportion and air of his face was so nobly and 
exactly formed, that bating his colour, there could be 
nothing in nature more beautiful, agreeable, and hand- 
some. There was no one grace wanting, that bears the 
standard of true beauty. His hair came dovm to his 
shoulders, by the aids of art, which was by pulling it out 
with a quill, and keeping it combed ; of which he took 
particular care. Nor did the perfections of his mind come 
short of those of liis person ; for his discourse was admir- 
able upon ahnost anj’' subject : and whoever had heard 
him speak would have been convinced of their errors that 
all fine wit is confined to the white men, especially to those 
of Giristendom ; and would have confessed that Oronooko 
was as capable even of reigning well, and of governing as 
wisclj', had ns great a soul, as politic maxims, and Avas as 
sensible of power as any prince civilized in the most refined 
schools of humanity and learning, or the most illustrious 
courts. 

ArnEA Behn. — Oronooix) ; or. The Royal Slave. 
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Bi*T he'.' n’>"' cem*' to Ejiit'un!^. n n'.-io iti 

all ac"' fro-'thiuk'T ; .atvl I do nr.t to :«■«> 

oar CTO'.viij:^ of the honour of 'o 'rr.'.'.t n fouti'h r. H<- ** 
allor.cd to (-‘and fsnn in tli'* li't. in *i.- r;::!s‘. ra.virm 
act-rptatinri of the nnrrl. Bnt v h< n o'lr v, n;«r c/.Mtr.i-n'B 
hl'^ virtne'tour.rri'hi' parent', io thren i'.nrn.init v 

to all. love to hi' coinitry f}.',=t!iy tf'n.j- ran e, .and 
frngality ; he oucht to rifl'—t th.at l.f taV;*-^ ih'- eharncter 
from LaCrtiu'. r. <lo:e' 'te- uitiii .arid on- of th- .er.d 

conj'equer.tly of httle '-redit e.j.en- h' ']>nk' for h:- tnr.^U-r. 
I could cirsf.- .a picture of l-fj.v uni- i:i f<eitt4n - nr.'i eo!our> 
quite contrarr; and bnnz ri..".t;y o'd -.nti,'-.— ; •.iho l.iier.- 
and 5iw him. to vouch for its fib n*- Hut tl.e-e tl;in"s 
are trite and eommrm .amon:: rr.'-n of tnic 1* ttotv ; and our 
author and his painphl- 1 an- t»yj tontempiih'.e to ri quire 

commonphiees ju an-T-er, 


But the noble qu.-dity of .aii. tl.e mo-t divine of hi- .ar.rl ail 
virttse? xivis hi^ fnend-hsp ; .'o tiihivatfd in pTfectson bv 
him and hi- foliov.er?. tlmt th.e suer e.-ion of la- school l.o'tolj 
many hundred years after all th^ ott.rt' lud fail'd. Thi* 
la-l part i= true in the aath'ir frfjm~hom it '« tah'-n : hut 
our gleaner here^Tnisunderst.an'is it. Tlie succe.=.=:on indc-<-rl 
continaed at Athens, in the garden d'-clieat'd to it. longer 
tlxan the other_ sects p'j--'e“ssed their f:r=t staii'ins. But it" 
fal-e liiat professor- o' it last'd lor.gi-r m '*,.,n'rr’! 
than those of the others. Quite contrary • 'tis uc 11 kne.v.’ti 
that the Blatoni-t--. Peripatetics, and t?to;c= or rath" 
a jumble and compound of them .all. s-uVisr^ to.-,.- nUn- 
the empme was Cnri-rtian ; when there v.r.s po scIiot’' no 
footstep of the Epicureans left in the world. 

m-ndship. was so eminently cultivated hv Epkarus ? 

Cicero, savs iie, though other.vise a trr^t .ndver-.arv 
so nn. philosophical opinions, nives him this nohb test'i- 
monv. i eoufessit raises mv sc-om and_indignat;oLtVhi' 


C-.T- 1 -'I, - .‘ — ‘ They 

that 

- --ir purpose, Cicero .s opinion, without attending 
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to the person that speaks it ; an3' false argument, which 
he makes the Stoic or Epicurean use, and which they have 
thought fit to sanctify, they urge it as Cicero’s own.’ Out 
of his own mouth this pert teacher of his betters : 

’"AXXtDV larposy ctvros eXAcecrt f3pvm\ 

Tor tliis ver}' noble testimony, which he urges here as 
Cicero’s own, comes from the mouth of Torquatus, an 
Epicurean ; and is afterwards refuted by Cicero in his own 
name and person. Naj', so purblind and stupid was our 
writer, as not to attend to the beginning of his own passage, 
which he ushers in thus docked and curtailed : Epicnnis 
ita dicit, &c. ‘ Epicurus declares it to be his opinion, that 

friendship is the noblest, most extensive, and most delicious 
pleasure.’ Whereas in Torquatus it lies thus : ‘ Hie 

remaining head to be spoke to is friendship ; which, if 
pleasure be declared the chief good, ymi affirm n ill be all 
gone and extinct : ’ dc qua Epictirus quidem lia dicit, ‘ con- 
cerning which Epicurus declares his opinion,’ &c. Where 
it ’s manifest that affirmaiis, ‘ jmu affirm,’ is spoken of and 
to Cicero. So that here ’s an l^icurean testimony, of small 
credit in their own case (though our uTiter has thought fit 
to sanctity it), slurred upon us for Cicero’s ; and where the 
ver3’’ Epicurean declares that Cicero was of a contraiy 
opinion. 

R. Bentley. — Ranarlcs upon a late 
Discourse of Free-thinking. 


EASHIONS AND LIQUOR 

Whether a woman of fashion ought not to be declared 
a public enem3' ? 

Whether an Irish lady, set out with French silks, and 
Flanders lace, ma3' not be sajd to consume more beef and 
butter than a hundred of our labouring peasants ? 

Whether nine-tenths of our foreign trade be not carried 
on singly to support the article of vanity 1 

Whether it can be hoped, that private persons will not 
indulge this folly, unless restrained b3'^ the public ? 

How vanity is maintained in other countries ? Whether 
in Hungary, for instance, a proud nobility are not subsisted 
with small imports from abroad ? 
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■'tVhether there he a prouder people upon earth than the 
nohle Yenetiaa?, although they all v/ear plain black 

clothes 1 X. -c 

Y/hether a people arc to he pitie<l, that 'vvill not sacniice 

their little particular vanities to the public goo<l 1 And 
vet, vhether i^ch part rvould not except their ov/n foible 
from this public sacrifice, the ’squire his bottle, the ladj^ 
her lace 1 

Whether claret be not often drunk rather for vanity than 
for health or pleasure 1 . . . 

Hov.' much of the necessary sustenance of our people is 
yearly ejqjorted for brandy ? 

\Vhcther, if people must poi-on themselves, they had 
not better do it v/ith their own growth ? . . . 

Whether, if our ladies drank sage or haum tea out of Irish 
ware, it would he an insupportable national calamity ? . . . 

Wiiy, if a bribe by the palate or the purse be in effect 
the same thing, they should not he alike infamous ? 

G. BEEKEuri*. — The. Querist. 


THE s.’tflTCES OF TAE-V,'ATBU 

Tae-vtatep. is of singular use in strengthening the 
stomach and bowels, and agrue-s particularly well with 
infants, taken either by themselves or by the nurse, and 
best by both. Thongb as it tbrow-s the ill humours out 
into the surface of the skin, it may render them for a time, 
perhaps, unseemly with eruptions, hut withal healthy and 
lively. And I will venture to say, that it lays in them the 
principles of a good constitution for the rest of their lives. 

Xor is it only useful to the ho'lies of infants, it hath 
a1.-o a goo'i elTec-t on their minds, as those who drink it 
are observed to he remarkably forward and sprightly. 
Even the most heavy, lumpUh, and unpromising infants 
app'Ar to be much improved by it. A child there is In 
my ncighljourhfXKl, of fine parts, who at first seemed 
■•lupid and an idiot, but, by constant use of tar-water, 
grew lively and observing, and is now noted for under- 
standing bevfmd others of the same age. , . , 

Tl:erc is, I am verily pen-ruaded, no one thing in the 
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power of nrt or nature, that xvotild f-o generally and effectu- 
ally contrilnitc to repair the constitutions of our gentry 
and nobility, b3- strengthening the children, and casting oif 
in their infnnc3' those impurities and taints, which they 
often bring into the world. ... 

Ajiothcr reason uhieh ix'conuucnds tar-wntcr, particu- 
larly to infants and children, i.s the great security it brings 
against the .small-pox, to those that drink if, who arc 
obser%-cd, cither never to fake that distemper, or to have 
it in the gentle.st manner. 

G. Br,uKi:in:v . — Farther 'I'hovghU on Tar-walcr. 


[BvttSEiia, Lonu. — See BoDKcnicn.] 


i'i:.\u IN Tin: just 

ArrKn that I kept on the track, trudging ver.v stoutlj*, 
for nigh upon three inilc.s, and inj- beard (now beginning 
to grow at some length) was full of'gieat droj)s and pricki}', 
whereat I was verj' proud. I had not so much ns a dog 
with me, and the place was unkid and lonesome, and the 
rolling clouds vcr\' desolate ; and now if a wild sheep ran 
across ho uas scared at me as an encmj' ; and I for my 
part could not tell tho meaning of the marks on him. Wo 
called all this part ‘ Gibbet-moor not being in our parish ; 
but though there wore gibbets enough upon it, most part 
of tho bodies was gone, for tho value of tho chains, they 
said, and tho teaching of .young chirurgeons. 

But of all this I liad little fear, being no more a school- 
boy now, but a j'outh noil acquaint with Exmoor, and tho 
wise art of tho sign-posts, whereby a man, who barred tho 
road, now leads us along it with his finger-bones, so far as 
rogues allow him. My carbine was loaded and frcsbty 
primed, and I knew mj’sclf to be oven now a match in 
strength for any two men of tho size around our neighbour- 
hood, except in tho Glen Doone. ‘ Girt Jan Ridd,’ I was 
called alreadj", and folk grew feared to wrestle with me ; 
though I was tired of hearing about it, and often longed to 
be smaller. And most of all upon Sundays, when I had to 
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make vrz.y up our little chnrch, and tbe maidens tittered 
fit TUS, 

The soft -srhitemist came thicker around me, as the even- 
ing fell ; and the peat-ricks here and there, and the furze- 
bucks of the sumnier-time. •n'ere all out of shape in the 
tvrht of it. By and by, I began to doubt where I was, 
or how come there, not having seen a gibbet lately ; and 
then 1 hearrl the draught of the wind up a hoDow place 
with rocks to it ; and for the first time fear broke out 
(lil;e cold sweat) upon me. And yet I knew what a fool 
I wac. to fear nothing hut a sound! But when I .stopped 
to listen, there was no sound, more than a beating noLse, 
and that v'as all itL-ide me. Therefore I went on again, 
making company of my whistle, and keeping mv gun 
quite ready. 

Now when I came to an unknown place, where a stone 
was set up endwise, with a faint rwl cros-s upon it, and 
a polish from ‘orne conflict, I gathered my courage to stop 
and think, having sped on the way too hotly, Again-st 
that stone I set my gun. trying my spirit to leave it so, 
but keeping with iialf a hand for it ; and then what to do 
nezt wa.s the wonder. As for finding Uncle Ben — ^that wa* 
hi- own bu'nness, or at anv rate bis ezeentor's ; first I had 
to find my.=elf, and plentifnlly would thank God to find 
Ihfit at hoTficr for tb?; Falie of a]] our fa-Tnil'C, 

The voltnne= of the mist came rolling at me (like great 
v.ool. piflowed up with sleejiiness), and beUveen 
thfcm tingle was nothing more than waiting for the nest 
one Ihen evep-thing went out of sidit, and nkd was 
I c, riie rfonc k.hmd me, and view of mine ow^ shoes. 

by g- ^ manv horse? 
g^slbpmg. and m mv fngnt 1 set my {run. and said. ‘ God 

^'Othina- came, and mr 
feb b jrK. vnthoot my to lo-vrcr it. 

Bat pr<.^c.nt!y, whHe I was tbinVma ‘ Wiiat a fool lam” 
r-roce a. S stone 
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visible form approaching, I Aviped my forehead, and hoped 
for the best, and resolved to run every step of the way, till 
I drew our big bolt behind me. 

R. D. Blackjioee. — Lorna Doone. 


THE STUDY OF LAW 

The inconveniences here pointed out can never be 
effectually prevented, but b^”^ making academical educa- 
tion a preAuous step to the profession of the common laAv, 
and at the same time making the rudiments of the law a 
part of academical education. For sciences are of a sociable 
disposition, and flourish best in the neighbourhood of each 
other : nor is there any branch of learning, but may be 
helped and improved by assistances drawn from other arts. , 
If therefore the student in our laws hath formed both his 
sentiments and st3de, by perusal and imitation of the 
purest classical Avriters, among Avhom the historians and 
orators Avill best deserA’’e his regard ; if he can reason AA'ith 
precision, and separate argument from fallacy bj’' the clear 
simple rules of pure unsophisticated logic ; if he can fix 
his attention, and steadily pursue truth through any the 
most intricate deduction, by the use of mathematical 
demonstrations ; if he has enlarged his conceptions of 
nature and art, by a vieAV of the several branches of genuine 
experimental philosophj'^ ; if he has impressed on his mind 
the sound maxims of the law of nature, the best and most 
authentic foundation of human laivs ; if, lastly, he has 
contemplated those maxims reduced to a practical system 
hi the laws of imperial Rome ; if he has done this or anj"- 
part of it (though all may be easilj'’ done under as able 
instructors as ever graced any seats of learning), a student 
thus qualified may enter upon the stud3^ of the laivs Avith 
incredible adi'antage and reputation. And if, at the con- 
clusion, or during the acquisition of these accomplishments, 
he AA’ill afford himself here a year or tAi'o's further leisure, 
to lay the foundation of his future labours in a solid scien- 
tifical method, AA’ithout thirsting too earl3' to attend that 
practice Avliich it is impossible ho should rightty comprehend, 
ho AA’ill afterAA’ards proceed AA’ith the greatest ease. 

SiK W. Blackstohe. — T/ie Laws oj England. 
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THE STYIE IS TEE 3IA>' 


It is not easy to give a precise idea of what is meant by 
style. The best definition I can give of it is, the peculiar 
manner in which a man expresses his conceptions by means 
of language. It is different from mere Language or words. 
The words, which an author employs, may be proper and 
faultless ; and his style may, nevertheless, have great 
faults ; it may be dry, or stiff, or feeble, or affected. Siyle 
has always some reference to an author’s manner of think- 
ing. It is a picture of the ideas which rise in his mind, and 
of the manner in which they rise there ; and, hence, when 
we are examining an author's composition, it is. in many 
cases, extremely difficult to separate the style from the 
sentiment. 2so wonder these two should be so intimately 
connected, as style is nothing else than that sort of expres- 
sion which our thoughts most readily assume. Hence, 
different ^ countries have been noted "for peculiarities of 
style, suited to their different temper and genins. The 
eastern nations animated them style with the most strong 
and hyperbolical figures. The Athenians, a polished and 
acute people, formed a style accurate, clear, and neat. 
The Asiatics, gay and loose in their manners, affected 
a style florid and diffuse. 'The like sort of characteristical 
differences are commonly remarked in the style of the 
French, the English, and the Spaniards. In giving the 
general characters of style, it is usual to talk of a nervous, 
a feeble, or a spirited style ; which are plainly the charac- 
ters of a writer s manner of thinking, as well as of expres- 
sing himself ; so difficult it is to separate these two things 
from one another. Of the general characters of stvle, 
lam afterwards to discoorse ; but it irill he nec6.ssary to 
^gm ^th examining the more simple qualities of it ; 
from the assemblage of which, its more complex denomina- 
tions, m a great measure, result. 

the qualities of a good style mav be ranged under 
two heads, pempicnity and ornament. For all that can 
possibi}' lie required of language, is, to convey onr ideas 
cleMlj to the minds of others, and, at the same time, in 
pleasing arid interesting them, shall 
mo^t effectually strengthen the impressions which we seek 
to make. 

H. Bnup .. — Liciures on Rhclorlc. 
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THE BHILDING OE JERUSALEM 

I KNOW of no other Christianity and of no other gospel 
than the liberty both of body and mind to exercise the 
divine arts of imagination — ^imagination, the real and 
eternal world of which this Vegetable Universe is but 
a faint shadow, and in which we shall live in our eternal 
or imaginative bodies when these vegetable, mortal bodies 
are no more. The Apostles Icnew of no other Gospel. What 
were all their spiritual gifts ? Vhat is the Divine Spirit ? 
Is the Holy Ghost anj'' other than an intellectual fountain ? 
Vdiat is the harvest of the Gospel, and its labours ? VTiat 
is that talent which it is a curse to hide ? VTiat are the 
treasures of Heaven which wc arc to lay up for ourselves ? 
Are they an}’' other than mental studies and performances ? 
What are all the gifts of the Gospel ? Are they not all 
mental gifts ? Is God a spirit who must bo worshipped in 
spirit and in truth ? And are not the gifts of the Spirit 
everything to man ? O ye religious, discountenance eveij’ one 
among you who shall pretend to despise art and science. 
I call upon 3’ou in the name of Jesus ! VTiat is the life of 
man but art and science ? Is it meat and drink ? Is not 
the bodj’ more than raiment ? Vliat is mortalit}'' but the 
things relating to the bod}’’ vhich dies ? Vliat is immor- 
talit}' but the things relating to the si^irit which lives 
eternallj’’ ? VHiat is the joj’’ of Heaven but improvement in 
the things of the spirit ? Vliat are the pains of Hell but 
ignorance, idleness, bodily lust, and the devastation of the 
things of the spirit ? Answer this for j’ourselvcs, and expel 
from among j’ou those who pretend to despise the labours 
of art and science which alone are the labours of the 
Gospel. Is not this plain and manifest to the thought ? 
Can 3*ou think at all and not pronounce heartily that to 
labour in knowledge is to build up Jerusalem, and to 
despise knowledge is to despise Jerusalem and her builder.s? 
And remember, he who despises and mocks .a mental gift 
in auothex-, ealling it pride, and selfishness, and sin, mocks 
Je.su.s, the giver of evert' mental gift, vhich alwaj'S ajilJcar 
to the ignorance-loving hypocrite as sins. But that vhioh 
is a sin in the sight of cruel mau is not so in the sight of 
our kind God. 

W. Blvke. — Juritsahm. 
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[BotasGBEOKE, Loed. — See Saist-Joh2t.] 


the BtBEE IS SPAIS 

old peasant is reading in the portico. Eighty-four 
years have passed over his bead, and he is almost entirely 
deaf ; nevertheless he is reading aloud the second of 
Matthew ; three days since he bespoke a Testament, hut 
not being able to raise the money, he has not redeemed it 
until the present moment. He has just brought thirty 
farthings ; as I survey the silvery hair which overshadows 
hi-s sun-burnt countenance, the words of the song occurred 
to me, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou th 5 ’ servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.’ 

I e.vperienced much grave kindness and simple hospitality 
from the good people of Villa Seca during my sojourn 
amongst them. I had at this time so won their hearts by 
the ‘ formality ’ of my behaviour and language, that 
I firmly believe they would have resisted to the knife any 
attempt uhich might have been made to arrest or otherwise 
maltreat me. He ufao wishes to become acquainted with 
the genuine Spaniard, must seek him not in sea-ports and 
large towns, but in lone and remote villages, like those of 
the Sagra. There he uill find all that gravity of deportment 
and chivalry of disposition which Cervantes is said to have 
sneered away ; and there be will hear, in everj^day conver- 
sation, those grandiose expressions, which, when met with 
in the romances of chivalry, arc scofied at as ridiculous 
exaggerations. 

1 had one enemy in the village — it was the curate. ‘ The 
fellow is a heretic and a scoundrel,’ said he one day in the 
conclave. Ho never enters the church, and is poisoning 
the minds of the jieople with his Lutheran books. Let him 
he hound and .sent to Toledo, or turned out of the village 
at least.’ 

' 1 will ha%’c nothing of the kind,’ said the alcalde, 11110 
ivas said to l>e a Carlist. ‘If he has his opinions, 1 have 
min*' too. He has conducted himself with politeness. MTij' 
should 1 interfere with him 1 He has been courteous to 
my daughter, and has presented her with a volume. Que 
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viva ! and -vvith respect to his being a Lutheran, I have 
heard say that amongst the Lutherans there are sons of 
as good fathers as here. He appears to me a caballero. 
He speaks n-ell.’ 

‘ There is no denying it,’ said the surgeon. 

‘ ^Vho speaks so -well ? ' shouted tlie herrador. ‘ And 
who has more formalitj' ? Va}’a ! did he not praise mv 
horse, “ The Flower of Spain ” ? Did he not say that in 
the whole of Ingalaterra there -was not a better ? Did he 
not assure me, moreover, that if he were to remain in Spain 
he would purchase it, giving me my own price ? Turn him 
out, indeed ! Is he not of my or^m blood, is he not fair- 
comploxioned ? Wlio shall turn him out when I, “the one- 
eyed,” say no ? ’ 

G. Borrow. — The Bible in Spain. 


THE FIGHT IX THE HELL 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged ■\\-ifh con- 
siderable furj', but it so happened that during this time 
I was never able to knock the Flaming Tinman down, but 
on the contrary received six knock-down blows myself. 
‘ I can never stand this,’ said I, as I sat on the knee of 
Belle, ‘ I am afraid I must give in ; the Flaming Tinman 
hits very hard,’ and I spat out a mouthful of blood. 

‘ Sure enough you’ll never beat the Flaming Tinman in 
the way you fight — it ’s of no use flipping at the Flaming 
Tinman with your left hand ; why don’t you use your 
right ? ’ 

‘ Because I’m not handy with it,’ said I ; and then 
getting up, I once more confronted the Flaming Tinman, 
and struck him six blows for his one, but they were all left- 
handed blows, and the blow which the Flaming Tinman 
gave me knocked me off my legs. 

‘ How, will you use Long Melford ? ’ said Belle, picking 
me up. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean bj' Long Helford,’ said 
I, gasping for breath. 

‘ IVhy, this long right of yours,’ said Belle, feeling my 
riglit arm — ‘ if you do, I shouldn’t wonder if you yet stand 
a chance.’ 
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And no-n" tlie Tlaming Tinman -vvas once more ready, 
mucli more ready than myself. I. however, rose from my 
second’s knee ab well as my weakness %voidd permit me ; 
on he came, striking left and right, appearing almost as 
fresh as to wind and spirit as when he first commenced the 
combat, though his eyes were considerably swelled, and his 
nether lip was cut in two ; on he came," striking left and 
right, and I did not like his blows at all. or even the wind 
of them, which was anything but agreeable, and I gave 
way before him. At last he aimed a blow, which, had it 
taken full effect, would doubtless have ended the battle, 
hut owing to his slipping, the fi-st only grazed my left 
shoulder, and came ^rith terrific force against a tree, close 
to which I had been driven ; before the Tinman could 
recover himself, I collected all my strength, and stmek 
him beneath the ear, and then fell to the ground completely 
exhausted, and it so happened that the blow which I struck 
the tinker beneath the eat was a right-handed blow, 

, * Hm^ah for Long Melford ! ’ I heard Belle exclaim ; 
there is nothing like Long Jlelford for shortness all the 
u'orld over.’ 


At these words, I turned round my head as I lay, and 
perceived the Flaming Tinman stretched upon the ground 
apparently Mnseless, ‘ He is dead,’ said the vulgar woman, 
tu vainly endeavoured to raise him up ; ‘he is dead ; 
the best man in all the north country, kiUed in this fashion, 
by a boy.- Alarmed at these words, I made shift to get on 
my feet ; and, with the a-ssistance of the woman, placed 
my Men adv^aiy in a sitting posture. Iput my hand to 
hi-s heart, and felt a slight pnlration. ‘ He ’s not dead.’ said 

recover 


G. Bobeow. — Lavengro. 


sujuiixG trp or DP.. 




He.Iot^ praiw when it was brought to him ; but was 
too proud to seek for it. He was somewhat sus^tible of 
flattery. As he wa.s general and unconfined in hu^rtudies. 
he cannot he considered as master of any one particular 
but he had accumulated a vast and varied collec- 


-'ience ; 
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tioii of learning and knowledge, wliicli was so aiTanged in 
liis mind, as to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. 
But his superiority over other learned men consisted chiefly 
in what may be called the art of thinking, the art of using 
his mind ; a certain continual power of seizing the useful 
substance of all that he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear 
and forcible mamier ; so that knowledge, which we often 
see to be no better than lumber in men of dull imderstand- 
ing, was, in him, true, evident, and actual visdom. His 
moral precepts are practical; for they are drawn froin an 
intimate acquaintance uith human nature. His maxims 
cany conviction ; for they are founded on the basis of 
common sense, and a very attentive and minute survey of 
real life. His mind was so full of imagerj’’, that he might 
have been peipctuaUv a poet ; yet it is remarkable, that, 
however rich his prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, 
in general, have not much of that splendour, but are rather 
distinguished by strong sentiment and acute observ'ation, 
conveyed in harmonious and energetic verse, particularly 
in heroic couplets. Though usually grave, and even awful, 
in lu's deportment, he possessed uncommon and peculiar 
powers of wit and hummm ; he frequently indulged himself 
in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merriment was 
often enjoyed in his company ; n ith this giunt advantage, 
that, as it was entirely free from any poisonous tincture of 
vice or impiety, it was salutary to those who shared in it. 
Ho liad accustomed himself to such accuracy in his common 
conversation, that he at all times expressed his thoughts 
with great force, and an elegant choice of language, the 
efTcot of which was aided by his having a loud voice, and 
a slow deliberate utterance. In him were united a most 
logical head with a most fertile imagination, which gave 
him an extraordinary advantage in arguing ; for he could 
I'casoii close or wide, as he saw best for the moment. 
Exulting in his intellectual strength and dexterity, he could, 
when ho pleased, be the greatest sophist that ever con- 
tended in the lists of declamation ; and. from a spirit of 
contradiction and a dcliglit in showing his powers, he 
would often maintain the nrong side with equal warnuli 
and ingeuuity ; so that, when there was an audience, ins 
real opinions could seldom be gathered from by talk , 
though when he was in company with a single inend, lie 
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would discuss a subject with genuine fairness : but he was 
too conscientious to make error permanent and pernicious, 
bv deliberately writing it ; and, in all his numerous works, 
he earnestly inculcated what appeared to him to be the 
truth ; his piety being constant, and the ruling principle of 
all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquire- 
ments, and virtues, were so extraordinaiy. that the more 
his character is considered, the more he will be regarded 
by the present age, and by posterity, with admiration and 
reverence. 

J. Boswelu. — Life of Johnson. 


THE CHOOSrXG OE A POPE 

Akoh after the death of the pope Gregoiy. the cardinals 
drew them into the conclave, in the palace of Saint Peter. 
Anon after, as they were entered to choose a pope, accord- 
ing to their usage, such one as should he good and profitable 
for holy Church, the Piomans assembled them together in 
a great number and came into the bowrage of Saint Peter : 
they were to the number of thirty thousand what one and 
other, in the intent to do evil, if the matter went not accord- 
ing to their appetites. And they came oftentimes before the 
conclave, and said, Hark ye, sir cardinals, deliver you at 
OHM, and make a pope ; ye tany too long ; if ye make 
change him; but if ye make any 
other, the Koman people and consuls will not take him 
^r pop^ and ye put yourself all in adventure to he slain. 
Ihe cardinals, who were as then in the danger of the 
mmans, and heard well those wortLs, they were not at 
their case, nor asmred of their lives, and so appeased them 

fn P.omans. that such a.s were next 

to the conclave, to the intent to make the cardinals afraid, 

bSke - eh™ condescend the rather to their opinions, 

whereas the cardinals 
cardinals went surely to have been slain, 
and so fi^ away to save their lives, some one wav and 
tie liomans were not so content, hut 
took them, and put them together again, whether they 
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■would ov not. The cardinals then seeing theniselvcs in 
the danger of the Romans, and in great peril of their lives, 
agreed among themselves, more for to please the people 
than for any devotion ; howbeit, by good election they 
chose an holy man, a cardinal of the Roman nation, whom 
Pope Urban the Fifth had made cardinal, and he was called 
before, the Cardinal of Saint Peter. This election pleased 
greatly the Romans, and so this good man had all the rights 
that belonged to the ])apality ; howbeit ho lived not but 
three days after, and I shall show you why. The Romans, 
who desired a pope of their own nation, were so joyful of 
this new pope, that they took him, who was a hundred 
year of age, and .set him on a white mule, and so led him 
up and down through the city of Rome, e.valting him, and 
showing how they had vanquished the cardinals, seeing 
they had a pope Roman according to their owm intents, in 
so much that the good holy man was so sore travailed that 
he fell sick, and so died the third day, and was buried in the 
Church of Saint Peter, and there he lioth. 

J. Boukciiier, Baron Berners. — Translation 
of Froissart's Chronicles. 


THE STl'LE OF THE SCRITTURES 

In the first place, it should be considered that those 
cavillers at tho stylo of the Scriptures that j'ou and I have 
hitherto met with, do — for want of skill in the original, 
especially in tho Hebrew — judge of it by the translations 
wherein alone they read it. Now', scarce any but a linguist 
W'ill imagine how' much a book may lose of its elegancy b3' 
being read in another tongue than that it was w'rittcn in, 
especially if the languages from which and into w'hich tho 
Version is made bo so very differing as are those of the 
eastern and these w’ostern parts of tho world. But of this 
I foresee an occasion of saying something hereafter; j'Ct 
at present I must observe to jmu, that tho stylo of the 
Scripture is much more disadvantaged than that of other 
books, by being judged of by translations. For the religious 
and just veneration that the interpreters of the Bible have 
had for that sacred book, has made them, in most places. 
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render tlie HeTjrew and Greek passages so scrupulously 
word for word, tkat, for fear of not keeping close enou^ 
to tke sease, they usuallj- care not how much they lose of 
the eloquence of passages they translate. So that, whereas 
in those versions of other hooks that are made by good 
linguists, the interpreters are wont to take the liberty’’ to 
recede from the authors’ words, and also substitute other 


phrases instead of his, that they may express his meaning 
without injuring his reputation: in translating the Old 
Testament, interpreters have not put Hebrew phrases into 
latin or English phrases, hut only into Latin or English 
words, and have too often, besides, bj' not sufficiently 
understanding, or at least considering, the various signifiea- 
tions of words, particles, and tenses, in the holy tongue, 
made many things apjjear less coherent, or less rational, or 
less considerable, which, by a more free and skilful rendering 
of the original, would not be blemished by any appearance 
of such imperfection. And though this fault ol interpreters 
be pardonable enough in them, as carrying much of its 
excuse in its cause, }'et it cannot hut much derogate from 
fte^ Scripture to appear with peculiar disadvantages, 
jK'Sides those many that are common to almost all books, 
by being tran-slate^l. . . . 

'il'e should carefully distinguish hetv/een what the 
i^npture itself says, and what is only snid in the Scripture. 
For we must not look upon the Bible as an oration of God 
to men, or as a body of laws, like our English statute- 
book, wherein it is the legi.slator that all the way speaks 
to the people ; but as a collection of composures of very 
difienng sorts, and written at ven- distant times : and o'f 
such composures, that thou^ the holv men of God (as 

wn ^ Holv Spirit, who 

asa^ed them in penning the Scripture, 

of To’hua T>«=5des the books 

Evangelist* Chronick-s, the four 
^Vrintiire ^ Apostles, and other parts of 

bHtorical and wont to be so 
allied, th rc are, in the other hooks, manv pa^sac^es that 
desen^e the same name, and many others 'wherein tLui 
cj he not mere narratives of things done, many .savhrns 
and expressions are recorded that cither belong not to the 
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author of the Scripture, or must be looked upon as such 
wherein his secretaries personate others. 

R. Boyle. — Sotne Coiisiderations touching 
the Style of the Holy Scriptures. 


A AYORTHY MERCHANT 

A WORTHY merchant is the heir of adventure, whose 
hopes hang much upon Avind. Upon a Avooden horse he 
rides through the world, and in a meny gale makes a path 
through the seas. He is a discoverer of countries and 
a finder out of commodities, resolute in his attempts and 
roj'al in his expenses. He is the life of trafSc and the 
niaintainer of trade, the sailor’s master and the soldier’s 
friend. He is the exercise of the exchange, the honour of 
credit, the observation of time, and the understanding of 
thrift. His study is number, his care his accounts, his 
comfort his conscience, and his AA'ealth his good name. He 
fears not Scjdla and sails close by Char 3 -bdis, and liaA’ing 
beaten out a storm, rides at rest in a harbour. Bj' his 
sea-gain he makes his land-purchase, and by the knoAV- 
ledge of trade finds the ke^’’ of his treasure. Out of his 
traA^els he makes his discourses, and from his ejm-obserA^a- 
tions brings the models of architectures. He plants the 
earth AA'ith foreign fruits, and knovAS at home AA’hat is good 
abroad. He is neat in apparel, modest in demeanour, 
daintj’’ in diet and civil in his carriage. In sum, he is the 
pillar of a citA’-, the euricher of a country, the furnisher of 
a court, and the AA’orth3’ serA'ant of a lung. 

H. Breton. — The Good aitd the Bad. 


EEOM THE PASTON LETTER BAG 

Gnfo 7ny right u-ell-bclovcd Valcnthie, John Boston, Squire, 
be this bill delivered, d;c. 

Bight reverend and Avorshipful, and my right well- 
beloA’cd Valentino, I recommend me unto 3'ou, full hcartil3' 
desiring to hear of 3'’our AA'olfare, which I beseech Almighty 
God long for to preserve unto His pleasure and your heart s 
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for one single moment, or to change his position m this 
House. I am sure that the noble lord is not inaccessiDie 
to appeals made to him from honest motives and with no 
unfriendly feeling. The noble lord has been for more than 
forty years a member of this House. Before I was norn, 
he sat upon the Treasury bench, and he has devoted his hte 
in the service of his countrj'. He is no longer young, ami 
his life has extended almost to the term allotted to man. 
I would ask, I would entreat the noble lord to take a course 
which, when he looks back upon his whole political career 
whatever he may therein find to be pleased nith, whatever 
to regret — cannot but be a source of gratification to him- 
By adopting that course he would have the satisfaction ot 
reflecting that, having obtained the object of his laudable 
ambition — having become the foremost subject of the Crown, 
the director of, it may be, the destinies of his country, and 
the presiding genius in her councils — he had achieved a still 
higher and nobler ambition; that he had returned the 
sword to the scabbard — that at his v ord torrents of blood 
had ceased to flow— tliat he had restored tranquillity t® 
Europe, and saved this country from the indescribable 
calamities of war. 

J. Bright. — Speech in Bouse, of Commons, Feh. 23, l8oo. 


riXTCBE AT EVnmSG nEATRRS 

‘ hf.i’rup.i: is now at her evening prayers ; she is kneeling 
before those red bills. I see her prostrate on the great 
steps of her altar, praying for a fair night for mariners at 
sea, for travellers in deserts, for lambs on moors, and 
unfledged birds in woods. Caroline, I see her, and I ^'ili 
tell you what she is like ; she is like what Eve was when 
she and Adam stood alone on earth.’ 

‘ And that is not ililton's Eve, Shirley.’ 

‘ Milton’s Eve ! Milton’s Eve, I repeat ! Ko, by the 
pure Mother of God, she is not > Cary, we are alone • we 
may speak vhat we think. Milton was great ; but was ho 
good 1 His brain was right ; how was his heart 1 He 
saw heaven ; he looked down.on hell. He saw Satan, and 
Sin, his daughter, . and Death, their horrible offspring- 
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Angels serried before him their battalions — the long lines 
of adamantine shields flashed back on his blind eyeballs 
the nmitterable splendour of heaven. Devils gathered 
their legions in his sight ; their dim, discrowned and 
tarnished armies passed rank and file before him. Milton 
tried to see the first woman ; but, Gary, he saw her not ’ 

‘ You are bold to say so, Sliirley.’ 

‘ Not more bold than faithful. It was his cook that he 
saw ; or it was Mrs. Gill, as I have seen her, making 
custards in the heat of summer in the cool dairy, with 
rose-trees and nasturtiums about the latticed window, 
preparing a cold collation for the Rectors — preserves and 
“ dulcet creams ” — puzzled “ what choice to choose for 
deliGac5' ! what older so contrived as not to mix 
tastes, not well-joined, inelegant, but bring taste after 
taste, upheld with kindliest change 

‘ All very well, too, Sliirle}''.’ 

‘ I would beg to remind him that the first men of the 
earth were Titans, and that Eve was their mother : from 
her sprang Saturn, H5'perion, Oceanus ; she bore Pro- 
metheus ’ 

‘ Pagan that you are, what does that signify ? ’ 

‘ I say there wore giants on the earth in those days — 
giants that strove to scale heaven. The first woman’s 
breast that heaved with life on this world 3nelcled the 
daring which could contend with Omnipotence ; the 
strength which could bear a thousand j-ears of bondage ; 
the vitality which could feed that vulture Death through 
uncounted ages ; the unexhausted life and uncoiTupted 
excellence — sisters to immortalitj- — which, after millen- 
niums of crimes, struggles, and woes, could conceive and 
bring forth a Jlessiah. The first woman was heaven-born. 
Vast was the heart whence gushed the well-spring of the 
blood of nations ; and grand the undegenerate head where 
rested the consort-crown of creation.’ 

‘ She coveted an apple, and was cheated b\' a snake. 
But j’ou have got such a hash of Scripture and undhologj' 
into j'oiir head that there is no making any sense of you. 
You have not j'ct told mo what you saw kneeling on tho.^e 
hills.’ 

* I saw — I now see — a woman-Titan ; her robe of blue 
air spreads to the outskirts of the heath, where j-onder 
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fiock is grazing ; a veil wWte as an avalanche sweeps from 
her head to her feet, and arabesques of lightning flame on 
its borders. Under her breast I see her zone, purple like 
that horizon ; through its blush shines the star of evening. 
Her steady et'es I cannot picture ; they are clear ; they 
are deep as lakes; they are hfted, and full of worship; 
they tremble with the softness of love and lustre of prayer. 
Her forehead has the expanse of a cloud, and is paler 
than the early moon, risen long before dark gathers ; she 
reclines her bosom_ on the ridge of StiUbro’ iloor ; her 
Bi'shty hands are joined beneath it. So kneeling, face to 
face she speaks with God. That Eve is .Jehovah's aanghtcr, 
as Adam was His son.’ 

^e is very vague and visionary. Come, Shirlev ; we 
ought to go into church.’ 

^rohne, I will not ; I will stay out here with my 
mother Eve, in these days called Xature. I love her — • 
undoing, mighty being * Heaven may have faded from 
her brow when she fell in Paradise, but all that is glorious 
on eaHh shines there still. She is taking me to her bosom, 
and showing me her heart.’ 

Chauloite Eeokxe.— S hirley. 


X msT rapHEssiov or BixGrcrsi 

reader. Look ! don't call the picture 
T neither flat nor dull to me when 

mST;.. nn a mild February ' 

COM ^ nij-self on the road to Brussels, nothing 

eonld look , apid to me. % sense of eniocment no=sesscd 

I wIsroiS-^T^^^ ^tonchei\een.esquisite- 

met- gocp health ; Pleasure and I had never 

fac-ultvofmvnffP enervated or .‘=ated one 

1 clasped in mv anns for the 
reSved mV ml It “^nco of her smile and embrace 
tSt Ttle m wind. Yes, at 

tStfftheSl S® ^ donuts not 

‘Timi w V behold a glorious 

E^esf not • hS t “‘I ? he 

ateadv fluVe<^^=fnf u? flushed 

airtauj, flushed and gHded. and having gained it he is 
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certain of the scene beyond. He kno^\•s that the sun -will 
face him, that his chariot is even now coming over the 
eastern horizon, and tliat the herald breeze he feels on his 
ciieek is opening for the god’s career a clear, vast 25ath of 
azure, amidst clouds soft as pearl and warm as flame. 
Difficulty and toil were to be m}"^ lot, but sustained by 
energy, drawn on hy hopes as bright as vague, I deemed 
such a lot no hardshijj. I mounted now the hill in shade ; 
there were j)ebbles, inequalities, briers in my path, but 
eyes were fixed on the crimson peak above ; my 
iniagination was with the refulgent firmament beyond, and 
I thought nothing of the stones turning under my feet, or 
of the thorns scratching 1113^ face and hands. 

I gazed often, and alwa3^s with delight, from the window 
of the diligence (these, be it remembered, were not the da3's 
of trains and railroads). AVell ! and what did I see ? I will 
tell 3'ou faithfull3’. Green, reedy swamps ; fields fertile 
but flat, cultivated in patches that made them look like 
magnified kitchen-gardens ; belts of cut trees, formal as 
pollard willows, skirting the horizon ; naiTou' canals, gliding 
slow by the road-side ; painted Flemish farm-houses ; some 
very dirty hovels ; a grey, dead sky ; wet road, wot fields, 
wet house-tops ; not a beautiful, scarce^ a picturesque 
object mot my 03^0 along the whole route ; yet to me all 
was beautiful, all was more than picturesque. 

Charlotte Bronte. — The Professor. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 

It must be admitted that, were our laws less severe with 
respect to debtors, were people less afraid of the jail on 
failure of, payment, there would be less credit, and con- 
sequently less dealing in this so wondrousl3’ wealthy and 
trading a nation. But if our credit were less, would not 
our extravagance lessen also ? Should we see such princob' 
tables among people of the lower class ? would so much 
claret, spirits, and ale, intoxicate a kingdom ? should we 
see^ the value of a German prince’s ransom gorgeously 
attiring each of our belle-dames, if neither merchant, 
butcher, brewer, laceman, mercer, milliner, nor tailor, 
would trust ? 
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fortune ; thirdlj’, he deprives himself of the possibility of 
payment ; and lastly, he lays an unnecessary burden on 
the public, -who, in charity, must maintain the member 
whom he in his cruelt}'- confines. 

H. Brooke. — The. Fool of Quality. 


[Brooke, Lord. — See Greville.j 


GREEK models 

It is an extremelj’' common error among young persons, 
impatient of academical discipline, to turn from the painful 
study of ancient, and particularly' of Attic composition, and 
solace themselves with works rendered easy' by' the famili- 
arity' of their own tongue. They' plausibly contend, that 
as powerful or captivating diction in a pure English sty'le 
is, after all, the attainment they' are in search of, the 
study' of the best English models affords the shortest road 
to this point ; and even admitting the ancient examples 
to have been the great fountains from which all eloquence 
is drawn, they' would rather profit, as it were, by' the 
classical labours of their English predecessors, than toil 
over the same path themselves. In a word, they' would 
treat the perishable results of those labours as the standard, 
and give themselves no care about the immortal originals. 
Tliis argument, the thin covering which indolence weaves 
for herself, Avoukl speedily sink all the fine arts into barren- 
ness and insignificance. Why, according to such reasoners, 
should a sculptor or painter encounter the toil of a journey 
to Athens or to Rome ? Far better Avork at home, and 
profit by' the labour of those Avho huA'C resorted to the 
Vatican and the Parthenon, and founded an English 
school, adapted to the taste of our oato country'. Be you 
assured that the Avorks of the English chisel fall not more 
short of the AA'onders of the Acropolis than the best pro- 
ductions of modern pens fall short of the chaste, finished, 
ner\'ous, and oA'erAvhelming compositions of them that 
‘ resistless fulmined OA'er Greece Be equally' sure that, 
with hardly' any' exception, the great things of poetry and 
of eloquence haA'e been done by' men AA’ho cultiA'ated the 
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miglitv exemplars of Athenian genius with daily and with 
nie^htly devotion. Among poets there is hardly an excep- 
tion to this rule, unless may be so deemed Shakespeare, an 
exception to all rules, and Dante, familiar as a contem- 
porary with the works of Roman art, composed in Ins 
mother tongue, haring taken, not so much for his guide 
as for his ‘ master Virgil, himself almost a translator 
from the Greeks. . . . 

After forming and chastening the taste by a diligent 
study of those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire 
correct habits of composition in our own language, first 
by studying the best writers, and ne.xt by translating 
copiously into it from the Greek. This is by far the best 
exercise that I am acquainted with for at once attaining 
a pure English diction, and avoiding the tameness and 
regularity of modem composition. But the English writers 
who really unlock the rich sources of the language, am 
those who flourished from the end of Elizabeth’s to the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign ; who u=ed a good Saxon dialect 
%rith ease but correctness and perspicuity, — Gleamed in the 
ancient classics, but only enriebing their mother tongu® 
where the Attic could supply its defects — ^not overlaying 
it with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words,— ^well 
practised in the old rules of composition or rather colloca- 
tion (tCi Sfo-is) which unite natural ease and variety with 
absolute harmony, and give the author’s ideas to develop 
themselves with the more truth and simplicity when clothed 
in the ample folds of inversion, or run from the exuberant 
to the elliptical without ever being either redundant or 
obscure. Those great wits had no foreknowledge of such 
times as succeeded their brilliant age, when styles should 
arise, and for a season prevail over both puritv, and 
nature, and antique recollections — ^now meretriciouslv orna- 
mented, more than half French in the phrase, and to mere 
figures fantastically sacrifleing the sense — ^now heavilv and 
regularly fashioned as if by the plumb and rule, and bv the' 
eye rather thantheear,withaneedless profusion of ancient 
words and flexions, to displace those of our own Saxon, 
instead of temperately STipplying its defects. , . . Addison 
may have been pure and elegant; Dryden airy and nervous ; 
Taylor wtty and fanciful ; Hooker weightv and various ; 
but none of them united force with beauty— the perfection 
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of matter with the most refined and chastened stylo; and 
to one clinrgo all, even the most faultless, are exposed — the 
offence unknown in ancient times, but the besetting sin of 
later days — they always overdid — never knoAving or feeling 
when they had done enough. 

Henrv, Lord BnouaiiASt. — hiangtiral Discourse, as 
Lord Rector of the Universitj'' of Glasgow (April 6, 
1825). 


RAB 

In slunk the faithful beast. I wish you could have seen 
him. There are no such dogs now. He belonged to a lost 
tribe. As I have said, ho was brindled, and grey like 
Rubislaw granite ; his hair short, hard, and close, like 
a lion’s ; his body thick-set, like a little bull — a sort of 
compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have boon ninety 
pounds’ weight, at the least ; ho liad a largo blunt head"; 
his muzzle black as night, liis mouth blacker than any 
night, a tooth or two — being all ho had — gleaming out of 
his jaAVs of darknoss. His head was scarred Avith the 
records of old Avounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all 
OA'er it ; one eye out, one ear cropped as close as Avas 
Archbishop Leighton’s father’s ; the remaining eye had 
the power of tAvo ; and aboA'e it, and in constant com- 
munication Avith it, Avas a tattered rag of an ear, AA-hich 
AA’as for over unfurling itself, like an old flag ; and then 
that bud of a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any 
sense bo said to bo long, being ns broad as long — the 
mobility, the instantaneousness of that bud AA'ere verj' 
funny and surprising, and its expressive tAA’inklings and 
AA'inkings, the intercommunications hetween the eye, the 
ear, and it, AA’cre of the oddest and sAA'iftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size ; and 
ha\dng fought his Avay all along the road to absolute 
supremacy, he AAms as mighty in his oaati line as Julius 
Caesar or the Duke of AVellington, and had the graA’ity of 
all great fighters. 

You must ha Am often observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of ceidain dogs to men. Noav, 
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I never look at Eak vltkout thinking of the great Baptist 
preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same large, heavy, menacing, 
combative, sombre, honest countenance, the same deep 
inevitable eye, the same look, as of thunder a«1«^I’< 
ready,— neither a dog nor a man to be trilled with. 

J. I>RO^^'s.— iYornc Sitbscciv<ic. 


ILU’PV DRE.iMS 

IJow for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to 
relate were not a liLstory, but a piece of poctiy, and would 
sound to common cans like a fable ; for the world, 1 count 
it not an inn, but an ho'^ital ; and a place not to live, but 
to die in. Tiic world that I regard is of my.self ; it i.*! the 
microcosm of my o^vn frame that I cast mine eye on ; for 
the other, 1 use it hut like my globe, and turn it round 
sometimes for my Tccreation. Mon that look upon nrv 
outside, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude, for I am above Atla.s's shoulders. The earth 
fs a point not only in respect of the heavens above us, but 
of that heavenly and celestial part witliin us : that mass 
of flesh that circumscribes me limits not my mind : that 
surface that tells the heavens it hath an end. cannot 
persuade me I have any. I take my circle to he above 
three hundred and sixty ; though the number of the arc 
do measure my body, it comprehendeth not mV mind- 
IFliiLst I study to find how 1 am a microcosm, or little 
world, 1 find myself something more than the great. Tlierc 
is .surely a piece of divinity in us, something that was before 
the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun. Eaturc 
tells me I am the image of God, as well as Scripture- He 
that understands not thus much, hath not liis introduction 
or lir.'t lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man. 
X<et me not injure the felicity of others if I sav 1 am as 
happy as any. ‘ If the heavens fall, let Thy will be done,’ 
salveth all ; so that whatsoever happens, it is hut what 
our daily prayers desire. In brief. I am content, and what 
shall Providence add morel Surclv this is it we call 
happiness, and this do I enjoy ; rvitli this I am happy in 
a dream, and as content to enjoy a happiness in a fancy*. 
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as otiliers in a more apparent truth and reality. There is 
surety a nearer apprehension of anything that delights us 
in our dreams than in our waked senses; ■uithout this 
I Mere unhappy, for my au'aked judgement discontents 
me, ever Avliispering unto me that I am from my friend ; 
hut my friendly dreams in night requite me, and make me 
tliink I am within his arms. I thank God for my happj’ 
dreams, as I do for my good rest ; for there is a satisfaction 
unto reasonable desires, and such as can he content with 
a fit of happiness. And surety it is not a melancholy conceit 
to thinli we are all asleep in tliis world, and that the conceits 
of tliis life are ns mere dreams to those of the next as the 
phantasms of the night to the conceits of the da}'. There 
is an equal delusion in both, and the one doth but seem to 
be the emblem or pictm'e of the other ; we are somewhat 
more than ourselves in our sleeps, and the slumber of the 
body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the 
ligation of sense, but the hbei’ty of reason, and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancy of our sleeps. At my 
nativity, my ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpius ; 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I tliink I 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no way 
facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize 
[gallantry] of company ; yet in one dream I can compose a 
whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh mj'self awake at the conceits thereof. Were 1113' 
memoiy as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would 
never stud}' but in my di'eams, and this time also would 
I choose for my devotions. 

Sir T. Beowjse. — Eeligio Medici. 


THE COHMON COURSE OF OUR DIET 

Why we confine our food unto certain animals, and 
totally reject some others, how these distinctions crept 
into several nations, and whether this practice be built 
upon solid reason, or cliicfly supported by custom or 
opinion, may admit consideration. 

For first, there is no absolute necessity to feed on any, 
and if we resist not the stream of authority, and several 
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deductions from Holy Scripture, there was no sarcophagy 
oefore the flood, and without the eating of flesh, our fathers, 
from vegetable aliments, preserved themselves unto longer 
lives than their posterity by any other. For %vhereas it is 
plainly said, ‘ I have given you everj- herb which is upon 
the face or all the earth and every tree ; to vou it shall 
be for meat ’ ; — ^presently after the delune, when the same 
had destroyed or infirm^ the nature of vegetables, by an 
esijression of enlargement it Is again delivered, ‘ Every 
moving thing that Uveth. shall be meat for you ; even a’s 
the green herb have I given you all things,' * 

And therefore, although it be said that Abel was a 
shepherd, and it be not readily conceived the first man 
would keep sheep, escept thej' made food thereof, great 
expositors will tell us, that it was partlv for their skins 
wherewith they were clothed, partly for their milk whereby 
they were susta'ined and partly for sacrifices, which they 
abo oSered. 


And though it may seem improbable that they offered 
flesh yet ate not thereof, and Abel can hardlv be said to 
offer the firstlings of his stock, and the fat or acceptable 
P^rt, if men used not to taste the same, wherebv to raise 
such distinctions ; some will confine the catin^ of flesh 
unto the line of Cain, who extended their Inrun', and 
confined not unto the rule of God. That if at anv time the 
lme_ of Seth ate flesh, it was extraordinary, and only at 
their sacr^ces ; or else, as Grotins hinteth, if anv such 
practic^ there were, it was not from the bemnninV. but 
iTom that time when the ways of men were corrupted, and 
s.hereoi is said, that the wickedness of man’s heart was 


. -- — anu ine sias-e 

m inn^ncy ; and yet, however the practic^ of man con- 
torm^, dies was the injunction of God. and mi'rht be 
ihwefore sufficient, witbout the food of flesh 
rnus we perceive the practice of diet doth* hold no 
conr^ nor solid rule of selection or confinement ; 
some in an mdistmc-t vorac-itv- eating almost anv; others 
ort or a .imorons pre-opinion refraining veW manv. 


c ^'7 r oe lea on. ukc 

many planu= , .hough not m alimental, yet medical' con- 
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siderations : whereas having raised antipathies by pre- 
jiidgcmcnt or education, we often nauseate proper meats, 
and abhor that diet which disease or temper requireth. 

^ Now, whether it were not best to conform unto the simple 
diet of our forefathers ; whether pure and simple waters 
were not more healthful than fermented liquors ; whether 
there be not an ample sufficiency without all flesh, in 
the food of hone}*, oil, and the several parts of milk ; in the 
variety of grains, pulses, and all sorts of fruits, since either 
bread or beverage ma}* be made almost of all ; whether 
nations have rightly confined unto several meats ; or 
■whether the common food of one country be not more 
agreeable unto another ; how indistinctly all tempers 
apply unto the same, and how* the diet of youth and old 
age is confounded ; were considerations much concerning 
health, and might prolong our da3*s, but not this dis- 
course. 

Sib T. Browke. — Pseudodoxia Epidcmica, or, En- 
quiries into Vulgar and Common Errors. 


THE EMBLEMS OF MORTAL VANITIES 

Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and, in a yard underground and 
thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong and specious 
buildings above it : and quietly rested under the drums 
and tramplings of tlirce conquests : what prince can 
promise such diuturnity unto his relics, or might not gladly 
&ay, 

iSic ego componi icmus tn o’:ta lettm ? 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to 
make dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments. In vain wc hope to be knowm by open and visible 
conservatories, when to bo unknown was the means of their 
continuation, and obscurity their protection. If they died 
by violent hands, and were thrust into tlieir urns. lhc«o 
bones become considerable, and some old philosophers \\ oiild 
honour them, whose souls they conceived most pure, which 
ucrc thus snatched from their bodies, and to retain a 
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stronger propsnsion unto them : rrhereas tliev \reariedly 
left s langaishing corp;«. and vdtli faint desires of rennion. 
If they fell by long and aged decay, yet ■nrapt np in the 
bundle of time, they fall into indistinction, and mahe but 
one blot rrith infants. If rre bepn to die rrhen n.-e live, and 
long life be but a prolongatioiT of death, our life is a sad 
compodtioa : ne live v.ith death, and die not in a moment- 
Hon- miny pokes made np the life of ilethnselali. ve-re 
v,'orK tor Archimedes : common counters sum op the life 
ot 3Io5es his man. Onr day=: become considerable, like 
■{«tty stttns. by minute accnmnlations ; vbere nomeroas 
fractions make np bnt small round numbers ; and onr days 
of a span long, make not one little nnner. 

If the nearness of onr iast necessity bronsht a nearer 
coniomnty into it, there rrere a happines-s in hoarv hairs, 
and no calamity in half senses. Ent the long habit of living 
indisposeth ns tor dying ; vhen avarice makes us the sport 
ot death, when even David grew politicly cruel, and Solomon 
ccnld hardly be said to be the wkest of men. But many 
are too early old. and before the date of ase. Adversity 
s^etcheth onr days, misery makes Alcmena's nights, and 
time hath no ndngs unto it. But the most tedious being is 
that which can unwish itself, content to be nothin?, or never 
TO nave been, which was beyond the roskontent of Job, 


a -. — 

1 . vrere an aoortion. 

o” name Acbiiles 


, o=-^^nes entered the famous 

^ ry 'Jean ana slept with princes and counsellors, 
nngk admit a wide solution. But who were the uro- 
or what bodies these ashes made 
It' antiQuarkm ; not to be rc-soIved 

except wc consult 


subsnn in bones, and be but pvra- 
m. 1 = a fallacy la duration. Vain ashes, which 
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in the oblivion o£ names, persons, times, and sexes, have 
found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and only 
arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanities, 
antidotes against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. 
Pagan vain-glories -which thought the world might last for 
ever, had encouragement for ambition ; and, finding no 
alropos unto the immortalit3’' of their names, were never 
damped with the necessitj’^ of oblivion. Even old ambitions 
had the advantage of om-s, in the attempts of their vain- 
glories, who acting early, and before the probable meridian 
of time, have bj' this time found great accomplishment of 
their designs, wherebj’ the ancient heroes have already 
outlasted them monuments and mechanical preservations. 
But in this latter scene of time, we cannot expect such 
mummies unto our memories, when ambition maj'- fear the 
prophecy of Elias, and Cliarles the Fifth can never" hope 
to five within two hlethuselahs of Hector. 

And therefore, restless inquietude for the diutiunitv of 
our memories unto present considerations seems a vanity 
almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly. ^Ye 
cannot hope to live so long in our names, as some have done 
in their persons. One face of Janus holds no proportion 
unto the other. ’Tis too late to be ambitious. The great 
mutations of the world are acted, or time maj’ be too short 
for our designs. To extend our memories monuments, 
whose death we dail}^ praj' for, and whose duration we 
cannot hope, without injurj’- to our expectations in the 
advent of the last daj*, were a contradiction to our beliefs. 
We, whose generations are ordained in this setting part of 
time, are providentiall}" taken off from such imaginations. 
And, being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of 
futuritj’-, are naturallj' constituted unto thoughts of the 
next world, and cannot excusably decline the consideration 
of that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, 
and all that ’s past a moment. 

Sir T. Bro-whb. — TJm Burial. 
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THE TEUE poet's CROVTS 


‘ Ap.t,’ it was said long ago, ‘ requires tbe whole -tnan,’ 
and ‘ Nobody it was said later, ‘ can be a poet who is 
anything else ’ ; but the present idea of Art requires the 
segment of a man, and everybody who is anything at all is 
a poet in a parenthesis. And our shelves groan with little 
books over which their readers groan less metaphorically— r 
there is a plague of poems in the land apart from poetry 
— and many poets who live and are true do not live by 
their truth, but hold back their full strength from Art 
because they do not reverence it fully ; and all booksellers 
cry aloud and do not spare, that poetry will not sell ; and 
certain critics utter melancholy frenzies, that poetiy' is 
worn out for ever — as if the moming-star was worn out 
from heaven, or ‘ the yellow primrose ’ from the grass ! 
and Mr. Disraeli the younger, like Bildad comforting Job, 
suggests that we may content ourselves for the future with 
a ihythmetic prose, printed like prose for decency, and 
supplied, for comfort, with a parish allowance of two or 
three rhjTnes to a paragraph. Should there be any whom 
such a New Poor Iaw ’ would content, we are far from 
wishing to disturb the virtue of their serenity — let them 
continue, like the hypochondriac, to be very sure that they 
have lost their souls, inclusive of their poetic instincts. 
In the meantime the hopeful and believing will hope^ — 
trust on ; and, better still, the Tennysons and the Brown- 
ings and other high-gifted spirits, will work, wait on, until, 
as Mr. Home has said — 


, . btrong deed'! awatc, 

And, clamouring, throng the portals ot the hour. 

a'mosfor ^o count the cost of this life of 

a H'ordsworth], and loam from it what 

worth-to recall both the long life’s 
vork for It. sake— the work of observation, of meditation, 
of reaching past models into Nature, of reaching past 
Nature unto God ! and the carlv life’s loss for its %ikc— 
the iocs of the popular cheer, of the critical mint id 
01 the money m the purse ’. It is u ell and full of exultation 
to rcmr.mlK.-r «o«- what a silent, blameless, heroic lifif 
por^iic limy this man has lived-how be never cried rudely 
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against the world Lecause ho was excluded for a time from 
the parslej' garlands of its popularity ; nor sinned morally 
because he was sinned against intellectually ; nor, being 
tempted and threatened bj' pa3Tnaster and reviewer, 
swerved from the righteousness and high aims of his 
inexorable genius. 

Elizabeth Bareett Beownihg. — The Book 
of the Poets. 


STRAFFORD 

A GREAT lesson is wTitten in the life of this truly extra- 
ordinar3' person. In the career of Strafford is to be sought 
the justification of the world’s ‘ appeal from t3Tann3'’ to 
God In him Despotism had at length obtained an 
instrument with mind to eomprehend, and resolution to 
act upon, her principles in their length and breadth, — and 
enough of her purposes were effected b3' him, to enable 
mankind to see ‘ as from a tower the end of all I cannot 
discern one false step in Strafford’s public conduct, one 
glimpse of a recognition of an alien principle, one instance 
of a dereliction of the law of his being, which can come 
in to dispute the decisive result of the experiment, or 
explain awa3' its failure. The least vivid fanc3’^ will have 
no difficult3’ in taking up the interrupted design, and b3’^ 
wholl3' enfeebling, or matcriall3' emboldening, the insignifi- 
cant nature of Charles, and b3’ according some half dozen 
3 'ears of immunit3’ to the ‘ fretted tenement ’ of Strafford’s 
'fieiy soul’, — contemplate then, for itself, the perfect 
realization of the scheme of ‘ making the princo the most 
absolute lord in Christendom ’. That done, — let it pursue 
the same course with respect to Eliot’s noble imaginings, 
or to young Vane’s dreany aspirings, and apph' in like 
manner a fit raachiner3’ to the working out the projects 
"Inch made the dungeon of the one a holy place, and 
sustained the other in his self-imposed exile. — The result' is 
great and decisive ! It establishes, in renewed force, those 
principles of political conduct which have endured, and 
must Continue to endure, * like truth from age to age.’ 

B. Browxixc. — Life of Strafford. 
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THE LOVE or IIOKET 

Ih the same 'svay, vre con<rtantIy bear of the ev3s of 
-vrealth, and of the sinfulness of loving money ; although 
it is certain that, after the love of knovledge, there is no 
one passion which has done so much good to mankind as 
the love of money. It is to the love of money that we owe 
all trade and commerce ; in other words, the possession of 
every comfort and luxury which our own country is unable 
to supply. Trade and commerce have made us familiar 
with the productions of many lands, have awakened 
curiosity, have mdened our ideas by bringing us in con- 
tact with nations of various manners, speech, and thought, 
ha've supplied an outlet for energies which would otherwise 
have b{^n pent up and wasted, have accustomed men to 
habits of enterpTise, forethought and calculation, have, 
moreover, communicated to us many arts of great utility, 
and have put us in posse-ssion of some of the most valuable 
rcme^lic-s with which we are acquainted, either to save life 
or to lessen pain. These things we owe to the love of 
money. If theologians could succeed in their desire to 
destroy that love, all these things would cease, and see 
should relapse into comparative barbarism. The love of 
money, like all our appetites, is liable to abuse ; but to 
declaim against it as evil in itself, and, above all. to repre- 
sent it as a ft'cling, the indulgence of which provokes the 
vTath of God, is to betray an ignorance, natural, perhaps, 
in former ages, hut shameful in our time, particularly when 
it procec-ds from men who give themselves out as' public 
teachers, and profess that it is their mission to enlighten 
the world. 

H. T. Beckle. — Bhlory of Civilizaiion in Englord. 


[Bct.wee-Lvttox.— .See Lytxox.] 


JLaKSOUL 

Xow there 1= in this gallant countrv of i:niver=e a fair 
and_ delicate ton-n, a Corporation callwl ifansoul : a town 
for its bnildins so curious, for its situation so commodious, 
for its privileges so advantageous (I mean with reference 
to its original), that I may say of it, as was .said before of 
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the continent in whicli it is placed, There is not its equal 
under the whole heaven. 

As to the situation of the touni, it lieth just between 
tlie two worlds ; and the first founder and builder of it, so 
far as bj’tho best and most authentic records I can gather, 
was one Shaddai ; and he built it for his own delight. Ho 
made it the mirror and glory of all that he made ; even 
the Top-piece, bej’ond nnjdhing else that he did in that 
countrj'. Yea, so goodly a town was JIansoul u hen first 
built, that it is said by some, the Gods, at the setting up 
thereof, came down to see it and sang for joy. And as he 
made it goodi}' to behold, so also mighty to have dominion 
over all the country round about. Yea, all were com- 
manded to acknowledge iMansoul for their metropolitan, 
all were enjoined to do homage to it. A 3 'e, the town itself 
had positive commission and power from her king to 
demand service of all, and also to subdue anj’’ that anj''- 
waj's denied to do it. 

There was reared up in the midst of this town a most 
famous and statclj’’ palace ; for strength, it might be called 
a castle ; for pleasantness, a paradise ; for largeness, a place 
so copious as to contain all the world. This place the King 
Shaddai intended but for himself alone, and not another with 
him ; parti}' because of his own delights, and partly because 
he would not that the terror of strangers should be upon the 
town. This place Shaddai made also a garrison of, but 
committed the keeping of it onlj' to the men of the town. 

The wall of the tomi was well built, yea, so fast and 
firm was it knit and compact together, that, had it not 
been for the townsmen themselves, it could not have been 
shaken or broken for ever. 

Hor here lay the excellent wisdom of him that builded 
Mansoul, that the walls could never be broken down nor 
hurt by the most mighty advci-se potentate, unle.ss the 
townsmen gave consent thereto. 

This famous town of Mansoul had five gates, in at which 
to come, out at which to go ; and these were made lik<^ 
wise answerable to thow'alls ; to wit, impregnable, and such 
as could never be opened nor forced but by the will and 
leave of those within. The names of the gates were these : 
Ear-gate, Eye-eato, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, and Eeel-gatc. 

J. BUNY.4N . — The Holy War. 
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First, we never strive against wind and tide. Secondlj^ we 
are alwa5's most zealous when religion goes 
in his silver slippers ; wo love much to walk ir/icrc 
with him in the street, if the sun shines, and 
the people applaud it. t'liersiii’”' 

Then Christian stepped a little a to-side to religion. 
his fellow Hopeful, saying, It runs in my mind 
that this is one By-ends of Fair-speech, and if it be he, we 
have as very a knave in our company as dwelleth in all these 
parts. Then said Hopeful, Ask him ; methinks he should 
not be ashamed of his name. So Christian came up with 
him again, and said, Sir, 3’ou talk as if jmu knew something 
more than all the world doth, and if I take not m%' mark 
amiss, I deem I have half a guess of 3'ou : is not your name 
Mr. B3’’-ends of Fair-speech ? 

By-ends. That is not mj' name, but indeed it is a nick- 
name that is given me b\' some that cannot abide me, and 
I must be content to bear it as a rei^roach, as other good 
men have borne theirs before me. 


Christiait. But did j'ou never give an occasion to men 
to call you by this name ? 

By-ends. Never, never ! the worst that ever I did to 
give them an occasion to give me this name, 
was, that I had always the luck to jump in m}* 
judgement with the present waj* of the times, 
whatever it was, and mj”^ chance was to get name. 
therebj’’ ; but if things are thus cast upon me, 
let me count them a blessing, but let not the malicious 
load me therefore with reproach. 

CJirislian. 1 thought indeed that you avus the man that 
I had heard of, and to tell jou Avhat I think, I fear this 
name belongs to you more properly than you are willing 
we should think it doth. 

By-ends. Well, if j’ou Avill thus imagine, I cannot help 
it. You shall find me a fair company-keeper, 
if j-ou will still admit me your associate. Ac desires 

Christian. If j'ou will go Avith us, j’ou must 
go against Avind and tide, the Avhich, I perceive, •' 

is against your opinion : j'OU must also OAA'n Christian. 
religion in his rags, as Avell as Avhen in his silver 
slippers, and stand bj" him, too, AAhen bound in irons, as 
Avell as Avhen he Avalketh the streets A\ith applause. 
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long as these endure, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe : 
and we are all safe together — the high from the blights of 
envj’ and the spoliations of rapacitj* ; the low from the 
iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt. 
Amen ! and so be it : and so it will be, 

Duni doniiis Acncao Capitfcli immobile saxum 
Accolet; imperium(iuo pater Romaiius liabebit, 

E. Bueke. — ^.4 Letter to a Eohle Lord. 


THE THRONE AHD RREEDOM 

What, gracious sovereign, is the empire of America to 
us, or the empii'e of the world, if we lose our own liberties ? 
We deprecate this last of e\ils. We deprecate the effect 
of the doctrines, which must support and countenance the 
government over conquered Englishmen. 

As it will be impossible long to resist the powerful and 
equitable arguments in favour of the freedom of these 
unhappy people that are to be drawn from the principle 
of our own liberty ; attempts will be made, attempts have 
been made, to ridicule and to argue awa}* this principle ; 
and to inculcate into the minds of ■ your people other 
inaxhns of goveriuuent, and other grounds of obedience, 
than those which have prevailed at and suice the glorious 
Revolution. By degrees, these doctrines, by being con- 
venient, may grow prevalent. The consequence is not 
certain ; but a general change of prmciples rarelj* happens 
among a people without leading to a change of government. 

Sir, yom throne cannot stand secure upon the prmciples 
of unconditional submission and passive obedience ; on 
powers exercised without the concurrence of the people to 
bo governed ; on acts made hr defiance of their prejudices 
and habits ; on acquiescence proemred by foreign mer- 
cenary troops, and secured by standing ai-mies. These may 
possibly be the foundation of other thrones ; they must be 
the subversion of yours. It was not to passive piinciples 
in our ancestors, that we owe the honour of appearing 
before a sovereign, who canuot feel that he is a prince, 
without laiowing that we ought to be free. 

E. Burke. — A?* Address to the King. 
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THE EIGHT EETSCIPLES OF ITAE 


Ih that great war carried on against Louis the Fourteenth, 
for near eighteen years, government spared no pains to 
satisfy the nation that though they were to be animated 
by a desire of glory, glory .was not their ultimate object; 
but that everything dear to them, in religion, in law, in 
liberty, everjihing which as freemen, as Englishmen, 
and as eitizens of the great commonwealth of Christendom, 
they had at heart, was then at stake. This was to know 
the true art of gaining the ahections and confidence of a 
high-minded people ; this was to understand human 
nature. A danger to avert a danger ; a present incon- 
venience and sufiering to prevent a foreseen future and 
a worse calamity ; these are the motives that belong to 
an animal, who, in his constitution, is at once adventurous 
and provident ; circumspect and daring ; whom his 
CYeator has made, as the poet says, ‘ of large discourse, 
looking before and after.’ But never can a vehement and 


sustamed spirit of fortitude be kindled in a people by a 
war of calculation. It has nothing that can keep the mind 
et^t under the gusts of adversity. Even where men are 
willing, as sometimes they are, to barter their blood for 
lucre, to hazard their saMy for the gratification of their 
avarice, the passion which animates them to that sort of 
conflict, lie all the short-sighted passions, must see its 
objects distinct and near at hand. The passions of dhe 
Ion er order are hungry and impatient. Speculative plunder ; 
contingent spoil ; future, long adjourned, uncertain bootv ; 
pillage which must enrich a late posterity, and which 
possibly may not reach to posterity at all ; these, for any 
length of time, will never support a mercenary war. The 
people are in the right. The calculation of profit in all such 
wars 15 fabe. On balancing the account of such wars, ten 
ihousand faogsnead^f sugar are purchased at ten thousand 
rimes their pnee. The blood of man should never be shed 
but to i^eem the blood of man. It is well .«:hed for our 

countiv', for 

our kind. The rest is vanity ; the rest is crime. 


E. Bcehe . — Bcgicide Peace, Part I. 
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Tin: Q17EES OF FEASCE 

It )« now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw llio 
Quc^ni of France, then tlic tlanphincss, at ^'ersniIles ; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more deliglitful vision. 1 saw her just nbo\e 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
siic ju't hegnti to move in, — glittering like the morning 
star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh ! nhat a 
revolution ' and 'whal a heart I must have, to con- 
template without emotion that elevation and that fall ! 
Idttle di<l 1 dream nhen she added title.s of veneration to 
those of enthusiastic, di.sfnnt, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obligccl to cairy the sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that 
I should have lived to .sec such disasters fallen upon her 
in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, 
and of cavaliers. I thought ion thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look 
that threatened her vith insult. — But the age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished 
for over. Never, never inoi'c, shall wc behold that getierous 
lovalty to rank and sox, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom. The unhought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic entcr- 
pri.se, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a ivounu, 
which inspired courage ivhilst it mitigated ferocity, '"jhich 
ennobied whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

E. Bueke. — Reflections on the RevohiHon 
in France. 


IN THE JIORNINO OF OTJE DAYS 

lij the morning of our day.s, when the senses arc 
and tender, when the whole man is awake in every pan;, 
and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that 
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snrroTind ns, hon- Hvelr at that time are our sensatioas, 
hut hovr false and inaccnrate the judgements rre form of 
things I I despair of erer receiving the same degrc-e of 
pleasure from the most excellent perfonnances of genius 
■which I felt at that age from pieces "which my present 
judgement regards as triSing and contemptible. Every 
trivial cause of pleasure is apt to afiect the man of too 
sanguine a complexion : his appetite is too keen to snfier 
his taste to be delicate ; and he is in all respects what 
Ovid says of himself in love. 

IMe Isvibis ctjt cst vioIaKle tell?, 

Et setter esnsi tst, err t-eo seTEtier 

One of this character can never he a refined judge ; never 
■what the comic poet calls degans Jormarum spcclaior. 
’Re excellence and forc-e of a c-omposition must always be 
impfcrfectly estimated from its effect on the minds of any, 
except we know the temper and character of those mtnfe. 

E. Ecsee . — On the Svllim' end BeaulifuL 


TO THE BEISTOE EEECTOBS 

Bri. if I profess all this impolitic stnhhorrmess, I mar 
cfaanee never to be elected into parliament.* It is c-ertainlV 
no. pleasing to be pnt out of the public service. Bnt I wish 
,o a meml«r of parliament, to have mv share of doins 
good and resirfmg ecdl. It ^ould therefore be absurd to 
K-nrmneemv objects, in order to obtain my seat. I deceive 

th'c-T^s' fi ^ ^ mnch rather pass 

recesses of the deepest 
even with the rLdons W 
?hin|3, than to be placed on the 
nniveise, tantalized with a 
P^otiee or aU which can make the greatest 

tztZ 1 i ^^5'- I can never suSeientlv exnres=: mv 

set me inn plac?^'erdii 
if I designs. 
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I fiitlnl ill ‘■f'Ciiriii" 1<> frtJiiilii\' tho lic-t jW"c.'‘'ioii, 
; if 1 hnVf joini-<l tii rccojirilinf: lvi^^.'^ to tlieir siiO- 
ji’Cis, nful Milijtvts to thoir priiu'O ; if I Imvc to 

loo'in tlic forritjii holdin}:-^ <if llio ntiri'ii, nml laufi;ht him 
to !of!!: for hi' proloi'tion to lh<* laws of hin country, nml 
for hi' comfort to llm coixhvill of hi*; countrymen ; — if 
1 have thui tnUfii my pari \utli the host of men in tlic 
h< 'I of their action'. 1 can filiut the hook; — I miftht ui'h 
to rcarl ft pftp’ or two more — hut tlii*! i' enough for my 

nien'UK 1 iiave not livi'l m vain. 

,‘\mi now, gentlemen, on tlii' .'i-iioii'i flay, when T come 
ft' it Well-, to mtihe up my account with jmi, let me take 
to mv'elf 'time tiegrec of hoiu-.'t jiride on the nature of tlie 
elmige-i that are agiiiii't iik' 1 <lo not hc'ie ^talul hefore 
you .aeeu'i'l of venality, <ir of neglect of duty. It is not 
mid that, m the long [KTiod of my eervicc, 1 Imve in .a 
.•'ingle iii'tance s.ieriticiHl the •'hghtc.'f of your interest' to 
my nmhilion. or to my fortune It is not nllegccl, that to 
gratify any anger, or revenge of my own. or of my party, 
1 linve had a hliare in wronging or oppre-^'ing any de.'cup- 
lion of men. or any one man in any dc'cription. No ! 
tlie charge.' ag.aiii't mo are all of one kind, that I have 
jui'hed the ]inncipk" of general ju.stice nml licnevolenec 
too far . faither than a cautious policy would warrant ; 
and fartlier than tin' opinioii.s of many would go along 
w'itli me, — In every nceident which may happen thioiigh 
life, in jiaiii, in corrow, in dejire.s'ioii, and distre.ss — I will 
call to miiul this ncousation ; and lie comforted. 

E. Bl’UKK . — SjKcch previous (o (he Election of 17S0. 


Tin: Dn.vTit or in.s sox 

Had it pleased God to continue to inc the hopes of 
Micee.'sioii, I .should have been, according to my medio- 
crity, and the mcdiocrilj- of the ago I live in, a sort of 
founder of a family : 1 should have left a .son, who, m 
all the jioints in wdiich pemonal merit can be viewed, 
in science, in erudition, in geniii.s, in tn.ste, in honour, m 
generosity, in humanity, in every liberal sentiment, ami 
cverj’’ liberal accomplishment, would not have shown 
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himself inferior to the Duhe of Bedford, or to any of those 
•whom be traces in his line. His grace very soon would 
have -a'anted all plausibility in his attack upon that pro- 
■vision which belonged more to mine than to me. He 
would soon have supplied every deficiencj^ and sjunme- 
trized every disproportion. It svould not have been for 
that successor to resort to any stagnant wasting reservoir 
of merit in me, or in any ancestrj'. He had in himself 
a salient, living spring of generous and manly action. 
Everj’ day he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty 
of the crown, and ten times more, if ten times more he had 
received. He was made a public creature ; and had no 
enjoyment svhatever hut in the performance of some duty. 
At this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man is not 
easily supplied. 


But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist 
and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, has 
ordained it in another manner, and (whatever ray querulous 
weakness might suggest) a far better. The storm has gone 
over me ; and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered about mo. I am stripped of 
all my honours, 1 am tom up by the roots, and lie prostrate 
on the earth! There, and prostrate there, I most un- 
feignedly recognize the Divine justice, and in some degree 
submit to it. But whilst I bumble myself before God, 1 do 
not know that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust 
and inconsiderate men. The patience of Job is proverbial. 
Alter some of the convulsive struggles of our irritable 
nature, he submitted himself, and repented in dust and 
ashes. But even so, I do not find him blamed for repre- 
hcnding, and with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, 
those ill-natured neighbours of his, who visited his dunghill 
to_ read moral, political, and economical lectures on his 

^ none to meet my enemies in 

the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatlv deceive myself, if in 

that IS called fame and honour in the vorld. 


E. Burke. — A Letter to a Noble Lord. 
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•WILIJAM THE THIRO 

Thus lived and died William the Third, King of Great 
Britain, and Prince of Orange. Ho had a thin and weak 
body, was brown-haired, and of a clear and delicate consti- 
tution. Ho had a Roman eagle nose, bright and .sparkling 
eyes, a largo front, and a countenance composed to gravity 
and authority. All his senses were eriticnl and exquisite. 
Ho was nlwa3’s asthmatical ; and the dregs of the small- 
pox falling on his lungs, ho had a constant deep cough. His 
behaviour was solemn and serious, seldom cheerful, and but 
with a few. Ho spoke little, and verj^ slowlj', and most com- 
monl}’- with a disgusting dryness, uhich was his character 
at all times, except in a day of battle ; for then he was 
all firo, though without passion : ho was then overywhero, 
and lookod to over^dhing. Ho had no great advantage 
from his education. Do Witt’s discourses were of great 
use to him ; and lie, being apprehensive of the observation 
of those who were looking narrowl}' into overjdhing ho said 
or did, had brought himsolf under a habitual caution that 
ho could never shako off, though, in another scene, it proved 
as hurtful as it was then necessary to his affairs. He spoke 
Dutch, Ficnch, English, and Gorman equallj’ well ; and ho 
understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian ; so that ho was 
well fitted to command armies composed of several nations. 
Ho had a memory that amazed all about him, for it never 
failed him. Ho was an c.xact observer of men and things. 
His strength laj’' rather in a true disconiing and a sound 
judgement than in imagination or invention. His designs 
wore alwaj^s great and good ; but it was thought he trusted 
too much to that, and that ho did not descend enough to 
the humours of his people to malco himself and his notions 
more acceptable to them. Tliis, in a government that has 
so much of freedom in it as ours, was more necessary than 
ho was inclined to believe. His reservedness grew on him ; 
so that it disgusted most of those who served him : but ho 
had observed the errors of too much talking, more than those 
of too cold a silence. Ho did not like contradiction, nor 
to have his actions censured ; but ho loved to employ' and 
favour those who had the arts of complaisance ; j'et ho did 
not love flatterers. His genius lay chiefly in war, in which 
his courage was more admired than his conduct, Great 
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DIES IRAE 

It is not possible, from any station, to have a full prospect 
of this last scene of the earth ; for ’tis a mixture of fire and 
darkness. This new temple is filled with smoke, while it is 
consecrating, and none ean enter into it. But I am apt to 
think, if \\c could look down upon this burning world from 
above the clouds, and have a full view of it, in all its parts, 
we should tliink it a livclj’' representation of hell itself. For 
fire and darkness are the tuo chief things by which that 
state or that place, uses to be described ; and they are 
both here mingled together, with all other ingredients that 
make that Tophet that is prepared of old (Isaiah x.xx). 
Hero are lakes of fire and brimstone ; rivers of melted . 
glowing matter ; ten thousand volcanoes vomiting flames 
all at once ; thick darkness, and pillars of smoke twisted 
about with wreaths of flame, like fierj’’ snakes : mountains 
of earth thrown up into the air, and the heavens dropping 
down in lumps of fire. 

These things will all be literall3' true, concerning that da}', 
and that state of the earth. And, if we suppose Beelzebub, 
and his apostate crew, in the midst of this fier}' furnace (and 
I know not where they can be else) it will be hard to find any 
part of the universe, or any state of things, that answers 
to so many of tho properties and characters of hell, as this 
Avhich is now before us. 

Bub if wo suppose the storm over, and that the fire hath 
got an entire victory over all other bodies, and subdued 
everj'thing to itself ; the conflagration will end in a deluge < 
of fire, or in a sea of fire, covering tho whole globe of the 
earth. For when the exterior region of tho earth is melted 
into a floor, like molten glass, or running metal, it will, 
according to the nature of other fluids, fill all vacuities and 
depressions, and fall into a regular surface, at an equal 
distance everywhere from its centre. This sea of fire, like 
the first abj’ss, will cover the face of the whole earth, make 
a kind of second chaos, and leave a capacitj' for another 
world to rise from it. But that is not our present business. 
Let us onh', if j'ou please, to take leave of this subject, 
reflect upon this occasion, on the vanit}' and transient 
glory of all this habitable world. How, bj' the force of one 
element breaking loose upon the rest, all tho varieties of 
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nature, all the Tvorhs of art, all the labours of men, are 
reduced to nothing: all that we admired and adored 
before, as great and magnificent, is obliterated or vanished : 
and another form and face of things, plain, simple, and 
everj-where the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where 
are now the great empires of the world, and their great 
imperial cities ! Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of 
glory ? Show me where they stood ; read the in.scription ; 
tell me the victor’s name. What remain-s, what impres- 
sions, what difference or distinction do you see in this mass 
of fire 1 Rome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the 
empress of the world, whose domination and superstition, 
ancient and modem, make a great part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now 1 She laid her foundations 
deep, and her palaces were strong and sumptuous ; She 
glorified herself, and lived deliciously ; aud said in her 
heart, I .sit a cpieen, and shall see no sorrow. But her hour 
is come, she is wiped away from the face of the earth, 
and buried in perpetual oblivion. But it is not cities only, 
and works of men’s hands, but the everlasting hills, the 
mountains and rocks of the earth are melted as wax before 
the sun ; and their place is nowhere found. 

Here stood the Alps, a prodigious range of stone, the load 
of the earth, that covered many countries, and reached their 
anus from the ocean to the Black Sea ; this huge mass of 
stone is softened and dissolved, as a tender cloud, into rain. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas with his top 
above the clouds. There was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus 
and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia. And vonder towards 
the north, stood the Biphaeau Hills, clothed in ice and 
=now. AH these arc vanished, dropped away as the snow 
- upon, their heads, and swallowed up in a red sea of fire 
(Rev. XV. 3). Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord 
GckI Almighty, just and trae are thy ways, thou King of 
Saints. Hallelujah. 

T. Bcexet.— Tfe Sacred Theory of the Earth. 


[Buexky, Bkaxces. — See Aeblay.] 
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AN ATJTOBIOGEAPmC FRAGMENT 

Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, 
I made an excellent English scholar ; and by the time 
I was ten or eleven 3’ears of age, I was a critic in sub- 
stantives, verbs, and particles. In my infant and bojusli 
da3’s, too, I owed much to an old woman who resided in the 
famil}', remarkable for lier ignorance, credulit.y, and super- 
stition. She had, I suppose, the largest collection in the 
country of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, 
fairies, browiies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf- 
candles, dead-lights, uTaitlis, apparitions, cantraps, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. Tins 
cultivated the latent seeds of poetr3' ; but had so strong 
an effect on my imagination, that to this hour, in my 
nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look-out in 
suspicious places ; and though nobody can be more scep- 
tical than I am in such matters, 3’’et it often takes an effort 
of philosophy to shake off these idle terrors. The earliest 
composition that I recollect taking pleasure in, was ‘ The 
Vision of Mirza ’, and a hymn of Addison’s, beginning, 

‘ How are thy servants blest, 0 Lord ! ’ I particularly 
remember one half -stanza which was music to my bo3nsh 
ear — 

For though on dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave. 

I met with these pieces in Mason’s English Golhetion, one 
of my school-books. The two first books I ever read in 
private, and which gave me more pleasure than any two 
books I ever read since, were The Life of Hannibal and 
The History of Sir William Wallace. Hannibal gave 1113’' 
3'oung ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in raptures 
iip and down after the recruiting drum and bag-pipe, and 
wish m3'self tall enough to be a soldier ; while the stoiy 
of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into ,m3^ veins, 
which will boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut 
in eternal rest. . . . 

I spent 1113'- nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, 
a good distance from home, at a noted school, to learn 
mensuration, sur,ve3’’ing, dialling, &c., in ■which -I made a 
pretty good progress. But I made a greater progress in 
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the knowledge of mankind. The contraband trade was at 
that time very successful, and it sometimes happened to 
me to fall in with those who carried it on. Scenes of 
swaggering riot and roaring dissipation were, till this time, 
new to me ; hut I was no enemy to social life. Here, 
though I leamt to fill mj' glass, and to mis without fear in 
a drunken sq^uabble, yet I went on ^vith a high hand with 
my geometry, till the sun entered Virgo, a month which is 
always a carnival in my bosom, when a charming fillette, 
who lived next door to the school, overset my trigonometry, 
and set me o2 at a tangent from the sphere of ray studies. 
I, however, struggled on with my sines and co-sines for 
a few days more ; but, stepping into the garden one charm- 
ing noon to take the sun’s altitude, there I met my angel. 

Like Proserpine, gathering flowers. 

Herself a fairer flower. 

It was in vain to think of doing any more good at school. 

Pi. Burks. — Lellers. 


jrEXASCHOLY MAD 

Of the necessity and generality of this which I have 
said, if any man doubt, I shall desire him to make a brief 
survey of the world as Cj^irian adviseth Donat, ' sup- 
posing Wmself to be transported to the top of some high 
moimtain, and thence to behold the tumults and chances 
of this wavering world, he cannot choose but either laugh 
^_or pity it. St. Hierom, out of a strong imagination, 
Ming m the wilderness, conceived with himself that he 
then aw them dancing in Piome ; and if thon shalt either 
conceive, or climb to see, thou shalt soon perceive that all 
^ ^ melancholy, dotes ; that it is 

(Which iipichthonins Cbsmopolites expressed not manv 
yearn smee m a map) made like a fool’s head (with that 
motto, Caput UUehoro dignum), a crazed head, cavza, 
ziultorum a fools paradise, or, as Apollonius, a common 
praon of gufe, cheaters, flatterers, &c., and needs to be 
reformed. Strabo m the ninth book of his geography, 
compares Grewe to the picture of a man, which com- 
pansou of his ^ic. Gerbelius in his exposition of Sophianus’ 
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map, approves ; the breast lies open from those Acroce- 
raimian hills in Epinis to the Simian promontory iii Attica ; 
Pagae and JIagacra are the two shoulders ; that Isthmus 
of Corinth the neck ; and Peloponcssus the head. If this 
allusion hold, 'tis sure a mad head ; Morea may be Mona ; 
and, to speak what I think, the inhabitants of modern 
Greece swerve ns much from reason and true religion at 
this day, as that Morea doth from the picture of a man. 
Examine the rest in like sort, and you shall find that 
kingdoms and provinces are melancholj*, cities and families, 
all creatures, vegetal, sensible, and rational, that all sorts, 
sects, ages, conditions, are out of tune, as in Cebes’ table, 
onmes errorem bibunt, before they come into the norld, 
they arc intoxicated by error’s cup, from the highest to 
the lowest have need of physic, and those particular actions 
in Seneca, where father and son prove one another mad, 
may be general ; Porcius Latro shall plead against us all. 
For indeed vho is not a fool, melancholy, mad? — Qui nil 
7nolitur incite, who is not brain-sick ? Folly, melancholy, 
madness, are but one disease, Ddirhim is a common name 
to all. Alexander, Gordonius, Jason Pratensis, Savonarola, 
Guianerius, "Montaltus, confound them as differing secun~ 
ium magis et minus ; so doth David, Psalm xxxvii. 5, 

‘ I said unto the fools, deal not so madly,’ and ’twas an 
old Stoical paradox, omnes stultos visanirc, all fools are 
mad, though some madder than others. And who is not 
a fool, who is free from melancholj' ? Who is not touched 
more or less in habit or disposition ? If in disposition, 

‘ ill dispositions beget habits, if they persevere,’ saith 
Plutarch, habits either are, or turn to diseases. ’Tis the 
same which Tully maintains in the second of his Tusculans, 
omnium insipienhnn aninii hi morbo sunt, et perlurbatorum, 
fools are sick, and all that are troubled in mind : for what 
is sickness, but as Gregory Tholosauus defines it, ‘ A dis- 
solution or perturbation of the bodilj' league which health 
combines,’ and who is not sick or ill-disposed ? in whom 
doth not passion, anger, envy, discontent, fear, and sorrow 
reign 1 Who labours not of* this disease ? 

E. Burton. — The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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AT IIECCAH THE PUjGEIK’S GOAL 


Tiieee at la&t it lay, the bourn of my long and weaiy 
pilgrimage, realizing the plans and hopes of many and 
many a year. The mirage medium of Fancy invested the 
huge catafalque and its gloomy jiall with peculiar charms. 
There ’vere no giant fragments of hoar antiquity as in 
Egjqit, no remains of graceful and harmonious beauty as 
in Greece and Italy, no barbaric gorgeonsness as in the 
buildings of India , yet the view was strange, unique, — 
and how few have looked ujion the celebrated shrine 1 
I may truly say that, of all the worshippers who clung 
weeping to the cartain, or who pressed their beating hearts 
to the stone, none felt for the moment a deeper emotion 
than did the Haji from the far north. It was as if the 


pc>etical legends of the Arab spoke troth, and that the 
waving wingc of angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, 
were agitating and swelling the black covering of the 
‘■hrine. Bat. to confess humbling truth, theirs was the 
high feeling of religious enthusiasrn, mine was the ecstasy 
of gratified pride. 

lew lioslems contemplate for the first time the Kaabab 
without fear and awe ; there is a popular jest against new 
comers that they generallj' inquire the direction of prayer. 
Tno boy Ilohammc-d, therefore, left me for a few minutes 
to my=el£ ; but pre.=entH' he warned me that it was time 
to begun. Advancing, w-e entered throuah the Bab Beni 
Snaybah, the ‘Gate of the Sons of the Old Woman k 
There we raised our hands, repeated the Labbayk, the 
iaKoir. and the Tahlil ; after which we uttered certain 
‘-applications, and drew our hands down our faces. Then 
we proceeded lo the Shafei's plac-e of worship — ^the open 
pavement between the Makam Ibrahim and the well Zem 
^■in— where we pK;rfonned the usual two-bow praver in 
honour o the .losque, Tni>! wa--. followc-d bv a c-up of holy 
water and » to the Sakkas or carters, who for 

tri^- c-on=:dcration fii.stnrrate'I a large earthen va.v-ful in my 
name .o jjoor pilgrim*-.^ tto then a/lvanced towards the 
Kaabah, in which is in<^ert«d the 
B;.ck . ,oae and. standing -about ten varrls from it, 
r-p-ated with uprar^d hands, ‘There is no vo^l but Allah 
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nloiir", pox'cnnut is tnUli, nntl nlinsf s(>rvant if> 

viotnrifni'^. TiuTo ik tw jiwl Imt Allnii, without hlinnT ; 
Ills' is liu* UitiK'iloni, to liitu Ih* pniisf*, niifl lit* over nil ihini's 
is After mIiu'Ii w> npproacin.sl ns close as rie 

could to the stone. A cro\ul of pilprinis preventinf; our 
toiiehinj; it tlmt time, tve nnsed nur Imnds to oiir ears, m 
tlie first position of pr.iyer, nnd then lowering them. 
e^^lainIed, " t) Allah, {I flo this) in tiiy Iiehef.nnd in vi'nfiea- 
t ion of thy hook, and in piirsimnce of tliy Prfipiief V rannijile 
— tony Ailali hless him nnd preserve ! O Allnli, 1 extend 
niy hand to thee, and gn-at is iiiy desire to thee ! () accept 
thou my supplication, and diiniiiish my obstacles, nnd pity 
my Inn'niliation and graciously grant me thy pnnion ! ’ 
After wliieli. ns we were still minble to reach the .stone, wc 
raisefl onr jiuiids to our o.ars, tho jialms faeing the stone, 
as if tniiehing it, nvited tho Takhir, the Tahlil, nnd the 
Haitulihih, hlesscsl the Prophet, nnd kissed the finger-tips 
of the right hand. ... At tho conohision of fhc Tawnf 
(cireiimamlnilatioii of the Knabah] it was deeinod advis- 
able to attempt to kiss the stone. . . . After vainly adtlre.ss- 
ing fhc iiilgrims, of whom nothing could he seen but 
a mosaic of occiputs nnd shoulder-blade.'!, the boy Jlohiim- 
med collected about half a do/cn stalwart Meccans, with 
whose nssistnnee, by .sbc'cr slrciigtli, we wedg(‘d our way 
into the tliiii and light-legge<l crowil. Tho Hi'doniiis liinicd 
round iijion ns like wild cats, hut lliey had no daggers. 
The season being autumn, they had not swelled themselves 
with milk for six months ; ami they liad become such living 
mummies, that I could have managed singlc-linndecl linlf 
a do'/en of them. After thus reaching tho stone, despite 
poimlar indignation, testillcd by impatient shouts we 
monopolized the nso of it for at least ton mimitos. \Vhil.st 
Icissing it and nibbing hands nnd forehead upon it I 
narrowly observed it, and came awnj’ persuaded that it is 
an aeroiitc. 

Siu R. F. 13 uiito >'. — Pilgrimage to El Mcdinah 
and Mcccah. 
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has Tarioos instincts and principles of action, 
O' brute creatures have ; some leading most directly and 
immc-diately to the goryl of the community, and some most 
directly to private good. 

Man has several which hmtes have not ; particularly 
reflc-etion or eonseienee, an approbation of some prin- 
ciples or actions, and disapprobation of others. 

Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules : suppose the constitution of 
their body, and the objects aronnd them. 

The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and 
principles, all of them : those propensions we call good, 
as well a.= the bad, according to the same rules ; namely, 
the con-'titution of their body, and the external circum- 
stances which they are in. (Therefore it is not a true 
representation of mankind to affirm, that they are wholly 
governed by self-love, the love of power, and sensual 
appetite? ; since, as on the one hand they are often actuated 
by thc^se. without any regard to right or wrong ; so on 
the other it is manifest fact, that the same persons, the 
generality, are frequently inSnenced by friendship, com* 
pasrioa, gratitude : and even a general abhorrence of 
what I? base, and liking of what is fair and just, takes its 
turn amonzst the other motives of action. This is the 
]»rtial inadc-Quate notion of human nature treated of in 
the firsi. Discourse : and it is hv this nature, if one may 
spik so. that the world i? in fact infinenced. and kept in 
that tolerable order, in which it is.) 

i'l cctinc according to the rules before mentioned. 

...eir t>'diiy com-utution and circumstances, act suitably to 
them whole nature. (It is, however, to be distinctiv noted, 
t. the rea‘=on w h v we efurm thi=: B not merely that brutes in 
• uc, .".rt .o; for this alone. ho%vever universal', does not at all 

' ; ^ritCiher .‘^uch course of action be correspondent 
to ,r.etr v.tio;o nature : but the reason of the a-'.^ertion is. 
f t.a. as m actinc thu, they plainly act conformablv to 
o.ncwhat m them nature, so, from all observations we are 
.al.e- to inake u^ioa tf.ctr.. there doc;= not appear the least 
ground to imagine themto have anything else ih their nature, 
n r uiffert-rst rult or course of liciion.) 
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A EAEBLE 

A BABBix is a congregation, or assembly of the states- 
generai sent from their several and respective shops, stalls, 
and garrets. They are full of controversy, and every one 
of a several jndgement concerning the business under 
present consideration, whether it be mountebank, show, 
banging, or ballad-singer. They meet, like Democritos’s 
atoms in vacuo, and by a fortuitous jnstling together 
produce the greatest and most savage beast in the whole 
world ; for. though the members of it may have something 
of human nature while they are asunder, when they are put 
together, they have none at all ; as a multitude of several 
sounds make one great noise tmlike all the rest, in which 
no one particular is distinguished. They are a great dung- 
hill. where all sorts of dirty and nasty humours meet, stink, 
and ferment ; for all the parts are in a perpetual tumult. 
Tis no wonder they make strange churches, for they take 
naturally to any imposture, and have a great antipathy to 
truth and order, as being contrary to their original con- 
fusion, Tcey are a herd of swine posses.«ed with a dry 
devil, that run after hanging, instead of drowning. Once 
a month they go on pilgrimage to the gallows, to visit the 
sepulchres of their ancestors, as the Turks do once a week. 

hen they come there they sing psalms, quarrel, and return 
full of satisiaction and narrative. When thev 'break loose 
tncy arc like a public ruin, in which the highest parts lie 
undermost, and make the noblest fabrics heaps of rubbish. 
They are like the sea. that is stirred into a tumult with 
every blast of v,-md that blows upon it, till it become 
a watery Appennine. and heap mountain billows npon one 
another p once the giants did in the war with heaven. 
A crowd L' their proper element, in which thev make their 
shonidcis. as pigs creep through hedges. 
A o. King in the world delights them so much as the ruin of 
'^at persons, or any calamity in which thev have no share, 
t longh they get nothing by it. Thev love nothing but 
n likeness of one another, and, like sheep, 

run all ma, uay the fir«t goes, especiallv if it be against 
the-.r governors, whom they have a natural disaffection to. 

S. Bctuee. — Rcmain f : Chartxclcrs, 
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A SHALL POET 

Is one that would fain make himself that which Nature 
never meant him ; like a fanatic that inspires himseK vitli 
his own whimsies. He sets up liaberdasher of small poetry 
with a very small stock and no credit. He believes it is 
invention enough to find out other men’s wit, and whatso- 
ever he lights upon cither in books or company he makes 
bold with as his own. This he puts together so untowardlj' 
that you may perceive his own wit has the rickets by the 
swelling disproportion of the joints. Imitation is the whole 
sum of him, and his vein is but an itch that he has catched 
of others ; and his flame like that of charcoals that were 
burnt before. But as he wants judgement to understand 
what is best, he naturally' takes the worst as being most 
agreeable to his own talent. . . . 

He is like an Italian thief, that never robs but he murders, 
to 25rovent discover^^ ; so sure is he to erj’ down the man 
from vhora he purloins, that his petty larceny of wit may 
pass unsuspected. He is but a copier at best, and will never 
arrive to practise b}' the life. For bar him the imitation of 
something he has read and he has no image in his thoughts. 
Observation and fancy, the matter and form of just wit, are 
above his jfiiilosojjhy. ... 

As for ejiithets he always avoids those that are near akin 
to the sense. Such matches are unlawful and not fit to be 
made by a Clu'istian iioet ; and therefore all his care is 
to choose out such as rvill serve, like a wooden leg, to piece 
out a maimed verse that wants a foot or two, and if they 
will but rhyme now and then into the bargain, or run upon 
a letter, it is a work of supererogation. . . . 

He has found out a new sort of poetical Georgies, a trick 
of sowing wit like clover grass on baiTen subjects, which 
would yield notliing before. This is veiy useful for the 
times, wherein, some men say, there is no room left for new 
invention. He will take three grains of nit like the elixir, 
and, projecting it upon the iron age, turn it immediately 
into gold. All the business of mankind has presently 
vanished, the Avhole world has kept holiday ; there has been 
no men but heroes and poets, no women but njnnphs and 
shepherdesses : trees have borne fritters, and rivers flowed 
plum-porridge. . . . 
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^ ^tcs he commonly steers the sense of his hnes 
1 , ^^Thri^that is at the end of them, as -butchers do 
W the tail. For -when he has made one line, which 
cnJm'h, and has found out some sturdy hard word 
f will but rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon it, 
a ilce of hJt iron upon an anril, into what form he 
ntaces^ There is no art in the world so nch in tenM as 
Lir-tn' ' a whole dictionary is scarce able to contain them. 
For there is hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit in 
, jiU Greece, but the ancient name of it is become a term ot 
art in poetry. By this means, small poets have such a stock 
of able hard words Ijing by them, as dryades, hamadryades, 
aonides, fauni, nymphae,'sylvani, <S:c., that signify nothmg 
at all ; and such a world of pedantic terms of the same 
kind iis may serve to furnish all the new inventions and 
‘ tliorough reformations ’ that can happen between this 
and Plato’s great year. 

S. Butlzk. — Characters. 


SrCSICAL BAKES 

We passed through several streets of more or less con- 
siderable houses, and at last turning round a corner we 
came upon a large piazza, at the end of which was a mag- 
nificent building, of a strange but noble architecture and of 
great antiquity. It did not open directly on to the piazza, 
there being a screen, through which uas an archway, 
between the piazza and the actual precincts of the bank. 
On passing under the archway we entered upon a green 
swanl, round which there ran an arcade or cloister, while 
in front of us upro=o the majestic towers of the bank 
and its venerable front, which was divided into three deep 
rece-Jws and adorned with all sorts of marbles and many 
<■•01111110105 On either side there were beautiful old trees 
wherein the birds were busy by the hundred, and a number 
of quaint but sub'-tantial houses of singularly comfortable 
apfi^arance ; they were situated in the midk of orchards 
and gardens, and gave me an impression of great peace 
and plenty. 

IndtsMl it bad been no error to say that this building was 
o'le that apiicaleil to the imagination ; it did more — it 
r.arri'.d lioth imagination and judgement by storm. It was 
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an epic in stone and marble, and so powerful was the 
effect it produced on me, that as I beheld it I was charmed 
and melted. I felt more conscious of the existence of a 
remote past. One knows of this always, but the know- 
ledge is never so living as in the actual presence of some 
witness to the life of b^'gone ages. I felt how short a 
space of human life was the period of our own existence. 
I was more impressed with my owti littleness, and much 
more inclinable to believe that the people whose sense of 
the fitness of thmgs was equal to the upraising of so serene 
a handiw’ork, were hardty likety to be wrong in the conclu- 
sions tiie3’' might come to upon any subject. My feeling 
certainlj' w'as that the currency of this bank must be the 
right one. 

We crossed the sward and entered the building. If the 
outside had been impressive the inside was even more so. 
It was very lofty and divided into several parts by walls 
W'hich rested upon massive pillars ; the windows were 
filled with stained glass, descriptive of the principal 
commercial incidents of the bank for many ages. In a 
remote part of the building there were men and boys sing- 
ing ; this was the only disturbing feature, for as the gamut 
was still unloiown, there was no music in the country which 
could be agreeable to a European ear. The singers seemed 
to have derived their inspirations from the songs of birds 
and the W'ailing of the wund, which last they tried to 
imitate in melancholy cadences that at times degenerated 
into a howl. To my thinking the noise was hideous, but 
it produced a great effect upon mj'^ companions, who pro- 
fessed themselves much moved. As soon as the singing 
Was over the ladies requested me to stay where I was, while 
thej' went inside the place from which it had seemed to 
come. 

Durmg their absence certain reflections forced themselves 
upon me. 

In the first place, it struck me as strange that the build- 
ing should be so nearly empty ; I was almost alone, and 
the few besides mj-self had been led by curiosity, and had 
no intention of doing business with the hank. But there 
might be more inside. I stole up to the curtain, and 
ventured to draw' the extreme edge of it on one side. J7o, 
there was hardl3’' an3’ one there. I saw a large number of 
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ca'hien?, all at their dobVis ready to pay cheques, and one 
^or two who seemed to he the managing partners. I also 
Kiw my hostess and her daughters and two or three other 
ladies ; aho three or four old women and the boys from 
one of the neighbouring Colleges of Unreason : hut there 
was no one else. This did not look as though the bank was 
doing a very large business ; and yet I had always been 
told that even- one m the city dealt with this establishment. 

S. Bctlek. — Erachon. 


THE BITTEP.KESS OF EXILE 

The man who is cxilcel by a faction has the consolation 
of thinking that he is a maittT ; he is upheld by hope and 
the dignity of his cause, real or imaginary : he who with- 
<lraw■^ from the pressure of debt may indulge in the thought 
that time and pmdence* will retrieve his circumstances : he 
who 1' condemncfl by the law has a term to his banishment, 
or a ilreani of its abbreviation ; or. it may be, the know- 
ledge or the belief of some injustice of the law, or of its 
ndiniin-iration in hus own particular : but he who is 
outlaw O'! by general opinion, without the intervention of 
ho'tilf jKriitic*', illegal judgement, or embarrassed circum- 
whether he^l>e innocent or gnilu-, must undergo 
nli oi exile, without hope, without pride, 

wit limit alleviation. Tliis cas; was mine. Upon what 
ground*, the ]nx'n!ic founded their opi.nion I am not .aware : 
bat It wa- gf-neral. and it wac decisive. Of me or of mine 
ttK'c knew little, except that 1 had written what is called 
w.Ls .a iKin.eman, had married. >>ecame a father, and 
wft** mxobtvl u, didercnces with my wife and her relatives, 
no o ;r. KTi'w wny, l>ecauve the jK-r.-ous complaining refu*^! 

t.*'-ir grievances. ITie fashionable world was 


'*■) 

dhidH hto parties mine consisting of a vciw small 
iiMoonty 1..0 rt-a.nnabV world wai naturallv'on the 
-,:o.'!gsr wl!if.}j hapj)ened to lio the ]adv'« as w.as 
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pr*>;*er ,-,nd polit*-. The pre*-*: wa** active and 
-nd such w.i<^ the rage of the day. that the 
publication of two copies of vei>e= r-ather 


‘.■'.rv than othericiw? to tb 


subje(,-ts of Iwth, 
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treason, I was nccuscd of every monstrous vice by public 
rumour and private rancour ; my name, winch liad been 
a knightly or a noble one since my fathers helped to con- 
quer the kingdom for William the Norman, vas tainted. 
1 felt that, if wliat was whispered, and muttered, and 
nnirmured was true, I was unfit for England ; if false, 
England was unfit for me. I withdrew ; but this was not 
enough. In other countries, in Switzerland, in the shadow 
of the Alps, and by the blue depths of the lakes, I was 
pursued and breathed upon by the .same bligiit. I crossed 
the mountains, but it was the same ; so 1 -uent a little 
farther, and settled myself by the waves of the Adriatic, 
like the stag at bay, wlio betakes him to the water.s. 

Ci. CioKOON, Lono Bykox. 


Tiin LAHY or Tiin ska 

WirnnKAS I have purposed in all this treatise to confine 
myself within the bounds of this Isle of Britain, it cannot 
1)0 impertinent, at the very entrance, to say somewhat of 
Britain, which is the onh' subject of all that is to bo said, 
and well known to bo the most flourishing and excellent, 
most renowned and famous Isle of the whole world : so rich 
in commodities, so beautiful in situation, so resplendent 
in all glory, that if the most Omnipotent had fashioned 
the world round like a ring, as he did like a globe, it might 
have been most wortiiily the only gem therein. 

Eor the air is most temperate and wliolesome, sited in 
the middest of the temperate zone, subject to no storms 
and tempests as the more Southern and Northern are ; but 
stored with infinite delicate fowl. For water, it is walled 
and guarded witli the ocean, most commodious for traffic 
to all parts of the world, and watered with pleasant fishful 
and navigable rivers, which yield safe havens and roads, 
and furnished with shipping and sailors, that it may rightlj' 
bo termed the Lady of the Sea. That I ma}’ say nothing 
of healthful baths, and of mores stored both with fish and 
fowl, the earth fertile of all kind of grain, manured with 
good husbandry, rich in mineral of coals, tin, lead, copper, 
not without gold and silver, abundant in pasture, replen- 
ished with cattle both tame and wild (for it hath more parks 
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tbaa all Europe besides), plentiMly woodrf, f 
all coTuplete provisions of var, beautified 'wnth man 
populous cities, fair boroughs, good tonus, and nell 
built villages, strong munitions, magnificent palace oi 
the Prince, stately houses of the nobility, frequent hospitals, 
beautiful church^, fair colleges, as n-ell in other plac^, as 
in the two Eniversities, which are comparable to all the 
rest in Christendom, not only in antiquity, but also m 
learning, buildings, and endowments. As for government 
ecclesi^tical and civil, which is the very soul of a 
dom, I need to say nothing, whenas I write to home-bom, 
and not to strangers. 

W. Ca^ides . — Banaines concerning Britain. 


algiees feom the sea 

Eably in the morning of the day before yesterday, 

I awoke to the joyous sound of land having been discovered 
from the masthead, and to the sight of land birds wheeling 
around our rails. I should think that as far as thirty miles 
off we saw the whole portion of the Algerine territoi^, 
which stretches on the cast along Cape ilatifou, and on the 
west along the peninsula of Sidi Femich, where the French 
first landed in their invasion of the regency. At that 
distance, and even when you come nearer, by a great mai^ 
miles, the view of Algiers from the sea is not beautiful. It 
is true that the tops of the lesser Atlas form a fine back- 
ground in the south, hut the prospect assumes not its fuU 
picturesqueness till you come almost within a mUe of the 
shore. Farther off. the city itself looks like a triangular 
quarry of lime or chalk, on the steep side of a hill, whfist 
the countrv'-houses that dot the adjacent heights seem like 
little parcels of the same material lying on fields that are 
t o ix^ manured. On nearer approach, however, the imagined 
quarry turns out to be a surprising city, and the specks on 
the adjoining hills to lie square and castle-like houses, 
embosomed in groves and gardens. 

Mo town that I have ever seen possesses, in proportion 
to its size, so m.an%' contiguous villas as Algiers ; and their 
brilliance and high position give a magnificent appearance 
to this suburban ]|)ortion of the coast. Meanwhile the city 
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itself, when you come in full view of it, has an aspect, if 
not strictly beautiful, at least impressive from its novelty 
and uniqueness. Independently, indeed, of its appearance, 
its very name makes the first sight of Algiers create no 
ordinarj' sensations, when one thinks of all the Christian 
hearts that have tlrrobbed with anguish in approaching 
this ver3^ spot. Blessed he our stars, that we have lived 
to see the chains of slaver^’^ broken here, and even about 
to be unriveted on the other side of the Atlantic ! But, 
vithout these associations, the view of Algiers is interesting 
from its strangeness to a European eye. It is walled all 
round in the old style of fortification, its whole mural 
circuit being, I should think, about a ndle and a half. It 
forms a triangle on the steep side of a hill, the basis of 
which is close to the sea, while its apex is cronmed bj’- the 
Cassaba, or citadel. 

T. Cajipbell. — Leilers from ihe South. 

THE JACOBIN MUSE 

We shall select from time to time among those effusions 
of the Jacobin Muse which happen to fall in our wa}', such 
pieces as maj’ serve to illustrate some one of the principles 
on wlucb the poetical, as well as the political doctrine of 
the New School is established — prefacing each of them, 
for our Readers’ sake, with a short disquisition on the 
particular tenet intended to be enforced or insinuated in 
the production before them — and accompanj-ing it with an 
humble effort of our own, in imitation of the Poem itself, and 
in further illustration of its principle. Bj’’ these means, 
though We cannot hope to catch ‘ the ivood-notes wild ’ of 
the Bards of Freedom, We may yet acquire, by dint of 
repeating after them, a more complete knowledge of the 
secret in which their greatness lies, than We could bj’- mere 
prosaic admiration — and if We cannot become Poets our- 
selves, we at least shall have collected the elements of 
a Jacobin Art of Poetry for the use of those whose genius 
may be more capable of turning them to advantage. 

It might not be unamusing to trace the springs and 
principles of tliis species of Poetrj', which are to be found, 
some in the exaggeration, and others in the direct inversion 
of the sentiments and passions Avhich have in all ages 
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animated tlie breast of the favourite of the iluses, and 
distinguished him from the ‘ vulgar throng 

The Poet in all ages has despised riches and grandeur. 

The Jacobin Poet improves this sentiment into a hatred 
of the rich and the great. 

The Poet at other times has been an enthusiast in the 
love of his native soil. 

The Jacobin Poet rejects all restriction in his feelings. 

love is enlarged and expanded so as to comprehend 
all human kind. The love of all human kind is vithout 
doubt a noble passion ; it can hardly be necessary to men- 
tion, that its operation extends to Freemen, and them only, 
all over the world. 

The Old Poet was a Warrior, at least in imagination ; 
and sang the actions of the Heroes of his Country, in strains 
which ‘ made Ambition Virtue and which overwhelmed 
the horrors of war in its glory. 

The JaccJjin Poet would have no objection to sing battles 
too — but he would make a distinction. The prowess of 
Buonaparte indeed he might ehaunt in his loftiest strain of 
exultation. There we should find nothing but trophies, and 
triumphs, and branches of laurel and olive, phalanxes^ of 
Republicans shouting victory, satellites of Despotism biting 
the ground, and geniuses of Libertv planting standards on 
mountain-tops. 

But let his own Country triumph, or her Allies obtain 
an advantage ; — straightway the ‘ beauteous face of war ’ 
i« changed ; the ' pride, pomp, and circumstance ’ of 
Victory arc kept carefully out of sight — and we are pre- 
sented with nothing but contusions and amputations, 
plundered pjcasants and deserted looms. Our Poet points 
the thunder of his blank ver.=e at the head of the Recruiting 
Serueant. or roars in dithyrambics against the Lieutenants 
of Press-gangs. 

But it would be endless to chase the C 05 ' Afuse of Jaco- 
ti'ni'm through all her characters. MUlehabelornatiis. The 
3/i7/c dcccnter hahtl, is perhaps more questionable. For in 
whatever disgni=e she appears, whether of mirth or of 
inelancholy, of pietj' or of tenderness, under all di.=guiscs, 
like Sir .John Brute in woman's clothes, she is betrayed by 
hr r dnmken stagger and ruffian tone. 

G. Caxxixg. — The Anli-J acobin. 
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PEACE AKD WAB 

Let it not te said that wo cultivate peace either because 
we fear, or because we are unprepared for war. . . . The 
resources created bj' peace are means of war. In cherishing 
those resources, we but accumulate those means. Our 
present repose is no more a proof of inabilitj'^ to act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above jour 
town, is a proof that thej’’ are devoid of strength, and in- 
capable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism, or of necessity, it would 
assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with 
life and motion — how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage — how quickl3’ it would put forth all its 
beautj’’ and its braver^'’, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one 
of these magnificent machines when springing from inaction 
with a displa3' of its might — such is England herself, while, 
apparently passive and motionless, she silently concen- 
trates the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion. 
But God forbid that that occasion should arise. 

G. Cannikg . — Speech at Plymouth, 1823. 


KING EICHAED to EAESOM 

Ie the second j^ear of his reign Philip, the King of 
Prance, and he took their journey into the Holy Land ; 
Bichard bj’' land and Philip b}'' the sea ; where the King of 
Prance in face showed himself a Jamb and in work a lion. 
Then came both into the isle of Sicilj’' and to the city of 
IMessina. Philip laj^ in the citj-, and Richard in a hospital 
uithout. On Christmas Day manj"^ of Richard s men 
into town to buy victual, and the Prenchnien, j 

with a nation thej'iclepe [call] Grfp/ioncs, beat and kiileu. 
nianj' of Richard’s men. The same daj'- Richard laid siege 
to the city, and thej’' sperd [shut] the gates and kept tlie 
walls ; but Richard’s power was so strong that the Kmg of 
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France asked him forgiveness, and profiered him great 
amends ; for he had a castle of tre [mood], which he cleped 
ilategrifon, to which men might make no resistance. And 
with that same he took the city of Aeon, in the Holy Land : 
some men clepe it Acris. 

From Sicily as they went in the sea, a great wind hlew 
him into Cyprus, where that ship that his mother was in, 
and his wife, was aU broke ; and they of the country came 
and spoiled it, and treated the ladies unmannerlj*. Richard 
sent to the king of the isle, that amends should he made ; 
and he would not. iVherefore Richard pursued him from 
town to town, till he besieged him ; and the king granted 
to make amends on that condition, that Richard should 
not put him in no fetters of iron. He granted his petition ; 
hut when he had him, he put him in fetters of silver. So 
kept he the king, and disposed all the isle at his pleasure. 

In the year of our Lord Mcxcm was the city of Acris 
taken. Some men, as we said, clepe it Aeon, and in old 
time was it cleped Tholomaid. At which taking the Duke 
of Austrich followed the King Richard, desiring for to have 
part both of his worship and eke of such treasure as should 
be taken. And how it happed, whether by chance or else 
of purpose, the duke’s standard was trod under foot : 
which villainy the duke peisid [weighed] full heavily ; and 
home he went with his host, purposing in this matter to be 
venged. The King Richard had there aU the worship. 
And they too, Philip and Richard, departed the treasure 
the city, and eke the prisoners. Philip sold his prisoners ; 
Richard hung his.. 

Richard came homeward, he was espied by' 
the Duke of Austrich’ men, and the duke took him prisoner, 
and Kelirf him to the Emperor Frederick for a hundred 
thousand marks and xl thousand. Two bishops were laid 
iOr him m pl^ge, and he came home to purvey this money 
and. as is said, the jewels of churches were molten, chalices 
and cro^=es, gold and silver on images’ feet, and all for to 
pav his ransom. The Pope cursed this Duke of Austrich ; 
and he, after much sorrow and tribulation, died so accursed, 
but. for all that, the money was paid. 

J. C.VPGEAVE . — CJironicle oj Englcnd. 
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THE EXCEIiENCY OP ENGLISH 

The Italian is pleasant but without sinews, as to still 
fleeting water ; the French delicate but over-nice, as a 
woman scarce daring to open her lips for fear of marring 
her countenance ; the Spanish majestical, but fulsome, 
runnhig too much on the O, and terrible like the devil in 
a play ; the Dutch manlike, but withal very harsh, as one 
ready at ev’-erj^ word to pick a quarrel. Now we in Ijorrow- 
ing from them give the strength of consonants to the 
Italian, the full sound of words to the French, the variety 
of terminations to the Spanish, and the moUifjnng of more 
vowels to the Dutch ; and so (like bees) gather the honej'^ 
of their good properties and leave the dregs to themselves. 
And thus, when substantiahiess combineth with delightful- 
ness, fullness with fineness, seemliness with portliness, and 
currentness with staidness, how can the language which 
consisteth of all these soimd other than most full of sweet- 
ness ? Again, the long words that we borrow, being inter- 
mingled with the short of our own store, make up a perfect 
harmony, bj' culling from out which mixture (with judge- 
ment) you ma}' frame your speech according to the matter 
3’ou must work on, majestical, pleasant, delicate, or manlj’’, 
more or less, in what sort j'ou please. Add hereunto, that 
whatsoever grace any other language carrieth, in verse or 
prose, in tropes or metaphors, in echoes or agnominations, 
the3’' livel3'- and exactty represented in ours. 

Will 3-011 have Plato’s vein ? read Sir Thomas Smith : 
the Ionic ? Sir Thomas More : Cicero’s 1 Ascham : 
Varro’s ? Chaucer : Demosthenes’ ? Sir John Cheke (who 
in his treatise to the rebels hath comprised all the figures 
of rhetoric). Will 3-0U read Virgil ? take the Earl of Surre3’’ : 
Catullus ? Shakespeare, and Marlowe’s fragment : Odd ? 
Daniel ; Lucan ? Spenser ; Martial 1 Sir John Davis and 
others. Will 3-ou have all in all for prose and verse ? take 
the miracle of our age. Sir Philip Sidne3'. 

R. Cahew, — Tho. Excdleiicy of the. English Tongue. 
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I had a fly at Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler) also this 
winter, hut it would not do. She is Green-room all over, 
and with a heart all tossed up into blank verse — blank 
verse, too, of the ‘ fish — ^be it ev — er so salt, is ne — er too 
salt for me ' sort. The longer I live, the more I u ant 
naturalness in people. I think LIr. Simpson would say 
I keep ‘ my charming naivete ’ to a wonder. 

J.4^'E Welsh Caelvle. — Early Letters. 


EUJUIt DIGXITY 

Two men I honour, and no third. Fimt, the toihvom 
Craftsman that ^vith earth-made Implement laboriouslj' 
conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable to 
me is the hard Hand ; crooked, coarse : wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue indefeasibly royal, as of the 
Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, all 
weatlier-tanued, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it 
is the face of a Jfan living manlike. Oh, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity 
as well as love thee ! Harfh'-entreated Brother ! For us 
was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
finger’s so deformed : thou wert our Conscript, on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For 
in thee too lay a god-ci-eatcd Form, but it was not to be 
rmfolded : encrusted must it stand with the thick adliesions 
and defacements of Labour ; and thy body, like th}* soul, 
was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on ; thou art in 
thy duty, be out of it who maj' : thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly : Him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily 
bread, but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty ; 
endeavomring towards inward Harmony ; revealing this, 
by act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, be 
they high or low 1 Highest of all, when his outward and 
his inward endeavour are one : when we can name him 
Artist : not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Tliinkcr, 
who with heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for 
us ! If the poor and humble toil that ue have Food, must 
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not the Hgh and glorioas to3 for him in retnrn, that he 
have Light, have Guidance. Freedom, Immortality ? — 
These two. in all their degrees. I honour : all else is chaS and 
du-st. which let the *,vind blow whither it listeth. 

Lo^eakably touching is it. however, when I find both 
dignities unit^ ; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man's wants, is ako toding inwardly for the 
highest. Sublimer in this world know I nothing than 
a Peasant Saint, could such now anywhere be met with. 
Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself : thou 
wilt see the splendour of Heaven spring forth from the 
humblest depths of Earth. like a light shining in great 
darkness. 

T. Caelyle. — Sartor Begartus. 


THE EEAui-iiClXEST AJTO THE SQEAIJDE5X 

It is yellow July evening, we say. the thirteenth of the 
month : eve of the Bastille day. — when ‘ iL ilarat four 
yeats ago, in the crowd of the Pont Nenf, shrewdly re- 
quired of^ that Besenval Hussar-party, which had such 
mendly dispositions, ‘ to dismount, and give up their arms, 
then ; and became notable among Patriot men. Four 
years ; what a toad he has travelled ; — and sits now, 
about half-past seven of tbe clock, stewing in slipper-bath : 
sore afSict^I ; ill of Revolution Fever,— of what other 
iMiady this History bad rather not name. Evcessivelv 
sick and worn, poor man : with precisely eleven-peace- 
halrpennv of ready money, in paper ; with slipper-bath : 
strong thre^ooted stool for writing on, the while: and 
a s^uakd—Washerwoman, one mav call her: that is his 
CIVIC establishment in MedicaKSchool Street : thither and 
no., ^ewhither ^ fals road led him. Xot to the reign of 
Pro-h^h'Kd and Perfect Felicity ; yet snrelv on the^wav 
to .> aids that j— Hark, a rap again f A mnrfcal woman’s 
voice, rcT^ng to be rejected : it is the Citovenne who 
W(^d do France a service, ilarat, recognizing ffom within, 
cnes. Admit her. Charlotte Coiday is admitted. 

Gtoyen 3Iarat, I am from Caen the seat of rebelb'on, 
and wished to speak with yon,— Be seated- mon enfant 
Acw wnat are the Traitors doing at Caen ? -Rkat Deputies 
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arc at Caen ? — Cliarlotto names some Deputies. ‘ Their 
heacl.s .shall fall ■\villiiu a fortnight,’ croaks the eager People’s- 
fricncl, clutching his tablets to write : Barbaroitx, Pihon, 
writes ho with bare .shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath : 
Petion, and Louvet, and — Charlotte has drawn her knife 
from the sheath ; plunges it, with one sure stroke, into 
the writer’s heart. ‘ A vioi, cJicrc amte, Help, dear ! ’ no 
more could the Death-choked sa}' or shriek. The helpful 
Washerwoman running in, there is no Friend of the People, 
or Friend of the Washerwoman left ; but his life nith 
a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades below. . . . 

On this same evening [July 17, Wednesdaj'] therefore, 
about half-past seven o’clock, from the gate of the Con- 
cicrgeric, to a Cit}’ all on tiptoe, the fatal Cart issues ; 
seated on it a fair j'oung creature, sheeted in red smock 
of Murderess ; so beautiful, serene, so full of life ; journey- 
ing towards death, — alone amid the World. Many take off 
their hats, saluting reverently ; for what heart but must 
bo touched ? Others growl and howl. Adam Lux, of 
Mentz, declares that .she is greater than Brutus ; that it 
Were beautiful to die with her : the head of this 3 'oung 
man seems turned. At the Place do la Eevolution, the 
countenauco of Charlotte wears the same still smile. The 
executioners proceed to bind her feet ; she resists, thinking 
it meant as an insult ; on a word of explanation, she sub- 
mits with cheerful apologj’’. As the last act, all being pow 
read^', thoj’^ take the neckerchief from her neck ; a blush 
of maidenly shame overspreads that fair face and neck ; 
the cheeks wore still tinged with it when the executioner 
lifted the severed head, to show it to the people. ^ It is 
most true,’ says Forster, ‘ that he struck the cheek insult- 
ingly ; for I saw it with my eyes : the Police imprisoned 

him for it.’ , , o vj 

In this manner have the Boautifullcst and the Squalidest 
come in collision, and extinguished one another. Jeau- 
Paul Marat and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, 
suddenl}’", are no more. 

T. Carlyle. — The French Pevolution. , 
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JOHS steehsg’s l^st days 


Tob courage, for active audacity -n-e had ail knovm 
Sterling ; but ' such a fund of mild stoicism, of devout 
patience and heroic composure, -we did not hitherto know 
in him. His rufferings, his sorrows, all his unutterahilities 
in this slow agony, he held right manfully down : marched 
loyally, as at the bidding of the Eternal, into the dread 
Kingdoms, and no voice of weakness was heard from him. 
Poor noble Sterling, be had struggled so high and gained so 
little here But this also he did gsin. to be a brave man, 
and it was much. 

Summer passed into Autumn : Sterling’s earthly husi- 
nesses, to the last detail of them, were now all as good as 
done ; his strength too was wearing to its end. his daily 
tnm in the Library shrunk now to a span. He bad to 
hold himself as if in readiness for the great vovage at any 
momeut. One other Letter I must give ; not quite the last 
message I had from Sterling, hnt the last that can he 
fmerted here ; a brief Letter, fit to he for ever memorable 
to the receiver of it : 


To Tljirnai CcAylc, £<j,, Cl-Hfia. 1/irAor,. 

HHliide, Venicor. 

, , Acgttw 10, ISii- 

OAELTLa, — Tor the Hied time for manr moTiih* it secns 
p-rno 0 to ser.<S yoa s_fe- trorde ; merely, hoTrtTerl for Rememhracc-e 
On cirher nmttem there i’ Eothiim to eav. I tread the 
cqsrroa read mto the great darkaes, mthont aS thorrht of fear, sed 
tn.h TC._. mnec o. hope. Certamty itdted I hare noaa. With regard 
.o ice and lie I cannot begin to -Priie; haring nothing for it hnt to 
beep snet t^ lid ot tho^e secrets in'th aS the iron ireishLr that are ie 
me It « stm more tme than to-iearda England that 
mi >_a„ t-Kii and done E-;e yon. Heaven, bles^ von ! If I can lend 

^ wanting. It'b aH verv rtranse, 
'vl'*' pirt ?o sad a* it sfcfein-* to ths Ftaridern-bv. 

viytnind tonards her, and vid belkve it Vithont 

Yonrs to the last, 

Jomr Stesixsc- 

It vv'as a bright Sunday momiuB when this Letter came 
to me : jf m the g^t Cathedral of Immensitv I did no 
worsmp tnat oaj'. the fault surelv was mv owii. Sterlina 
^ec-tioimtelv rems^ to see me : which w'as also kind and 
wise. And four days before his death there are some 
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stanzas of verse for me, written as if in star-fire and im- 
mortal tears ; which are among my sacred possessions, to 
be kept for myself alone. 

T. Carlyle. — The Life of John Sterlinj. 


PROFESSOR TEUFELSDROCKH’S STYLE 

Ie respect of style our Author manifests the same genial 
capability, marred too often b3’'thcsame rudeness, inequalitj-, 
and apparent want of intercourse with the higher classes. 
Occasionally, as above hinted, we find consummate vigour, 
a true inspiration ; his burning thoughts step forth in fit 
burning words, like so inanj^ full-formed Minervas, issuing 
amid flame and splendour from Jove’s head ; a rich, 
idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, fierj' poetic em- 
phasis, or quaint tricksj’’ turns ; all the graces and terrors 
of a wild Imagination, wedded to the clearest Intellect, 
nlternato in beautiful vicissitude. Were it not that sheer 
sleeping and soporific passages ; circumlocutions, repeti- 
tions, touches even of pure doting jargon, so often inter- 
vene ! On the whole, Professor Teufelsdrockh is not 
a cultivated writer. Of his sentences perhaps not more 
than nine-tenths stand straight on their logs ; the remainder 
Eire in quite angular attitudes, buttressed-up by props 
(of parentheses and dashes), and even with this or the 
other tagrag hanging from them ; a few even sprawl-out 
helplessly on all sides, quite broken-backed and dismem- 
bered. Nevertheless, in almost his very worst moods, there 
lies in him a singular attraction. A wild tone pervades 
the Avhole utterance of the man, like its keynote and regu- 
lator ; now screwing itself aloft as into the Song of Spirits, 
or else the shrill mockery of Fiends ; noAV sinking in cadences 
not without melodious heartiness, though sometimes abrupt 
enough, into the common pitch, when we hear it onl} as 
a monotonous hum ; of which hum the true character is 
extremely difficult to fix. Up to this hour we have never 
fully satisfied ourselves whether it is a tone and hum of ica 
Humour, which we reckon among the verj' highest qiiah les 
of genius, or some echo of mere Insanit5^ and Inanitj , 
which doubtless ranks below the very lowest. 

T. Carlyle. — Sarlor Sesarlus. 
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TirE DEATH OF VTOLSEY 

Thex was he in eonfe‘-«ion the space of an hour. And 
when he had ended his confession. Master Kingston hade 
him good-morrow {for it na*: about seven of the clock in 
the morning) ; and asked him how he did. ‘ Sir,’ quoth 
he, ‘ 1 tarry but the will and pleasure of God, to render 
unto him my simple soul into his divine hands.’ ‘ Not 
yet s.o, sir/ quoth Master Kingston, ‘ with the grace of 
God, ye shall live, and do very well ; if ye will be of good 
cheer.’ ‘ Master Kingston, m3’ disease is such that I cannot 
live ; I have had some experience in my disease, and thus 
it is : I have a fla.x with a continual fever ; the nature 
whereof is this, that if there be no alteration with me of 
the same within eight da5-B, then must either ensue excoria- 
tion of the entrails, or frenz.v, or else present death ; and 
the best thereof is death. And as I suppose, this is the 
eighth day ; and if ye see in me no alteration, then is there 
no remedy (although I may live a day or twain) but death, 
which is the best remedy of the three.’ ‘ Nay, sir. in good 
faith,’ quoth blaster Kingston, ‘ s'ou be in such dolor and 
pensiveness, doubting that thing that indeed ye need not 
to fear, which maketh 3'ou much worse than rc should be.’ 
‘ Well, well. Master King.ston,’ quoth he, ‘ I ^ the matter 
against me how it is framed ; but if I had served God as 
diligently as I have done the king he would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs. Howbeit, this is the just reward 
that I must receive for ray worldly diligence and pains 
that I have had to do him service ; onlv to satisfv his 

vain pleasure, not regarding my godly duty 

Master Kingston, farewell. J can no more, but wish 
all things to have good success. 3Iy time draweth on fast. 
I maA' not tar^ with a'ou. And forget not, I prav you, 
what I have said and charged you withal ; for when 1 am 
dead, 30 shall perad venture remember mv words much 
better. And even with these words he began to draw his 
speech at len^h, and his tongue to fail; his eyes being 
set m his head, whose sight failed him. Then we began to 
pnt fairn la rernenibrance of Cimst’s passion ; and sent for 
the abbot of the place to anneal him, who came with all 
^ed, and mmistered unto him all the service to the «=ame 
belonging ; and caused also the guard to stand b3-, both to 
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liear him talk before his death, and also to witness of the 
same ; and incontinent the elock struck eight, at which 
time lie gave up the ghost, and thus departed he this 
present life. And calling to our remembrance his words, 
the day before, how ho said that at eight of the clock we 
should lose our master, one of us looking upon another, 
supposing that he prophesied of his departure. 

G. Cavendish. — The Life of Cardinal Fo?.sey. 


A wife’s testimony 

My lord’s prudence and wisdom hath been sufficiently 
apparent both in his public and private actions and employ- 
ments ; for ho hath such a natural inspection and judicious 
observation of things that he sees beforehand what will 
come to pass, and orders his affairs accordingly. To which 
purpose I cannot but mention that Laud, the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterburj', between whom and m3’ lord inter- 
ceded a great and entire friendship, which he confirmed b3' 
u. Iegac3’ diamond to the value of £200 left to m3’ lord 
when ho died, which was much for liim to bequeath ; for 
though he was a great statesman, and in favour with his 
late Majest3', J’®*’ covetous to hoard up wealth, 

but bestowed it rather upon the public, repairing the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s in London, which, had God granted 
him life, he would certainl3’ have beautified, and render^ 
ns famous and glorious as 0113’ in Christendom : this said 
Archbishop was pleased to tell his late Majest3’, that m3' 
lord was one of the wisest and prudentest persons that ever 
he was acquainted with. 

Por further proof, I cannot pass b3’ that m3’ lord told 
his late Majesty King Charles the Pirst, and her Majesty 
the now Queen-Mother, some time before the wars, that he 
observed by the humours of the people, the approaching of 
a civil war, and that his Majest3’’s poi-son would be m 
danger of being deposed, if timely care was not taken, to 

prevent it. . . . _ . 

The prudent manage of his private and domestic affairs 
appears sufficient^’ : (1) lu his marriage. (2) In the 
ordering and increasing his estate before the wars winch 
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i!Oti.nth=taiiding his noWe housekeeping and hospitality, 
and his generous honnty and charitj*, he increased to the 
value of £100,000. (3) In the ordering his affairs in the time 
of hanishtnent, -vhere although he received not the least 
of his own estate, during all the time of his exile until his 
return, yet he maintainefl himself handsomely and nohly, 
according to his quality, as much as his condition at that 
time would permit. (4) In reducing his tom and ruined 
estate after his return, which beyond all probability him- 
self hath settled and ordered so, that his posterits' will have 
reason gratefully to remember it. 

In short ; although my lord naturally loves not busi- 
ness, especially tho.'e of State (though he understands 
them as well as anybody), yet what business or affairs he 
cannot- avoid, none ■will do them better than himself. His 
private affairs he orders without any noi.se or trouble, not 
orer-hastily but wisely. Xeitber is he pas.sionate in acting 
of business, but hears patiently, and orders soberly, and 
pierces into the heart or bottom of a hu.riness at the first 
encounter ; but before all things, he considers well before 
he undertakes a buriness. whether he be able to go through 
it or no, for he never ventures upon either public or private 
busines-s beyond his strength. 

M. Caveudish, Duchess or Xevtcastee. — The Life 
of {he. thrice noble, high, and jntUsant Prince 
WiUiarn Cavendieh, Duke of Xeiccaelh. 


CAXTOX S ‘ SlilELE AXD EOOR CUWSTXG ’ 

Weeu I remember that every man is bounden bv the 
commanament and counsel of the vrise man to eschew 
sloth and idleness, s^'hich is mother and nourisher of vices, 
and ought to put mv^elf untd virtuous occupation and 
bur^in^s, then I, having no great charge of occupation, 
following the said counsel, took a French book and read 
therem many .strange and marvellous histories wherein 
I had great plea-sure and delight, as wefi for the noveltv of 
the same ss for the fair language of French, which was in 
prose so weU and compendiously set and written, which 
meuhonghL I unde^ood the sentence and substance of 
every matter. And forsomueh as this book was new and 
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«aid translation after my simple and poor cunning ; also, 
nigh as I can, following mine author, meekly beseeching 
the honnteons highness of my said ladj' that of her benevo- 
lence list to accept and take in gree this simple and rude 
work here following. And if there be anjdhing Avritten or 
said to her pleasure, I shall think my labour well employed, 
and whereas there is default that she anlU it to the simple- 
ness of my cunning which is full small in this behalf, and 
require and pray all them that shall read this said work 
to correct it, and to hold me excused of the rude and simple 
translation. And thus I end my prologue. 

AY. Caxtox. — Le Recue.il des Hkloires de Troye. 


PRECEVTS TO A SOS 


precept I. — for ihe eftoiee oj yonr Wi’re^. 

First, when it shall please God to bring you unto roan’s 
estate, making you capable of that calling, use great 
providence and circumspection in choice of your wives, as 
the root from whence may spring most of your future good 
or evil. For it is in the choice of a wife, as in a project of 
war, wherein to err but once is to be undone for ever ; 
and therefore he well advised before you conclude aught 
herein, for, though your error may teach you wit, it is 
uncertain whether you .shall ever find time to practise it. 
Therefore, the more securely to enter herein, first, well 
consider your estate, which, if in a true survey, vou find 
firm and^ttled, match near home and with deliberation, 
but if otherwise crazy and rented, then far ofi and with 
quick expedition. 


Precept the Education tjf Children. 

JBring your children up in obedience and learning, yet 
without too much austerity; praise them openly, repre- 
hend them secretly ; give them good countenance and 
consenient maintenance, according to your ability; for 
otherwLse your hves will seem their bondage, and then, as 
t^se are censur^ that defer all good to t&ir end, so that 
portion you shall leave them they may thank Death for, 
and not you. ilarry your daughters betimes, lest thev marrv 
themselves. 
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Precept III.— f Vr hoMithnld proi-ition and oj the choice oj fcrmuti. 

I-ive not in the country without corn nnd cattle about 
you ; for lio that must jiro'cnt hi.s hand to his purse for 
every c.vpetiso of housoliold shall ns hardly keep money 
therein, ns it is for one to hold water m n .sieve. And for 
your provision, lay to buy it at the best hand, for there 
may bo sometimes a penny seivotl between buying at your 
iicetl or when tlio .sca.son ino.st fitly mny furnish you. 

Be not willingly attended or served by kinsmen or friends, 
which will .seem "to be men ns it were entreated to stay ; 
for such will c.xpcct much, and .sted little : neither by such 
as nre amorous, for their he.ads are commonly into.vicnted. 
Beep rather too few than one too many, feed them well, 
and pay llicm with the most, so may you lawfully demand 
fervico at their hands and boldly- exact it. 

Precept I\'.— //o(o to tvlrcal your kindred nnd nllies. 

Bet your kindred and allies bo wolcomo to your table t 
grace them with your countenance, nnd ever furtlicr them 
in all tlieir honest nefion.s by word, liberality, or industry : 
for by that mcau-s you .shall double the bond of Nature : 
ho a neiglibour to tlieir good as well ns to their blood. 

Precept \'.—Advi*eIh to Uep fame great man to your friend, and how to 
compliment him. 

Be sure you keep some great man alwny's to your friend, 
J'et troublo him not for trifles. Compliment him often, 
present him with many, yet small, gifts, and of little charge. 
And if YOU have cause to bestow any great gratuity on him, 
then lot it bo no chest commodity or obscure thing, but 
such a one as may bo daily in sight, the better to be 
romembered. 

Precept YI.—IIoio and what to undertalc suite. 

Undertake no suit against a poor man without receiving 
of great wrong, for therein you make him your competitor . 
besides that, it is hold a base conquest to triumph upon 
0. weak adversarv ; neither undertake law against any 
man before you be fully resolved yon have the right on your 
Side, M'hich being 'once so ascertftined, then spare nei ler 
cost nor pains to accomplish it. 
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•\rhat we can assert vnth the highest probahility, that yon 
planetary orbs arc fo inanj' worlds, that they teem with 
life, and that the mighty Being \^ho presides in high 
authority over this scene of grandeur and astonishment, 
has there planted the worshippers of his glory. 

T. Chaljiers. — Dkc/Mrscn on the Chrittian 
Ilcvchdoii. 


DICTIOr.'AKIllS 

Wep.e we to inquire who first led up the waj' of diction- 
aries, of late 80 much frequented, some little nrammarian 
would, probably, l)c found at the head thereof : and from 
his particular views, designs, kc., if known, one might 
prohahly deduce, not only the general form, but even the 
particular circumstances of the modem productions under 
that name. The relation, however, extends lx)th w.ays : and 
if we cannot deduce the nature of a dictionary from the 
condition of the author, we may the condition of the author 
from the nature of the dictionary. Thus much, at least, 
we may say, that he was an analyst ; that his view was not 
to improve or advance knowledge hut to teach or convey 
it ; and that he was hence led to untie the complexions or 
bundles of ideas his predecessors had made, and reduce 
them to their natural simplicity; which is all that is 
essential to a lexicographer. Probably this was in the early 
davc of the Egyptian sages, when words were more com- 
plex and obscure than now ; and mvstic svmbols and 
hieroglyphics obtained ; so that an explication of their 
marks or wo^s might amount to a revelation of their 
whole inner philosophy : in which case, instead of a gram- 
' perhaps a priest or mvstagogue at the 

head of dictionanes. _ Indeed, this seems the more probable, 
for that a grammatical dictionary could onlv have place 
where a language was already become very copious, and 
Muy synonj-mons got mto it ; or where the people of one 
lan^ase were desirous to leam that of another ' which 
wy o r^son to thin^pld be vetj- carlv, tiU much 
. -nd commuru^ffitad made it nc-c' 4 sarv. 

.atfa IS on ce g/gp , men are naturally disposed 
u, even thooi^B be not the most convenient ; 
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numbers will enlarge and widen, or even make it straightor 
and easier ; but it is odds they do not alter its course. To 
deviate from it is chiefly for the igirorant or the irregular ; 
persons Avho do not well know it, or are too licentious to 
keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements 
made in the several arts arc chiefly owing to people of those 
characters. There is scarce a more jjowerful principle in 
nature than that of imitation, which not only loads us to 
do u'ltal we see others do, but as thej' do it. It is true there 
are exceptions from ever}' rule : there are persons in good 
measure exempted from the influence of this principle ; 
and it is happy there arc ; witness our Paracelsuses, 
Hobbeses, Lcibnitzes, &c. Li effect, if an art were first 
broached by an happy genius, it is afterwards cultivated 
on his principles to advantage ; otherwise, not : and it 
may wait long for the anomalous hand of some reformer 
to sot it to rights. Some of our arts have met with such 
hands, others still want them. 

E. Chambers. — Gyclopaedia : or, an Universal 
Diclionarij of Arts and Sciences, 


NATIONALITY AND STYLE 

If wo confine ourselves sinipl}'^ to the consideration of 
style, we shall have reason to think that a people among 
whom this is neglected wants one important intellectual 
aid. In this, great power is exerted, and by exertion 
increased. To the multitude, indeed, language seems so 
natural an instrument, that to use it with clearness and 
energy seems no great effort. It is framed, they think, to 
the writer’s hand, and so continually employed as to need 
little thought or sldll. But in nothing is the creative power 
of a gifted VTitor seen more than in his stylo. True, his 
words may be found in the dictionary ; but there thej'- lie 
disjointed and dead. What a wonderful life does he 
breathe into them by compacting them into his sentences ' 
Perhaps he uses no term which has not yet been hackneyed 
by ordinary writers ; and yet with these vulgar materials 
what miracles does ho achieve ! What a world of thought 
does he condense into a phrase 1 By new combinations of 
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commoa -n’ords, what delicate lines or what a hlazc of light 
does he pour o%-er his subject ! Power of style depends 
very little on the structure or copiousness of the language 
which the writer of genius employs, but chiefly, if not 
wholly, oa his own mind. The words, arranged in his 
dictionarj', are no more fitted to depict his thoughts than 
the block of marble in the sculptor’s shop to show forth 
the conceptions vhich are dawning m his mind. Both are 
inert materials. The power which pervades them comes 
from the soul ; and the same creative energy is manifested 
in the production of a noble style as in extracting beautiful 
forms from lifeless stone. How' unfaithful, then, is a nation 
to its oivn intellect, in which grace and force of style 
receive no culture. 

IV. E. CHA2v:ai\G . — Bemarhs on National 
Literature. 


ox ECEYIXG A HAIE 

This solemn pageant graced with so glorious a presence 
as your Highness's self, and others, as you see, that mourn 
in their gowns and laugh in their sleeves, may perhaps breed 
a wonder in those that know not the cause, and laughter 
in those that know it. To see the mighty Emperor of Rome'^ 
march in a mourning habit, and after him all the state of 
the empire either present or presented ; the peers in person, 
though with dry eyes yet God know’s their hearts ; others 
in their ranks ; one representing the state of a courtier (as 
I judge bj' his leg), another of a citizen (as I judge b\' his 
head), another of a soldier (as I judge by his look), another 
the state poetical (as I judge by his clothes) ; for the state 
phj steal, it hath no place here, for whoever saw a physician 
follow a funeral ? To see, I say, all this assembly mask- 
ing in this funeral pomp, could he that saw it imagine an}’’ 
less funeral subject would follow^ than the hearse of your 
dear mother Agrippina ? or your beloved wife Octavia ? 
or else of her whom you prefer to them both, your divine 
voppaea . At least who would imagine that a poor hair 
broken loose from his fellows, or shaken off, like a wind- 
fall from the golden tree before his time, should have the 
honour of this imperial solemnity ; and be able to glorv 
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like tlie fij- in the cart; Good heaven, what a troop of fools 
have I gathered together ! 

It is fatal to all honourable actions to fall under the 
scourge of detracting tongues, and for the most part to 
be condemned before the3' come to trial. In regard v hereof, 
I will borrow so much of 5’our patience as that I maj' in 
a Word or two examine the whole ground of this spectacle : 
not doubting but that I shall make it appear to all upright 
oars that it is an action most worthj^ jmur wisdom, mj"- 
gracious sovereign, and that this sill^y, this base, this con- 
temptible hair on this hearse supported, receives no thought 
of honour but what it well deserveth. 

G. Chapman. — A Justification of a strange 
Action oj Nero. 

[Chatham, Lord. — See Pitt.] 

THE commonplaces OF PRUDENCE 

Upon a daj' befel that he [Melibeusjfor his disport is wont 
into the fields him to plaju His wife and eke his daughter 
hath he left u ithin his house, of which the doors were fast 
shut. Three of his old foes have it espied, and set ladders 
to the walls of his house, and bj' the windows have entered 
and beaten his wife, and wounded his daughter with five 
mortal wounds in five sundry places ; this is to say, in her 
feet, in her hands, in her ears, in her nose, and in her mouth ; 
and left her for dead, and went awa5^. 

When Melibeus returned was into his house, and saw all 
this mischief, he, like a mad man, rending his clothes, gan 
to weep and crj'. 

Prudence his wife, as far forth as she durst, besought 
him of his weeping for to stint ; but onlj’ therefore he gan 
to erv and weep ever longer the more. 

This noble wife Prudence remembered her upon the 
sentence of Ovid, in his book that clepcd is The Remedy of 
Love wherein he saith ; ‘ he is a fool that disturbeth the 
mother to weep in the death of her child, till she have wept 
her fill, as for a certain time; and then shall man do his 
diligence with amiable words her to recomfort, and pra5' 
her of her weeping for to stint.’ Por n hich reason this noble 
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Tvife Prudence Fufiered her husband for to •weep and cry 
a? for a certain space ; and -when she saw her time, she 
said him in this -vrise. ‘ Ala^, mv lord,’ quoth she, ‘ whj* 
make ye yourself for to he like a fool ? Forsooth, it apper- 
taineth not to a -wise man. to make such a sorrow. Your 
daughter, -svith the grace of God. shall be cured and escape. 
And although ■svere it that =he right now were dead, yc 
ne ought not as for her death yourself to destroy. Seneca 
saith ; “ the rose man shall not take to great di'^comfort for 
the death of his children, but certes he shonld suffer it in 
patience, as rrell as he abideth the death of his o^vn proper 
person.'’ ’ 

G. CHArem. — ^Talc of Hdihcc. 


"niT. /.STr.oi:..i.BE 

LrnxE I/i-wis my son, I have perceived well hy certain 
evidences thine ability to Icwm .sciences touching numbers 
and proffortions •, and a« well con.=ider I thy hu-sy prayer in 
special to learn the Treatise of the A.strolabe, Then, foras* 
much as a philosopher saith, ‘ he 'UTappeth him in his 
friend, that condescendeth to the rightful prayers of his 
friend,’ therefore have I given thee a sufficient astrolabe as 
for our horizon, compounded after the latitude of O.vford, 
upon vihieh by mediation of this little treatise. I purpose 
to teach thc-e a certain number of conclusions appertaining 
to the same instrument. I say a certain of conclusions, for 
three causes. The fir=t cause Is this : tm.=t -svell that all the 
concInsion.s that have been found, or else possiblv might 
be found in so noble an instrument as an astrolabe, be 
unknown perfectly to any mortal man in this region, as 
I suppose. Another cauk Ls this ; that soothlv in any 
treatL=e of the astrolahe that I have seen, there* be some 
conclusions that will not in all things perform their behests; 
and some of them he too hard to thy tender age of ten year 
to conceive,^ 'Tlus treatise, divided in five parts will I show 
thee under fnll light rules and naked words in English; fm* 
Latin ne canst thou yet but small, my little son. But nathe- 
le--!, fuffiee to thee these true conclusions in English, as well 
as feuffierth to these noble clerics Greeks these .came con- 
elu-sions in Greek, and to Arabians in Arabic, and to Jews 
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ia Hebrew, and to the Latin folk in Latin ; which Latin 
folk have them first out of other diverse languages, and 
written in their own tongue, that is to say, in Latin. And 
God wot that in all these languages, and in many more, 
have these conclusions been sufficiently learned and taught, 
and yet by diverse rules, right as diverse paths lead diverse 
folk the right way to Rome. Now will I pray meekl3" every 
discreet person that readcth'or heareth this little treatise, 
to have m3^ rude inditing for excused, and my superfluity 
of words, for two causes. The first cause is, for that curious 
inditing and hard sentence is full heav3' at once for such 
a cliild to learn. And the second cause is this, that soothly 
me seemeth better to wite unto a cliild twice u good 
sentence, than he forget it once. And, Leivis, if so be that 
I show thee in m3’ light English as true conclusions touching 
this matter, and not onl3’ as true but as many and as 
subtle conclusions as be showed in Latin in an3’ common 
treatise of the astrolabe, con mo the more thank ; and pray 
God save the king, that is lord of this language, and all that 
him faith heareth and obe3’cth, every one in his degree, the 
more and the less. But consider well, that I nc usurp not 
to have found this work, of my labour or of mine engine 
[skill]. I am not but a lewd c'ompilator of the labour of 
old astrologians, and have it translated in mine English onh’ 
for thy doctrine; and with this sword .shall I slay envy. 

G. CiLVtJCEU. — Prologue to .4 Treatise on the Astrolabe. 


Tire EVILS or emn war 

As for war, although it be miserable, 3’et the one part 
getteth somewhat and rcjoiccth in the spoil, and so gocth 
lustier alwav, and other increaseth liis countr3- with richc.s, 
or cnhanceth himself with glory, but in sedition both the 
part.s loseth, the overcomed cannot 03*. the ovcrcotner can- 
not spoil, (ho more the winner winneth the mom he lomth, 
the more that escape the more infamous men live, all that 
is gained i.s scarcch’ savctl. the winning is loss, the loss is 
dostniction, both waste themselves, and the whole mo-st 
v.r.stccl. the strengthening of tliein.scivcs the dcc.aN' of the 
count r3’, the striving for the victors’ is .a pre3’ to the cnenu , 
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course for a man to run into danger and disgrace 'with the 
trorld, if he shall dare to perform a commandment of Christ, 
(which is a? necessary for him to do, if he have any hopes 
of attaining heaven, as meat and drink is for the maintain- 
ing of life!). That ever it should enter into Christian hearts 
to walk so curiously and exactly contrary unto the ways of 
God. That whereas he sees himself every day and hour 
almost contemned and despised by thee wdio art his 
servant, his creature, upon whom he might, without all 
possible imputation of unrighteousness, pour downa all the 
vials of his wrath and indignation, yet he notwithstanding 
is patient and long-suffering towards thee, hoping that his 
longsuffering may lead thee to repentance, and beseeching 
thee daily by his ministers to he reconciled nnto him : and 
yet thou, on the other side, for a distempered passionate 
speech or less, should take upon thee to send thy neigh- 
Imurs soul, or thine own. or likely both, clogged and 
oppressed mth all your sins unreponted of (for how can 
rep-cntance possibly consist with such a resolution ?), before 
the Tribunai-S'cat of.God to expect your final sentence, 
utterly depriving thjself of all the blessed means which 
God has contrived for thy salvation, and putting thyself 
in such an estate that it sfiall not bo in God's power almost 
to do thee any good. 

^Y. Cini,uxGwop.TH. — Nine Stnnons. 


[CtAREj^DOtf, Lord . — See Hvde.1 


TITE Krxe’s SPEECH 

How destitute of judgement and of practical talent these 
prsons have I>etn, in the capacity of statesmen and of 
lra=Iators, the present miserable and perilous state of 
England amply demonstrates : and I am now about to 

'5 destitute in the capacity 

o. wruc.-'. Tficrc i,s some poet who .says : 

W HI the art.,. tby l.a’ra'd 

The ,a rzak n that o' irritiry vrrU 

jind though a may may po-'sess great knowled'^e, as a states- 
n and as a legislator, without being able to'perform what 
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this poet would call wriimg icell ; yet surely we have a right 
to expeet in a minister the capacity of being able to write 
grammatically ; the capacity of putting his own meaning 
clearly down upon paper. But, in the composing of a lung’s 
speech, it is not one man, hut nine men, -whose judgement 
and practical talent are emplo 5 'ed. A lung’s speech is, too, 
a very, short piece of writing. The topics are all distinct. 
Very little is said upon each. There is no reasoning. It is 
aU plain matter of fact, or of simple observation. The thing 
is done -with all the advantages of abundant time for 
examination and re-examination. Each of the ministers 
has a copy of the speech to read, to examine, and to observe 
upon ; and, when no one has anything left to suggest in 
the way of alteration or improvement, the speech is agreed 
to, and put into the mouth of the Icing. 

Surety therefore, if in any human effort perfection can be 
expected, we have a right to expect it in a Icing’s speech. 
You shall now see, then, rvhat pretty stuff is put together, 
and delivered to the Parliament, under the name of Idng's 
speeches. 

The speech which I am about to examine is, indeed, 
a speech of the Regent ; but I might take anj' other of these 
speeches. I choose this particular speech, because the 
subjects of it are faraihar in America as weU as in England. 
It was spoken on the 8th of November, 1814. I shall take 
a sentence at a time, in order to avoid confusion. 

‘ My lords and gentlemen. It is with deep regret that I am 
again obliged to announce the continuance of his JMajesty's 
lamented indisposition.’ 

Even in this short sentence there is something equivocal ; 
for it may be, that the prince’s regret arises from his being 
obliged to announce, and not from the thing announced. If 
he had said, ‘ With deep regret I announce,’ or, ‘ I an- 
nounce -u-ith deep regret,’ there Avould have been nothing 
equivocal. And in a composition like this, all ought to be 
as clear as the pebbled brook. 

‘ It would have given me great satisfaction to have been 
enabled to communicate to you the termination of the war 
between this country and the United States of America.’ 

The double compound times of the A'erbs, in the first 
part of the sentence, make the words mean, that it would, 
before the prince came to the House, have given him great 
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satisfaction lo be enabled to communicate : _ •whereas, he 
meant, ‘It -would uow, have given me great satisfaction io be, 
enabled to communicate.’ In the latter part of the sentence . 
•we have a little nonsense. What does termination mean 1 
It means, in this case, end, or conclusion; and thus the 
prince wished to communicate an end to the -wise men, hv 
-whom he was surrounded To communicate is to imj>art 
to another any thing that we have in our pospssion^or 
vithin our power. And so the prince "wished to imjAirl the 
eni to the noble lords and honourable gentlemen. He 
miabt vdsh to impart, or communicate, the news, or the 
intelligence of the end ; hut he could not -communicate 
the end iteelf. MTiat should we saj', if some one were to 
tell 03 . that an officer had arrived, and brought home Ihe 
termination of a battle, and carried it to Carlton House 
and communicated it to the prince ? We should laugh at 
our informant's ignorance of grammar, though we should 
understand -what he meant. And shall we, then, l>e so 
partial and so unjust as to reverence in Mnp’ eonncfllois 
that which we should laugh at in one of our neighbours . 
To act thu.s would be, my dear son, a base abandonment 
of our reason, which is, to use the words of Dr. Watts, the 
common gift of God to man. 

^Although this war originated in the mod unprovoked 
agression on the part or the Government of the "Umted 
States, and was calculated to promote the designs of the 
common enemy of Europe against the rights and inde- 
_ pendente of all other nations,, 1 never have ceased to enter- 
tain a .sincere desire to bring it to a conclusion on just and 
honourable terms’ 

The the most would lead us to suppose, that there had 
been more than one aggression, and that the -war ori^at^ 
in the most nnpTovoiied o/ them; whereas the prince's 
meaning was, that the agaression was an unprovoked one, 
unprovoked in the superlative degree ; and that, therefore, 
it was a most unpro%'oked agzrc&sion. The words all other 
■nalvms. may mean aH nations exsepi Eruglard; or, ah 
nations out oj Europe ; or. all nations rAher than the United 
fitates ; or, all natious excepA the enemy’s cnm nation. Guess 
you which of these is the meaning; I confess that I a® 
wholly unable to determine the question. But what docs 
the cfo^e of the sentence mean, when taken into view with 
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the although at the heginning ? Does the prince mean, 
that he mould he justified in wanting to make peace on 
unjust and dishonourable terms because the enemj^ had been 
the aggressor ? He might, indeed, wish to make it on 
terms dishonourable, and even disgraceful, to the enemy ; 
but could he possiblj*^ wish to make it on unjust terms ? 
Does he mean, that an aggression, however wicked and 
unprovoked, would give him a right to do injttsUce 1 Yet 
if he do not mean this, what does he mean 1 Perhaps (for 
there is no certaintj') he may mean, that he wishes to bring 
the war to a conclusion as soon as he can get just and 
honourable terms fwm the enemy : but, then, what is he to 
do with the although ? Let us try this. ‘ I am ready,’ say 
j'ou, ‘ to make peace, if you luill give me just tenns, although 
you are the aggressor.’ To he sure yon are, whether I be 
the aggressor or not ! All that you can possibly have the 
face to ask of me is justice ; and, therefore, why do you 
connect j'our wish for peace with this although ? Either 
you mean, that my aggression gives 3mu a rigli t to demand 
of me more than j^tstice, or you talk nonsense. Nor must we 
overlook the word ‘government’, which is introduced here. 
Ill the sentence before, the prince wished to communicate 
the end of the war hetwocn ‘ this country and the United 
Slates’’, but in this sentence we are at war with ‘the 
Government of the United States.’ This was a poor trick 
of sophistrv, and as such we will let it pass with only 
observing, that such low trickery is not very becoming in 
men selected from ‘a nobk, honourable, and reverend 
assembly 

W. CoBBETT. — ^,4 Grammar of the English Language. 


THE ENGLISH OAKDEX OF EDEX 

Abthhe Yotjxg calls the vale between Paruham and 
Alton the finest ten miles in England. Here is a river with 
fine meadows on each side of it, and with rising grounds 
on each outside of the meadows, those grounds having some 
hop-gardens and some pretty woods. But, though I was 
born in this vale, I must confess, that the ten miles bctivcen 
Maidstone and Tunbridge (which the Kentish folk call the 
Gardcii of Eden) is a great deal liner ; for here, with a n\cr 
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three times as hig, and a rale three times as broad, there 
are, on rising grounds six times as broad, not only hop- 
gardens and beautiful rroods, but immense orchards of 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and filberts, and these in 
many cases nith gooseberries and currants and raspberries 
beneath; and, aU taken together, the vale is really rvorthy 
of the appellation which it bears. But even this spot, 
which I believe to be the very finest, as to fertility and 
diminutive beauty, in this whole world, I, for my part, do 
not like so well ; nay. as a spot to livR on, I think nothing 
at all of it, compared with a county where high downs 
prevail, with here and there a larger wood on the top or 
the side of a hill, and where you see, in the deep dells, here 
and there a farm-house, and here and there a village, the 
buildings sheltered by a group of lofty trees. 

This is my taste, and here, in the north of Hampshire, 
it has its full gratification. I like to look at the winding 
side of a great domi, with two or three numerous flocks of 
sheep on it, belonging to difierent farms ; and to see, 
lower down, the folds, in the fields, ready to receive them 
for the night. We had, when we got upon the downs, after 
leaving Winchester, this sort of conntrv all the way to 
Wliitchnrch. 

W. CoEEETT. — Rural Rides. 


STYLE 

The collocation of words is so artificial in Shakespeare 
and Wilton, that you may as well think of pushing-a brick 
out of a wall irith your "fore-finger, as attempt to remove 
a ^vora out o£ any of their finished passages. 

A good I^ture upon style might he composed, by taking, 
on me one hand, the slang of L'Estrange, and perhaps even 
ot ivoger j>orth, which became so fsisliionable after the 
Restoration as a mark of loyaltv ; and, on the other, 
tne John.soman magniloquence or "the balanced metre of 
.Junius ; and then showing how each extreme is faulty, 
upon uiiierent grounds. 

It is quite curious to remark the prevalence of the 
Cavalier .slang style in the divines of Charles the Second’s 
time. Bamow could not, of course, adopt such a mode of 
wnting throughout, because he could not in it have 
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communicated liis elaborate iLinldngs and lofty rhetoric ; 
but even Barrow not unfrequently lets slip a phrase here 
and there, in the regular Roger North way — much to the 
delight, no doubt, of the largest part of his audience and 
contemporary readers. See particularly, for instances of 
this, liis work on the Pope’s supremacy. South is full of it. 

The style of Junius is a sort of metre, the law of which 
is a balance of thesis and antithesis. When he gets out of 
this aphorismic metro into a sentence of five or six lines 
long, nothing can exceed the slovenliness of the English, 
Horne Tooke and a long sentence seem the only two 
antagonists that were too much for him. Still the anti- 
thesis of Junius is a real antithesis of images or thought; 
but the antithesis of Johnson is rarely more than verbal. 

The definition of good prose is — proper words in their 
proper places ; — of good verse — the most proper words in 
their proper places. The propriety is in either case relative. 
The Avoids in prose ought to express the intended meaning, 
and no more ; if they attract attention to themseh’’es, it 
is, in general, a fault. In the very best styles, as Southey’s, 
you read page after page, understanding the author per- 
fectly, Avithout once taking notice of the medium of com- 
munication , — it is as if he had been speaking to you all 
the Avhilc. But in verse you must do more , — there the 
Avords, the media, must be beautiful, and ought to attract 
your notice — yet not so much and so perpetually as to 
destroy the unity Avhich ought to result from the Avhole 
poem. This is the general rule, but, of course, subject to 
some modifications, according to the diSerent kinds of , 
prose or Averse. Some prose may approach toAvards verse, 
as oratory, and therefore a'more studied exhibition of the 
media may be proper ; and some verse maj'^ border on 
mere narrative, and there the style should be simpler. 
But the great thing in poetry is, quocunqice viodo, to effect 
a unity of impression upon the Avhole ; and a too great 
fullness and profusion of point in the parts Avill prevent 
this. Who can read Avith pleasure more than a hundred 
lines or so of Eudibras at one time ? Each couplet or 
quatrain is so Avhole in itself, that you can’t connect them. 
There is no fusion — just as it is in Seneca. 

S. T. Coleridge. — Table Talk. 
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LANGUAGE 

Every man’s language vari(s, according to the extent 
o£ his knowledge, the activity of his faculties, and the 
depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man’s language 
has, first, its individualities ; secondly, the common pro- 
perties of the class to which he belong ; and thirdly, words 
and phrases of universal use. The language of Hooker, 
Bacon, Bi=hop Taylor, and Burke difiers from the common 
language of the learned class only hy the superior number 
and novelty of the thoughts and relations which they had 
to convey. The language of Algernon Sidney differs not 
at all from that, which every well-educated gentleman 
nould wish to uTite, and (with due allowances for the 
undelibcratencss, and less connected train of thinking 
natural and proper to conversation) such as he would wish 
to talk. Neither one nor the other differ half so much 
from the general language of cultivated society, as^ the 
language of Mr. Wordsworth’s homeliest composition 
differs from that of a common peasant. For ‘ real there- 
fore, wo must substitute ordinary, or lingua communts. 
And this, wo have proved, is no more to he found in the 
phrascologj* of low and rustic life than in that of any 
other class. Omit the peculiarities of each and the result, 
of coune, must be common to all. And assuredly the 
orniriions and changes to be made in the language of 
ru'-tic-s, hoforc it could be transferred to any species of 
poem, except the drama or other professed imitation, are 
at least as numerous and weighty, a.s w ould be required in 
adapting to the .=ame purpose the ordinary language of 
tradesmen and manufacturer. Xot to mcrition, Ihat the 
language .so highly extolled by iMr. Wordsworth varies in 
even- county, nay, in every village, according to the 
accidental character of the clergj-man, the existence or 
non-exi-tcncc of schools ; or even, perhaps, as the excise- 
man, publican, and barlier happen to be, or not to be. 
realou-s [mliticiam, and readers of the weekly newspaper 
pro tone Anterior to cultivation the lingua com- 

munis of every country, as Dante has v.ell observed, e.vists 
evetyw-hcre in parts, and nowhere as a whole. 

S. T. OjtUtr.iDCE. — BiograpTiia Liicraria. 
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HIGH WISDOM 

Remember first of all, virtuous reader, that it is high 
wisdom and great perfection thj'self to know and then 
thyself to despise. Thou must Icnow that thou hast notliing 
that good is of thyself, but of God. For the gifts of nature 
and all other temporal gifts of this world, which be law- 
full}’" and trul3'' obtained, well considered, be come to thee 
b3^ the infinite goodness and grace of God, and not of th3’'- 
self. But in especial it is necessary for thee to Imow that 
God of liis great grace hath made thee his image, having 
regard to thy inemor3% understanding, and free wiU, and 
that God is th3' Maker and thou lus wretched creature; 
and that thou art redeemed of God by the passion of 
Christ Jesu, and that God is thy helper, ^13^^ refuge, and 
thy deliverer from all evil, and to eonsider and know the 
goodl3'' order which God of his infinite wisdom hath ordained 
thee to be ordered b3’-. As to have these temporal goods 
for the necessit3'^ of thy bod3’- : the body and sensual 
appetites to be ordered b3’- th3’^ soul, th3' soid to be ordered 
b3’’ reason and grace : b3'’ reason and grace to know thy 
duty to God and to th3’ neighbour, and b3^ all common 
reason if thou keep this convenient order to God and his 
creatures, the3’’ shall keep their order to thee. But if thou 
break thine order to them, of hkehhood they shall break 
theh order to thee. 

J. CoEET . — The Order of a good C/irisiian Man's Life. 


THE CHIEF END OF COMEDY 

To make delight the main business of comed3’' is an 
unreasonable and dangerous principle. It opens the wa3' 
to all licentiousness, and confounds the distinction between 
mirth and madness. For if diversion is the chief end, it 
must be had at any price. Kb sennceable expedient must 
be refused, though never so scandalous. And thus the 
worst things are said, and the best abused ; religion is 
insulted, and the most serious matters turned into ridicule. 
As if the blind side of an audience ought to be caressed, 
and their foll3’- and atheism entertained in the first place. 
Yes, if the palate is pleased, no matter though the body is 
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poisoned ! For can one die of an easier disease than diver- 
sion ? But raillerj’^ apart, certainlj* mirth and laughing 
without respect to the cause, are not such supreme satis- 
factions. A man has sometimes pleasrure in losing his wits. 
Frenzy and possession will shake the lungs and brighten 
the face ; and yet I suppose they are not much to he 
coveted. However, now we know' the reason of the pro- 
faneness and obscenity of the stage, of their hellish cursing 
and swearing, and, in short, of their great industry to make 
God and goodness contemptible : ’tis all to satisfy the 
company, and make people laugh ’. A most admirable 
justification ! "RTiat can be more engaging to an audience 
than to see a poet thus atheistically brave ? To see him 
charge up to the cannon’s mouth, and defy the vengeance of 
heaven to serve them i Besides, there may be somewhat 
of convenience in the case. To fetch diversion out of 
innocence is no such easy matter. There ’s no succeeding, 
it may be, in this method, without sweat and drudging. 
Clean wit. moffensive humour, and handsome contrivance 
require time and thought. And who would be at. this 
expense, when the purchase is so cheap another way 1 
'Tis possible a poet may not always have sense enough by 
him for such an occasion. And since we are npon supposals, 
it may be the audience is not to be gained without straining 
a point and giving a loose to conscience ; and when people 
are sick, are thej' not to be humonred ? In fine, we must 
make them laugh, i^ht or ivTong, for delight is the chief 
end of comedy. Delight'. He should have said debauchery; 
that ’s the English of the word and the consequence of the 
practice. 

J. Co ij . ikk . — Iminoralilij oj the English Stage. 


nOVE — BEFOBE ECEST SIGHX 

'Tis strange now. but all accounts agree, that just here 
Leonora, who had run like a violent stream against Aurelian 
hitherto, now retorted with as much precipitation in his 
favoiir. 1 could never get anybody to give me a satisfactory 
reason, for her sudden and dexterous change of opinion just 
at that stop, which made me conclude she could not help 
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it ; anti that Natiirt' tfoilcd tivar in her at tliat time when 
it hr.tl }•(» fair an opportunity to f>ho\\ it ••elf. For Ijftiiiora it 
hct'ins was a vtoinan heautifnl and othcr\vi>-c of an oxeellent 
tlihpo-iition, hut in the hottom a very voinan. Thm la-.t 
ohjeetion, tin's opportunity of pcr-suntling man to tlih- 
ohediencc, tletermiiu-tl the matter in favour of Aureiian 
more than all his excellencies and tpinlificafions, take him 
as Aureiian or Hippolito, or lioth togetlier. 

Well, the spirit of contradiction and of Eve uns strong 
in lier ; and she was in a fair way to love Aureiian, for she 
liked him already. . , . 

I \\ould not have the render now be impertinent and 
look upon tins to ho faree. or a whim of the author’s, that 
a \utman sdiouk! jiroeeod so far in her approbation of a man 
uhom .she never sa«. that it is impossible, therefore ridicu- 
lous to sujipose it Ix't me tell such a critic tliat he kmn\.s' 
nothing of the sc.v. if lie does net know Hint a woman may 
ho taken with the character and lU-scription of a man, vhen 
general and extraordinary, that she may .he prcpo.ssesscd 
with an agrccaldo idea of bis jicrson and conversation; 
and though slie cannot imagine his real features or manner 
of wit, vet she has a general notion of what is called a fine 
gciitloman, and is prepared to like such a one who does not 
di.sagree with that character Aureiian, ns lie bore a fail' 
character, so was he extremely deserving to make it good, 
which otherwise might have been to his prejudice; for 
oftcutinies, tlirough an imprudent indulgence to our friend’s 
merit, we give so large a description of his exccllence.s, 
that people make more room in their expectation than the 
intrinsic worth of the man will fill, w'luch lenders him so 
much the more despicable ns there is emptiness to spare. 
’Tis certain, though the women seldom find that out for 
though the.v do not see so much in a man as was promised, 
yet they w'ill be so kind to imagine ho has some hidden 
o.xcellcneicB which time may discover to them, so are con- 
tent to allow him a considerable share of their esteem, and 
take liim into favour upon lick. 

W. CoNGKEVE. — Incognita. 
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ETHICAL BOCTKISE 

Thus in the several orders of terrestrial forms, a resigna- 
tion is required, a sacrifice and mutual j'ielding of natures 
one to another. The vegetables by their death sustain the 
animals, and animal bodies dissolved enrich the earth, and 
raise again the vegetable world. The numerous insects are 
reduced by the superior kinds of birds and beasts ; and 
these again are checked by man, who in his turn submits 
to other natures, and resigns his form, a sacrifice in common 
to the rest of things. And if in natures so little exalted or 
pre-eminent above each other, the sacrifice of interests 
can appear so just, how much more reasonably may all 
inferior natures be subjected to the superior nature of the 
world 1 — ^that world, Palemon, which even now transported 
you, when the sun's fainting light gave way to these bright 
constellations, and left you this vide system to contemplate. 

Here are those laws which ought not, nor can submit to 
anything below. The central powers which hold the lasting 
orbs in their just poise and movement, must not be con- 
trolled to save a fleeting form, and rescue from the precipice 
a puny animal, whose brittle frame, however protected, 
must of itself so soou dissolve. The ambient air, the 
inward vapours, the impending meteors, or whatever else 
Isnutrimental or preservative of this earth, must operate in 
atatural coume; and other constitutions must submit to 
"‘IS g'Xid habit and constitution of tb^ all-su.staiuing globe. 

Ife-.us not therefore wonder, if by earthquakes, .storms. 
“Ignfial blasts, nether or upper fires or flo^, the 
■“^-Idiids are oft afiiicted, and whole species perhaps 
once in common ruin. 

leave, A account it .strange if, either by 

at fh 'p dnnx- interior wound from hostile matter, 

if I continue deformed. . . . ’Tis then alone that 

duSnXTrTtnf stni working as before 
-rroneously, not faintly or with feeble 

— tb&t when you ar. " - - ' 

beyond measure enla^ 

3Ies. 3Iilla3l.as't. — 
utmost, speak and spare 


o 

ciOz 
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Mm.MiELl.. — thank you . — Imprimiif then, I covenant 
that your acquaintance be general ; that you admit no 
isworn confidante, or intimate of your own .^cx ; no she 
friend, to .screen her affairs under your countenance, and 
tempt you to make trial of a mutual seeroc.v. No decoy 
duck to wheedle you a fop-.scrambhng to the plaj' m 
a ma.sk — then bring you home in a pretended fright, uhen 
you think you .shall be found out — and rail at me for missing 
the ]>lny, and disappointing the frolic vhich you had to 
pick me up, and jirovc my constancy. 

Mrs, — Dcte.stablc imprimis ! 1 go to the 

l)lay in a ma.sk ! 

MmAniiLL. — Item, I article that you continue to like 
your own face, n.s long ns I shall : and while it passes 
current avith mo, that you endeavour not to now-coin it. To 
which end, together with nil vizards for the day, I prohibit 
all ma.sks for the night, made of oiled .skins, and I know 
not what — hogs’ bonc.s, hares’ gall, pig-water, and the 
marrow of a roasted cat. In .short, I forbid all commcrco 
with the gentlcuomnii in what d’ye call it court. Item, 
I shut my doors against all bawds with baskets, and penny- 
uorths of muslin, china, fans, atlases, &c. ... I denounce 
against all strait-lacing, squeezing for a shape, till you 
mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf, and instead of a man 
cliild, make me father to a crooked billet. Lastly, to the 
dominion of the tea-table I submit — but with proviso, that 
you exceed not in your province ; but restrain yourself to 
native and simple tea-table drinks, as tea, chocolate, and 
coffee : as likewise to genuine and authorized tea-table 
talk — snch as mending of fasliions, spoiling reputations, 
railing at absent friends, and so forth — ^but that on no 
account jmu encroacli upon the men’s prerogative, and 
presume to drink healths, or toast fellows ; for prevention 
of which I banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries to the 
tea-table, as orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, citron, 
and Barbadocs waters, together witli ratafia, and the most 
noble spirit of claiy — but for cowslip wine, poppy-" af^r, 
and all dormitives, those I allow. — ^Thesc provisos adiinttca, 
in other things I may prove a tractable and complying 
husband. 

W. Congreve.— 3Vic Way of the World. 
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ETHICAI. DOCTRCvE 

Thus in the several orders of terrestrial forms, a resigna- 
tion is required, a sacrifice and mutual yielding of natures 
one to another. The vegetables by their death sustain the 
animals, and animal bodies dissolved enrich the earth, and 
raise again the vegetable world. The numerous insects are 
reduced by the superior kmds of birds and beasts ; and 
these again are checked by man, who in his turn submits 
to other natures, and resigns his form, a sacrifice in common 
to the rest of things. And if in natures so little exalted or 
pre-eminent above each other, the sacrifice of interests 
can appear so ]ust, how much more reasonably may all 
inferior natures be subjected to the superior nature of the 
world — ^that world, Palemon, which even now transported 
you. when the sun’s fainting light gave way to these bright 
constellations, and left you this wide system to contemplate. 

Here are those laws which ought not, nor can submit to 
anything below. The central powers which hold the lasting 
orbs in their just poise and movement, must not be con- 
trolled to save a fleeting form, and rescue from the precipice 
a puny animal, whose brittle frame, however protected, 
must of itself so soon dissolve. The ambient air, the 
mward vapours, the impending meteors, or whatever else 
IS nutrimental or preservative of this earth, must operate in 
a natural course; and other constitutions must submit to 
the good habit and constitution of thp all-sustaining globe. 

l^t us not therefore wonder, if by earthquakes, storms, 
pestilential blasts, nether or upper fires or floods, the 
animal kinds are oft afiiicted, and whole species perhaps 
iTivoIveci at once in common ruin. 

But much less let us account it strange if, either by 
ouuvard shock, or some interior wound from hostile matter, 

particular ammab are deformed 'Tis then alone that 

monstrous shapes are seen ; nature still working as before 
and not perversely or erroneously, not faintly or vitb feeble 

? empowered by a superior rival, and by 
another nature s justly conquering force. 

JNor need we wonder if the interior form, the soul and 
temper partak^ of this occasional deformitv, and sympa- 
thizes often with its close partner. ^0 b thme can wonder 
citner at the sicknesses of sense or the deprarity of minds 
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enclosed in such frail hodies, and dependent on such 
pervertible organs ? 

Here, then, is that solution you require, and hence those 
seeming blemishes cast upon nature. Nor is there ought 
in this beside what is natural and good. ’Tis good which is 
predominant ; .and every comi2itible and mortal nature, 
by its mortality and corruption, juelds onh' to some better, 
end all in common to that best and highest nature which 
IS iiicomiptiblc and immortal. 

A. A. Cooper, Earl or Sm\FTESBtTRY. — The Moralkls. 


THE USR or FORKS AT TABLE 

t OBSERVED a custom in all those Italian cities and towns 
through the which I passed, that is not used in any other 
country that I saw in my travels, neither do I think that 
eny other nation of Christendom doth use it, but only Italy. 
The Italian and also most strangers that are cominorant 
in Italy, do alivays at their meals use a little fork when 
they cut their meat. For while with theii- knife which they 
hold in one hand they cut the meat out of the dish, they 
fasten their fork which they hold in their other hand uiioii 
the same dish, so that Avhatsoovor he be that sitting in 
the coinpanj’ of any others at meal, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meat rrith his fingers, from which all at 
the tabic do cut, he ■will give occasion of offence unto the 
company, as having transgressed the laws of good manners, 
^ so much that for his error he shall be at the least brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in words. This form of feeding 
I Understand is generally used in all places of Italy, 
forks being for the most part made of iron or steel, 
some of silver, but those are used only bj’ gentlemen. The 
reason of this their curiosity is because the It-alian cannot 
“J’ any means endure to have his dish touched vnth fingers, 
Seeing all men’s fingers aro not alike clean. Hereupon 
I myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion 03 
this forked cutting of meat, not only while I was in 1 a j , 
mit also in Germany, and oftentimes in England since 
I came homo ; being‘s once quipped for that frequent usino 

my fork • bv a certain learned gentleman, a fanniiai 
friend of mine-, one Sir. Laurence mitakor, wfio m ms 
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THIS BrST -WOP-LB iSI) I 

It is a hard and nice sabjcct for a maa to Trrite of him- 
self. It grates his orm heart to sav anything of disparage- 
ment, and the reader's ears to hear anjdhing of praise from 
him. There 1= no danger from me of oSendmg him in this 
hind : neither my mind nor my body nor ray fortmie alloTV 
me any materials for that vanity. It is snScient, for my 
orm contentment, that they have preserved me from being 
scandalons or remarimble on the defective side. As far 
as my memory can return back into mv past life, before 
1 kne-v or -rras capable of gne.^ing vliat the -vrorld or 
glories or bnsiness of it were, the nainral affections of my 
soul gave me a secret i>ent of aversion from them, a.s some 
plants art- said to turn away from others by an antipathy 
imperceptible to themselves and inscmtable to mans 
nnderstandin". 

1 Wi 

cltL'i 

immature 

engravc-d, the characters in me : thev were 
lir:e cut in the bark of a young tre-e, which -wi'th the 

vTce still grow proportionably. But. how this love came 
to be prMnc«i in me so early is a hard question : I believe 
I c.an tell the particular little chance which filled mv head 
nrst vi h .^uch chimes of verse as have never sin'ce left 
ringing there ; for I remember when I liegan to read, and 
ta.:e <^onm pk-.xsurc in it .there was wont to lie in mvmother'.« 
p.ar!our a kno-^ not by what accident, for she herself never 
m her lue k-.wJ anv hewk but of devotmn), hut there was 
^ ‘ I*’ ^ happened to fall upon, 

hom^es winch I founl 
V„ Im -c: V ill TinderstandinT had little to 

o-lT ^nkliuT 01 the 

;ir ^ i 

thus as immcdiatelv a= Tchild t mfrira 

str.olly n-t upon kttivs 1 v.vat'to i‘b, 
w,o:t tom from tJan^-e bv that vio’i 

..It cjffc' ''ottinr. , Vo.f.it public storm winch 

-.-ouW sni.c. i.ot.mng to .‘^t.-.nd vrl-<-.-i-. b n:,i it . i 

v'l.f.i. It di'j, bat rooted up 
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mr. ART OF AGRICt'RTCP.E 

Tun antiquity of his art is certainly not to be contested 
bv any other. The three fir.st men in the v.'or]d, ■nc-rc 
a Eardcnc-r, a ploughman, and a grazier, and if any man 
object, that the .‘'ccond of these tvas a murderer, I dcsire 
he tiould con'-idor, that as soon as he was so, he quitted 
our profe-sion and turned huildpr. It i.s for this reason, 
I snppo-e. that Iv-t!e=:ia<~tif U' forbids us to hate husbandry; 
lx;c;ui'e (‘■'sy-' hf) the Mo^t High has creatc-d it. We were 
.all bom to tin® art, and taught by nature to nourish our 
bodies by the same earth, out of which they were made, 
and to which the. rnu‘-'t return, and pay at last for their 
suctenanfe . . . 

A man would think, when he*s in serious humour, that 
it were but a vain, irrational, and ridiculous thing, for 
a great company of men and women to run up and down 
in a room together, in a hundrcfl several postures and 
figures to no purpo-e, and with no design; and therefore 
dancing wac invented first, and only practi.sed anciently, in 
the ceremonies of the heathen religion, which consi.sted 
all in mummery and madness; the latter lieing the chief 
gloiw' of the worship, and accounted disnne inspiration: 
thit, I say, a t^evere man avould think, though I dare not 
detennine so far again.=t so customary a part now of good 
hreeding. And yet, who is there among our gentry, that 
drK= not entertain a dancing-master for hi.s children as 
soon as they are able to walk ' But did ever any father 
provide a tutor for his son to mstnict him Ixitimcs in the 
natiirr and improvement'- of that land which he intended 
t-'i lease him ? That is at least a superfluilv, and this 
a defect in our manner of c-slucation ; and therefore I could 
wi-h tbut e.annot in these times much hope to sec it) that 
erne co!!>-ge in e.ach university were erecteel and approjiriatcd 
t-o this ‘tu ly, a- wv-H as there arc to me*dicine and the civil 
law: th<T.; •,.'ould 'ix; no nf-fd of making a Ixtdj* of seholam 
and ft ll'iw-, with cert.ain endowments, as in other colleges; 
it wnuM -nflie*', if after the manner of hails in O.vfonl, 
there w.rc only four Professors constituted (for it would 
fw- (rK> much work for o.nly one master, or principal, as 
tiiey e.iH him til' re) to teach the-e four jiarts of it. I'lr.st, 
.aritiori, and all thing- rehating to it. Fccon'llv, piaslurage. 
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Thirdly, gai-dcns, orchards, vineyards, nnd woods Fourthly, 
all {larts of rufal economy, which would contain the govern- 
ment of bees, swine, poultry, decoys, ponds, &c , and ail 
that winch \arro calls ViUatica.'^ Pastioncff, togetlicr with 
llic sports of the field, whicli ought to ho looked iijion not 
only n.s pleasures, hut ns parts of housekeeping and the 
domc.stical conservation and uses of all that is brought in 
by industry abroad. 

A. Cownnv . — Of Agriculture. 


OCCASIONAL Tuirnns 

My dear Friend — When I wrote the lines in question, 
I Wius, ns I almost alway.s am, so pressed for time, that 
I w.as obliged to put them down in a gi'eat hurry. Perhaps 
I printed them wrong. If u full stop be made at the end 
of the second line, the appearance of inconsistency, per- 
haps, will vanish : but should you still think them liable 
to tliat objection, tlicy may be altered thus : — 

In vain to live from ngo to ngo 
Wo nioilcrn hards endeavour ; 

But write ill Patty’s book ono page, 

You gain your point tor ever. 

Trilling enough, I readily confess tliey arc ; hut I have 
always allowed myself to trifle occnsionallj’- ; and on this 
occasion had not, nor have at present, timo to do more. 
Py the way, should you think this amended copy worthj’' to 
displace the former, I must wait for some future opportunity 
to send you them properly transcribed for the purpose. . . . 

Your demand of more original composition from me, 
will, if I live, and if it please God to afford me health, in 
all probability bo sooner or later gratified. In the mean- 
time, you need not — and if you turn the matter in your 
thoughts a little, you will pcrceivo that you need not — 
think me unworthily employed in preparing a new edition 
of Milton. His tw'o principal poems arc of a kind that 
call for an editor Avho believes the gospel, and is well 
grounded in all evangelical doctrine. Such an editor they 
have never had yet, though only such a one can bo qualified 
for the office. 

W. CowpEE . — Letters [ 1792 : to the Rev. John Newton]. 
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IX AT THE DEATH 

OxE day last week, iirs. Unwia and I, having taken our 
morning walk and returning homeward through the wilder- 
ness, met the Throckmortons. A minute after we had met 
them, we heard the cry of hounds at no great distance, and 
mounting the broad stump of an elm which had been 
felled, and by the aid of which we were enabled to look 
over the wall, we saw them. They were all at that time 
in our orchard ; presently we heard a terrier, belonging 
to Mrs. Throckmorton, which you may remember by the 
name of Fur}*, yelping with much vehemence, and saw 
her running through the thickets within a few yards of 
us at her utmost speed, as if in pursuit of something which 
w'e doubted not was the fox. Before we could reach the 
other end of the wilderness, the hounds entered also ; and 
when we arrived at the gate which opens into the grove, 
there we found the whole weary cavalcade assembled. 
The huntsmen dismounting, begged leave to follow his 
hounds on foot, for he was sure, he said, that they bad 
killed him ; a conclusion which I suppose he drew from 
their profound silence. He was according!}* admitted, and 
ivith a sagacity that would not have dishonoured the best 
hound in the world, pursuing precisely the same track 
which the fox and the dogs had taken, though he had 
never had a glimpse of either after their first entrance 
through the rails, arrived where he found the slaughtered 
prey. He soon produced dead reynard, and rejoined us in 
the grove with all hLs dogs about him. Having an oppor- 
tunit} ^to see a ceremony, which i was pretty sure would 
ne\er fall in my way again, I determined to stav and to 
tb^t passed with the most minute attention. 
The huntsman having hy the aid of a pitchfork lodged 
rej-nard on the arm of an elm, at the height of about nine 
iMt from the ground, there left him for a considerable 
time. The gentlemen sat on their horses contemplating 
the fox for which they had toiled so hard, and the hounds 
as-:embled at the foot of the tree, with faces not less erpres- 
rational delight, contemplated the same 
object. I he huntsman remounted : cut ofi a foot, and 
thren it to the hounds ; — one of them swallowed it whole 
Akc a bolus. He then once more alighted, and drawing 
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down the fox by the hinder legs, desired the people, who 
’ivere by tliis time rather numerous, to open a lane for him 
to the right and left. He was instantly obeyed, when 
thro\ying the fox to the distance of some yards, and scream- 
ing like a fiend, ‘ tear him to pieces ’ — at least six times 
repeatedly, he consigned him over absolutel}'- to the pack, 
who in a few minutes devoured him completely. Thus, 
my dear, as Virgil says, what none of the gods could have 
ventured to promise me, time itself, pursuing its accus- 
tomed course, has of its omi accord presented me with. 
I have been in at the death of a fox, and you now know 
as much of the matter as I, who am as well informed as 
any sportsman in England. 

W. CowpER . — Letters [17SS : to Lady Hesketh]. 


THE CANDIDATE CANVASSING 

Mr DEAR Eriend — ^It being his majesty’s pleasure that 
I should j'et have another opportunity to VTite before he 
dissolves the parliament, I avail myself of it with all 
possible alacrity. I thank you for your last, which was 
not the less welcome for coming, like an extraordinary 
gazette, at a time when it was not expected. 

As vhen the sea is uncoinmonl}’’ agitated, the water 
finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its 
calmer state it never reaches, in like manner the effect of 
these turbulent times is felt even at Orchard side, where 
in general we live as undisturbed by the political element, 
as shrimps or cookies that have been accidentally deposited 
in some hoUow bejmnd the water mark, by the usual 
dashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday after 
dinner, the two ladies and myself, very composedlj*, and 
without the least apprehension of anj^ such intrusion in 
our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, and 
the gentleman ■ivinding worsted, when to our unspeakable 
surprise a mob appeared before the window ; a smart rap 
was heard at the door, the bo 3 ’s hallooed, and the maid 
announced Mr. GrenviUe. Puss was unfortunately Jet out 
of her box, so that the candidate, with all his good friends 
at his heels, was refused admittance at the grand entry. 
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and referred to tlie back door, as the only possible u'ay of 
approach. 

Candidates are cnreatores not very susceptible of a&onts, 
and v'onld rather, I suppose, climb in at a vindoiv, than 
be absolutely excluded. In a minute the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlour, -were filled, ilr. Grenville, advancing 
toward me. shook me by the hand vith a degree of cor- 
diality that was extremely seducing. As soon as he and as 
many more as could find chairs were seated, he began to 
open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, for 
which he readily gave me credit. I assured him I had no 
influence, which he was not equally inclined to believe, 
and the les.s, no doubt, because Sir. Ashbumer, the draper, 
addressing himself to me at this moment, informed me 
that I had a great deal. Supposing that I could not be 
possessed of such a treasure without k^nowing it, I ventured 
to confirm my first assertion, by saying, that if I bad any 
I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be, or 
wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference, ilr. Gren- 
ville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the kdi^, and 
withdrew. He kiss^ likewise the maid in the kitchen, and 
seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted 
gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He 
has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not being 
sufficient as it should seem for the many nice and difficult 
purposes of a senator, he has a third also, which he wore 
suspended by a ribbon from bis button-hole. The boys 
hallooed, the do^ barked. Puss scampered, the hero, with 
his long train of obsequious followers, withdrew. We made 
ourselves very merry with the adventure, and in a short 
time settled into our former tranquillity, never probably 
to he thus interrupted more. 

W. Cowpee.— [1784 r to the Rev. John Newton]. 


APPEAI. TO BUEEE 

SxE, — I am sensible that I need even your talents to 
apologize for the freedom I now take ; bat I have a plea 
which, however simply urged, will, with a mind like yours. 
Sir, procure me pardon : I am one of thobe outcasts on 
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the •world, -who arc without a friend, without employment, 
and without bread. Pardon mo a short preface. I had 
a pai'tiaj father, -who gave me a bettor education than his 
broken fortune would have allowed ; and a better than 
•'vas necessary, as he could give me that oiilj-. I was 
designed for the profession of ph3'sic ; but not having 
wherewithal to complete the requisite studies, the design 
but served to convince mo of a parent’s affection, and the 
error it had occasioned. In April last, I came to London 
with tlireo pounds, and flattered m^'self this would bo 
sufficient to supply me with the common necessaries of 
life, till 1113'’ abilities should procure mo more ; of these 
I had the highest opinion, and a poetical vanity contributed 
to my delusion. I knew little of the world, and had read 
books onl3’ : I WTOtc, and fancied perfection in my com- 
positions ; wiicn I wanted bread they promised me afflu- 
ence, and soothed me with dreams of reputation, w'hilsfc 
my appearance subjected me to contempt. 

Time, reflection, and want, have shown me my mistake. 

I see ray trifles in that which I think the true light ; and, 
whilst I deem them such, have yet the opinion that holds 
them superior to the common run of poetical publica- 
tions. . . . 

Can you. Sir, in an3’- degree, aid me -with propriety ? 
Will 3'ou ask any demonstration of m3' veracit3’' ? I have 
imposed upon m3'self, but I have been guilty of no other 
imposition. Let 1110, if possible, interest ymur compassion. 

I know those of rank and fortune are teased with frequent 
petitions, and are compelled to refuse the requests even of 
those wdioin they know to be in distress ; it is, therefore, 
with a distant hope I venture to solicit such favour ; but 
3'ou will forgive me. Sir, if 3'ou do not think proper to 
relieve. It is impossible that sentiments hke 3*ours can 
proceed from any' but a humane and generous heart. 

I will call upon you. Sir, to-morrow', and if I have not 
the happiness to obtain credit with y'ou, I must submit to 
my' fate. My existence is a pain to myself, and every'one 
near and dear to me are distressed in my distress. 

G. Crabof, 


r. E. p. 


G 
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THE SCEIPTUEE ES" THE ‘SXI.GAE TOiTGEE 

Foe two sundry sorts of people it seemetli mucli neces- 
sary that something be said in the entry of this book by 
the way of a preface or prologue : whereby hereafter, it 
may be both the better accepted of them which hitherto 
could not well bear it, and also the better used of them 
which heretofore have misused it. For truly some there 
are, that be too slow and need the spur ; some other seem 
too quick and need more of the bridle. Some lose their 
game by short shooting, some by overshooting. Some 
walk too much on the left hand ; some too much on the 
right. In the former sort be all they, that refuse to read 
or to hear read, the Scripture in the vulgar tongue, much 
worse they that also let, or discourage the other from the 
reading or hearing thereof. In the latter sort he they 
which by their inordinate reading, undiscreet speaking, 
contentious disputing, or otherwise by their hcentious 
living, slander and hinder the word of God most of all 
other, whereof they would seem to be greater furtherers. 
These two sorts, albeit they be most far unlike the one to 
the other ye.t they both deserve in effect like reproach. 
Iseither can I well tell, whether of them I may judge the 
more offender, him that doth obstinately refuse so godly 
and goodly knowledge, or him that so ungodly and so 
ungoodly doth abuse the same. 

And as touching the former, I would marvel much, that 
any man should be so mad, as to refuse in darkness, light ; 
in hunger, food ; in cold, fire. For the word of God is 
light ; Lucama fidihu^ verbum tuum. Food : Eon- 
in eoh pane vivit homo, sed in omni verho Dei. Fire : Ignem 
veni fnitfere in lerram, et quid voTo, nisi ut ardeat .? I would 
marvel, I say, at this, save that I consider, how much 
custom and. usage may do. So that if there were a people, 
as some write De Cimmeriis, which never say.- the sun. by 
reason that they he situated far ton-ard the Xorth Pole, 
and he enclosed and overshadowed v.ith >iigh mountains ; 
it is CTedible and like enough, that if by the power and will 
of God the mountains should sink donm, and give place 
that the light of the sun might have entrance to them, at 
the first some of them would he offended therewith. And 
the old proverb affirmeth, that after tillage of com was 
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firet foundj many delighted more to feed of mast and acorns, 
wherewith they had been accustomed, than to eat bread 
made of good corn. Such is the manner and custom, that 
It causeth us to bear all things well and easily wherewith 
we nave been accustomed, and to be ofiended with all 
things thereunto contrary. And therefore I can well 
tiunk them worthy pardon which at the coming abroad of 
Scriptme doubted and drew back. But such as will per- 
sist still in their wilfulness, I must needs judge not only 
loohsli, froward, and obstinate, but also peevish, perverse, 
and indurate. 

T. Cranmbr. — A Prologue or 
Preface (o the Bible. 


CEOMWELL AND OXFOBD 

To the Keverend Dr. Greenwood, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and other Members of the Con- 
vocation. 

Edinburgh, 4th Eeh. 1650. 

Honoured Gentlemen, 

I have received, by the hands of those worthy Persons 
of your University sent by you mto Scotland, a Testimony 
of very high respect and honour, in your choosing mo to 
bo your Chancellor. Which deserves a fuller return, of 
deep resentment, value, and aclaiowledgement, than I am 
any ways able to make. Only give me leave a httle to 
expostulate on your and my o\m behalf. I confess it was 
in your freedom to elect, and it would he veiy uningenious 
in me to reflect upon your- action ; only (though somewhat 
late) let mo advise you of my unfitness to answer the ends 
of so great a Service and Obligation, ivith some tilings very 
obvious. 

I suppose a principal aim in such elections hath not 
only respected abilities and interest to servo you, but free- 
dom as to opportunities of time and place. As the first 
may not be well supposed, so the want of the latter may 
well become me to represent to you. You know where 
Providence hath placed me for the present ; and to what 
I am related if this call were off, — I being tied to atten- 
dance in another Land as much out of the way of serving 
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you as this, for some certain time yet to come appointed 
by the Parliament. The knomi esteem and honour of this 
place is such, that I should v,Tong it and your favour very 
much, and your freedom in choosing me, if, either by pre- 
tended modesty or in any nnbenign v,'ay, I should dispute 
the acceptance of it. Only I hoj>e it vrill not be imputed 
to me as a neglect towards you, that I cannot serve you 
in the measure I desire. 

I offer these excetitions vrith all candour and clearness 
to you, as leaving yon most free to mend your choice in 
case you think them reasonable ; and shaE not recton 
myself the less obliged to do all good offices for the Uni- 
versity. But if these prevail not, and that I must continue 
this honour, — until I can personally serve you, yon .shall 
not want my prayers That that seed and stock of Piety 
and Learning so marveEousIy springing up amongst you, 
may be useful to that great and glonou-s Kingdom of our 
lord Jesus Christ ; of the approach of which so plentiful 
an effu.sion of the Spirit upon those hopeful plants is 
one of the be-st presages. And in aE other things I stoll, 
by the Divine assistance, improve my poor abilities 
and interests in manifesting myseE, to the University and 
yourselves. 

Your most cordial friend and servant, 

OuvEs Ceo:iweuE>. 


-v raj'rLiAS lsttss 

For my beloved Son Richard Cromwell, Esquire, at Hursley 
in Hamjishire : Thc^re 

Garrick, 2nd April, 1650. 

Dick CromweE, — I take your Letters kindly ; I Eke 
expressions ivhen they come plainly from the heart, sud 
are not strained nor affected. 

I am persuadcil it 's the Lord's mercy to place you where 
you are : I wish you may own it and be thankful, fuIfiUing 
all relations to the glory of God. Seek the lord and His 
face continually ; — lot this be the business of your life and 
strength, and let aE things be snb.servient and in order to 
this 1 You cannot find nor behold the face of God but in 
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Christ ; therefore labour to know God in Christ ; which 
the Scripture makes to be the sum of all, even Life Eternal. 
Because the trixe knowledge is not literal or speculative ; 
no, but inward ; transforming the mind to it. It ’s unit- 
ing to, and participating of, the Divine Nature (Second 
Peter, i. 4). It ’s such a knowledge as Paul speaks of (Philip- 
pians, iii. 8-10). How little of this knowledge is among 
us ! My weak prayers shall be for you. 

Take heed of an unactive vain spirit ! Eecreate j'ourself 
with Sir Walter Ralegh’s Histor 3 ’’ • ^ Body of His- 

torx’^ ; and will add much more to ^mur understanding than 
fragments of Story. — Intend [endeavour] to understand 
the Estate I have settled : it ’s jmur concernment to know 
it all, and how it stands. I have heretofore suffered much 
bj” too much trusting others. I know mj' Brother Majmr 
will be helpful to x’ou in all this. 

You will think, perhaps, I need not advise jmu To love 
your Wife 1 The Lord teach j'ou how to do it ; — or else 
it will be done ill-fa vouredty. Though Marriage be no insti- 
tuted Sacrament, yet where the undefiled bed is, and love, 
this union aptlj'' resembles that of Christ and His Church. 
If you can trulj' love jmur udfe, what love doth Cluist bear 
to His Church and every poor soul therein, — who ‘ gave 
Himself ’ for it and to it ! — Commend me to j'our Wife ; 
tell her I entirely love her, and rejoice in the goodness of 
the Lord to her, I udsh her everj' wa}' fruitful. I thank 
her for her loving Letter. 

I have presented my love to my Sister and Cousin Ann 
&c. in my Letter to mj'' Brother Maj'or. I would not have 
him alter his affairs because of my debt. My purse is as 
his ; mj*^ present thoughts are but To lodge such a sum 
for my two little girls ; — ^it ’s in his hand as well as an 3 j- 
where. I shall not be wanting to accommodate him to his 
mind ; I would not have him solicitous. — ^Dick, the Lord 
bless 3 'ou ever 3 ' wa 3 '. I rest. 

Your loving Father, 

OuvEE Cbomwem.. 


[Cboss, Maey Aks . — See 'Eihot, Geohoe’.] 
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THE HAP.VA OF BEUGIOH 

Mobeovee, hai a religions regard to the Deitj heen 
a mere figment or invention of politicians, to promote 
their own ends, and keep men in obedience and subjection 
under them, then would they doubtless have so framed 
and contrived it, as that it should have been every way 
Sesible and eompUant ; namely, by persuading the world 
that whatsoever was commanded by themselves, was agree- 
able to the Divine will, and whatever was forbidden hy 
their laws, was displeasing to God Almighty, and would 
be punished hs* him ; God ruling over the srorld no other- 
wise than by and in these civil sovereigns as his vice- 
gerents, and as the only prophets and interpreters of his 
win to men. So that the civil law of every country, and the 
arbitrary will of sovereigns, should be acknowledged to be 
the only measure of just and nnju.st (there being nothing 
naturalh' such), the only rale of conscience and religion : 
for. from religion thus modelled, civil sovereigns might 
think to have an absolute power, or an infinite right of 
doing or commanding whatsoever they pleased, without 
exception, nothing being unlawful to them, and their sub- 
jects being always obliged, in conscience, without the least 
scruple, to obey. 

But this is but a mere larva of relimou, and would be 
but a mocking or God Almighty, and indeed this is the 
only religion that can be called a political figment. Neither 
could the generality of mankind 1» ever yet thus persuaded, 
that the arbitrary will of civil sovereigns was the only rale 
of justice and conscience ; and that God Almighty could 
command nothing, nor reveal his will concerning religion 
to mankind otherwise than by these, as his prophets and 
interpreters. Trae religion and conscience are no snch 
waxen things, servilely addicted to the arbitrary wills of 
men, but irnmorigerous, stifi, and inflexifale ; thev respect- 
ing the Deity only, his eternal or everlasting laws, and his 
revealed will : with which whensoever human laws clash 
(a thing not impossible) they inciude, that then God ought 
to be obeyed and not men. For svhicb cause the profane 
iwliticians declare open war against this religion, as a thing 
utterly inconsistent with civil sovereimitv : beean.se it 
introduces a fear greater than the fear'of the lesiathan. 
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namely, that of him who can inflict eternal punishments 
after death; as also Imcnnse it clashes uith that mon- 
strous, infinite, anti unlimited power of theirs, which is 
such a thing, as is not attributed by genuine Theists to 
God Almighty Iiiincelf; a power of making their more 
arbitrary will the rule of justice, and not justice the rule 
of their will. 

n. CnntronTir . — The True Intcllcclual 
K;/stcm of the UnivcTSC. 


Tui: nnifenTS or a fkke peess 

WitAT calamities arc the pcojilc saved from, by having 
public communication left open to them ? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from, and what the 
government is saved from ; I Avill tell you, also, to what 
both arc exposed by shutting tip that communication. In 
one case, sedition 'speaks aloud and walks abroad'; the 
demagogue goes forth; the public eye is upon him, he 
frets his busy hour upon the stage ; but soon cither 
weariness, or bribe, or punishment, or disappointment, 
bears him dotni, or drives him off, and he appears no 
more. In the other case, how docs the work of sedition 
go forward ? Night after night the muffled rebel steals 
forth in the dark, and casts another and another 
brand upon the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal 
maturity shall arrive, he will applj* the torch. If you 
doubt of the horrid consequence of sinipressing the effusion 
even of individual discontent, look to those enslaved 
countries ivlierc the protection of despotism is supposed 
to ho secured by such restraints. Even the person of the 
despot there is never in safety. Neither the fears of the 
despot nor the machinations of the slave have any slumber 
— the one anticipating the moment of peril, the other 
watching tlie oijportunity of aggression. Tlio fatal crisis 
is equally a surprise upon both : the decisive instant is 
precipitated without -warning — ^by folly on the one side, 
or by frenzy on tho other, and there is no notice of the 
treason till the traitor acts. In those unfortunate coun- 
tries — one cannot read it without horror — there are officers 
whose province it is to have the water ivhich is to be drunk 
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by tbeir rulers sealed up in bottles. lest some -Rretched 
niiscreant sbouM tbroir poison into tbe draught. 

But^ gentlemen, if you m'sb for a nearer and more 
intere^ing example, you have it in the history of your ovm 
revolution. You have it at that memorable period, when 
the Monarch [James Ilj found a servile acguiescence in the 
ministers of his folly — ^when the liberty of the press was 
trodden under foot — when venal sheriSs return^ packed 
juries, to carry into effect those fatal con-spiracies of the 
few against the many — when the devoted benches of public 
jnstiee were filled by some of those foundlings of fortune 
who, overwhelmed in the torrent of cormption at an early 
period, lay at the bottom like drowned boflies whUe sound- 
ness or sanity remained in them ; but at length, becoming 
buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, and 
floated to the surface of the polluted stream, where they 
were drifted along, the objects of terror, and contagion, 
and abomination. 

In that awful moment of a nation's travail, of tbe last 
gasp of tjTanny and the first breath of freedom, how 
pregnant is the example ! The press extinguished, the 
people enslaved, and the prince undone! As the advocate 
of society, therefore — of peace — of domestic liberty — and 
the lasting union of the two countries — I conjure yon to 
guard the liberts- of the pres-s, that great sentinel of the 
state, that grand detector of public imposture ; guard it, 
because, when it sinks, there sinks with it, in one common 
grave, the liberty of the subject and tbe securitv of the 
Crown. 

J. P. CtTBEAr;. 


A TEOFrCAL THrXDEESTOEH 

M’htlx we were in the latitude of Cuba, we had a speci- 
men of a true tropical thunderstorm. Before midnight it 
was dead calm, and a heavy black cloud had shrouded 
the whole sky. When our watch came on deck at twelve 
o clock it was as black as Erebus ; not a breath was stirring; 
the sails hung heavy and motionless from the vards ; and 
the perfect stillness, and the darkness, which 'was almost 
palpable, were truly appalling. Mot a word was spoken, 
but every one stood as though waitinu for something to 
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linppen. In a few mimites the mate came forwaid, and 
in a low tone, whieli was almost a whisper, told u> to haul 
down the jib. The foiv and inizzen topgallant .sails were 
taken in, in the same .silent manner ; and we la}’ motion- 
less upon the water, with an uneasy expectation, which, 
from the long siisjiensc, hccnine actually painful. Soon 
the mate came forward again and gave an order to clei\' 
up the main topgallant .sail ; and so infectious, was the 
awe and silence that the clewlines and buntlines were 
hauled iiji without any of the customary singing out at 
the ropes. .‘Vn English lad and myself ueut up to furl it ; 
and M’c had just got the hunt up when the mate called to 
us something, we did not hear what ; but, supposing it to 
be an order to bear a band, wc liurried, and made all fast, 
and came down, feeling our way among the rigging. AVlicn 
■vve got down ue found all bands looking aloft, and there, 
directly over whore wo bad been .standing, niion the main 
topgallant mast-licad, was a ball of light, which sailors name 
a corposant {corpus sancti). They were all watching it care- 
fully, for sailors have a notion that if the corposant rises in 
the rigging it is a sign of fair weather, but if it comes lower 
down tlicro will be a storm. Unfortunately, as an omen, it 
came down, and showed itself on the topgallant yard-arm. 

In a few minutes it disappeared and showed itself again 
on the fore topgallant yard, and, after playing about for 
some time, disappeared again, when the man on the fore- 
castle pointed to it upon the ilying-jibboom-end. But our 
attention was drawn from watching this by the falling of 
some drops of rain. In a few minutes low grumbling 
thunder was beard, and some random flashes of lightning 
came from the south-west. Every sail was taken in but 
the topsail. A few puffs lifted the topsails, but they fell 
again to the mast, and all was as still as ever. A moment 
more and a terrific flash and peal broke simultaneously 
upon us, and a cloud appeared to open directly over our 
heads, and lot down the water in one body like a falling 
ocean. Wo stood motionless and almost stupefied, yet 
nothing had been struck. Peal after peal rattled over out 
heads with a sound which actually seemed to stop the 
breath in the body. 

E. H. Dana.— rw'o Years 
before the Mast. 
a 3 
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THE DAHGEK OF INKOYATIOK 

JjKS US go no further but look upon the wonderful archi* 
tecture of this state of England, and see whether they were 
deformed times that could give it such a form : Avhere there 
is no one the least pillar of majesty but was set with most 
profound judgement, and borne up with the just con- 
veniency of prince and people ; no court of justice but laid 
bj’’ the rule and square of Nature, and the best of the best 
commonwealths that ever were in the world : so strong 
and substantial as it hath stood against all the storms of 
factions, both of belief and ambition, which so power- 
fully beat upon it, and all the tempestuous alterations of 
humorous times whatsoever ; being continually, in all ages, 
furnished with spirits fit to maintain the majestj' of her 
own greatness, and to match in an equal concun-ency all 
other kingdoms round about her with whom it had to 
encounter. 

But this innovation, like a viper, must ever make way 
into the world’s opinion, through the bowels of her own 
breeding, and is always born with reproach in her mouth ; 
the disgracing others is the best grace it can put on, to 
win reputation of wit ; and yet it is never so wise as it 
would seem, nor doth the world ever get so much by it as 
it imagineth •, which being so often deceived, and seeing 
it never performs so much as it promises, metbinks men 
should never give more credit unto it. For, let us change 
never so often, we cannot change man ; our imperfections 
must stiU run on with us. And therefore the wiser nations 
have taught men always to use moribus legibusque prae- 
stniibus eliam si deleriores sinl. The Lacedemonians, when 
a musician, thinking to win himself credit by his new 
invention and be before his fellows, had added one string 
more to his crowd, brake his fiddle, and banished liim the 
city, holding the innovator, though in the least things, 
dangerous to a public society. It is but a fantastic giddi- 
ness to forsake the way of other men, especially where it 
lies tolerable. 

But shall we not tend to perfection ? Yes, and that ever 
best by going on in the comse we are in, where we have ad- 
vantage, being so far onward, of him that is but now setting 
forth ; for we shall never proceed, if we be ever beginning, 
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nor arrive at any certain port, sailing vith all winds that 
blow, non convalcscit plania quae saepius iransjeriur, and 
therefore let us hold on in the course we have undertaken, 
and not still he wandering. Perfection is not the portion 
of man ; and if it were, why may we not as well get to it 
this way as another ? and suspect these great undertakers, 
lest they have conspired with envy to betray our proceed- 
ings, and put us bj- the honour of our attempts, with casting 
us hack upon another course, of purpose to overthrow the 
whole action of glory. ... I thank God that I am none of 
these great scholars, if thus their high knowledges do but 
give them more eyes to look out into uncertainty and con- 
fusion, accounting myself rather beholding to my ignorance 
that hath set me in so low an under-room of conceit with 
other men, and hath given me as much distrust, as it hath 
done hope, daring not adventure to go alone, but plodding 
on the plain tract I find beaten by custom and the time, 
contenting me with what I see in use. 

S. D.A.NiEr .. — A Defence of Ryme. 


ITATUIIAL SELECTION' 

AtjTHOKs of the highest eminence seem to be fully 
satisfied with the view that each species has been inde- 
pendently created. To my mind it accords better ■with 
what we know of the laws impressed on matter by the 
Creator, that the production and extinction of the past 
and present inhabitants of the world should have been 
due to secondary causes, like those determining the birth 
and death of the individual. When I view all beings not 
as special creations, but as the lineal descendants of some 
few beings which lived long before the first bed of the 
Silurian svstem was deposited, they seem to me to become 
ennobled.' Judging from the past, we may safely infer 
that not one living species will transmit its unaltered like- 
ness to a distant futurity. And of the species now living 
very few' will transmit progeny of any kind to a far-distant 
futurity ; for the manner in which all organic beings are 
groupe'd, shows that the greater number of species of each 
genus, and all the species of many genera, have kft no 
descendants, but have become utterly extinct. We can 
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so far take a prophetic glance into futaritr as to foretell 
that it Avill he the common and %videly-spread species, 
belonging to the larger and dominant groups, which will 
ultimately prevail and procreate new ancl dominant species. 

all the living forms of life are the lineal descendants of 
those which lived long before the Silurian epoch, we may 
feel certain that the ordinary succession by generation has 
never once been broken, and that no cataclysm has deso- 
lated the whole world. Hence we may look with some 
confidence to a secure future of egually inappreciable 
length. And as natural selection works solelj' by and for 
the good of each being, all eorjioreal and mental endow- 
ments will tend to progress towards perfection, 

C. Hap.wis. — On ihe Origin of Species. 


WHY BOOKS ABE WBITXEK 

3Iey are chiefiy provoked to the toil of compiling hooks 
by love of fame, and often by officiousness of conscience, 
but seldom with expectation of riches ; for those that spend 
time in writing to instruct others maj' find leisure to inform 
themselves how mean the provisions are which busy and 
studious minds can make for their own sedentary bodius : 
and learned men, to whom the rest of the world are hut 
infants, have the same foolish affection in nourishing others’ 
minds a.s pelicaas in feeding their young, which is at the 
e^ense of the very substance of life. ’Tis then apparent 
tnej proceed by the instigation of fame or conscience ; and 
1 believe many are persuaded by the first (of which I am 
one), and some are commanded by the second. 3sor is the 
desire of fame so vain as divers have rigidly imagined, fame 
being, when belonging to the living, that which is more 
^ steady and necessaiy- reputation, and 
uitnoui, hereditary power or acquired greatness can never 
quietly govern the world. 'Tis rf the dead a musical glory, 
in uhich God, the author of excellent goodness, vouchsafes 
to take a continual share : for the rememhered virtues of 
^eat men are chiefiy such of his works, mentioned by King 
^avicl, ^ perpetually praise him ; and the good fame of 
the dead prevails by example much more than the reputa- 
tion of the living, because the latter is alwavs suspected. 
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b}’’^ our envy, but the other is cheerfully allowed and 
religiously admired ; for admiration, whose eyes are ever 
weak, stands still and at gaze upon great things acted 
far off, but when they are near walks slightly away as from 
familiar objects. Fame is to our sons a solid inheritance, 
and not unuseful to remote posterity ; and to our reason, 
’tis the first, though but a little, taste of eternity. 

Those that UTite by the command of conscience, thinking 
themselves able to instruct others, and consequently 
obliged to it, grow commonly the most voluminous, because 
the pressures of conscience are so incessant that she is never 
satisfied with doing enough ; for such as be newly made 
the captives of God (many appearing so to themselves 
when they first begin to wear the fetters of conscience) are 
like common slaves when newly taken, who, terrified with 
a fanc5’' of the severity of absolute masters, abuse their 
diligence out of fear, or do ill rather than appear idle. And 
this majf be the cause whjr libraries are more than double 
lined with spiritual books or tracts of morality. 

SiB W. D’Avenant. — Preface io Gondibert. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE AHTS 

The next scene which appeared was one of varied busi- 
ness and imagery. I saw a man, who bore in his hands the 
same instruments as our modem smith’s, presenting a vase, 
which appeared to be made of iron, amidst the acclama- 
tions of an assembled multitude engaged in triumphal 
procession before the altars dignified by the name of Apollo 
at Delphi ; and I saw in the same place men who carried 
rolls of papyrus in their hands and wrote upon them with 
reeds containing ink made from the soot of wood mixed 
with a solution of glue. ‘ Sec,’ the genius said, ‘ an immense 
change produced in the condition of society by the two 
arts of which yon here see the origin ; the one, that of 
rendering iron malleable, w’hich is owing to a single indi- 
vidual, an obscure Greek ; the other, that of making 
thought permanent in written characters, an art which 
has graduallyV,.'irisen from the hieroglyphics which you 
may observe on yonder pyramids. You will now see 
human life more replete with power and activity.’ Again, 
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another scene broke xipori my vision. I the brraro 
mstiriments, which ha/i belonged to the former f-Ut- 
!vc!'‘tr, thrown an ay; malleable iron converted mto hawi 
W-ei, this applicvl to a thousand purpo-=es of cwJizcU 
life I sa%r bands of men who made use of it for detensne 
armour and for ofIcn=ive weapons ; I saw these iron-clad 
men, in .small numbers. ‘•TiWumg thousands of savages, 
and cstabli.shing among-t them their arts and institution.-^ 
I saw a few men. on the ca-tera shores of Europe, resisting, 
nitb the «ame material®, the unitefl forces of -dsia : I sa-w 
a cho-en band die in defence of their country, overcome 
an annv a tbou-aiid times as numerous ; and I 
.same amv. in it- turn, cau.-ed to disapixiar, and destroyed 
or driven' from the .®hore.-> of Europe by the brethren oi 
that Ijand of martm-d patriots ; I saw bodk-s of the^e 
men tra%-ersing the' sea, founding colonies, building 
and uherever they e.-tabli'-he-d them‘-elve', carrj'ing nitb 
them their {smuhar arts. Towns and templc-s aro.^c con- 
taimn'r school-, and libraries fil]c<I with the roll.® of tns 
papyru.-. The same .steel, i-ueh a tremendou.s 
of froner m the hands of the warrior. I saw applied, by ‘•he 
"emu- of t!ie arti-t. to strike forms even more jierfect tns*i 
tlio-e of life out of the rude marble ; and I saw the 'j'?"- 
of the palaces and temples covered with pictures, in %vhicii 
hktoriea! event- were Y>oartrr.v-ed with the truth of nature 
and the poetry of mind. 

.b'tr. II. D.>.vr. — Oonsohlton? in Travd. 


/, snonx w,-vr vrixit Dtssmrrnr-s 

It i« in vain to trifle in thk matter — the light, foolish 
li.c'idhnn of them by mulct-, fine®, &c., it i- their glory 
and ad-. antaev ; if the "allow.- in-read of the compter, an<i 
ti.e g.'tll"~ in-tead of th>- fine-, were the reward of going 
to a conventicle to pre-i/h or hear, tliere would not lie fO 
mmy -um-mr-', the -pirit of martyrrlom k over ; they that 
wd! go to church to’b-r cho-en .'■heriff.s aj,d mayor;, would 
n(«i£> forty ehtirehc.- rather than. 1/e hangi.fi, 

(if .-.fj,., secor" haw were made, and pnnetually c,tecutw. 
Shat whr- rtr v.ii~ found at a conventicle .-hould l/e banished 
the muon, and liv" preacher hanged, we shouM soon s« 
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an ond of the tnlo : they would nil come to church, and 
one ago would make us all one ngain.J 

To talk of 5s. a mouth for not coming to the sacrament, 
and Is. per week for not coming to church, this is such 
a waj* of converting people ns never was known ; this is 
selling them a liborlj* to transgress for so much money. If 
it ho not a crime, why do not wo give tliom full licence ? 
and if it bo, no price ought to compound for the committing 
it, for that is selling a liberty to people to sin against God 
and tiic govenunent. 

If it be a crime of the highest consequence both against 
the peace and welfare of the nation, the glorj’" of God, the 
good of the Church, and the happiness of the soul, let us 
rank it among capital offences, and let it receive a 2mnish- 
ment in proportion to it. 

Wo hang men for trifles, and banish them for things not 
worth naming, but an offence against God and the Clnirch, 
against the welfare of the world, and the digm'ty of religion, 
shall ho bought off for 5s. This is such a shame to a Chris- 
t/an govemmant, that it is with regret I transmit it to 
posterity. 

If men sin against God, affront his ordinances, rebel 
against his Clnirch, and disobey the precepts of their 
superior's, let them suffer as such capital crimes deserve, 
so will religion flourish, and this divided nation bo once 
again united. 

D. Defoe. — The Shortest Waijivith 
the Dissenters. 

MONAKCH OF AM. BE SUnVEVED 

It would have made a stoic smile, to have seen me and 
mv little family sit down to dinner ; there was my majesty, 
the prince and lord of the whole island ; I had the lives of 
all my subjects at my absolute command. I could hang, 
draw, give liberty and take it away ; and no rebels among 
all my subjects. Then to see how like a king I dined too, 
all alone, attended b}' my servants : Poll, as if he had been 
my favourite, was the only person permitted to talk to me. 
My dog, who was now grown very old and crazy, and liaa 
found no species to multiply his kind upon, sat always at 
my right hand, and two cats, one on one side of the table. 
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and one on the other, expecting norr and then a bit from 
my hand, as a mark of special faronr. . , . 

Had any one in England been to meet snch a man as 
I was, it must’ either ha-re frighted them, or raised 
a great- deal of laughter ; and as I frequently stood still 
to look at myself, I could not but smile at the notion of 
my trareliing through Yorkshire. -Rith such an equipage, 
and in such a dress : be pleased to take a sketch of my 
figure, as foUo-RS : 

I had a great high shapeless cap. made of a goat's skin, 
with a flap hanging down behind, as well to keep the sim 
from me as to shoot the rain ofi from running into my 
neck : nothing being so hurtful in these climates as the 
Tain upon the flesh, under the clothes. 

I had a short jacket of goat's skin, the skirts coming 
down to about the middle of my thiuhs ; and a -pair of 
open-kneed breeches of the same : the breeches were made 
of the skin of an old he-goat, whose hair hung down such 
-a length on either .side, that, like pantaloons, it reached 
to the middle of my legs ; stocking and shoes I had none, 
but had made me a pair of somethinp, I scarce know -what 
to call them, like buskins, to flap over my l^s, and lace 
on either side like spatterdashes ; hut of a most barbarous 
shape, as indeed were all the rest of my clothes. 

I had on a broad belt of goat's skin dried, which I drew 
together -with two thongs of the same, instead of buckles : 
and in a kind or a frog on either side of this, instead of 
a sword and dagger, hung a little saw and a hatchet, one 
on one side, and one on the other. I had another belt, not 
so broad, and lastened in the same manner, which hnng 
over my shonlder ; and at the end of it, under my left 
arm, hnng two pouches, both made of goat's skin too ; 
in one of which hung my powder, in the other my shot ; 
at my hack I carried my basket, and on my sho-oider my 
gun, and over my hea<f a great clumsv nsly goat's skin 
umbrella, hut which, after all, was the most necessary 
thing I had abont me, next to my gun ; as for mv face, 
the colour of it was really not so mulatto-like as one misht 
expect from a man not at aH carefnl of it, and livins within 
nine or ten degrees of the equinox. My beard I h'ad once 
suffered to grow till it was about a quarter of a yard long ; 
but as I had both scissors and razors sufficient, I had cut 
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it pretty sliort, except what grew on niy upper lip, which 
I had trimmed into a large pair of Mahometan whiskers, 
snch as I had seen worn by some Turks whom I saw at 
Sallee ; for the Moors did not wear such, though the 
Turlcs did ; of these mustaohioes or whiskers, I will not 
say they were long enough to hang my hat upou them, 
but they were of a length and shape monstrous enough, 
and such as, in England, would have passed for frightful. 

D. Defoe. — Robinson Crusoe. 


HEE SECOUD TEUE OX EAETH 

Mrs. Veal died the 7th of September at twelve o’clock 
at noon of her fits, and had not above four hours’ senses 
before her death, in wliich time she received the sacrament. 
The next day after Mrs. Veal’s appearing being Sunday, 
Mrs. Bargrave was mightily indisposed with a cold and 
a sore throat, that she could not go out that day : but on 
Monday morning she sends a person to Captain Watson's 
to know if Mrs. Veal were there. They wondered at Mrs. 
Hargrave’s inquiry, and sent her word that she was not 
there, nor was expected. At this answer Mrs. Bargrave told 
the maid she had certainly mistook the name or made some 
blunder ; and, though she was ill, she put on her hood and 
went herself to Captain Watson’s, though she Icnow none 
of the family, to see if ilrs. Veal were there or not. They 
said they wondered at her asldng, for that she had not been 
in to%vn ; they were sure, if she had, she would have been 
there. Saj's Sirs. Bargrave, ' I am sure she was with me 
on Saturday almost two hours.’ They said it was impos- 
sible, for they must have seen her if that had been the 
case. In comes Captain Watson while they were in dispute, 
and said that Mrs. Veal was certainly dead, and her escut- 
cheons were making. This strangely surprised Mrs. Bar- 
grave, when she sent to the person immediate!}’- who had 
the care of them, and found it true. Then sho related the 
whole story to Captain Watson's family, and what gown 
sho had on, and how striped ; and that Jfrs. VeaHold her 
it was showered. Then IMrs. Watson cried out, ‘ You have 
seen her indeed ; for none Icnew but Mrs.' Veal and myself 
that the gown was showered ’ ; and Mrs. Watson owned 
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that she described the go-srn exactly ; ' for,’ said she, 
‘ I helped her make it op.’ This iirs. Watson blazed all 
about the town, and avouched the demonstration of the 
truth of Mrs, Bargrave’s seeing iirs. Veal’s apparition ; 
and Captain Watson carried two gentlemen immediately 
to iirs. Bargrave’s house, to hear the relation from her 
own mouth. 

D. Defoe. — A {rue Bdaiion of the Apparition 
of one Mrs. Veal. 


SITTESO ox THE ST.i.GE 

WiFETHEP. therefore the gatherers of the public or private 
plav'hou-se stand to receive the afternoon’s rent, let our 
gallant, having paid it, presently advance himself up to 
the throne of the stage ; I mean not into the lords’ room, 
which is now but the stage’s suburbs, no ; those boxes by 
the iniquity of custom, conspiracy of waiting-women and 
gentlemen-ushers that there sweat together, and the 
covetousness of sharers, are contemptibly thrust into the 
rear ; and much new satin is there damned, by being 
smothered to death in darkness. But on the very rushes 
where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under the state 
of Camby.^cs himself must our feathered estrich, like a piece 
of ordnance, be planted valiantly, because impudenth*, 
beating do\vn the mews and hisses of the opposed rascality. 

For do but cast up a reckoning ; what large comings-in 
arc pursed up by sitting on the stage 1 First a conspicuous 
eminence is gotten ; by which means, the best and most 
essential parts of a gallant, good clothes, a proportionable 
leg. white hand, the Persian lock, and a tolerable beard, 
are perfectly revealed. 

By sitting on the stage, you have a signed patent to 
engro=s the whole commodity of cen-srue, may lawfully 
pre.'Uinc to be a girder, and stand at the helm to steer the 
parage of scenes ; yet no man shall once offer to hinder 
you from obtaining the title of an insolent, ovenvecning 
co.vcomb. 

By sitting on the stage, you may, without travelling for 
it, at the veiy next door ask whose play it is ; and b 3 ' that 
quest of inquirry the law warrants j'ou to avoid much 
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mistaking^ ; if you know nofc tho author, you may rail 
against him ; and poradvcnture &o behave yourself that 
you may enforce the author to know you. . . . 

Marr3’’, J^t this observation go hand in hand with the 
rest ; or rather, like a countrj’’ serving-man, some five 
j'ards^ before them. Present not j-ourself on the stage, 
especially at a new pla3% until the quaking Prologue hath 
bj’ nibbing got colour into his cheeks, and is readj’- to give 
the trumpets their cue that he is upon point to enter ; for 
then it is time, as though j’ou were one of the properties, 
or that j’ou dropped out of the hangings, to creep from 
behind the arras, u ith your tripos or three-footed stool in one 
hand, and a testoon [sixficnce] mounted between a forefinger 
and a thumb in the other ; for, if j'ou should bestow j’our 
person upon the vulgar, when the belly of the house is* but 
half full, your apparel is quite eaten up, the fashion lost, 
and the proportion of j-our bodj’ in more danger to be de- 
voured than if it were sor%'ed up in the Counter amongst the 
poultry : avoid that as j-ou would tho bastome fthrashing]. 
It shall crown j’ou with rich commendation, to laugh aloud 
in the middest of the most serious and saddest scene of the 
tonlblest tragedj’ ; and to lot that clapper, your tongue, 
be tossed so high that all tho house ma}' ring of it : j'our 
lords use it ; j’our knights are apes to the lords, and do so 
too ; j'our inn-a-court man is zany to the knights, and, 
many verj'' scurvilj', comes likewise limping after it : be 
thou a beagle to them all, and never lin snuffing till vmu 
have scented them ; for by talking and laughing, like 
a ploughman in a morris, .you heap Pelion upon Ossa, glory 
upon glory ; as first, all the eyes in the galleries will leave 
walking after the pla5'ers, and only follow j-ou ; the simplest 
dolt in the house suatches up your name, and, uhen he 
meets jmu in the streets, or that j'ou fall into his hands in 
the middle of a watch, his word shall be taken for jmu ; he 
will cry, ‘ he ’s such a gallant,’ and j’-ou pass : secondlj-, j'ou 
publish 3’our temperance to the world, in that you seem 
not to resort thither to tasto vain pleasures with a hungrj^ 
appetite ; but only as a gentleman to spend a foolish hour 
or two, because j'ou can do nothing else : thirdly,' j'ou 
mightily disrelish the audience, and disgrace the author. 

T. Dekkek. — The. Gull's Hornbook. 
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THE APPEAL OF CO^SaENCE 

At tlie very first sight of Conscience they all rose np. 
receiving her Vith all the graceful compliments that vrere 
fine to so divine and excellent a creature : every one of 
them hasting uith a kind of grave ceremony to take her 
hy the hand and seat her highest at the hoard. 

*Then all being silent and their eyes fixed only upon her 
face uith an expectation of some ^ech from her, she 
drew out of her bosom the prisoners' supplication, read it 
openly, and repeating the particular numbers of all such 
miserable men as laj' in prison, she fetched a deep sigh, 
and then brake into this passionate abruption : ‘ O,’ 
quoth Conscience, ‘ if amongst yon (but I hope you are 
none of them) there be any under urhom men suffer the 
cruelty of English execution (worse than the German 
wheel), imprisonment : let Conscience yet persuade you to 
send ilercy to speak to them at their iron grates. . - . The 
omnipotent builder of the heavens oftentimes squares out 
his platforms by j'our lines and your measures : for if 
man commiserates man. the Master and chief Almoner of 
mercy extends compassion to him ; if not, not. It is one 
of the main petitions which yon tie yonr sonls to every 
morning: dally not with the great Treasurer of. heaven 
and earth, to ask one thing and mean another : so yonr 
own turns he served, you care for nobody else ; not to 
forgive when you are forgiven is to teU a he to ffim that 
is all truth ; you make a promise and break it, yon beg 
a blessing and take np a curse : such equivocation runs 
hand in hand with condemnation. 

‘ Be men, be Christians, be citizens. Qtizens possess 
genero.sity, affability, meekness, love, piety, pity ; this is 
the blazon of a noble coat : make it the escntcheon of your 
arms : mercy is the best motto, clemency a crest ; no 
herald can give a braver. Release men made captives to 
yon hy the laws of this kingdom, and the laws which are 
set down in the Upper House of the Celestial Parliament 
will make you free denizens iu a more glorious kingdom. 
A kingdom where there is no change of kings, no alteration 
of state, no loss of peers, no wars, no revenges, no citizens 
flying for fear of infection, none dying of them that 
stay, no prisoners to write petitions to Conscience, yet 
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Conscience sits there in glory : there is true majesty, true 
honour, true peace, true health ; there is all life, all happi 
ness, all immortality.’ 

She ended ; thej'^ arose, and one of the company, who 
was a well-wilier to prisoners, hastened home to imto 
down what ho heard Conscience utter. 

T. Dekker . — English Villainies. 


THE IXir OF MANY MUBDEES 

Thomas of Beading havnng manj’’ occasions to come to 
London, as well about his own affairs as also the Ifhng^s 
business, being in a great office under his Majesty, it 
chanced on a time that his Host and Hostess of Colebrookc, 
who through covetousness had murdered many of the 
guests, and having every time he came thither great store 
of his money to lay up, appointed him to bo the next fat 
pig that should bo killed ; For it is to be understood, that 
when they plotted the murder of any man, this was alwaj's 
their term, the man to his wife, and the w’oman to her 
husband ; Wife, there is now a fat pig to he had, if you 

want one. , ^ ^ . 

Whereupon she would answer thus, I pray 3''0U put him 
m the hogsty till to-morrow. 

This was when any man came thither alone w'lthout 
others in his company, and they saw' he had great store of 

This man should bo then laid in the chamber right over 
the kitchen, which w'as a fair chamber, and better sot out 
than any other in the house : the best bedstead therein, 
tliongli it were little and low, j^et was it most cuniiingfy 
carred, and fair to the eyo, fclie foot whereof were j.ast 
nailed to the chamber floor, in such sort, that it could not 
in any wnse fall, the hed that lay therein was fast sewed 
to the sides of the bedstead : Moreover, that part of the 
chamber ivhereupon this bed and bedstead stood, w-as 
made in such sort, that by the pulling out of two iron 
pins belSw in the kitchen, it ivas to be Jet down and taken 
Up by a drawbridge, or in manner of a trap door ; moreove^ 
in the kitchen, directly under the place where this should 
fall, was a mighty great cauldron, wherein they used to 
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Festhe their liquor when thev went to brewing. Xow, the 
men appointed for the slanghter, were laid into this hod, 
and in the dead time of the night, when they were sound 
asleep, by plucking out the foresaid iron pins, down would 
the man fall out of his bed into the boiling cauldron, and 
all the clothes that were upon him : where being suddenly 
.scalded and drowned, he v.-as never able to cry or speak 
one word. 

Then had they a little ladder ever standing ready in the 
kitchen, by the which they presenth- mounted into the said 
chamber, and there closely take away the man's apparel, 
as also his money, in his mail or capcase : and then lifting 
up the said falling floor which hung by hinges, they made 
it fact as before. 

The dead body would they take presently out of the 
cauldron and throw it douw the river, which ran near unto 
their house, whereby they escaped all dancier. 

T. J)zLoy;zY.— Thomas of Beading. 


THE SECEET OF PROSE COJrPOSIXIOK^ 

T HE two capital secrets in the art of pre^e composition 
fi'e these ; first, the philosophy of traasition and con- 
ner.ion, or the art by which one step in an evolution of 
thought is made to arise out of another ; all fluent and 
effective compo-ition depends on the connexions : secondly, 
the way in which .^entenres are made to modifv each other ; 
for the mod: powerful effc-cts in written eloquence arise 
out of thi' reverberation, as it %vere, from each other in 
a rajml =ucec^-!oa of sentcnec-s : and. Ijecause some limita- 
tion is neee^aiy to the length and comple.vity of .«;ntcncc~, 
in order to make thh interdependency felt ; hence it is 
that the Germans have no eloquence.' The construction 
cif German prct'-e tends to swch immoderate length of 
sentences that no effect of intermodiSeation can eW he 
apparent. Each sentence, stuffed with innumerable clauses 
Oi xe-triction, and otheT parenthetical circumstances, be- 
c-orne- a .separate section— an independent whole. 

T. De QritscET. — AxUohiographg 
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STYLE AS A UNE AKT 


It is certain that style, or {to speak by the most general 
expression) the management of language, ranks amongst 
the fine arts, and is able therefore to jneld a separate 
intellectual pleasure quite apart from the interest of the 
subject treated. So far it is already one error to rate 
the value of stjde as if it were necessarilj’- a secondary or 
subordinate tiling. On the contrary, style has an absolute 
value, like the product of anj’ other exquisite art, quite 
distinct from the value of the subject about which it is 
emploj'ed, and irrelatively to the subject ; precisely as 
the fine worlonanship of Scopas the Greek, or of Cellini 
the Florentine, is equallj'^ valued by the connoisseur, 
whether embodied in bronze or marble, in an ivory or 


a golden vase. ... 

Light to see tlie road, power to advance along it — such 
being amongst the promises and proper functions of style, 
' it is a capital error, under the idea of its mmisteriality, to 
undervalue this great organ of the advancing intellect — 
an organ which is equally important considered as a tool 
for the culture and popularization of trath, and also (if it 
had no use at all in that way) as a mode per sc of the 
beautiful, and a fountain of intellectual pleasure. The 
vice of tliat appreciation, which we English apply to style, 
lies in representing it as a mere ornamental accident of 
written composition — a trivial embellishment, like the 
mouldings of furniture, the cornices of ceilings, or the 
arabesques of tea-urns. On the contrar3', it is a product 
of art the rarest, subtlest, and most intellectual ; and, like 
other products of the fine arts, it is then finest when it is 
most eminently disinterested — that is, most conspicuous^ 
detached from gross palpable uses. Yet, in xovy 
cases, it really has the obvious uses of that gross palpable 
order • as in the cases just noticed, when it gives hgnt 
to the understanding, or power to the wiU, removing 
obscurities from one set of truths, and into another cir- 
culating the life-blood of sensibiUty. In these cases, 
meantime, the slj'le is coutemplated as a thing separable 
from the thoughts ; in fact, as the dress of the thoughts— 
a robe that mfxy be laid aside at pleasure. 

T. De QuiXcey. — Language. 
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DBEA3IS OF AX OPIIDI-EATZE 

The scene was an Orienta! one ; and there also it was 
Easter Sunday, and rerj" early in the morning. And at 
a vast distance v/ere visible, as a stain upon the horizon, 
the domes and cupolas of a great city — an image or faint 
abstraction, caught perhaps in childhood from some picture 
of Jerusalem. And not a how -shot from me, upon a stone, 
shaded hy Judaean palms, there sat a woman ; and 
1 looked, and it was — Ann ! She fixed her e^yes upon mo 
earnestly ; and I said to her at length, ‘ So, then, I have 
found you at last.’ I waited •. but she ansu'ered me not 
a word. Her face was the same as when 1 saw it last ; 
the same, and yet, again, how diSerent ! Seventeen years 
ago. when the lamp-light of mighty London fell upon her 
face, as for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that 
to me were not polluted 1), her eyes were streaming with 
tears. The tears were now no longer seen. Sometimes 
she seemed altered ; yet again sometimes noi altered ; 
and harcilj' older Her looks were tranquil, but with 
unusual solemuity of expre.^ion, and I now gaaed upon her 
■\Tith some awe. Suddenly her countenance grew dim ; 

to mountains, 1 perceived vapours rolling 
betv,-ccn us ; in a moment all had vanished ; thick dark- 
ness came on ; and in the twinkling of an eye I was far 
away from mountains, and bv lamp-lieht in Loudon, 
walking again with Ana— just *as we had walked, when 
both children, eiahtcen vears before, alon'' the endless 
terraces of Oxford Street.” ® 

Then suddenly trould come a dream of far diSerent 
character a tumultuous dream — commencing with a 
music such as now I often heard in sleep — ^music of pre- 
naration and of awakening suspense. The undulations of 
fi-t-gathering tumnlt.s were like the openin'' of the Corona- 
tioii Anthem ; and, like tlal, gave the feelin" of a multi- 
tudinous movement, of infinite cavalcades filin<' o6, and 
the tread of innumerable amues. The momin"°was come 
of a mighty day — a day of crisis and of ulttmate hope 
for huni.an nature, then suffering mvsterious eclipse, 
and labounng in some dread extremity.” Somewhere, but 
1 know not where — somehow, hut I knew* not how — by 
ixjinC'', but I linc.v jjot by s sinfo. 
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an agonj^ ■was travelling through all its stages — ■ans evolv- 
ing itself, like the catastrophe of some mighty drama, with 
which jtn5’' syinpathy was the more insupportable from 
deepening confusion as to its local scene, its cause, its 
nature, and its undecipherable issue. I (as is usual in 
dreams v’here, of necessity, tve make ourselves central 
to ever3f movement) had the power, and yet had not the 
power, to decide it. I had the power, if I could raise 
myself to will it ; and j^et again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppres- 
sion of ine.vpiable guilt. ‘ Deeper than ever plummet 
Sounded,’ I lay inactive. Then, hke a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake, some 
mightier cause, than ever yet the sword had pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms ; 
hnrryings to and fro; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, 
I knew not whether from the good cause or the bad ; 
darkness and lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at 
Inst, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and 
the features tliat were worth all the world to me ; and but 
a moment allowed — and clasped bands, with heart-break- 
ing partings, and then — everlasting farewells ! and, witli 
a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, the sound 
was reverberated — everlasting farewells ! and again, and 
yet again reverberated — everlasting farewells ! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud, ‘ I wil] sleep 
no more ! ’ 

T. De Qdincey, — Confcssio 7 }^ of an 
English Opium-Eater. 


TH'E HIGH COtJRT OF CHAITCEHY 

On such an afternoon, if ever, the Lord High Chancellor 
ought to be sitting here — as here he is— ■with a foggy glory 
round his head, softly fenced in ■with crimson cloth and 
curtains, addressed by a large advocate with great whiskers, 
n little voice, and an interminable brief, and oi^waraiy 
directing his contemplation to the lantern in the roof, 
where he can see nothing but fog. On such an afternoon, 
some score of members of the High Court of Chancery oar 
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oxifht to l>e — here they are — mistily engaged in one of 
the ten thousand stages of an endless cause, tripping one 
another up on slippery precedent^, groping knee-deep in 
technicalities, running their goat-hair and horse-hair rrarded 
heads against v,-all= of rroi^. and making a pretence of 
equity noth ^erjorn faces, as players might. On such an 
afternoon, the various solicitors in the cause, some two 
or three of nhoin have inherited it from their fathers, v^ho 
made a fortune hy it, ought to be — as are thej' not ? — 
ranued in a line, in a long matted '.veil (but you might look 
in vain for Truth at the hottom of it), between the registrar's 
'O'] table and the "^ilk gowu':, with bills, eross-hills, amnvers. 
rejoinder^, injunction^, afudavit.s. Issues, referenoB to 
master?. mastcTs’ reports, mountains of costly nonsense, 
pihyl before them. \i'eil may the court be dim, with wasting 
candic-v here and there : well may the fog hang heavy in it, 
a- if it would never get out ; well may the stained gJasi 
windows lo-c their colour, and admit no light of day into 
the place ; v.cil may the uninitiated from the streets, who 
peep in through the glass pane-® in the door, be deterred 
from entrance by it- oxrli.sh aspect, and by the drawl 
languidly f-choinu to the roof from the padded dais where 
th'- Ivoni High Chancellor look= into the lanicm that ha? 
no lieiit in if, and where the attendant wigs are all stuck 
in a fog-hank '. 

C. DicK-tnis. — Blcaf: Houtc. 


AT no-Tur.-Boys kali. 

Arrm som''- further conversation bctTrcen the master 
and mi-trc'-s relative to the success of Mr. Squeers's trip, 
and the fK-oplc v.ho had p.aid. and the pcftplewho had made 
d‘ fauh m payment, a young servant cirl brought in a York- 
shire pic ;u,d '■oino cold l>ctf, which iKiinu sc-t upon the 
tab?'*, the Ix/v Smike- apf.c,ared with a jug of ale, 

Mr. f^qu-. rs w as emptying Ids jrrcat-eorii p^x-kc-ts of letters 
tfi different l^oys, .aiid other small documents, which he 
had br.iuc'ht down in them. Tee l>ov gk.nccsl, vdtli an 
antiou-- ar.d timid ccvpvr-’-ion. at the* paK-rp. n.s if with 
a gi day hojs- th.-.t o.ne among them might relate to him. 
Ti.r- ksd; was a v.rt' iiainfol one, a.nd went to Nicholas's 
1 f-n'l a; or.c^ ; for it toM a Iwrsg and verv' ‘ad history. 
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It induced him to consider the boy more attentively, 
and he was surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture 
of garments which formed his dress. Although he could 
not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years oid, 
and was tall for that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such 
as is usually put upon very little boys, and which, though 
most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite wide 
enough for his attenuated frame. In order that the lower 
part of his legs might be in perfect keeping uath this singular 
dress, he had a very large pair of boots, ongmally made for 
tops, which might have been once worn by some stout 
farmer, but were now too patched and tattered for a beggar. 
Heaven knows how long he had been there, but he still wore 
the same linen which he had first taken down ; for round 
his neck was a tattered child’s friO, only half concealed by 
a coarse man’s neckerebief. He was lame ; and as he 
feigned to be busy in arranging the table, glanced at the 
letters with a look so keen, and yet so dispirited and hope- 
less. that Nicholas could hardly bear to watch him _ 

‘ What arc j’ou bothering about there, Smike i cneu 
Sirs. Squeers ; ' let the things alone, can’t you ? ^ 

' Eh ! ■ said Squeers, looking up. Oh ! it s you, is it 1 
‘ Yes sir,' replied the vouth, pressing his hands together, 
as though to control, by force, the nervous wandering of 

his fingers ; ‘ Is there 

‘Well!’ said Squeers. 

‘ Have you—did anj bodj^— has nothing been heard— 
about me ? ’ 

‘ Devil a hit,’ replied Squeers testily. , , , . 

The lad withdrew bis eyes, and, putting bis band to Ins 


face, moved towards the door. ^ , -n i „ 

‘Not a word,’ resumed Squeers, and ne%er uull be 
Now, this is a pretty sort of thing, isn t it that you should 
have been left here, all these years, and no money paid 
after the first sLx-nor no notice taken, „or no to be 
gob who vou belong to ? It 's a pretty sort of thing that 
1 should have to feed a great fellow ^hko you, and never 
lioDG to one penny for it, isn t it . 

The boY put his hand to his head ns if he wore making an 
effort to ‘recollect something, and then, 
at his questioner, gradually broke into a sruile, P 


awaj*. 
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‘ I'll tel! vou v,liat, Squeers’ remarked his -m'fe as the 
door ctosed,'‘ I think that young chap’s turning silly.’ 

‘ I hope not/ said the schoolmaster ; ‘ for he ''s a handy 
fellov; out of doors, and u'orth his meat and drink, anyway. 
I should think he ’d have wit enough for us though, if he 
was. But come ; let ’s have supper, for I am hungry and 
tirei, and want to get to bed.’ 

C. Dickeks. — Nicholas Nkilfby. 


ELOOD-.STAnrS 

‘ This/ said the fellow, producing one, ‘ this is the 
infallible and invaluable composition for removing all sorts 
of stain, mst, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, spot, or spatter, 
from silk, satin, linen, cambric, cloth, crape, stuff, car^t, 
merino, mmilla, homhazeen, or woollen stuff. Wine-stains, 
fruit-staias, heer-staias. water-staias, paint-.stains, pitch- 
staias, any stains, all come out at one mb with the infallible 
and invaluable composition. If a lady stains her honour, 
she has only need to swallow one cake and she ’s cured at 
once — ^for it ’s poison. If a gentleman wants to prove this, 
he has only need to bolt one little sqpare, and be has jjut it 
beyond question — ^for it ’s quite as satisfactory as a pistol- 
bullet, and a great deal nastier in the flavonr, consequently 
the more credit in taking it. One penny a square. With 
all these virtues, one penny a square ! ’ 

There were two buyers directly, and more of the listeners 
plainly hesitated, lie vendor observing this, increased iu 
loquacity, 

‘ It ’s all bought up as fast as it can be made,’ said the 
fellow. ‘ There are fourteen water-mOLs, six steam-engines, 
and a galvanic battery, always a-worldng upon it, and they 
can't make it fast enough, though the men work so hard 
that they die off, and the widows is pensioned directly, with 
twenty pound a-year for each of the children, and a premium 
of fifty for twins. One penny a square I Two halfpence is 
all the same, and four farthings is received with joy. One 
penny a square! Wine-stains, fruit-stains, b^r-stains, 
water-stains, paint-stain-s, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood- 
stains ! Here is a stain upon the hat of a gentleman in 
company, that I’il take clean out before he can order me 
a pint of ale.’ 
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^ Hah ! ’ cried Siko?, starting up. * Give that back.’ 

‘ I'll take it clean out, sir/ replied the man, linking to the 
company, * before yon can come across the room to get it. 
Gentlemen all, observe the dark stain upon this gentleman’s 
hat, no wider than a shilling, but thicker than a half-crown. 
U hot her it is a wine-stain, fruit-stain, beer-stain, water-stain, 

paint-stain, pitch-.stain, mud-stain, or blood-stain ’ 

The man got no further, for Sikes with a hideous impre- 
cation overthrew the table, and tearing the hat from liim, 
burst out of the house. 

C. Dickens. — Oliver Twist. 


MRS. s.vrsE.v : in memoriam 

Mr. Sapsea, in a grandiloquent stale of absence of mind, 
seems to refill his visitor’s glass, wliicli is full already ; and 
docs really refill his own, which is empty. 

‘ Mis-s Brobity’s Being, 3 ’oung man, was deeply imbued 
with homage to 3Iind. Sho revered Mnd, when launclicd, 
or, as I sa>', precipitated, on an extensive knowledge of the 
woild. When I made mj' proposal, she did me the honour 
to bo so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to bo able 
to articulate only the two words, " 0 Thou ! " meaning 
inj'sclf . Her limpid blue eyes were fixed upon me, her scnii- 
transjiarcnt hands were clasped together, pallor overspread 
her aquiline features, and, though oiicoiiraged to proceed, 
she never did proceed a word further. I disposed of the 
parallel establishment bj" private contract, and u e bccamo 
as nearl}’ one as could be expected under the circumstances.^ 
But she never could, and she never did, find a phrase s.atis- 
factorv to her pcrhaps-too-favourable estimate of mj' intel- 
lect. To the veiy last (feeble action of liver), she addressed 
me in the same unfinished terms.’ 

Jlr. Jasper has closed his cj'cs as the auctioneer has 
deepened his voice. He now abruptly' opens them, and saj's, 

in unison with the deepened voice, ‘ Ah ! ’ rather as if 

stopping himself on the extreme verge of adding — ‘men 1 

‘ I have been since,’ snj's Mr. Sapsea, with his lep 
stretched out, and solemnly cnjo.ying himself with the 
wine and the fire, ‘ what jmu behold me ; I have been since 
a solitary mourner ; I have been since, as 1 say, wasting 
my evening conversation on the desert air. I will not saj*' 
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that I have reproached myself ; hut there have been times 
when 1 have asked myself the question; li^at if her 
husband had been nearer on a level with her 1 If she had 
not had to look up quite so high, what might the stimulating 
action have been upon the liver ? ’ 
ilr. Jasper says, nith an appearance of having fallen into 
dreadfuUy low spirits, that he ‘ supposes it was to be 
■ W e can only suppose so, sir,’ ^Ir. Sapsca coincides. ‘ As 
1 say, Man propo.ses, Heaven disposes. It may or may not 
be putting the same thought in another form ; hut that is 
the way 1 put it.' 
ilr, Jasper murmurs assent. 

_ ‘And now, 3Ir. Jasper,’ resumes the auctioneer, producing 
his scrap of manu-rcript, ‘ Mrs. Sapsea’s monument having 
hail full time to settle and dry, let me take ■vour opinion, as 
a man of taste, on the m.=-cription I have (as I before re- 
marked, not without some little fever of the brow) drawn out 
for it. Take it into your own hand. The setting out of the 
hues requires to be followed with the eye, as well as the 
contents with the mind.’ 

Mr, Jasper complying, sees and reads as follows ; 

ErinxiSDA 
Eevereatial "Wife of 
ME. THOilAS SAPSEA, 

Atrcno^^EUP., Yaluee, Estate Agsxt, &c., 
of this city. 

MTiose Knowledge of the World, 

Though somewhat ertensive, 

Mcver brought him acquainted with 
A Spir.tT 
More capable of 
hooking up to him. 

.STKAscEn, Pause 
and ask thyself the Question, 

C.ti:ST THOU DO IIEEWISS I 

If Not, 

■with a EEUSU r-CTIEE. 

C. Diceixs'S. — TAc .Vi/if/ry of Edwin Brood. 
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THE PKOITTABLENESS OF STUDY 

I CANNOT agree to Ills [Sir T. Browne’s] resolution of 
shutting his hooks, and giving over the search of know- 
ledge, and resigning himself up to ignorance, upon the 
reason that moveth hun, as though it were extreme vanity 
to waste our da5's in the pursuit of that, which by attend- 
ing but a little longer, (till Death hath closed the eyes of 
our body, to open those of our soul), we shall gain with 
ease, we shall enjoy by infusion, and is an accessor^r of our 
glorification. It is true, as soon as Death hath played the 
mkhvife to our second birth, om- soul shall then see all 
truths more freely than our corporeal ej'cs at our first birth 
see all bodies and colom's bj"^ the natural power of it, as 
I have touched ah-ead5’', ’lot only upon the grmmds 
our author giveth. Yet far be it from us to think that 
time lost, which ui the mean season we shall laboriously 
employ, to warm ourselves with blouing a few little sparks 
of that glorious fire, which we shall afterwards, in one 
instant, leap into the middle of, without danger of scorch- 
ing ; and that for tAvo important reasons, besides several 
others too long to mention here ; the one, for the great 
advantage Ave have by leanung in this life ; the other, for 
the huge contentment that the acquisition of it here (which 
applieth a strong affection to it) voU be unto us in the next 
life. The want of knowledge in our first mother, AA'hich 
exposed her to be easily deceived by the serpent’s cunning, 
was the root of all our ensuhig misery and Avoe. It is true 
(AA’hich we are taught by irrefragable authority) that omnis 
peccans ignorat : and the AA’ell-head of all the calamities 
and mischiefs in aU the AA’orld, consisteth of the troubled 
and bitter Avaters of ignorance, folly, and raslmess ; to 
euro AA'hich, the onlj’ remedy and antidote is the salt of 
true learning, the bitter AA-ood of study, painful meditation, 
and ordorl3' consideration. I do not mean such stud3’’ as 
armeth AATangling champions for clamorous schools, vherc 
the abilit3' of subtle disputing to and fro, is more prized 
than the rctricA’ing of truth ; but such ns filleth the mind 
AA’itli solid and useful notions, and doth not endanger the 
swelling it np 'vith A\indy vanities. Insides, the SAA-eetest 
companion and entertainment of a AA'ell-teinpercd mind i.s 
to converse familiar]3' AA'ith the naked and bcAvitching 
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beauties of those mistresses, those verities and sciences, 
which, by fair courting of them, they gain and enjoy : and 
everv day bring new fresh ones to their seraglio, where the 
aucientest never grow old or stale. Is there any thing so 
pleasing or so profitable as this I 

SiE K. Digby. — Ohsermlions 
■ Eeligio Medici 


TBS JEWS 

^Yor never observe a great intellectual movement in 
Europe in which the Jews do not greatly participate. The 
first Jesuits were Jews: that m.vsterious Russian diplo- 
macy which so alarms Western Europe is organized and 
principally carried, on by Jews ; that mighty revolution 
which is at this moment preparing in Germany, and which 
will be, in fact, a second and greater Reformation, and of 
which so little is as yet knotvn in England, is entirely 
developing under the auspices of Jews, who almost monopo- 
lize the professorial chairs of Germany. Neander, the 
founder of spiritnal Christianity, and who is Regins Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Berlin, is a Jew. 
Benary, equally famous, and in the same university, is 
a Jew, Wehl. the Arabic professor of Heidelberg, is a Jew. 
Years ago, when I was in Palestine, I met a German student 
who was accumulating materials for the history of Chris- 
tianity, and studying the nenios of the place ; a modest and 
learne^i man. It was Wehl ; then unknown, since become 
the first .\rabic scholar of the day. and the author of the 
life of Jlahomet. But for the German professors of this 
race, their name is Legion. I think there are more than ten 
at Berlin alone. 

‘ 1 told yon just now that I was going up to town to- 
morrow. bc-cau.se 1 always made it a idle to interpose when 
aSairs of =tate were on the carpet. Otherwise, 1 never inter- 
fere. I hear of peace and war in newspapers, but I am never 
alarmed, except when I am informed that the sovereigns 
want treasure t then 1 know that monarchs are serious. 

‘ A few years back we were applied to bv Russia. Mow, 
there ha= been no friend.=lup between the court of St. Peters- 
burg and my family. It Has Dutch connexions, which have 
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generally supplied it ; and our representations in favour of 
the Polish Hebrews, a numerous race, but the most suffering 
and degraded of all the tribes, have not been very agreeable 
to the czar. However, circumstances drew to an approxima- 
tion between the Romanoffs and the Sidonias. I resolved 
to go myself to St. Peter-sburg. I had, on my arrival, an 
interview with the Russian minister of finance, Count 
Cancrin ; I beheld the son of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan 
was connected with the affairs of Spain ; I resolved on 
repairing to Spain from Russia. I travelled without inter- 
mission. I had an audience immediately on my arrival 
with the Spanish minister, Senor Jlendizabcl ; I beheld one 
like myself, the son of a Nuevo Christiano, a Jew of Aragon. 
In consequence of what transpired at Madrid, I went 
straight to Paiis, to comsult the president of the Prench 
council ; I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an 
imperial marshal, and vciy properly so, for who should be 
military heroes if not those who worship the Lord of hosts ? ’ 

‘ x\nd is Soult a Hebrew ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and others of the French marshals, and, the most 
famous ; Massena, for example ; his real name was Jlanas- 
sch : but to my anecdote. The consequence of our consul- 
tations was, that some northern power should be applied 
to in a friendly and mediativc capacity. We fixed on 
Prussia, and the president of the council made an applica- 
tion to the Prussian minister, who attended a few days after 
our conference. Count Arnim entered the cabinet, and 
I beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear Coningsby, 
that the world is governed by very different personages to 
what is imagined by those rvho are not behind the scenes. . . . 

‘ Favoured by nature and by nature’s God, wo produced 
the 130:6 of David ; we gave you Isaiah and Ezekiel ; they 
are our Olynthians, our Philippics. Favoured by nature 
we still remain -, but in exact proportion as we have been 
favoured by nature wo have been persecuted by man. 
After a thousand struggles ; after acts of heroic courage 
that Rome has never equalled ; deeds of divine patriotism 
that Athens, and Sparta, and Carthage have never excelled ; 
we , have endured fifteen hundred years of supernatural 
slavery, during which, every device that can degrade or 
destroy man has been the destiny that we have sustained 
and baffled. The Hebrew child has entered adolescence 

P. E. F. -[J 
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onlv to leam that he was the Pariah of that ungratefal 
Europe that owes to him the best part of its laws, a fine 
portion of its literature, all its religion. Great poets require 
a public ; we have been content -with the immortal melodies 
that we sung more than two thousand years ago by the 
waters of Babylon and wept. They record our triumphs ; 
they solace our afihction. Great orators are the creatures 
of popular assemblies : we were permitted only by stealth 
to meet even in our temples. And as for great writers, the 
catalogue is not blank. What are all the school-men, 
Aquinas himself, to Maimonides ? And as for modem 
pMo-sophy, all springs from Spinoza I 

‘ Bnt the passionate and creative genius that is the 
nearest link to Divinity, and nhieh no human tyranny 
can destroy, though it can divert it ; that should have 
stirred the hearts of nations b\' its inspired sympathy, or 
governed senates by its burning eloquence*, has found 
a medium for its expression, to which, in spite of your 
prejudices and your evil passions, yon have been ohUged 
to bow. The ear, the voice, the fancy teeming with com- 
binations, the imagination fervent with picture and emotion, 
that came from Caucasus, and which we have preserved 
unpolluted, have endowed us with almost the exclusive 
privilege of music : that science of harmonious sounds 
which the ancients recognized as most divine, and deified 
in the person of their most beautiful creation. I speak not 
of the past ; though were I to enter into the history of the 
lortb of melody, you would find it the annals of Hebrew 
genius. But at this moment even, musical Europe is ours, 
f^re is not a company of singers, not an orchestra in a 
single capital, that are not crowded with our children, under 
the feigned names which they adopt to conciliate the dark 
aversion which your posterity will some day disclaim vith 
shame and disgust. Almost every great composer, skilled 
musician, almost every voice that ravishes vou with its 
teasiwrting .strains, spring from our tribes. The catalogue 
is too vast to enumerate ; too illustrious to dwell for a 
moment on secondary names, however eminent. Enough 
for us that the three great creative minds, to whcee exquisite 
inventions all nations at this moment yield, Eossini, Meyer- 
beer, ilendebsohn, are of Hebrew race ; and little do your 
men of fashion, your muscadins of Paris, and vour dandies 
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of London, as they thrill into raptures at the notes of a Pasta 
or a Grisi, little do they suspect that they are offering 
homage to “ the sweet singers of Israel ! ” ’ 

B. Disbaeu. Eaee op Beaconsfield.— 
Coiling shy. 


the CONYERS ATiON OF MEN OF GENIUS 

Tub student or the artist who may sliine a luminary of 
learning and of genius, in his works, is found, not rarely, to 
lie obscured beneath a heavy cloud in colloquial discourse. 

If you love the man of letters, seek him in the iirivacies 
of his study.. It is in the hour of confidence and tran- 
quillity that his genius shall elicit a ray of intelligence more 
fervid than the labours of polished composition. 

The great Peter Corneille, whose genius resembled that 
of our Shakespeare, and who has so forciblj' expressed the 
sublime sentiments of the hero, had nothing in his exterior 
that indicated his genius ; his conversation was so insipid 
that it never failed of wcarj'ing. Nature, who had lavished 
on him the gifts of genius, had forgotten to blend with 
them her more ordinary ones. He did not even speah 
correctly that language of which he was such a master. 
When his friends represented to him how much more he 
might please by not disdaining to correct these trivial 
errors, he would smile, and say — ‘ I am not the less Peter 
Corneille ! ’ 

, Descartes, whose habits were formed in solitude and 
meditation, was silent in mixed company’- ; it was said that 
he had received his intellectual wealth from nature in solid 
bars, but not in current coin ; or as Addison exiiressed the 
same idea, by comparing himself to a hanker who possessed 
the wealth of his friends at home, though he carried 
none of it in his pocket ; or as that judicious moralist 
Nicolle, of the Port-Royal Societj’-, said of a scintiUant wit — 
'He conquers mo in the drawing-room, but he surrendei-s 
to me at discretion on the staircase.’ Such may say with 
Themistocles, when asked to play on a lute, ‘I cannot 
fiddle, but I can make a little village a great citj’.’ 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are well 
.known. He preserved a rigid silence amongst strangers ; 
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Tint if he was silent, it was the silence of meditation. How 
often, at that moment, he laboured at some iutare Speclaiorl 
Mediocrity can talk ; but it is for genius to observe. 

The cjTiical Mandeville compared Addison, after having 
passed an evening in his company, to ‘ a silent parson in 
a tie-^rig 

Yirgil was heav5’ in conversation, and resembled more 
an ordinarj- man than an enchanting poet. 

Xa Fontaine, says La Bnii'ere, appeared coarse, heavy, 
and stupid ; he could not speak or describe what he bad 
just seen : but when he UTote he was the model of p(«tiy. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La Fontaine, 
to be a man of wit or a fool ; but to be both, and that too 
in the extreme degree, is indeed admirable, and only to 
be found in him. This observation applies to that fine 
natural genius Gold.smith. Chaucer was more facetious m 
his tales than in his conversation, and the Countess of 
Pembroke u;^ to rally him by saving, that his silence was 
more agreeable to her than his conversation. 

I. D'Iseaell — Curiosities of Literature. 

THE LOVEE'S WAtK AT THE LEASOWES 

We now, through a small gate, enter what is called The 
Lover's Walk, and proceed immediately to a seat where 
the water is seen verj- advantageously at fnll length ; which 
though not large, is so agreeably shaped, and has its bounds 
so well concealed.that the beholder may receive less pleasure 
from many lakes of greater extent. 'The margin on one 
side is fringed with alders, the other is overhung with most 
stately oaks and beeches ; and the middle beyond the water 
presents the Hales Owen scene, with a group of hous« on 
the slope behind, and the horizon weU fringed with the 
wood. Mow winding a few paces round the margin of the 
water, we come to another small bench, which presents 
the former scene somewhat varied with the addition of 
a whited village among trees 'upon a hill. Proceeding on, 
we enter the pleasing gloom of this agreeable walk, and 
come to a bench beneath a spreading beech that overhangs 
both walk and water, which has been called the Assignation 
Seat 
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Here the path begins gradually to ascend beneath a depth 
of shade, by the side of 'which is a small bubbling rill, either 
forming little peninsulas, rolling over pebbles, or falling 
down small cascades, all under cover, and taught to murmur 
very agreeably. This veiy soft and pensive scene, very 
properly styled The Lover’s Walk, is terminated with an 
ornamented urn, inscribed to Miss Dolman, a beautiful and 
amiable relation of Mr. Shenstone, who died of the small- 
pox, about twentj^'-one j'ears of age. . . . 

Hence we proceed to the rustic building before-men- 
tioned, a slight and unexpensive edifice, formed of rough 
unhewn stone, commonly called here The Temple of Pan, 
having a trophy of the tibia and sjTinx, and this inscription 
over the entrapce ; 

Pan primus calamos cera coniungcrc plures 
Edocuit j Pan curat ovcs, oviumquc magistros. 

Imtialion 

Pan, god of shepherds, first inspired our swains 
Their pipes to frame, and tunc their rural strains : 

Pan from impending harm tho fold defends. 

And Pan tho master of tho fold befriends. 

Hence, mounting once more to the right through this 
dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once upon a lightsome 
high natural terrace, whence the eye is thro-mi over all 
the scenes we have seen before, together with many fine 
additional ones, and all beheld from a declivity that 
approaches as near a precipice as is agreeable. In the 
middle is a seat with this inscription : 

Divini gloria ruris ! 

Explanalion 

0 glory of the sylvan scene divine I 

To give a better idea of this, by far the most magnificent 
scene here, it were, perhaps, best to divide it into two distinct 
parts ; the noble concave in the front, and the rich valley 
towards the right. In regard to the former, if a boon com- 
panion could enlarge his idea of a punch-bowl, ornamented 
within with all the romantic scenery the Chinese ever yet 
devised, it would, perhaps, afford Hm the highest idea he 
could possibly conceive of earthly happiness ; he would 
certainly wish to swim in it. Suffice it to say that the 
horizon or brim is as finely varied as the cavity. It would 
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he idle here to mention the Gee Hills, the TVreldn. the 
Welsh mountains, or Caer Caradoek. at a prodigious 
distance ; "svhich. though thev finish the scene agreeably, 
should not he mentioned at the Lcasovres. the l^ntr of 
Trbit-h turns chieSr npon distingnishaole scenes. The 
Taller upon the right is equallv enriched, and the opposite 
side thereof tcell fringed uith troods. and the high hills on 
one side this long uinding vale rolling agreeahlr into the 
hollows on the other. 

E. Dodslet. — A Beicrljdion oj 
ihe Lcasoices. 


KERCy AKD COilPASSroy 

That Trhich is merer in God. in u? L= compassion. .And 
in u= it hath two steps. To rest upon the first, which 
hut a sadntss and sorrorr for another’s misery, is but 
a dull, lartr. and barren compassion- Therefore it is 
ekgantir espr^sed. in the psahn, luc’indus homo, qul 
rnucrilur d commodot : for that is the second and higherf 
=tep in compassion, alac-ritr, and cheerfulness to help. 

And as God. delighting most in merer, hath proposed 
to Himself most wars for the exercbe thereof, so hath He 
provided man of most occasions of that rirtue. Ererr 
man contributes to it br being agent or patient. Certainly 
we were all miserable if none were : for we wanted the 
exercise of the proStablsjt rirtce. For though a judge 
mar be just, though none transgress ; and we might be 
mertuul, though none wanted, br beepin'^ ever a dis- 
position to be such if need were: vet what can we hoj>e 
wonld serve to awake us then, which snore now u.nder the 
f ries of the wretched, the testimoar of our own c-oasciences- 
the liberal promises of reward from God. and His loud 
threafeuings of such omissions c 

^ -Amongst the rules oi state, it is taught and practised 
lor one, that they which advance and do good, must do it 
immcdiatelr from themselves:, that all th^ obligation mar 
be towards them. Eat when they will destrorbr do hurt, 
they must do it mstrumcatallr br others, to' remove and 
alienate the curr. Accordingly when princes communicate 
to any iwa regalia, by that thcr are authorized to appre- 
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liencl, accuse, pursue, condemn, execute, and despoil, but 
not to pardon. God doth otherwise ; for, for our first sin. 
Himself hath inflicted death and labour upon us. And as 
it were to take from us all occasion of evil, He doth all 
the evil of which His nature is capable, which is but malum 
pocnac. But of the treasures of His mercy. He hath made 
us the stewards by dispensing to one another. . . . 

Give then thy counsel to the ignorant, thy prayers to 
the negligent, but most thy strength to the oppressed and 
dejected in heart, for surely ‘ oppression malceth a wise man 
mad.’ How impetuously will it then work upon a weaker ! 
Let no greatness retard thee from giving, as though thou 
wert above want. Alas > our greatness is hydroptic not 
solid ; we are not Arm, but puffed and swollen ; we are 
the lighter and the less for such greatness. Alcibiades 
bragged how be could walk in his own ground ; all this 
was his, and no man a foot within him ; and Socrates gave 
him a little map of the world, and bid him show him his 
territory there ; and there an ant would have overstrid 
it. Let no smallness retard thee ; if thou beest not a 
cedar to help towards a palace, if thou beest not amber, 
bezoar, nor liquid gold, to restore princes ; yet thou art 
a shrub to shelter a lamb or to feed a bird ; or thou art 
a plaintain to ease a child’s smart, or a grass to cure a sick 
dog. Love an asker better than a giver : which was good 
Agapetus’s counsel to Justinian : yea, rather prevent the 
asking ; and do not so much join and concur with misery, 
as to suffer it to grow to that strength, that it shall make 
thy brother ask, and put him to the danger of a denial. 

J. Donne. — Essays in Divinity. 


EXPOSTULATIONS TO MY GOD 

If I were but mere dust and ashes, I might speak unto 
the Lord, for the Lord’s hand made me of this dust, and 
the Lord’s hand shall recollect these ashes ; the Lord’s 
hand was the wheel, upon which this vessel of clay was 
framed, and the Lord’s hand is the urn, in which these 
ashes shall be preserved. I am the dust and the ashes of 
the temple of the Holy Ghost ; and what marble is so 
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precious ? But I am more than dust and ashes. I am mr 
best part, I am my soul. And being so, the breath of God, 
I may breathe back these pious expostulations to my God, 
My God, my God, rrhy is not my soul as sensible as my 
body ? Why hath not my soul these .apprehensions, these 
presages, these changes, those antedates, those jealousies, 
those suspicions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness ? 
Why is there not alwa 5 ’^s a pulse in my soul, to beat at 
the approach of a temptation to sin ? Mhy are there not 
always n-aters in mine eyes, to testifj’ my spiritual sick- 
ness ? I stand in the wa\’ of temptations naturally, neces- 
sarily, all men do so : for there is a snake in everj' path, 
temptations in every vocation : but I go. I run. I fly into 
the ways of temptation, which I might shun ; naj', I break 
into houses nherc the plague is; I press into houses of 
temptation, and tempt the Devil himself, and solicit and 
importune them, who had rather be left unsolicited by me. 
I fall sick of sin, and am bedded and bedrid, buried and 
putrefied in the practice of sin, and all this while have no 
presage, no pulse, no sense of my sickness ; 0 height, 
0 depth of misery, where the first sjTnptom of the sickness 
is hell, and where I never see the fever of lust, of enyj-, of 
ambition, by any other light, than the darknes.s and horror 
of hell itself ; and where the first messenger that speaks 
to me doth not say, Tfiou maysl die, no, nor Thou must die. 
but Thou art dead : and where the first notice that my soul 
hath of her sickness, is irreeoverableness, irremediableness .' 
but, 0 my God, Job did not charge thee foolishly, in his 
temporal afflictions, nor may I in my spiritual. Thou hast 
imprinted a pulse in our .soul, but we do not examine it ; 
a voice in our conscience, but we do not hearken unto it. 
We talk it out, we jest it out, we drink it out, we sleep it 
out ; and when wc wake, we do not say with .Jacob, 
Surely the Lord is in this place, and 1 Jmein it not : but 
though xve might know it, we do not, we will not. But will 
God pretend to make a watch, and leave out the spring ? 
to make .so many variou.s wheels in the faculties of the 
soul, and in the organs of the body, and leave out grace, 
that should move them ? or will God make a spring, and 
not wind it up ? infuse his first grace, and not second it 
v\ith more, without which, we can no more use his first 
grace, when we have it, than we could dispose ourselves 
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by nature to have it ? But alas, that is not our case ; uc 
are nil protlignl sous, nml not disinlieritccl ; vo have 
received our portion, and misspent it, not been denied it. 
Wo tire God’s tenants here, and yet here, he, our I.»andlord, 
pays ns rents, not yearly, nor quarterly, but hourly and 
([uarterly ; every iniiiuto he renews his mercy, but wo icill 
not undcrftanrl, lr.\t that ur Jthonld bf, converted, <tnd he nhould 
heal ita 

J, Donnk. — Dcivtioii'i vjion cmenjrnt Occasion.^!, 


ouATii Tin; luoinvAY or .uoutaijtv 

Iron the great theatre of this earth, amongst the number- 
less number of men, to die were only proper to thee and 
thine, then, undoubtedly, thou Iindst reason to grudge at 
so severe anti partial a law. But since it is a ncco.ssiW, from 
which never an age by-past hath been o.vompled, and 
unto which these which be, and so many ns arc to come, arc 
thralled (no consequent of life being more common and 
familiar), u by shouldst thou, with unprofitable and nothing- 
availing stubbornness, oppose to so inevitable and ncccssar3' 
a condition ? This is the highwaj' of mortality, our general 
home: behold what millions have trod it before thee! 
what nuiltitudes shall after thee, with them which at that 
same instant rim ! In so universal a calamity (if death be 
one), private complaints cannot be heard : with so many 
ro3-al palace.s, it is .small loss to see th3’ poor cabin burn. 
Shall the heavens sta3' their ever-rolling wheels (for what 
is the motion of them but tho motion of a swift and ever- 
whirling wheel, which twinneth forth, and again iipwindcth 
our life), and hold still time to prolong th3' miserable da3's, 
as if the highest of their working were to do homage unto 
thee ? Th3' death is a jiiecc of the order of this All, a part 
of tho life of this world ; for while the world is tho world, 
some creatures must die, and others take life. Eternal things 
are raised far above this orb of generation and corruption, 
where tho fii-st matter, like a still -Howing and ebbing sea, 
with diverse waves, but the same water, keepeth a lestless 
and never-tiring cun ent ; what is below, in the univeisalit3' 
of tho kind, not in itself doth abide : man a longline of 3’car.s 
hath continued, this man ever3' hundred is swept aw a}'. 
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This air-encircled glohe is the sole re^on of death, the 
grave where erervthing that taketh life most rot, the lists 
of Fortnne and Change, only glorious in the inconstancy 
and varying alterations of it, which, though many, seem 
yet to abide one, and being a certain entire one, are ever 
many. The never-agreeing bodies of the elemental brethren 
tnm one in another, sometimes looking cold and naked, 
other times hot and flowery. Xay, I cannot teM how, hut 
even the lowest of those celestial bodies, that mother of 
months, and empress of seas and moisture, as if she were 
a mirror of our constant mutabilitj', appeareth (by her 
great nearness unto ns) to participate of onr alterations, 
never s^ing ns twice with that same face, now looking 
black, then pale and wan, sometimes again in the perfection 
and fnUness of her beauty shining over us. Death here no 
less than life doth act a part : the taking away of what is 
old being the making way for what is yonng. * This earth 
is as a table-book, and men are the notes ; the first are 
washen ont that new may be written in. They which fore- 
went us did leave a room for us : and should we grieve to 
do the same to those which should come after us 1 Who, 
being admitted to see the exquisite rarities of some anti- 
quarx-'s cabinet, is grieved, all viewed, to have the curtain 
drawn, and give place to new pilgrims ? And when the 
Lord or this universe hath showed us the various wonders 
of his amazing frame, should we take it to heart, when he 
thinketh time, to dislodge? This is his nnalterable and 
inevitable decree ; as we had no part of our will in our 
entrance into this life, we should not presume of any in 
our leaving it, but soberly leam to will that which he rvills, 
whose very willing giveth being to all that it wills ; and 
adoring the orderer, not repine at the order and laws, which 
aHwhere and always are so perfectlv established, that who 
would essay to alter and amend any of them, he should 
either make them worse, or (teire things beyond the level 
of possibility. All that is necessary and- convenient for us 
they have bestowed upon us and freely granted, and what 
they have not bestowed nor granted us, neither is it 
necKsary nor convenient that we should have it. 

W. DnrHJioitD.— A Cypreast Grove. 
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Tnr. FATHER or ESOLISH rOETRV 

It remains that I say somewhat of Chaxjcor in particular. 
In the fii-st place, as he is the father of English poctrj', so 
I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the Grecians 
held Homer, or the Komans Virgil. He is a perpetual 
fountain of good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and, 
therefore, speaks properly on all subjects. As he knew 
what to say, so ho knows also when to leave off ; a conti- 
nence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely hy 
any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. One of 
our late great poets is .sunk in his reputation, because 
he could never forgo any conceit w hich came in his way ; 
but swept like a drag-net. great and small. There was 
plenty enough, hut the dishes were ill sorted ; whole 
pyramids of sweetmeats for boj’s and women, but little of 
solid meat for men. All this proceeded not from any want 
of knowledge, bub of judgement; neither did he want 
that in disoerning the beauties and faults of other poets, 
but only indulged himself in the luxury of writing ; and 
perhaps know it was a fault, but hoped the reader would 
not find it. For this reason, though he must always be 
thought a great poet, he is no longer esteemed a good 
wTiter , and for ten impressions, which his works have had 
in so many successive yoai-s, yet at present a hundred 
books are scarcely purchased once a twelvemonth ; for, 
as my last Lord Rochester said, though somewhat pro- 
fanely, ‘ Not being of God, he could not stand.’ 

Cliaucer followed Nature everywhere, but was never so 
bold to go beyond her ; and there is a great difference of 
being poeta and minis pocta, if ave may believe Catullus, 
as much as betwixt a modest behaviour and affectation. 
The verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us, 
but ’tis like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, 
it was aitribus isliiis iemjioris accommodafa ; they who lived 
with him, and some time after him, thought it musical; 
and it continues so, even in our judgement, if compared 
with the numbers of Lydgate and Gower, his contempo- 
raries : there is the mde sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, 
which is natural and pleasing, though not perfect. ’Tis 
true, I camiot go so far as he who published the last edition 
of liim ; for he would make us believe the fault is in our 
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tZTS, and that there v,-ere really tea syllables in a verse 
where we find but nine : but this opinion is not worth con- 
futing ; ’tis so gross and obvious an error, that common 
sense (which is a rale in everything but matters of Faith 
and Eevelation) must convince the reader, that equality of 
numbers, in every verse which we cal! heroic, was either not 
known, or not always practised, in Chaucer's age. It were 
an easy matter to produce some thousands of his verses, 
which are lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes 
a whole one. and which no pronunciation can make other- 
wise. We can only say, that he lived in the infancy of our 
poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at the 
first. We must be children before w e grow men. . . . 

He must have been a man of a most wonderful compre- 
hensive natnre, because, as it has been truly observed of 
him, he has taken into the compass of his Canlerbury Tales 
the various manners and humours (as we now call them) of 
the whole English nation, in his age. Not a single character 
has escaped him. AU his pilgrims are severally distin- 
guished from each other ; and not only in their incfinations, 
but in their very phy.siognomies and persons. Baptista 
Porta could not have desc-ribed their natures better, than 
by the marks which the poet gives them. The matter and 
manner of their tales, and of their telling, are so sTiited to 
their difierent edncations, humours, and callings, that each 
of them would be improper in any other mouth. Even the 
grave and serious characters are distinguished by then- 
several .sorts of grari ty : their discourses are such as belong 
to their age. their calling, and their breeding : such as are 
becoming of them, and of them only. Some of his persons 
are vicious, and some virtnous ; some are unlearned, or 
(as Chaucer calk them) lewd, and some are learned. Even 
the ribaldiy of the low characters is difierent : the Heeve, 
the inner, and the Cook, are several men, and distinguished 
from each other as much as the mincing Lady Prioress 
and the broad-speaking, gap-toothed Wife of Bath, But 
enough of this ; there is such a variety of game spxinmng 
up before me, that I am distracted in my choice, and know 
not which to follow. Tis sulncient to say, according to 
the proverb, that here is God's plenty. We have onr fore- 
fathers and great-granddames all before us, as the}- were in 
Chaucer's days ; their general characters are stfll remaining 
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in mankind, and even in England, though they are called 
other names than those of Monks and Friars, and 
Canons, and Lady Abbesses, and Nuns ; for mankind is 
ever the same, and nothing lost out of Nature, though 
everything is altered. 

J. Dryden. — Fables Anckyii 
and Modem. 


DR-AJUATIC POETS 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of u-hom I am next to speak, 
had, xrith the advantage of Shakespeare’s ivit, u'hich ivas 
their precedent, great natural gifts, improved by study; 
Beaumont especiallj' being so accurate a judge of plays, that 
Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all his writings to his 
censure, and, ’tis thought, used his judgement in correcting, 
if not contriring, all his plots. Wliat value he had for him, 
appears by the verses he writ to him ; and therefore I need 
speak no further of it. The first play that brought Fletcher 
and him in esteem was their Philasier : for before that thej’ 
had uritten two or three very unsuccessfullj’’, as the like is 
reported of Ben Jonson, before he nwit Every Man in his 
Humour. Their plots were generally more regular than 
Shakespeare’s, especially those vliich were made before 
Beaumont’s death ; and they understood and imitated the 
conversation of gentlemen much better ; whose wild 
debaucheries, and quiclmess of wit m repartees, no poet 
can ever paint as they have done. Humour, which Ben 
Jonson derived from particular persons, thej’ made it not 
their business to describe : they' represented all the passions 
very lively, but, above all, love. I am apt to believe the 
English language in them arrived to its highest perfection ; 
what words have since been taken in, are rather superfluous 
than ornamental. Tlieir plays are now the most pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage ; two of then's 
being acted through the year for one of Shakespeare’s or 
J onson’s ; the reason is, because there is a certain gaiety 
in their comedies, and pathos in their more serious plays, 
which suits generally with all men’s humours. Shake- 
speare's language is likewise a little obsolete, and Ben 
Joiison’s wit conies short of theirs. 
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As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, if wc 
look upon him while he was himself (for his last plays were 
hut his dotages), I think him the most learned and judicious 
writer which any theatre ever had. He w'as a most severe 
judge of himself, as well as others. One caimot say he ■ 
wanted wit, hut rather that he was frugal of it. In his 
works j'ou find little to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, 
and humour also in some measure, we had before him; hut 
something of art was wanting to the drama, till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any who 
preceded him. You seldom find him making love in any 
of his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions ; his 
genius was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, 
especially when he knew he came after those who had 
performed both to such a height. Humour was his proper 
sphere ; and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic 
people. He was deeply conversant in the Ancients, -both 
Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them: 
there is scarce a poet or historian among the Roman authors 
of those times whom he has not translated in Sejanus and 
Catiline. But he has done his robberies so openly, that one 
maj' see he fears not to be taxed by any law. He invades 
authors like a monarch ; and vhat would be theft in other 
poets, is only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
he so represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, 
and customs, that if one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. If there 
was any fault in his language, ’twas that he -weaved it too 
closely and laboriously, in his serious plays : perhaps, too, 
he did a little too much Romanize our tongue, leaving the 
words which he translated almost as much Latin as he 
found them ; w herein, though he learnedly followed their 
language, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. 

If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must acknow- 
ledge him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the 
greater wit. Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our 
dramatic poets ; .Joneon was the Virgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing ; I admire him, but 1 love Shakespeare. 

J. DRyDE.v . — An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy. 
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A LAVarAN’S CREED 

A POEM with SO bold a title, and a name prefixed from 
which the handling of so serious a subject would not be 
expected, may reasonably oblige the author to say some- 
what in defence both of himself, and of his undertaldng. 
In the first place, if it be objected to me that, being a 
lajnnan, I ought not to have concerned myself with specula- 
tions which belong to the profession of divinity, I could 
answer that perhaps lajnuen, with equal advantages of 
parts and knowledge, are not the most incompetent judges 
of sacred things ; but in the due sense of my own weak- 
ness and want of learning, I plead not this : I pretend not 
to make mj-sclf a judge of faith in others, but only to make 
a confession of my own ; I lay no unhallowed hand upon 
the Ark, but wait on it with the reverence that becomes 
me at a distance ; In the next place I will ingenuously 
confess, that the helps I have used in this small treatise, 
were many of them taken from the works of our own 
reverend divines of the Church of England ; so that the 
weapons with which I combat irreligion are already con- 
secrated, though I suppose they may be taken down as 
lawfully as the sword of Goliath was by David, when they 
are to be employed for the common cause, against the 
enemies of piety. I intend not by this to entitle them to 
any of my errors, which yet I hope are only those of charitj' 
to mankind ; and such as my omi charity has caused me 
to commit, that of others may more easily excuse. Being 
naturallj^ inclined to scepticism in philosophy, I have no 
reason to impose my opinions, in a subject which is above 
it : but whatever they are, I submit them with all rever- 
ence to my Mother Church, accounting them no further 
mine, than as they arc authorized, or at least, uncondemned 
by her. And, indeed, to secure myself on this side, I have 
used the necessary precaution of showing this paper, before 
it was published, to a judicious and learned friend, a man 
indefatigably zealous in the service of the Church and 
State : and whose writings have highly deserved of both. 
He was pleased to approve the bodj’’ of the discourse, and 
I hope he is more my friend than to do it out of complais- 
ance ; ’tis true he had too good a taste to like it all ; and 
amongst some other faults recommended to my second 
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view, which I iiave \\rittcn pcrha])‘i too Iwhlly on St. 
Athanasius, nhich he adviced me v holly to omit. I jun 
sensible enough that I had done more pnidently to have 
followed hi.s opinion ; but then I could not have .satisfied 
myself that I had done honestly not to have ^^Titten what 
v.-as my own. 

.1. DRYPE ^^ — Preface to ' JicUgio Lair{\ 


rr.riT or or.n age 

What \hrgil uTotc in the vigour of hi.s age, in plenty and 
at ease, 1 have undertaken to translate in my dc*clining 
years ; struggling wth wants, oppressed with sickness, 
curbed in mj' genius, liable to lie misconstrued in all I write; 
and my judge.?, if they are not very' equitable, already 
prejudiced again.st mo, by the lying character which ht« 
been given them of my moral.->. Yet, steady to my princi- 
ples, and not dispirited with my affliction.?, I have, by the 
blessing of God on my endeavours, overcome all difficult ie-, 
and in some mea.sure acquitted myself of the debt which 1 
owed the public when I undertook this work. In the fir«t 
place, therefore, I thankfullj- acknowledge to the Almighty 
Power the assistance He has given me in the beginning, the 
prosecution, and conclusion of my present studies, which arc 
more happily performed than I could have promised to 
myself, when I laboured under such discouragements. For 
what I have done, imperfect as it is for want of health 
and leisure to correct it, will be judged in after ages, and 
possibly in the present, to be no dishonour to my native 
country*, whose language and poetry would he more 
esteemed abroad, if they were better understood. Some- 
what (give me leave to say) I have added to both of them 
in the choice of words and harmony of numbers, which were 
wanting (especially the last) in all our poets, even in those 
who, being endu^ with genius, yet have not cultivated 
their mother tongue with sufficient care ; or, relying on 
the beauty* of their thoughts, have judged the ornament of 
words, and sweetness of .sound, unnecessary. One is for 
raking in Chaucer (our English Ennius) for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived but when sound or 
significancy* is wanting in the present language. But many 
of his des-eiwe not this redemption, any more than the 
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crowds of men who daily die, or are slain for sixpence in 
a battle, merit to be restored to life, if a wish conld revive 
them. Others have no car for verse, nor choice of words, 
nor distinction of thoughts ; but mingle farthings with 
their gold, to make up the sum. Hero is a field of sathe 
open to me ; but since the Eevolution I have -whollv 
renounced that talent. For who w'ould give physic to the 
great, wdien he is uncalled ? — to do his patient no good, 
and endanger himself for his prescription ? Neither am I 
ignorant but I may justly be condemned for many of those 
faults, of which I have too liberallj' arraigned others. 

.... Cynthhis aurem 
VcUil ct admomiU ... 

’Tis enough for me, if the government w’lll let me pass 
unquestioned. In the meantime I am obliged in gratitude 
to return my thanks to many of them, who have not only 
distinguished me from others of the same party by a par- 
ticular exception of grace, but, without considering the 
man, have been bountiful to the poet, have encouraged 
Virgil to speak such English as I could teach him, and 
rewarded his interpreter for the pains he has taken in 
bringing him over into Britain, by defraying the charges of 
his voyage. Even Cerberus, when he had received the sop, 
permitted Aeneas to pass freely to El3'sium. Had it been 
offered me, and I had refused it, j'et still some gratitude is 
due to such who were whiling to oblige me ; but how much 
more to those from whom I have received the favours which 
thej'- have offered to one of a different persuasion ! 

J. Dryden. — Poslscript to the 
Translation oj the Acneis. 

PLAYING TEXTS 

There are but two things wherein I count the clergy 
chiefly concerned (as to university improvements) that 
I shall venture at present to make inquiiy into. 

And the first is tliis, whether or no it were not highl.y 
useful (especiallj’^ for the clergj' who are supjiosed to speak 
English to the people) that English exercises were imposed 
upon lads, if not in public schools, j'et at least privately. 
Not. but I am abundantty satisfied that Latin is the all in 
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all and the veiy cream of the jest : as also, that oratory is 
the same in aU languages. . . . But yet it seems somewhat 
beyond the reach of ordinaiy- youth, so to apprehend those 
general Iaw.s as to make a jurt and allowable use of them 
in all languages, unless exercised particularly in them. 

Xow we know the language that the very learned part 
of this nation mast trust to live by, unless it be to make a 
bond or prescribe a purge (v, hieh possibly may not oblige or 
work so well in any other language as Latin) is the English. 

. . . And yet for the most part an ordinarj" cheese-monger 
or plumb-seller that scarce ever heard of a university, 
will %mte much better sense and more to the purpose than 
these young philosophers, who injudiciously hunting only 
for words, make themselves learnedly ridiculous. 

The second inquiry that may be made is this, whether 
or no punning, quibbling, and that which we call joking, 
and such other delicacies of wit, might not be veiy con- 
veniently omitted. For one may desire but to know this 
one thing ; in what profession shall that sort of wit prove 
of advantage. As for law, where nothing but the mort 
reaching s.ubt!etj' and the closest arguing is allowed of, it 
is not to be imagined that blenfling now and then a piece of 
dry verse, and weathing here and there an old Latin saying 
into a dismal jingle, should give title to an estate, or clear 
out an obsc-ure evidence. And as little can it be serviceable 
in physic, which is made up of severe reason and well-tried 
experiments. And as for divinity — ^he that has in youth 
allowed himself this liberty of academic wdt, by this means 
has so thinned his judgement, becomes so prejudiced 
against .sober .'•ease, and so altogether disposed to trifling, 
that so .soon as he gets hold of a text he presently thinks 
he has catched one of his old school questions ; and so falls 
a-flinging it out of one hand into another, tossing it this 
way and^ that ; lets it run a little upon the line, then Tan- 
talm, HighJ ingo, Comeagain-, here catching at a word,there 
lie nibbling and sTickicg at an and, a bg, a quis or a quid, a 
sic and a eicut; and thus minces the text so small, that his 
parishioners until 'he rendevouz it again, can scarce tell 
what 's become of it, 

•J. Eachaed. — Grounds and Occasions 
of ike Conlernpt of the Clergg. 
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A YOUNG BAW PREACHER 

Is a bird not j’et fledged, that hath hopped out of his 
nest to he chirping on a hedge, and ■will be stragghng abroad 
at what peril soever. His backwardness in the University 
hath set liini thus forward ; for had he not truanted there, 
he had not been so hasty a divine. His small standing and 
time hath made him a proficient only in boldness, out of 
which and his table-book he is furnished for a preacher. 
His collections of study are the notes of sermons, which 
taken up at St. Mary’s he utters in the country. And if 
he write brachigraphy [shorthand], his stock is so much 
the better. His VTiting is more than his reading ; for he 
reads only what he gets ndthout book. Thus accom- 
plished he comes down to his friends, and his first salutation 
is grace and peace out of the pulpit. His praj^er is con- 
ceited, and no man remembers his college more at large. 
The pace of his sermon is a full career, and he runs wildly 
over hill and dale, till the clock stop him. The labour of it 
is chieflj' in his lungs. And the only thing he has made in it 
himself is the faces. He takes on against the Pope without 
mercy, and has a jest still in lavender for Bellarmine. _ 
he preaches heresy, if it comes in his waj% though with a 
mind I must needs sa}” very orthodox. His action is all 
passion, and lus speech interjections. He has an excellent 
facult}^ in bemoaning the people, and spits ■ndth a very 
good grace. His style is compounded of twenty several 
men’s, only his body imitates some one extraordhiarj'. He 
will not draw liis handkercher out of his place, nor blow his 
nose without discretion. His commendation is that he 
never looks upon hook, and indeed he was never used to ik 
He preaches but once a year, though twice a Simday: 
for the stuff is still the same, only the dressing a little 
altered. He has more tricks with a sermon than a tailor 
with an old cloak, to turn it, and piece it, and at last quite 
disguise it with a new preface. H he have wacled further 
in his profession, and would show reading of his oipi, ms 
authors are postils [marginal notes], and his school-divniity 
a catechism. His fashion and demure habit gets him m 
Mith some town-precisian, and makes him a guest on 
Friday nights. You shall know him by his narrow velvet 
cape, and serge facing, and his ruff, next his hair, the 
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shorte't thing about him. The companion of his walk i- 
some zealom tradesman, whom he astorusheth with strange 
points, which the\' both understand alike. His friends and 
much painfulness may prefer him to thirty pounds a year, 
and this means, to a chambermaid : vdth whom we leave 
him now in the bonds of wedlock. Next Sunday you shall 
have him again. 

J. E.A.RLE. — Microcoi-mograjihie. 

A CHILD 

Is a man m a ‘-mall letter, yet the best copy of Adam before 
he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he is happy, who=e 
.small practice in the world can only imte his character. He 
i.s nature's fre.=h picture newly drawn in oil, which time 
and much handling dims and defaces. His soul is yet 
a white paper un'cribbled with observations of the world, 
■wherewith at length it becomes a blurred notebook. He 
is purely happy, becau-^e he knows no evil, nor hath made 
mean? by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrivas 
not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures evils to come 
1j\* foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and when the 
.smart of the rod is pa.st, smiles upon his l^tcr. Xature 
and his parents alike dandle him, and tice him on ■with a 
bait of .“Ugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like 
a young prentice the first day, and is not come to hi.s task 
of melancholy. .All the" language he speaks yet is tear®, 
and they <-erve him ■vvelt enough to express his necessity. 
His hardest labour is his tongue, as if be -were loath to use 
so deceitful an organ ; and he is best company ■with it when 
he can hut prattle. We laugh at his foolbh sports, hut Lis 
game is our earnest ; and his drum.?, rattic-s, and hobby- 
horses, but the cmblem.s and inocking of men's businc-ss. 
His father hath %vrit him as his own little ston*. wherein he 
reads those days of hii> life that he cannot rememl>er; and 
f-ighs to sr-e -ivfiat innocence he has outlived. The elder he 
grow-, he i- a .stair lower from Gol : and like his fir-t 
father much -Rorse in hU breeches. He is the Ghristian's 
example, and the old raan’s relapse. Tiie one imitates hi^ 
part nc'-', and the other falb into his sim jilicity Could he pat 
oil hi- body with hi- Jitfle coat, he had got eternity without 
a burditn, and esthanged Init one Hea^ven for another. 

J. Eauli;. — Micro^o^-.-mo^mphi''. 
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THE lEISH HAYMAKER 

As this man, whose name was Paddy M’Connack, stood 
at the entrance of the gipsies’ hut, his attention was caught 
by the name of O’Neill ; and he lost not a word of all 
that passed. He had reason to be somewhat surprised at 
hearing Bampfylde assert it was O’Neill who had pulled 
down the rick of bark. ‘ By the holy poker,’ said he to 
hijnself, ‘ the old fellow now is out there. I know more 
o’ that matter than he does — ^no offence to his majesty: 
ho knou's no more of my purse, I’ll engage now, than he 
does of this man’s rick of bark and his dog : so I’ll keep 
my tester in my pocket, and not be giving it to this king 
o’ the gipsies, as they call him ; who, as near as I can 
guess, is no better than a cheat. But there is one secret 
which I can be telling this conjuror himself ; he shall not 
find it such an easy matter to do all what he tliinks ; he 
shall not be after ruining an innocent countryman of my 
own, whilst Paddy M’Cormack has a tongue and brains.’ 

Now Paddy M’Corraack had the best reason possible 
for knouing that Jlr. O’Neill did not pull down Mr. Hill’s 
rick of bark ; it was M’Cormack himself, who, in the heat 
of his resentment for the insulting arrest of his country- 
man in the streets of Hereford, had instigated his fellow 
haymakers to this mischief ; he headed them, and thought 
he was doing a clever, spirited action. 

There is a strange mixture of virtue and rice in the 
minds of tho lower class of Irish ; or rather a strange con- 
fusion in their ideas of right and VTong, from want of 
proper education. As soon as poor Paddy found out that 
his spirited action of pulling down the rick of bark was 
likely to bo the ruin of his coimtr3Tnan, he resolved to 
make all the amends in his power for his follj’’ : he went 
to collect his fellow hajunakers and persuaded them to 
assist him this night in rebuilding what thej' had pulled 
down. 

Thej’- went to this work when cverybodj' except them- 
selves, as thej’ thought, was asleep in Hereford. Thej' had 
just completed the stack, and were all going awaj' except 
Padd^', who was seated at the ver^"^ top, finishing the pile, 
when the_v hoard a loud voice cjy out, ‘ Here thej- are ; 
Watch ! Watch ! ’ 
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Immediately, all the haymakers, who could, ran off as 
fast as possible. It was the watch who had been sitting 
up at the cathedral vho gave the alarm. Paddy was taken 
from the top of the rick, and lodged in the watehhousc till 
morning. ‘ Since I’m to be rewarded thi.s way for doing 
a good action, .‘^orrow take me,’ said he, ' if they catch me 
doing another the longest day ever I hve.’ 

JUria Edgeworth. — Popular Tales. 


ADAM BEDE 

The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen there, 
busy upon door« and window-frames and wainscoting. 
A scent of pinc-uood from a tent-like pile of planks out.sidc 
the open door mingled it.^elf with the -«cent of the elder- 
bU'hos which uerc spreading their summer snow close to 
the open windou opposite ; the slanting sunbeams shone 
thtough the transparent .shavings that flew before the 
steady plane, and ht up the fine grain of the oak panelling 
nliich stood propped against the wall. On a heap of those 
soft .shavings a routrh grej' .shepherd -dog had niadc himself 
a plca-ant bed, and was lying with his nose between his 
forc-paw'% occasionally vrinkling his brows to cast a glance 
at the tallest of the five workmen, nho was carving a shield 
in the centre of a wooden mantelpiece. It was to this 
worlnnan that the strong baritone belonged which was 
lit.srd above the sound of plane and hammer singing — 

‘ .tawke, tny “onl, .inti v.ith the sun 

Thy iJtily stss"- of duty run ; 

Shil.t ed dull sblh . . 

Here some mea.siiremcnt was to be taken which recjuired 
more c(incentratc<i attention, and the sonorous voice .sub- 
sided into a low whistle ; but it presently broke out again 
with renewed vigour — 

' I.<'t all thy if>nvrry>- I,c lincen., 

Tiiy tun'-icnff cf the v-j-in’liy flear.' 

Such a voice could only coute from a broad chc-t, and the 
bro.ul ch'-'t IndoriL't-d to a large-boned mu'cular mnn nearly 
.six. fet t hiirh. with a b.wk ^o lint and a hc.ad so well jjoi^ttl 
that v<hcn he drew himself up to take a more di.-tant survey 
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of his \York, lie had the air of a soldier standing at case. The 
sleeve rolled uji above the elbow showed an arm that vas 
likely to ivin the prize for feats of strength ; yet the long 
supple hand, with its broad fingcr-tiiis, looked ready for 
works of skill. In his tall stalwartness Adam Bede was 
a Saxon, and justified liis name ; but the jet-black hair, 
made the more noticeable by its contrast with the light 
pajier cap, and the keen glance of the dark eyes that sboiio 
from under strongly marked, prominent and mobile eye- 
brows, indicated a mixture of Celtic blood. The face was 
large and roughly hewn, and when in repose had no other 
beauty than such as belongs to an expression of good- 
humoured honest intelligence. 

It is clear at a glance that the next workman is Adam’s 
brother. He is nearly as tall ; ho has the same type of 
features, the same hue of hair and complexion; but the 
strength of the family likeness seems only to render more 
conspicuous the remarkable difference of expression both in 
form and face, Seth’s broad shoulders have a slight stoop; 
his eyes arc grey ; liis cj'cbrows have less prominence and 
more repose than his brother’s ; and his glance, instead of 
being keen, is confiding and benignant. He has thi’own off 
his paper cap, and you see that his hair is not thick and 
straight, like Adam’s, but thin and wavy, allowing you to 
discern the exact contour of a coronal arch that pre- 
dominates very dccidedlj^ over the brow. 

The idle tramps ahvays felt sure they could get a copper 
from Seth ; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam. 

Geobge Eliot. — Adam Bede. 


TUB INSPIRATION OP THE EAST 

Ho art of religious symbolism has a deeper root in nature 
than that of turning wdth reverence towards the East. For 
almost all our good things — our most precious vegetables, 
our noblest animals, our loveliest flowers, our arts, our 
religious and philosophical ideas, our very nursery tales 
and romances, have travelled to us from the East. In an 
historical as well as in a physical sense, the East is the Land 
of the Morning. Perhaps the simple reason of this may be. 
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that when the Earth first began to move on her axis her 
Asiatie side was towards the sun — ^her Eastern cheek first 
blushed under hLs raj-s. And so this priority of sunshine, 
like the first move in chess, gave the East the precedence, 
though not the pre-eminence, in all things ; just as the 
garden slope that fronts the morning sun yields the earliest 
seedlings, though those seedlings maj' attain a hardier and 
more luxuriant growth by being transplanted. But’ we 
leave this question to wiser head.s — 

FcUs qni potnit rerntn cognofcerc can^a?, 

(Excuse the noveltj- of the quotation.) We have not 
carried our reader’s thoughts to the Ea.st that we may 
di.scuss the reason wh3' we owe it so mam' good things, 
but that we maj* introduce him to a new pleasure, due, at 
least indirectly, to that elder region of the earth. We mean 
The Shaving of Shagpat, which is indeed an original fiction 
just produced in this western i.sland. but which is so in- 
tenselj' Oriental in its conception and e.xecution, that the 
author has done wisely to guard against the supposition 
of its being a translation, by prefixing the statement that 
it is derived from no Eastern source, but is altogether his 
own. The Shaving of Shagpat is a work of genius, and of 
poetical genins. It has none of the tameness which belongs 
to mere imitations manufactured with servile effort, or 
thrown off with simious facilitj’. It is no patchwork of 
borrowed incidents. Hr. Meredith has not simply imitated 
Arabian fictions, he has been inspired by them ; he has 
used Oriental forms, but only as an Oriental genius would 
have used them who had been ’’ to the manner bom ’. 
Goethe, when he wTotc an immortal work under the 
inspiration of Oriental studies, very prox)erly called it 
‘ West-ostliche ’ — ^West-eastern — ^because it was thoroughlj- 
Western in spirit, though Eastern in its forms. But this 
double epithet would not give a true idea of Mr. Meredith's 
work, for we do not remember that throughout our reading 
we were once struck by an incongruitj' between the thought 
and the form, once .startled by the intrusion of the chill north 
into the land of the desert and the palm. Perhaps more 
l^mx-ey^ed critics, and more learned Orientalists, than we, 
ma\' detect discrepancies to which we are blind, but our 
experience will at least indicate what is likeh' to be the 
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avcrnp;c impression. In one padicninr. indeed, Jlr. Jlcre- 
dith differs widely from Ins models, but that difference is 
a liijili merit ; it lies in the exquisite delicacy of Ins love 
incidents and love scene.s. In every other charaetcrislic — m 
exuberance of imagery, in picturesque wildness of incident, 
in significant humour, in ajihoristie wisdom. The Ahavimj 
of Ehngpat is a now Arabian Night. To two-third.s of the 
reading world this is .snflicient recommendation. 

GkOugi; Euot. — On ' The Shaving of Shagjial'. 


PRiKcnss rmzAnnTH to queux marv 

March IG, lo.ol. 

If any ever did try this old saying Mhat a king’s word 
was more than another man’.s oath’, I most humbly 
beseech your Majesty to verify it in me, and to remember 
your last promise and my last demand that I bo not con- 
demned without answer and duo proof ; which it seems 
that now I am ; for without cause proved, I am by your 
Council from you commanded to go into the 'Tower, a Place 
more wanted for a false traitor, than a true subject ; which 
though I know I deserve it not, j'ct in the face of all tins 
realm appears that it is proved. I pray God I may die 
the shamcfullcst death that ever any died, afore 1 mn.\ 
mean any such thing ; and to this present hour i 
protest afore God (who shall judge my truth whatsoever 
malice shall devise) that I never practised, counselleci, nor 
consented to anything that might be prejudicial to your 
person in anyway, or dangerous to the State by any means. 
And therefore I humbly beseech your Majesty to let me 
answer afore yourself, and not suffer me to trust to jour 
councillors ; yea, and afore I go to the lower (if it e 
possible) if not, afore I be further condemned ; howbcit, 
I trust assuredly your Highness wi give me leave to do 
it afore I go, for that thus shamefully I may not be cried 
out on as I now shall he, yea and without cause Lot 
conscience move your Highness to take some betto '' 
with me than to make me be condemned all men s 
sight afore my known desert. Also I humb } ^ c 
your Highness to pardon this my boldness, whioli mj 
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innocenc}' procures me to do, together with hope of your 
natural kindness, which I trust will not see me cast away 
■without desert, which what it is I would desire no more 
of God but that you truly knew, IVhich thing I think 
and believe you shall never by report know, unless by your- 
self you hear. I have heard in my time of many cast away, 
for want of coming to the presence of their prince ; and in 
late days I heard my Lord of Somerset say that if his 
brother had been sufiered to speak •with him he had never 
suffered, but persuasions were made to him so great that 
he was brought in belief that he could not live safely if the 
admiral lived ; and that made him give consent to his 
death. Though these persons are not to be compared to 
your Majesty, yet I pray God that evil persuasions per- 
suade not one sister against the other, and all for that 
they have heard fal«e report, and not hearken to the 
truth known. Therefore, once again kneeling ■with humble- 
ness of my heart, because I am not sufiered to bow the 
knees of my body, I humbly crave to speak with your 
Highness, which I would not be so bold as to desire, if I 
knew not myself most clear, as I know myself most true. 
And as for the traitor Wyatt he might peradventure ■write 
me a letter, but on ray faith I never received any from 
him. And as for the copy of my letter sent to the French 
King, I pray God confound me eternally if ever I sent him 
word, message, token, or letter, by any means. And to 
this truth I will stand in till my death. 

I humbU* crave but only one word of answer from 
yourself. 

Your Highness's most faithful subject, that hath been 
from the begirming, and will be to the end. 

Elizabeth, 


swrajnjrG 

Thebe is an exercise which is right profitable in extreme 
danger of wars, but hj' cause there seemeth to be some 
peril in the learning thereof : and also it hath nor been of 
long time much used, specially among noblemen : per- 
chance some readers ■nill little esteem it, I mean swimming. 
But not^witb-standing if they revolve the imbecility of 
our nature, the hazards and dangers of battle, ■with the 
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examples which shall hereafter be showed, they will, I doubt 
not, think it ns necessary to a captain or man of arms as 
any that I have yet rehearsed. The Romans w ho above all 
things had most in estimation martial prowess : they had 
a targe and spacious field without the city of Rome, which 
was called Jlarcus' Field, in Latin Campus 2 [ar(nis, wherein 
the youth of the city wn.s exercised. This field adjoined to 
the river of Tiber to the intent that a.s well men as children 
should wash and rcfrc.sli them in the water after their 
labour.s, as also learn to swim. And not men and children 
only, hut also the horses, timt by such usage they should 
more aptly and boldly pa.ss over great rivers, and be more 
able to re.sist or cut the W’avc.s, and not be afraid of pirncs 
[hurricanes] or groat storms. For it hath been oftentimes 
seen that 113' the good swimming of horse man3* men have 
been saved, and contra r3'\\ ise 113' a timorous ro3’le [stumbling 
horse] where the water hath iincth [sea reel}'] come to his 
bcll3’, his legs hath foltred [stumbled], whereb}' many 
a good and proper man hath perished. What benefit 
received the holy citr'' of Rome 1)3' the swimming of 
Horatius Codes ! which is a noble histor}' and worthy to 
bo remembered. 

After the Romans had expelled Tarquin their king, as 
I have before remembered [called to mind], he desired aid 
of Porsena, king of Tu.scan3', a noble and valiant prince, to 
recover efteoons his realm and dignit3' ; who with a great 
and puissant host besieged the cit}' of Rome, and so 
suddenl3' and sharpl}' assaulted it that it lacked but little 
that ho had not entered into the cit3' wdth his host oyer the 
bridge called Sublidus ; where encountered with him this 
Horatius with a few Romans. And whiles this noble 
captain, being alone with an incredible strength, resisted 
all the host of Porsena that •were on the bridge, he com- 
manded the bridge to bo broken behind him, wherewithal 
the Tuscans thereon standing fell into the great river of 
Tiber, but Horatius all armed leapt into the water and 
sw'am to his company, albeit that he was stricken ■with 
many arrows and darts, and also grievously w'ounded. 
Notwithstanding by his noble courage and feat of sw'imming 
he saved the cit}' of Rome from perpetual servitude, which 
■was likel3' to have ensued b3' the return of the proud 
Tarquin. 
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Hovr mncli profited the feat in swimming to the valiant 
Julius Caesar ! who at the battle of Alexandria on a bridge 
being abandoned of his people for the multitude of his 
enemies which oppressed them, %vhen he might no longer 
sustain the shot of darts and arrows, he boldly leapt into 
the sea, and, diving imder the water, escaped the shot and 
swam the space of two hundred jmsshs [about 350 yards] to 
one of his ships, drawing his coat-armour with his teeth 
after him that his enemies should not attain it. and also 
that it might somewhat defend him from their arrows ; and 
that more marvel was, holding in his hand above the water 
certain letters which a little before he had received from the 
Senate. ... 

Xow behold what excellent commodity is’ in the feat of 
.^imming, since no king, be he never so puissant or perfect 
in the experience of wars, may assure himself from the 
necessities which fortune soweth among men that be 
mortal. 

SiE T. Elyot. — The Governor. 


CITILIZATIOX- 

CivnjZATiOK depends on morality. Everything good in 
man leans on what is higher. This rule holds in small as 
in great. Thus, all our strength and .success in the work 
of our hands depend on our borrowing the aid of the 
elements. You have seen a carpenter on a ladder with 
a broad axe chopping upward chips from a beam. How 
awkward ! at what disadvantage he works ! But see him 
on the ground, dressing his timber under him. Now, not 
his feeble muscles, but the force of gravity brings down the 
axe : that is to .say, the planet itself splits his stick. The 
farmer had much ill-temper, laziness, and shirking to 
endure from Im hand-sawyers, until one day he bethought 
him to put his .saw-mill on the edge of a waterfall ; and 
the river never tires of turning his wheel : the river is 
good-natured, and never hints an objection. 

We had letters to send : couriers could not go fast 
enough, nor far enough ; broke their wagons, foundered 
their horses : bad roads in spring, snow-drifts in winter, 
heats in summer ; could not get the horses out of a walk. 
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But -vve found out that the air and earth were full of elec- 
tricity ; and always going our way, — just the way we 
wanted to send. irouW he take a rnessage ? Just as hef 
as not ; had nothing else to do ; would carry it in no 
time. Only one doubt occurred, one staggering objection, 
— he had no carpet-bag, no visible pockets, no hands, not 
so much as a mouth, to carry a letter. But, after much 
thought and manj' experiments, we managed to meet the 
conditions, and to fold up the letter in such invisible com- 
pact form as he could carr5' in those invisible pockets of 
his, never wrought bj' needle and thread, — and it went like 
a charm. 

I admire still more than the saw-mill the skill which, 
on the sea-shore, makes the tides drive the wheels and 
grind corn, and which thus engages the assistance of the 
moon, like a hired hand, to grind, and wind, and pump, 
and saw, and split stone, and roll iron. 

Now that is the wisdom of a man, in everj* instance of 
his labour, to hitch his wagou to a star, and see his chore 
done by the gods themselves. That is the way we are 
strong, by borrowing the might of the elements. The 
forces of steam, gravity, galvanism, light, magnets, wind, 
fire, serve us day bj’’ day, and cost us nothing. . . . 

In strictness, the vital refinements are the moral and 
intellectual steps. The appearance of the Hebrew Moses, of 
the Indian Buddli, — in Greece, of the Seven Wise Masters, 
of the acute and upright Socrates, and of the Stoic Zeno, — 
in Judaea, the advout of Jesus, — and in modern Cliristen- 
dom, of the realists Huss, Savonarola, and Luther, are 
casual facts which carry forward races to new convictions, 
and elevate the rule of life. In the presences of these 
agencies, it is frivolous to insist on the invention of print- 
ing or gunpowder, of steam-power or gas-light, percussion- 
caps and rubber-shoes, which are toys thrown off from 
that security, freedom, and exhilaration which a healthy 
morality creates in society. These arts add a comfort and 
smoothness to house and street life ; but a purer morality, 
which kindles genius, civilizes civilization, casts backward 
all that we held sacred into the profane, as the flame of 
oil throws a shadow when shined upon by the flame of the 
Bude-light. Not the less the popular measures of progress 
will ever be the arts and the laws. 
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But if there he a country rvhich cannot stand any one 
of these tests, — a countrj- where knowledge cannot be 
difiused without perils of mob-law and statute-law, — ^where 
speech is not free, — where the post-oihce is violated, mail- 
bags opened, and letters tampered with, — ^where public 
debts and private debts outside of the State are repudiated, 
— ^where liberty is attacked in the primary iastitution of 
social life, — ^where the position of the white woman is in- 
juriously afiected by the outlawry' of the black woman, — • 
where the arts, such as they have, are all imported, ha^^ng 
no indigenous life, — where the labourer is not secured in 
the earnings of his own hands, — ^where suffrage is not free 
or equal, — ^that country is, in all these respects, not civil, 
but barbarous ; and no advantages of soil, climate, or 
coast can resist these suicidal mischiefs. 

Jlorality and all the incidents of morality are essential ; 
as, justice to the citizen and personal liberty. Montes- 
quieu says : ‘ Countries are well cultivated, not as they 
are fertile, but as they are free ’ ; and the remark holds 
not less, but more true, of the culture of men, than of the 
tillage of land. And the highest proof of civility is, that 
the whole public action of the State is directed on securing 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

E. W. Ejieesoit . — Sockly and Eolilude. 


co>*roEsnTv arm coxsisxExcr 

Whoso would be a man must he a nonconformist. He 
who itould gather immortal palms must not be hindered 
by the name of goodness, but must explore if it be good- 
ness. Xothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
OUT! mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have 
the suffrage of the world. . . ~ 

What 1 must do is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinction between 
grratness and meanness. It is the harder, because you wiE 
always find those who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the world to live 
after the world's opinion : it is eas.y in sohtnde to live 
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after our own ; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
dence of solitude. . . . 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and jihilosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simpl}'^ nothing to do. 
He maj' as well concern himself with his shadow on the 
wall. Speak udiat you think now in hard words and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you said to-day. — ‘ Ah, 
so j'ou shall be sure to be misunderstood.’ — Is it so bad, 
then, to be misunderstood ? P^dhagoras was misunder- 
stood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Coper- 
nicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise 
spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunder- 
stood. . . . 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of con- 
formity and consistency. Let the words be gazetted and 
ridiculous henceforward. Instead of the gong for dinner, 
lot us hear a whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us never 
bow and apologize more. A great man is coming to eat at 
my house. I do not wish to please him; I wish that he 
should wish to please me. 1 will stand here for humanity, 
and though I would make it kind, I would make it true. 
Let us aflfront and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and 
squalid contentment of the times, and hurl in the face of 
custom, and trade, and offlce, the fact which is the upshot 
of all history, that there is a great responsible Thinker and 
Actor Avorkmg wherever a man works ; that a true man 
belongs to no other time or place, but is the centre of 
things. Where he is, there is nature. He measures you, 
and all men, and all events. Ordinaril3'^, everybody' in 
society reminds us of somewhat else, or of some other 
person. Character, i-eality, reminds j’ou of nothing else ; it 
takes place of the whole creation. The man must be so 
much, that he must make all circumstances indifferent. 
Every true man is a cause, a countrj', and an age ; requires 
infinite spaces and numbers and time fulty to accomj)lish 
his design ; — and posterity seems to follow his steps as 
a train of clients. A man Caesar is born, and for ages 
after we have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, and millions 
of minds so grow and cleave to his genius, that he is 
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of ripsies and pedlars. In daily life, what distinguishes 
the m^er is the using those materials he ha.s, instead of 
lookim^ about for what are more renowned, or what others 
have tSed well. ‘ A general said Bonaparte, ‘ always has 
troops enough, if he only knows how to employ those he 
has. and bivouacs with them.’ Do not refuse the employ- 
ment which the hour brings you, for one more ambitions. 
The higbest heaven of wisdom is alike near from everj' 
point, and thou must find it, if at all, by methods native 
to thyself alone. 

That work is ever the more pleasant to the imagination 
which is not now required. How wistfully, when we have 
promised to attend the working committee, we look at the 
distant hills and their seductions 1 

The nse of history is to give value to the present hour 
and its duty. That is good which commends to me my 
country, my climate, my means and materials, my asso- 
ciate. I knew. a man in a certain religious exaltation, 
who ‘thought it an honour to wash bis own face’. He 
seem^- to me more sane than those who hold themselves 
cheap. 

Zrrologists may deny that horse-hairs in the water change 
to worms ; but I find that whatever is old corrupts, and 
the past turns to snakes. The reverence for the deeds cf 
our anchors is a treacherous Eentiment, Their merit’ 
was not to reverence the old, but to honour the present 
moment : and we falsely make them excuses of the very 
habit which they hated and defied. 

E, W. Eueesox, — Society ani Solilude. 


XHE jxDias cJHEr 

Ix may and must be true that ilr. Hastings has re- 
peatedly ofiended against the rights and privileges of 
Asiatic government, if he was the faithful deputv of a 
power which could not maintain itseK for an hour without 
trampling upon both. He may and must have offended 
against the laws cf God and nature, if he was the feithfnl 
'-eroy of an empire wrested in blood from the people to 
'God and nature had given it- He mav and must 
preserved that unjust dominion, over timorous and- 
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abject nations by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting 
superiority, if he -was the faithful administrator of j'-our 
government, which, having no root in consent or affection 
— ^no foundation in similarity of interests — no support 
from any one principle which cements men together in 
society, could only be upheld by alternate stratagem^ and 
force. The unhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate 
as they are from the softness of their climate, and subdued 
and broken as they have been bj’’ the knavery and strength 
of civilization, still occasionally start up in all the vigour 
and intelligence of insulted nature. To be governed at all, 
they must be governed with a rod of iron ; and our empire 
in the East would, long since, have been lost to Great 
Britain, if civil skill and military prowess had not united 
their efforts to support an authority — which Heaven never 
gave — by means which it never can sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched 
with this way of considering the subject, and I can account 
for it. I have not been considering it through the cold 
medium of books, but have been speaking of man and 
his nature, and of human dominion, from ivhat I have 
seen of them myself among reluctant nations submitting 
to our authority. I know what they feel, and bow such 
feehngs can alone he repressed. I have heard them in mj’’ 
youth from a naked savage, in the indignant character 
of a prince surrounded by his subjects, addressing the 
governor of a British colony, bolding a bundle of sticks 
in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered -eloquence. 
‘ Who is it,’ said the jealous ruler over the desert, en- 
croached upon by the restless foot of English adventure 
— ‘ w'ho is it that causes this river to rise in the high moun- 
tains, and to empt3^ itself into the ocean ? Who is it that 
causes to blow' the loud winds of ivinter, and that calms 
them again in summer ? Who is it that rears up the shade 
of those lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick 
lightning at his pleasure ? The same Being W'ho gave to 
you a countrj'' on the other side of the waters, gave oms 
to us ; and by this title we will defend it,’ said the 
warrior, throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, 
and raising the war-sound of his nation. 

T. EkSKine, afterwards Baeon Ekskine. 
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confounded with virtue and the possible of man. .An institu- 
tionis the lengthened shadow of one man; as,AIonachism, of 
the Hermit Antony ; the Eeformation, of Luther ; Quaker- 
i.sm, of Fos; Alethodism, of Wesley; Abolition, of Clarkson, 
Scipio, AlUton called ‘ the height of Rome ’ ; and all hLstory 
resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest jjersons. 

R. Vr. Emeesox. — Essays. 


THE SECP-ET OF ETEEKAE FOCTH 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Host 
persons do not see the sun. At lea.st they have a very 
superficial seeing. The sun illuminates onl\' the eye of the 
man, but shines into the eye and the heart of the child. 
The lover of nature Is he whose inward and outward senses 
are still truly adjusted to each other ; who has retaintd 
the spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. Efe 
intercourse with heaven and earth, becomes part of his 
daily food. In the pre^nee of nature, a wild delight runs 
through the man, in spite of real sorrow.s. Mature says, — 
he is my creature, and maugre all his impertinent griefs, 
he shall be glad with me. iXot the sun or the summer 
alone,' hut every hour and season yields its tribute of 
delight ; for every hour and change corresponds to and 
authorizes a different state of the mind, from breathless 
noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is a setting that fits 
equally well a comic or a mourning piece. In good health, 
the air is a cordial of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare 
common, in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded 
sky, without having in my thoughts any occurrence of 
special good fortune, I have enjoyc<l a perfect exhilaration. 
Almost I fear to think how glad 1 am. In the woods too, a 
man casts off his years, as the snake his slough, and at what 
period soever of life, is always a child. In the v.'ood3 is 
perpetual youth. Within these plantations of God, a 
decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, 
and the guest see; not how he should tire of them in a thou- 
sand years. In the woods, we return to reason and faith. 
There*! feel that nothing can befall me in life, — no disgrace, 
no calamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature cannot 
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repair. Standing on the bare ground, — iny head bathed 
bj'^ the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, — all mean 
egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eyeball ; I am 
nothing. I see all. The cun-ents of the Universal Being 
circulate thi’ough me ; I am part or particle of God. The 
name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and acci- 
dental. To be brothers, to be acquaintances, — master or 
servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I am the lover 
of uncontained and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, 
I find something more dear and connate than in streets or 
villages. In the tranquil landscape, and especialty in the 
distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as 
beautiful as his own nature. 

R. W. Emerson. — Nature. 


• THE VALUE OF THE PRESENT MOMENT 

t 

Write it on your heart that ever}”- day is the best day 
in tho year. No man has learned anything rightly, until 
he knows that every day is Doomsday. ’Tis the old secret 
of the gods that they come in low disguises. ’Tis the 
vulgar great who come dizened with gold and jewels. 
Real kings hide away their crowns in their wardrobes, and 
affect a plain and poor exterior. In the Norse legend of 
our ancestors, Odin dwells in a fisher’s hut, and patches 
a boat. Ill the Hindoo legends, Hari dwells a peasant 
among peasants. In the Greek legend, Apollo lodges with 
the shepherds of Admetus ; and Jove liked to lusticate 
among the poor Ethiopians. So, in our history, Jesus is 
born in a barn, and his twelve peers are fishermen. ’Tis 
the very principle of science that Nature shows herself best 
in leasts ; ’twas the maxim of Aristotle and Lucretius ; 
and, in modern times, of Swedenborg and of Hahnemann. 
The order of changes in tho egg determines tho age of 
fossil strata. So it was the rule of our poets, in the legends 
of fairy lore, that the fairies largest m power were the least 
in size. In the Christian graces, humility stands highest of 
all, in the form of the Madonna ; and in life, this is the 
secret of the wise. We owe to genius always the same 
debt, of lifting the curtain from the common, and showing 
us that divinities are sitting disguised in the seeming gang 

P. E, P. J 
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THE FIEE OF IXJSDOX 

.Sept. 1, 16G6 . — 1 -srent this morning on foot from ViTiite- 
hall as far as London Bridge, throngh the late Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul’s, Qieapside, Exchange, Bishops- 
gate, Aldersgate. and out to jloorfields, thence through 
CJomhill, &.C., vrith extraordinary difficultj’, clambering 
over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mis- 
taking v,-here I v,as : the ground under my feet so hot, 
that it even burnt the -soles of my shoes. In the mean- 
time his Majesty got to the Tower bt* water, to demolish 
the houses about the grafi, which being built entirely about 
it. had they taken fire and attacked the White Tower, 
%^here the magazine of powder lay, would undoubtedly 
not only have beaten dosTO and destroyed all the bridge, 
but sunk and tom the vessels in the river, and rendered 
the demolition beyond all expression for .several miles 
about the country. 

At my return, I was infinitely concerned to find that 
goodly church, St. Paul's, now a sad ruin, and that beautiful 
portico (forstructurecomparable to anyinEurope,asnotlong 
before repaired b3' the late king) now rent in pieces, flakes 
of vast stone split asunder, and nothing remaining entire 
but the inscription in the architrave, shovring bj* whom it 
was built, which had not one letter of it defaced. It was 
astonishing to .see what immense stones the heat had in 
a manner calcined, so that all the ornaments, column.s, 
friezes, capitals, and projectnres of massy Portland stone 
flew off, even to the very roof, where a sheet of lead cover- 
ing a great space no less than si.x acres b\* measure was 
totallj' melted ; the ruins of the vaulted roof falling broke 
into fit. Faith’s, which, being filled with the magazines of 
books belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for 
they were all coasumed. burning for a week follow- 
ing. It i-= also obser%'able, that the lead over the altar at 
the east end was untouched, and among the divers monu- 
ments, the Ixd;' of one bishop remained entire. Thus lay 
in a-hes that most venerable church, one of the most 
ancient pieces of earh' piety in the Christian world, besidc-s 
near lOO more. The lead, iron work, bells, plate, &c,, 
mtUc-d ; the exqubitely wrought Jlercers Cnapel, the 
sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric of Carist Church, 
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all tho rest of tho Companies’ Halls, splendid buildings, 
arches, entries, all in dust ; the fountains dried up and 
ruined, whilst tho very waters remained boiling ; tho 
voragos of subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, 
formerly warehouses, still burning in stench and dark 
clouds of smoko, so that in five or six miles traversing 
about, I did not see one load of timber unconsuiucd, nor 
manj' stones but what were calcined white as snow. 

Tho people who now walked about the ruins appeared 
like men in a dismal desert, or rather in sonic great city 
laid waste by a cruel cncmj’' ; to which was added tho 
stench that came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, 
and other combustible goods. Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
statue, though fallen from its niche in the Royal Exchange, 
remained entire, when all those of tho Irings since the 
Conquest were broken to pieces, also the standard in 
Cornhill, and Queen Elizabeth’s effigies, with some arms 
on Ludgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst the 
vast iron chains of tho city streets, hinges, bars, and gates 
of prisons, were man 5 ' of them molted and reduced to 
cinders by tho vehement heat. Nor was I yot able to pass 
through an 3 ’' of the narrower streets, but kept tho widest ; 
the ground and air, smoke and ficrj' vapour continued so 
intense, that mj’' hair was almost singed, and my feet 
insufferabl}' sur-heated. The by-lanes and narrower 
streets were quite filled up with rubbish, nor could one 
have possibly known where he was, but bj' tho ruins of 
some church or hall, that had some remarkable tower or 
pinnacle remaining, 

I then went towards Islington and Highgate, where one 
might have seen 200,000 people of all ranks and degrees 
dispersed and lying along by their heaps of what they could 
save from the fire, deploring their loss ; and though read}' 
to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to mo appeared a stranger sight 
than any I had yet beheld . His Maj esty and-Council indeed 
took all imaginable care for their relief, by proclamation for 
the country to come in and refresh them with provisions. 

In the midst of all this calamity and confusion, there 
was, I know not how, an alarm begun that the French and 
Dutch, with whom we wore now in hostility, were not only 
landed, but even entering tho city. There was, in truth. 
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some days helovs, great .'TL=T>:cion of those tsro nations 
joining;" and no-n-, that they had been the occasion of 
firins t he to“n . This report did so terrify, that on a sadden 
there snch an uproar and tumult that they ran from 
their goods, and taking what weapons they could cone at. 
they could not be stopped from falling on some of those 
nations, whom they casually met. without sense or reason. 
The clamour and peril grew so esc-essive, that it made the 
whole court amazed, and they did with infinite pains and 
great difnculty reduce and ap^pea-e the people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cau'c them to retire into 
the fields again, where they were watched all this night. 
I left them pretty quiet, and came home ‘utfnciently weary 
and broken. Their spirits thus a little calmc-d, and the 
aSright abated, they now began to repair into the suburbs 
about the city, where such as had friends or opportunity 
got shelter for the present, to which hi.s Jlajesty's pro- 
clamation also invited them. 

J. Yxzlts. -'D iary. 


OF rzz oaiGcrai- or scrrtFrrtrsE 

We shall not with Epigenes in Pliny depose that this 
art had its being from Eternity; bc<«u=e it is not sense, and 
would eontradied its invention ; but. if that may pa^s which 
St. Augustine aSnns, that the protoplast, our father Adam, 
or. as others, his gc^ genius the angel Baziel, were the 
first inventor of letters, sculpture may derive its pedigree 
from the infancy of the world, and contend for its pre- 
eminence with most of the antiquities which it so much 
celebrates. For, that there went several books about 
(some whereoi had been long since read in the primitive 
Church) hearing his venerable name ; as that which 
Epipbanins and others cite, ear libra Behu, de PoeniliTiiia 
Adae, Adae^ Rerxlalio, tx., we have no reason to contradied : 
and Too. Aquinas in his treatise Ds. erde el (J-zerdia, speaks 
of a volume of jjlants described by Adam ; and there are 
traditions of a whole natural history, with several other 
works of this most learned of ail men living, as Stridas 
doubts not to call him ; nor do we think that his unhappy 
fail did so much concern his rare and infused habits, as 
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not to leave him the most accomplished and perfectlj’' 
instructed in all those arts which were so highl3’ necessary 
and therefore thus early invented ; though whether these 
books of Iris were so miraculouslj' found out, and preserved 
by the renowned Trismegistus, we leave to the more credu- 
lous. But that letters, and consequently sculpture, was 
long before the flood rve make no scruple of. Suidas, whom 
but now we mentioned, is peremptorj', ascribing (as was 
affirmed) both letters and all the rest of the sciences to 
Adam tovtov vdiTa &c. We shall not add 

hereunto what the Rabbins assert he composed of the 
precepts given him in Paradise, with the like trash ; but 
pass from these conjectures to others of the antediluvian 
patriarchs mentioned by Josephus, Cedrenus, and some 
other authors, concerning the sculptures in stone and brick 
erected at Joppa, containing, as some depose, the sideral 
and celestial sciences, proof against the two most devouring 
and subverting elements, and lasting some thousands of 
year's after the universal cataclj’sm. The Ethiopians are 
said at this day to glorj' much in possessing the books of 
Seth and Enoch, as those who have lately written of the 
Ab3^ssines relate. Origen, St. Augustine, and Jerome have 
likewise made honourable mention of them ; and Tertullian 
plamty reproves those who m his time thought they could 
not be preserved ; Noah being himself one of the great- 
nephews of Seth, and the probabilit3^ that these ancient 
men of renown would transmit to posterit3’^ the glorious 
actions and achievements which they had performed, 
especiall3’- Cham (that is Zoroaster), a spirit so universally 
curious and flourishing above an hundred 3’^ears before this 
public calamit3’'. 

J. Evelyn. — Sculphira. 

KING LEAK 

When this Lear, or Le3dh after some writers, was fallen 
into impotent age, to Imow the mind of his three daughters, 
he first asked Gonorilla, the eldest, how w'eU she loved him ; 
the which calling her gods to record, said, she lowd him 
more than her own soul. With this answer the father 
being well contented, demanded of Ragan, the second 
daughter, how well she loved him ; to whom she answered. 
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and affirming ■with great oaths, said that she could not 
■R'ith her tongue express the great love that she bare to 
him, affirming furthermore that she loved him above all 
creatures. After these pleasant answers had of those trro 
daughters, he called before him Cordeilla the youngest : the 
which, understanding the dissimulation of her two sister?, 
intending to prove her father, said, Most reverend father, 
where my two si.sters have dissembled with thee, with their 
p!ea=;ant words fruitless. I, kno'iving the great love and 
fatherly zeal that toward me ever before this time thou 
ha-t home (for the which I may not speak to thee other- 
wise than as my conscience leadeth me), therefore I say to 
thee, father, I have lovc-d thc-e e%'er as my father, and shall 
continually, while I live, love thee as my natural father. 
And if thou wilt further b-e inquisitive of the love that I to 
thee hear, I ascertain thc-e that as much as thou art worthy 
to be beloved, even so much I love thee, and no more. 

The father ~ith this answer being discontent married hi.s 
two elder daughters, that one unto the Duke of Cornwall, 
and that other unto the Duke of Albania or Scotland, and 
divided with them two in marriage his land of Britain 
after his death, and the one half in hand during his natural 
life ; and for the third, Cordeilla. reserved nothing. It fo 
fortuned after, that Aganippus which the Chronicle of 
England named Agamprand Iring of France, heard of the 
be-aaty and womanhood of Cordeilla, and sent unto her 
father and a«kcd her in marriage. To whom it was answered 
that the king would gladly give to him his daughter, but 
for dower be would not depart with : for he had ail 
promi=efi unto his other two dan2hter=. Aganippus, thus 
by hi? messengCT? informed, remembered the virtues of the 
fo.'-enamcd Conleilla, and without promise of dower married 
the said Cordeilla, 

Then it followeth in the story, after thl? Lear wa= 
fallen in age, thc'^e foresaid two dnke=, thinking long or 
the lordship of Britain was fallen to their hand.s. arose 
against their father. a= testifieth Ganfride, and bereft him 
the governance; of the land, upon certain conditions to be 
c-ontmned for term of life : the which in process of time 
more and more were minbhed as well by MagleVT as by 
ffemyon, hu‘-l)andiof the forenamed Gonorilia and Ragan. 
Kut most djspleaw:^] Lear the unkindne*-; of his two daugh- 
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ters, considering their words to him before spoken and 
sworn, and now found and proved them all contrary. 

For the which he being of necessity constrained, fled his 
land and sailed into Gallia for to be comforted of his 
daughter Cordeilla ; whereof she having knowledge, of 
natural kindness comforted him : and after showing all 
the manner to her husband, by his agreement received him 
and his to her lord’s court, where ho was cherished after 
her best manner.* Long it were to show unto you the 
circumstance of the utterance of the unldndness of his two 
daughters and of the words of comfort given to him by 
Aganippus and Cordeilla, or of the counsayle and purvey- 
ance made by the said Aganippus and his lords for restor- 
ing of Lear again to his dominion ; but finally he was by 
the help of the said Aganippus restored again to his lord- 
ship, and, so possessed, lived as ruler and governor thereof 
by the space of three years after ; in which season died 
Aganippus. And when this Lear had ruled this land b}' 
the terra of fort 5 ’' years, as afiirmoth divei’se clironicles, he 
died and was bui'ied at his toura of Kaerlier or Leicester, 
leaving after him, for to inherit the land, his daughter 
Cordeilla. 

R. Fabyax. — Chronicles of England 
and France. 


FUIA’IT ORATORY 

The excess which is in the defect of preaching has made 
the pulpit slighted ; I mean the much bad oratory we find 
it guilty of. It is a Avonder to me how men can preach so 
little, and so long : so long a time, and so little matter ; as 
if they thought to please by^ the inculcation of their vain 
tautologies. I see no reason that so high a princess as 
Divinity is should be presented to the people in the sordid 
rags of the tongue ; nor that he Avhich speaks from the 
Father of Languages should deliver his embassage in an ill 
one. A man can never speak too Avell Avhile he speaks not 
too obscure. Long and distended clauses are both tedious 
to the ear and difficult for the retaining. A sentence Avell 
couched takes both the sense and the understanding. 
I love not those cart-rope speeches that are longer than the 

I3 
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memory of man can fathom. I see not hut that divinity, 
put into apt significants, mi^t ravish as well as poetry. 
The weighty lines men find upon the stage, I am persuaded, 
have been the lures to draw away the pulpit’s followers. 
We complain of drowsiness at a sermon ; when a play of 
doubled length leads us on still with alacritj''. But the 
fault is not all in ourselves. If we saw divinity acted, the 
gesture and variety would as much invigilate. But it is 
too high to be performed by humanity. - . . 

They are sermons but of baser metal, which lead the eyes 
to slumber. He answered well that, after often asking, said 
.still, that action was the ehiefest part of an orator. Surely 
the oration is most powerful where the tongue is eloquent, 
and si)eaks in a native decency, even in every limb- A good 
orator should pierce the ear. allure the ej'e, and invade the 
mind of his hearer. And this is Seneca’s opinion ; fit words 
are better than fine ones : I like not thosd that are inju- 
diciously made ; but such as be expressively significant, 
that lead the mind to something beside the naked term. 
And he that speaks thus must not look to speak thus every 
day. A kembeJ oration v ill cost both labour and the rubbing 
of the brain. And kembe/l I wish it, not frizzled nor curled. 
Divinitj' should not lasciviate. Unwormwooded jests I like 
well ; but they are fitter for the tavern than the majesty 
of the temple. Christ taught the people with authority. 
Gravity becomes the pulpit. 1 admire the valour of some 
men that, before their studies, dare ascend the pulpit ; and 
do there take more pains than the}' have done in their 
library. But having done this, I wonder not that they 
there .spend sometimes three hours, but [only] to weary 
the i^eople into sleep. And this makes some such fugitive 
divines that, like cowards, they run away from their text. 
Words arc not all, nor matter is not all, nor gesture ; yet, 
together they are. ‘Tis much moving in an orator when 
the .soul seems to speak as v ell as the tongue. St. Augustine 
cay.s. Tully was admired more for his tongue than his mind ; 
-Aristotle more for his mind than his tongue : but Plato for 
both. And surely nothing decks an oration more than 
a judgement able v ell to conceive and utter. I know God 
hath chosen by veak things to confound the seise: yet 
I sec not but. in all times, a washed language hath much 
prevailed. And even the .Scriptures (though I knou not 
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the Hebrew) 3 Jet I believe are penned in a tongue of deep 
expression, -wherein almost every word hath a metaphorical 
sense, which does illustrate by some allusion. How political 
is Moses in his Pentateuch ! How philosophical Job ' How 
massj'- and sententious is Solomon in his proverbs ! how 
quaint and flaminglj^ amorous in the Canticles ! how grave 
and solemn in his Ecclesiastes ; that in the world, there is 
not such another dissection of the world as it ! How were 
the Jews astonished at Christ’s doctrine ! How eloquent 
a pleader is Paul at the bar ; in disputation how subtle ! 
And ho that reads the Fathers shall find them as if m'itten 
with a crisped [fine] pen. Nor is it such a fault as some 
would make it, now and then, to let a philosopher or a poet 
come in and wait, and give a trencher at this banquet. 
Saint Panl is precedent for it. I wish no man to be too dark 
and full of shadow. There is a way to be pleasinglj' plain ; 
and some have found it. Nor wish I anj^ man to a total 
neglect of his hearers. Some stomachs rise at sweetmeats. 
He prodigals a mine of excellencj' that lavishes a terse 
oration to an aproned auditory. Mercury himself may move 
his tongue in vain, if he has none to hear him but a non- 
intclligent. They that speak to children assume a pretty 
lisping. Birds are caught by the counterfeit of their own 
shrill notes. There is a magic in the tongue, can charm 
the wild man's motions. Eloquence is a bridle, wherewith 
a wise man rides the monster of the world, the people. He 
that hears has only those affections that thy tongue will 
give him. 

0. FELLTHAai — Ecsolves : Divine, 
Moral, Political. 


A MO\UNG SPECTACLE 

The following was the aspect of the bloody field : in 
one place lay on the ground, all pale and almost breath- 
less, the vanquished Blifil ; near him stood the conqueror 
Jones, almost covered with blood, part of which was 
naturally his own, and part had been lately the property 
of tho Beverend Sir. Thu ackum ; in a thii'd place stood 
the said Thwackum, like King Porus, sullenh’ submitting 
to the conqueror ; tho last figure in the piece was Western 
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the Great, most gloriously forhearing the vanquished foe. 
Blifil, in. vrhom there was little sign of life, was at first the 
principal object of the concern of every one, and particularly 
of Mrs. Western, who had drawn from her pocket a bottle 
of hartshorn, and was herself about to apply it to his 
nostrils, when on a sudden the attention of the whole 


company was diverted from poor Blifil, whose spirit, if 
it had any such design, might have now taken an oppor- 
tunity of stealing off to the other world without any 
ceremony : for now a more melancholy and a more lovely 
object lay motionless before them ; this was no other than 
the charming Sophia herself, who, from the sight of blood, 
or from fear of her father, or from some other reason, had 
fallen down in a swoon, before any one could get to her 
assistance. Mrs. Western first saw her, and screamed. 
Immediately two or three voices cried out, ‘ Miss Western 
is dead ! ’ Hartshorn, water, every remedy, were called 
for, almost at one and the same instant. 

The reader may remember that, in our description of 
tWs grove, we mentioned a murmuring brook, which brook 
did not come there, as such gentle streams flow through 
vulgar romances, with no other purpose than to murmur ; 
no ; fortune had decreed to ennoble this little brook with 
a higher honour than any of those which wash the plains 
of Arcadia ever deserved. Jones was rubbing Blifil’s 
temples, for he began to fear he had given him a blow 
too much, when the words ‘ Sliss Western is dead > ’ rushed 
at oiice on Ws ear. He started up, left Blifil to his fate, and 
new to Sophia, whom, while all the rest were running against 
each other, backward and forward, looking for water in 
the dry paths, he caught up in his arms, and then ran away 
with her over the field to the rivulet above mentioned : 
where, plunging himself into the water, he contrived to 
besprinkle her face, head, and neck very plentifully. 

I^®-PPy it for Sophia, that the same confusion which 
prevented her other fnends from serving her, prevented 
them likewise from obstructing Jones : he bad carried her 
half-way before they knew what be was doing, and be had 
actually restored her to life before they reacb^ the water- 
side. She stretched out her arms, opened her eyes, and 
cried, ‘ Oh, heavens ! ’ just as her father, aunt, and the 
parson came up. Jones, who had hitherto held this lovely 
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burden in Ins arms, now relinquished his hold ; but gave 
her at the same instant a tender caress, which, had her 
senses been tlien perfectly restored, could not have escaped 
her observation : ns she expressed, therefore, no displeasure 
at this freedom, wo suppose she was not sufficiently re- 
covered from her swoon at the time. This tragical scene w as 
now converted into a sudden scene of joy ; in this our 
hero was most certainly the principal character ; for as ho 
probably' felt more ecstatic delight in having saved Sophia 
than sho herself received from being saved, so neither 
were the congratulations joaid to her equal to what Averc 
conferred on Jones, especially b}*^ hir. Western himself, 
who, after having once or tAvicc embraced his daughter, 
fell to hugguig and kissing Jones : he called him the pre- 
server of Sophia, and declared there was nothing except 
her or his estate, Avhich he would not give him ; but, upon 
recollection, ho afterwards excepted his fox -hounds, the 
■ Chevalier and ‘Miss Slouch for so lie called his favourite 
mare. 

H. riELDiNG . — The History of Tom Jones. 


JONATHAN mLD’S MAXIMS 

Jonathan Wild had every qualification necessarj' to 
form a great man. As his most powerful and predominant 
passion was ambition, so nature had, with consummate 
propriety'', adaiited all his faculties to the attaining those 
glorious ends to ivliich this passion directed him. He rvas 
extremely ingenious in inventing designs, artful in con- 
triving the means to accomplish his purposes, and resolute 
in executing them ; for ns the most exquisite cunning and 
most undaunted boldness qualified him for any undertaking, 
so was ho not restrained by any of those weaknesses Avhich 
disappoint the views of mean and vulgar souls, and Avhich 
are comprehended in one general term of honestj’’, Avhich is 
a corruption of honestv, a u’ord derived from Avhat tlie 
Greelm call an ass. . . . He laid doAvn seimral maxims as the 
certain methods of attaining greatness, to Avhich, in his own 
pursuit of it, he constantly adhered. As — 

1. Never to do more mischief to another than Avas 
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necessary to the effecting his purpose ; for that mischief 
was too precious a thing to be thromi away. 

2. To know no distinction of men from affection ; but 
to .sacrifice all with equal readiness to his interest. 

3. Xever to communicate more of an affair than v.‘as 
necessary to the person who was to execute it. 

4. Not to trust him who hath deceived you, nor who 
knows he hath been deceived by you. 

^ 5. To forgive no enemy ; but to be cautious and often 
dilatory in revenge. 

6. To shun poverty and distress, and to ally himself as 
close as possible to power and riches. 

7. To maintain a constant gravity in his countenance 
and behaviour, and to affect wisdom on all occasions. 

8. To foment eternal jealousies in his gang, one of 
another. 

0. Never to reward any one equal to his merit ; but 
always to insinuate that the reward was above it. 

10. That all men were knaves or fools, and much the 
greater number a composition of both. 

11. That a good name, like money, mu.st be parted with, 
or at least greath’ risked, in order to bring the owner any 
advantage. 

12. That virtues, like precious .stones, were easily counter- 
feited ; that the counterfeits in both cases adorned the 
wearer equally, and that very few had knowledge or 
discernment sufficient to distinguish the counterfeit jewel 
from the real. 

13. That many men were undone by not going deep 
enough in roguery ; as in gaming any man may be a loser 
who does not play the whole game. 

14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as shopkeepers 
expose their goods, in order to profit bv them. 

15. That the heart was the proper seat of hatred, and 
the countenance of affection and friendship. 

He had many more of the same kind, all equall}- good 
with these, and rvhich were after his decease found in his 
.study. 


H. FiEhTtVi^G.—. Jonathan Wild. 
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THE ART OF DIVIDING BOOKS 

There are, besides these more obvious benefits, several 
others Avhich our readers enjoy from this art of dividing , 
though perhaps most of them too mysterious to be presently 
understood by any who are not initiated into the science 
of authoring. To mention, therefore, but one which is 
most obvious, it prevents spoiling the beauty of a book by 
turning down, its leaves, a method otherwise necessary to 
those readers who (though they road with great improvement 
and advantage) are apt, when they return to their study 
after half an hour's absence, to forget where they left off. 

These divisions have the sanction of great antiquity. 
Homer not only divided his work into twenty-four books 
(in compliment perhaps to the twenty -four letters to which 
he had very particular obligations), but, according to the 
opinion of some very sagacious critics, hawked them all 
separately, delivering only one book at a time (probably by 
subscription). He was the first inventor of the artwhich hath 
so long lain dormant, of publishing by numbers ; an art 
now brought to such perfection, that even dictionaries are 
divided and exhibited piecemeal to the public ; nay, one 
bookseller hath (to encourage learning and ease the public) 
contrived to give them a dictionary m this divided manner 
for only fifteen shillings more than it would have cost 
entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, an argu- 
ment of his modesty ; for by that, doubtless, he would 
insinuate that he pretends to no more than half the merit 
of the Greek ; for the same reason, our Milton went 
originally no farther than ten ; till, being puffed up bj' tbe 
praise of his friends, he put himself on the same footing with 
the Roman poet. 

I shall not, howev'er, enter so deep into this matter as 
some very learned critics have done. • • • , 

I will dismiss this chapter nith the following observation ; 
that it becomes an author generally to divide a book, as 
it does a butcher to joint his meat, for such assistance is 
of great help to both the reader and the carver. 

H. IkELDiNO . — Joseph Andrews. 
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A r.a>.rvrELL vovage 

Vcdnaicy. Junc.2!j,\~5i. 

0>' this day, the most melancholy sun I had ever beheld 
arose, and found me avake at ni\* house at Fordhook. By 
the light of this sun, I vas, in my on-n opinion, last to behold 
and take leave of ,=ome of those creatures on vrhom I doted 
vith a mother 'like fondness, guided by nature and passion, 
a!id uncured and unhardened b\- alfthe doctrine of that 
I)hiIosophicaI school where I had k-amt to bear pains and 
to despise death. 

In tills situation, as I could not conquer nature, I suli- 
milted entirely to her, and she made as great fool of roe 
a< she had ever done of any woman whatsoever : under 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in to 
suffer the company of my little ones, during eight hours ; 
and I doubt not whether, in that time. 1 did not undergo 
more than in all my distemper. 

At twelve precisely my coach wa.s at the door, which was 
no '■riouer told me than I kr-^sed my children round, and 
'•'ent into it with some little r&=olution. 3Iy uife, v.ho 
behavctl more like a heroine and philosopher, though at 
tne same lime the tenderest mother in the world, and my 
eMe-t daughter, followed me ; some friends went with U', 
and others hem took their leave ; and I board my behaviour 
applauded, with many murmurs and praise-s to which I well 
knew I had no title ; as all other .“-uch philosophers may. 
if they have any modtsty, confc'- on the like occasions. 

In tno hours uc .arrived at Btdrille. and immediately 
v.cnt On Wtard, .and were to have sailed the nest morning '. 
but a- thn vas th'- king'* proclamation-day, and conne- 
qncntly a holiday at the Cu-tom-housc, the captain could 
nut char his ves-u;-] till the Thursday; for thc'C holiday .s 
<>.rx‘ ns ‘trictly obnrved as those in the popi=h calendar, 
and .am almost ns numerous. I ini"ht add, that both are 
oppo'ite to the genius of trade, and con.scquontly eonfrn 
oo’nim j/uldiVoifl. 

To Eo onriKiard the diip it uas necc-.-ary fin-t to go into 
r l-ort ; c, matter of no small difficulty, .as I had no u=e of 
my limbs, .and was to be carried In* men, v.ho though 
s'l’.i'.ricTitly '‘trong for their burdc-n. verc. like Archiniedcs, 
I'.uirf.d to f.nd a ?te.;dy fevding. Of tin-, as few of my 
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readers have not gone into ■u’herries on the Thames, they 
will casil}’’ he able to form to themselves an idea. However, 
hy the assistance of my friend Jlr. Welch, whom I never 
think or speak of hut with love and esteem, I conquered 
this difficulty, as I did afterwards that of ascending the 
ship, into which I was hoisted with more ease h_y a chair 
liftedwith pulleys. I was soon seated in a greatchair in the 
cabin, to refresh ra3’self after a fatigue which had been 
more intolerable, in a quarter of a mile’s passage from my 
coach to the ship, than I had before undergone in a land- 
journey of twelve miles, which I had travelled with the 
utmost expedition. 

This latter fatigue was, perhaps, somewhat heightened 
bj' an indignation which I could not prevent arising in 
my mind. I think, upon mj”^ entrance into the boat, 
I presented a spectacle of the highest honor. The total loss 
of limbs was apparent to all who saw me, and mj’^ face con- 
tained marks of a most diseased state, if not of death.itself. 
Indeed so ghastly was my countenance, that timorous 
women with child had abstained from my house, for fear 
of the ill consequences of looking at me. In this condition 
I ran the gauntlopo (so, I think, I may justify call it), 
through rows of sailors and watermen, few of whom failed 
of paying their compliments to me, by all manner of insults 
and jests on nij' misery. 

H, Fielding. — Journal of a 
Voyage io Lisbon. 


HUNTEES AND CHBISTIANS 

What life is more painful and laborious of itself than is 
the life of hunters which, most early in the morning, break 
their sleep and rise when other do take their rest and ease, 
and in his labour he may use no plain hlghwa3rs and the 
soft grass, but he must tread upon the fallows, run over 
the hedges, and creep through the thick bushes, and cry 
all the long daj’’ upon his dogs, and so continue without 
meat or drink until the yery night drive him home ; these 
labours be unto him pleasant and joyous, for the desire 
and love that he hath to see the poor hare chased with 
dogs. Verilj', verilj', if he were compelled to take upon 
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him such labours, and not for this cause, he u-oulcl soon 
be wean' of them, thinldng them full tedious unto him ; 
neither would he rise out of his bed so soon, nor fast so 
long, nor endure these other labours unless he had a very 
lore therein. For the earnest desire of his mind is so fixed 
upon his game, that all these pains be thought to him but 
very pleasures. And therefore I may well say that lore 
is the principal thing that makcth any work easy, though 
the work be right painful of itself, and that without lore 
no labour can be comfortable to the doer. The lore of thLs 
game delighteth him so much that he careth for no worldly 
honour, but is content with full simple and homely array. 
.Also the goods of the world he sceketh not for, nor studieth 
how to attain them. For the love and desire of his game 
so greatly occupieth his mind and heart. The pleasures 
also of his flesh he forgetteth by weariness and irasting of 
his body in earnest labour. All his mind, all his soul, is 
busicfl to know where the poor hare may be found. Of 
that is his thought, and of that is his communication, and 
all his delight is to hear and speak of that matter, crery 
other matter but this, is tedious for him to giro ear unto ; 
in all other things he is dull and unlusty, in this only quick 
and stirring. For this also to be done, there is no office so 
humble, nor so vile, that he refuseth not to serve his own 
dogs him'elf, to bathe their feet, and to anoint them where 
they Ixj sore, yea and to cleanse their stinking kennel 
vhere tirey shall lie and rest them. Surely if religious 
jK-rsons had so earnest a mind and desire to the service of 
Christ, as have these hunters to see a course at a hare, 
their life should be unto them a very joy and piea.sure. 
For what other be the pains of religion but these that 
I have spoken of. Tliat is to say, ranch fa.sting, crj'ing. 
and corning to the choir, forsaking of worldly honours, 
worldly riches, and fleshly pleasures, and cornmunicatioii 
of the world, humble scrt'ice, and obedience to his sovereign, 
.and charitable dealing to his sister, which pains, in evert' 
lK)int,.the hunter taketh and sustaincth more largely for 
the love th.it he hath to his game, than doth many religious 
IH'r'Ons for the love of Christ. 

.1. Fi.suur .. — The Ways to Perjed Rdiyion made 
by John Fis’ncr, Bishop of Eochestcr, being 
Prisoner in the Tower of London. 
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BOAT EACINC. AT OXFORD 

Shortly after this, the rest of us agreed it was time to 
be gone. We walked along the fields past the church, 
crossed the boat-house ferry, and mingled with the croud 
upon the opposite bank. Townsmen and Goumsmen, with 
the laced Fellow-commoner sprinkled among them here 
and there — reading men and sjjorting men — Fellows, and 
even Masters of Collcge.s, not indifferent to the prowess of 
their respective crews — all these, conversing on all topics, 
from the slang in BdVs Life to the last now German Revela- 
tion, and moving in over-changing groups down the banks, 
where, at the farthest visible bend of the river, was a little 
knot of ladies gathered up on a green knoll, faced and 
illuminated by the beams of the setting sun. Beyond 
which point was heard at length some indistinct shouting, 
which gradually inci'eased. until ‘ They are off — they are 
coming 1’ suspended other conversation among oursoh^es: 
and suddenly the head of tho first boat turned the corner, 
and then another close upon it, and then a third ; tho 
crews pulling with all their .might, but in perfect rh3’thm 
and order ; and the crowd upon the bank turning round 
to follow along with them, cheering, ‘ Bravo, St. John’s,' 

■ Go it, Trinity,’ and waving hats and caps — the high crest 
and blowing forelock of Phidippus’s mare, and he himself 
shouting encouragement to his crew, conspicuous over all 
— until, the boats reaching us, we also were caught up in 
the returning tide of spectators, and hurried back toward 
the boathouse ; where we arrived just in time to see the 
ensign of Trinitj^ lowered from its pride of place, and the 
eagle of St. John’s soaring there instead. Then, waiting 
awhile to hear how it was the winner had won, and the 
loser had lost, and watching Phidippus engaged in eager 
conversation with his defeated brethren, I took Euphranor 
and Lexilogus, one under each arm (Lycion having straj-ed 
into better companj- elsewhere), and walked home with 
them across tho meadow’ that lies between the river and 
the town, whither the duskj’ troops of gownsmen were 
evaporating, while twilight gathered over all, and the 
nightingale began to be heard among the flowering chest- 
nuts of Jesus. 


E. FitzGerald. — Euphranor. 
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OF BOOKS 

I ^T^KF. no doubt but it shall often befall me to speak 
of things -which are better, and -with more truth, handled 
by such as are their crafts-masters. Here is simpl3’- an 
essay of my natural faculties, and no whit of those I have 
acquired. And he that shall tax me with ignorance shall 
have no great victory at my hands ; for hardly could 
I give others reasons for my discourses that give none unto 
myself, and am not well satisfied -with them. He that shall 
make search after knowledge, let him seek it where it is : 
there is nothing I profess less. These are but my fantaaes 
by which I endeavour not to make things knoum, but 
mj'self. They ma\' haph' one day be known unto me, or 
have been at other times, according as fortune hath brought 
me where they were declared or manifested. But I re- 
member them no more. And if I be a man of some reading, 
\’et I am a man of no remembering, I conceive no certainty, 
except it be to give notice how far the knowledge I have 
of it doth now reach. Let no man busj- himself about the 
matters, but on the fashion I give them. Let that -which 
I borrow be surveyed, and then tell me -n-hether I have 
made good choice of ornaments to beautify and set forth 
the invention which ever comes from me. For I make 
others to relate (not after mine own fantasy, but as it 
best falleth out) what I cannot so well express, either 
through unskill of language or want of judgement. I num- 
ber not my borrowings, but I weigh them. And if I would 
have made their number to prevail, I -would have had 
twice as many. Thej- are all, or almost all, of so famous 
and ancient names, that methinks they sufficiently name 
themselves -without me. If in reasons, comparisons, and 
arguments, I transplant any into m3* soil, or confound 
them -with mine own, I purposely conceal the author, 
thereby to bridle the rashness of these hasfy censures that 
are so headlong cast upon all manner of compositions, 
namefy, young -^vritings of men y-et living ; and in vulgar 
that admit aU the world to talk of them, and which seemeth 
to convince the conception and public design alike. I -will 
have them to give Plutarch a bob upon mine o-wn lips, and 
vex themselves in wronging Seneca in me. My weakness 
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must be hidden under such great credits. I will love him 
that shall trace or imfcathcr me ; I mean through clear- 
ness of judgement, and by the only di'stinction of the force 
and beauty of my discourses. For myself, who for want 
of memory am over to seek how to try and refine them liy 
the knowledge of their country, know perfectly, iiy measur- 
ing mine own strength, that my soil is no way capable of 
some over -precious ilouers that therein I find set, and that 
all the fruits of my increase eould not make it amends. 
This am I bound to answer for if I hinder myself, if there 
be either vanity or fault in my discourses that I perceive 
not or am not able to discern if they be showed me. For 
many faults do often escape our eyes ; but the infinnilj' 
of judgement cousisteth in not being able to perceive 
them when another discovercth them unto us. Know- 
ledge and truth may be in us without judgement, and we 
may have judgement without them : yea, the acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance is one of the best and surest tosti- 
inonies of judgement that I can find. I have no other 
sergeant of band to marshal my rhapsodies than fortune. 
And look how mv humours or conceits present themselves, 
so I shufilc them’ up. Sometimes they press out thick and 
threefold, and other times they conic out languishing one 
by one. I will have my natural and oi-diuary pace soon 
as loose and as shufiling as it is. As I am, so I go on plod- 
ding. And besides, these are matters that a man may not 
bo ignorant of, and rashly and casually to speak of them. 
I would wish to have a’ more iierfcct imderetanding of 
things, but I will not purchase it so dear as it cost. My 
intention is to jiass the remainder of iny life quietly and 
not laboriously, in rest and not in care. There is nothing 
I will trouble dr ve.v myself about, no, not for science itself, 
what esteem soever it be of. I do not search and toss over 
books but for an honestcr recreation to please, and pastime 
to delight myself : or if I study, I only endeavour to find 
out the Iniow ledge that tcachcth or handleth the know- 
ledge of myself, and which may instruct me how to die 
well and how- to live well. 

J. Flokio. — Translation of 
Montaigne's Essays. 
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CmLTj PEXTEY EEFKE5SED 

Po%'EETY only is not the cause why the commons of 
France rise not against their sovereign lord. For there 
were never people in that land more poor than were in onr 
time the commons of the country of Cans, which was 
almost desert for lack of tillers, as it now well appeareth 
by the new husbandry that is done there, namely* in 
grubbing and stocking of trees, bushes, and groves grown 
while we were there lords of the country. And yet the 
foresaid commons of Catis made a marveflous great rising, 
and took our towns, castles, and fortresses, and slew our 
captains and soldiers at such a time when we had but 
a few men-of-war lying in that countrv-, WTiich proveth 
that it is cowardice and lack of hearts and courage that 
keepeth the Frenchmen from rising, and not poverty, 
which courage no Frenchman hath Idle to the Englishman, 
It hath been often seen in England that three or four 
thieves for poverty have set upon seven or eight true men, 
and robhc-d them all. But it hath not been seen in France 
that seven or eight thieves have been hardy to rob three 
or four true men, I^Tierefore it is right seldom that French- 
men be hanged for robbery, for the3- have no hearts to do 
so terrible an act. There be therefore more men hanged, 
in England in a year for robbery and manslaughter than 
there be hangcrl in France for ‘•uch cause of crime in seven 
3'ears, There is no man hanged in Scotland in seven years 
together for rohber3- : and 3'et the^- be oftentimes hanged 
for larcen3- and sdealing of goods* in the absence of the 
owner thereof- But their hearts serve them not to take 
a man’s goods while he is present, and will defend it, which 
manner of taking is called robber3'. But the Englishmen 
be of another courage. For if he be poor, and see another 
man having riches, which may be taken from him by 
mi^t, he will not .spare to do so, but if that poor man be 
right true. Wherefore it is not povert3', but it is lack of 
heart and cowardice' that keepeth the Frenchmen from 
rising. 

>SiB J. Fobtescce. — On the 
Monarchy of England. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

I HAVE ahvaj's deprecated universal suffrage, not so 
much on. account, of the confusion to which it would lead, 
as hecauso I think that we should in reahty lose the very 
object which wo desire to obtain because I think it would, 
in its nature, emban-ass and prevent the deliberative voice 
of the country from being heard. I do not think that you 
augment the deliberative body of the people by counting 
all the heads ; but tluit, in truth, yon confer on individuals, 
by this means, the iiowor of drawing forth numbers, who, 
without dehberation, would implicitly act upon their will. 
Jly opinion is, tluit the best plan of representation is that 
which shall bring into activity the greatest number of 
independent voters ; and that that is defective which 
would bring forth those whose situation and condition 
take from them the power of deliberation. I can have no 
conception of that being a good plan of election which 
should enable individuals to bring regiments to the poll. 
I hope gentlemen will not smile if I endeavour to illustrate 
my position by referring to the example of the other sex. 
In all the theories and projects of the most absurd specula- 
tion, it has never been suggested that it would be advis- 
able to extend the elective suffrage to the female sex. 
And yet, justly respecting, as Ave must do, the mental 
powers, the acquirements, the discrimination, and the 
talents, of the women of England, in the present improved 
state of society — knowing the opportunities which they 
have for acquiring knowledge — ^that they have interests as 
dear and as important as our own, it must be the genuine 
feeling of every gentleman who hears me, that all the 
superior classes of the female sox of England must bo more 
capable of exercising the elective suffrage with deliberation 
and propriety than the uninformed individuals of the 
lowest class of men to whom the advocates of universal 
suffrage would extend it. And yet, why has it never been 
imagined that the right of election should bo extended to 
women 1 Why ! but because by the law of nations, and 
jierhaps also by the law of nature, that sex is dependent 
on ours ; and because, therefore, their voices would he 
governed by the relation in which thej’' stand in society. 
Therefore it is, sir, that, with the exception of companies. 
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in ivhicli the right of voting merely affects property, it 
has never been in the contemplation of the most absurd 
theorists to extend the elective franchise to the other sex. 
The desideratum to be obtained is independent voters, and 
that, I say, would be a defective system that should bring 
regiments of soldiers, of servants, and of persons whoM 
low condition necessarily curbed the independence of their 
minds. That, then, I take to be the most perfect sy-stem 
which shall include the greatest number of independent 
electors, and exclude the greatest number of those who arc 
necessaril}', b3' their condition, dependent, 

C. J. Fox . — Parliajnenlary 
Beform (ilaj'26, 1797), 


THE PEOTECTOE AXD THE EEIEXCS 

Aptee this, as I was going out of town, having two 
friends with me, when we were gone little more than a mile 
out of the city, there met us two troopers, belonging to 
Col. Hacker’s regiment ; and they took me and the friends 
that were with me, and brought us back to the INlews, and 
there kept us prisoners a little while. But the lords 
power was so over them, that they did not have us before 
any officer, but after a while set us at liberty again. The 
same daj', taking boat, I went domi to Kingston, and 
from thence went afterward toward Hampton Court, to 
speak with the Protector about the sufferings of Friends. 
I met him riding into Hampton Court Park ; and before I 
came at him, as he rode in the head of his Life-Guard, 
I saw and felt a waft (or apparition) of death go forth 
against him; and when I came to him he looked like a dead 
man. After I had laid the sufferings of Friends before 
him, and had warned him, according as I was moved to 
speak to him, he bid me come to his house. So I went 
back to Kingston, and the next day went up to Hampton 
Court again, to have spoken further uith him. But when 
I came he was sick, and Harvey, who was one that waited 
on Mm, told me. The Doctors were not wiUing I should 
come in to speak with him. So I passed avray, and never 
saw him any more. 


G. Fox. — Journal. 
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Tui: ruMiNJM; f»r ruANMr.n 

BtT v.hcn lio o.unf lo tlic wlirn' flio holy hi-ljop*. 
iuul niftrSyrs' of IokI, llutih l/xtiincr iitul Itiillcv, were Ifiiint 
Ik fi>ri> him fur tho of flu- {ruth. kuiK hiij; <in\ui 

1»' ]>riiyi'<l to (okI ; Hii'l not lout; tanriii>; iii liis ]irn_\i'i.v 
putting off In'; t;nrnu'iit.< to In', ••lurf . ho projcuiHl hiin'-olf to 
ilcath. Hi' ‘-hirt ua*; tnnilo loin:, <louii to hit foot. Ills 
fi<'t wi'ro haro ; !il:o«iso his hotwl. uhou both liis caps tuTo 
off, ttat so ban', that not ono luiir ootild lio FCtoi upon it 
Hi' ho.tnl Mas lout: ami thiol;, oovcriiit; his fnoo uith niar- 
vollotH pr.uity Suf’li a oountonnnoo of oravitv moved the 
hearts both of lus fru'iids and of his eiieniios. 

’riu'ii the Sjtanish friar', .lohu and Uioharrl, of whom 
lueufion wa.s made before. iietMu to ('\hort him. and play 
their p.nrtt with him afn-sli. but with vain and lost iabotii. 
t'mnuier, with steadfast jnirpO'e abidinj: in the profession 
(if his doctrine, g.ive his hand to certain old men, and 
others that etood by, biddinu them farewell. And when 
he had tlunit'ht to have done so iilamise to lily, the .said 
J'ily drew li.e-I: his liand. and refused, wiying it was not 
lawful to halut(> heretics, and sjieeially Mich a one as fidsely 
returned unto the opinions that he had forsworn. And if 
he had known hefoiv that he wnnid have done fo, he would 
never have used his company so familiarly : and chid those 
sergeants and citizens which had not refn.sed to give 
him (heir hands. This Kly was a priest lately made, 
and student' in (livinity, being then one of the fellows of 
Brnsemiose. 

Then was an iron chain tied about Crniimer, whom wlieii 
they perceived to he more Htendfnst than that lie eoiild he 
moved from his aentenec, they commnndrsl the lire to he 
set Unto him. And when the wood wn.s kindled, and the 
tiro began to bum near him, stretching out lii.s arm, he put 
his right hand into the flame, which he held so steadfast 
and iinmnvaiilo (.saving that once with tlm anme hand he 
wi)K'(l his face), that all men might. sec bis hand burned 
bc'foro his body was touclicd. His body did so abide the 
burning of the llnme with such constancy and .steadfast- 
ness, that standing alwaj’s in ono place without moving 
of his body, ho .seemed to move no more than the stake 
to which iic wn.s hound ; his eyes wore lifted up into 
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heaven, and oftentimes he repeated ' his nnworthr ri^t 
hand so long as his voice would suffer him ; and using 
•often the words of Stephen, ' Lord Jesus, receive mv 
spirit,’ in the greatness of the flame he gave up the ghost. 

This fortitude of mind, which perchance Ls rare and not 
used among the Spaniards, when Friar John saw, thinking 
it came not of fortitude but of desperation (although such 
manner examples which are of the like constancy have 
been common here in England) ran to the Lord Willianis 
of Thame, crying that the Archbishop was vexe^i in mind 
and died in great desperation. Bnt he, which was not 
ignorant of the Archbishop's constancy, being unknown 
to the Spaniards, smiled only, and as it were by silence 
rebuked the friar's folly. 

J. Foxe. — AcU and 2[onuminU. 

[FBAycis, Sib Fekip.— See Jcxius] 

TEB WHISXE.B 

A True Story — ^Written to his Nephew 

Whbx I was a child, at seven years old, my friends, on 
a hohday, filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly 
to a shop where they sold toys for children ; and, being 
ehannc-d with the sound of a ichisth, that I met by the way 
in the hands of another hoy, I voluntarily ofler^ him all 
my money for one. I then came home, and went whistling 
all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but 
disturbing all the family. 3Iy brothers, and sisters, and 
consias, understanding the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times as much for it as it was worth. This 
pint me in mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money ; and they laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation, and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the impres- 
sion continuing on my mind ; so that often, when 1 was 
tempted to buy some uimecissary thing. I said to myself. 
Don’t give too much jar the whistle-, and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obseiwed the 
actions of men, I thonght I met with many, very many, 
sho gate too much jar the whUlle. 
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WJicn. I sa-n' any one too ambitious of court favours, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, 
I have said to mj’seif. This man gives ioo jnncli for his 
whistle. 

When I sasv another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them bj- that neglect : He pnjys, indeed, 
says I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the 
esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joj's of benevolent 
friendship, for the sake of accumulating vealth ; Poor man, 
says I, yon do indeed jiay too much for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corporeal sensations ; Mistaken man, says I, you are 
inoviding jpain for yourself vistead of gdeasurc : you give too 
much for your whistle. 

If 1 see one fond of fine clothes, fine funiiture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which ho contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison ; saj’S I, he has 

gxiid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to an 
ill-natured brute of a husband ; IVhai a giity it is, says I, 
that she has paid so much for a whistle. 

In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries of 
mankind wore brought upon them by the false estimates 
thej^ had made of the value of things, and b 5 ’- their giving 
too much for their whistles. 

B. FRASKLiie.— Essays. 


THE KtJRSE OF SNOW AND PIEB 

The Sicilian ‘ monarch of mountains ’ stands apart from 
all rivalry, from all neighbourhood. Aetna stands inland, 
jmt he has so largely influenced the history of the const 
that wo cannot speak of him as purely inland. The nurse 
of snow and fire stands geographically isolated from the 
lesser and older mountains of the island. Mongtbello is 
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not the mightiest of a class -srith others of its class leading 
up to it : ft is not the loftiest peak of a range with other 
points of the same mass gathering round it. The 3Iount of 
Mounts stanrls alone, without fellow, almost without va^al. 
It is a fortress soaring over a subject land, untouched and 
unapproaehed by aught .save its own bastion.s and out- 
posts. Rising as it does in its solitary greatness, far above 
all the heights of Sicily, above all the heights of Southern 
Europe, its bulk is .so vast, its base covers so wide an 
expaiHe of ground, the slope of its sides is so gentle, that, 
from most points, the tore of snow which parts the fruitful 
lower stage from the fiery summit i.s needed to remind n.= 
how far loftier it is than all the other height.s of the island. 
From Catania above all, the overwhelming nearness of the 
terrible and bountiful neighbour seems to take away some- 
what from its .seeming hei^t. Aetna is better seen alike 
from yet nearer points and from more distant. 

By the historian of SicUy Aetna must be taken for 
granted as something that* was there, something that 
soared over all as it does now, ages before any times with 
which history has to deal. To him it has been there from 
the beginning. It has had no small share in the making 
of his island and in working out its destinies. Its fire- 
Soods are recorded as far hack as our annals take us, and 
it needs no great scientific knowledge to see that they 
were busily at work in days of which not even the traditions 
have come down to us. Aetna .=ent forth his floods to 
make, in the peninsula of Maxos, the first- home of the 
Greek ; he sent them forth to change the shape of the 
coast of Catania in days when Sicily had no better king 
than the .second Charles of Spain. He has been mightj* to 
destroy, but he has also been mighty to create and to 
render fruitful. If his fiery stream.5 have swept away 
cities, and covered fields, they have given the cities a new 
material for their buildings ; they have given the fields 
a fresh soil rich above all others in the gifts alike of Liber 
and of Libera. Sicny, and all to whom Sicily is a care, 
feel, under the shadow' of the great mountain of the south, 
a= under the shelter of an awful yet bounteous lord. 

E. .A.. Feeeiixx . — Biefonj of Sicily. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHAHGETH 

A CHANGE was coming upon the world, the meaning and 
direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change 
from era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of 
ages were broken up ; old things were passing away, and 
the faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like 
a dream. Chivalry was dying ; the abbey and the castle 
were soon together to crumble into ruins ; and all the 
forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old world were 
passing away, never to return. A new continent had risen 
up beyond the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stars, had sunk back into an infinite abyss of immeasur- 
able space ; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its 
foundations, was seen to be but a small atom in the a^vful 
vastness of the universe. In the fabric of habit in which 
they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind were 
to remain no longer. 

And now it is all goue — like an unsubstantial pageant 
faded •, and between us and the old English there lies 
a gulf of mystery which the prose of the historian will 
never adequately' bridge. They cannot come to us, and 
our imagination can but feebly penetrate to them. Only 
among the aisles of the cathe'dral, only as we gaze upon 
their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, some faint 
conceptions float before us of what these men were when 
they were alive ; and perhaps in the sound of church bells, 
that peculiar creation of mediaeval age, which falls upon 
the ear like the echo of a vanished world. 

J. A. Froude. — History of England. 


THE LlAST of the ARMADA 

When morning once more dawned on the miserable 
Armada, they again saw on their weather beam, almost 
within cannon shot, and clinging to them like their shadow, 
the dreaded English fleet. It was the eve of St. Laivrence's 
day, Philip’s patron saint, whose precious shoulder bone 
he had added to the treasures of the Escurial. But 
St. Lawrence, though he might sa%-e his worshippers’ souls 
in the other world, seemed to want either power or will to 
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aid them in the present. To windward was the enemy, to 
leeward and clear within sight the seas were breaking on 
the endless shoals which fringe the low coast of Holland. 
The lead gave but seven fathoms, and for each mile they 
sailed the depth grew less and less, as the north-west wind 
edged them nearer to the line of muddy foam. Crippled 
as they were, their masts would not bear a weight of sail 
safncient to draw them o6. To tack was impossible ; there 
was slill room to %vear round, but only to fall into the 
enemy’s hands or venture another engagement. Pilots 
tfaej' had none. Their most experienced officers were gone. 
He Valdez and Francisco of Toledo were prisoners ; Pimentel 
had been flung on the coast of Flanders ; ilon^ada lay 
dead at Calais ; Diego Florez, the Castilian Admiral, had 
lo.st heart and nerve. The men generally were sick with 
desiKindency, and a seaman, taken afterwards in Ireland, 
.«aid if the English had that day oflered to board them, 
the}' would all have struck. Sidonia in his extremity sum- 
moned the 5 'oung iliguel de Oquendo to advise him- 

‘ Senor •Oquendo,’ he exclaimt-d. ‘what are we to do ? 
IVe are lost — what are we to do 

Oquendo gave a brave man’s ansv;er. 

‘ Diego Florez talk of being lost ! ’ he said. ‘ lot 
your Excellency bid me order up the cartridges.’ 

An opportune shift of wind came to the Duke’s relief, 
sent, as was fondly imagined, by ‘the Lord’. Swinging 
suddenly to the east it smoothed the sea, and lifted him 
away from the banks to the open water. The English 
being no longer to windward fell back, and the Spaniards, 
with scant}’ sail, and refitting as they could their shattered 
spans and stays, crawled out of dangco:, , . . 

The Spaniards, finding that they were not attacked, and 
observing that the number of their pursuers was reduced, 
flattered themselves that the English too must have 
snifered severely in the action of Monday, and that if they 
were afraid themselves, they were also an object of fear. 
The ignominy of returning to Spain, having accomplished 
nothing, became more obvious the more it was <ionsidercd, 
and Sidonia once more began to gather up his conra'^e, and 
to think again of trying to recover Calais. But the black 
south-wester scattered his reviving spirits. Without pilots, 
in a strange sea, with the autumn storms prematurelv upon 
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him, and with no friendly port for which to run, he became 
utterly unmanned. The very elements had turned against 
him, the special prerogative of the Almighty, and he could 
think of nothing now but of hastening home by the ocean 
road, where, let the dangers be what they might, there 
were no English enemies in his path. 

On, therefore, the Armada sped before the rising breeze, 
the English still following in expectation ever}"^ moment 
that they would bear up and engage, and unable to believe 
that Castilians would jdeld so easilj', and go back to their 
own country with dishonour and shame. Harder and 
harder blew the wind, and as the sea rose, their distressed 
condition became more apparent. The pursuing fleet began 
now to pass drowned and drouniing bodies of mules and 
horses flung over to save the scanty water-casks. More 
than one poor crippled ship dropped behind as her spars 
sn^-pped, or the water made its wa}!^ through her wounded 
seams in the straining seas. The Spaniards ‘ stricken \ 
it was now plain, ‘ with a wonderful fear,’ made no attempt 
to succour their consorts, but passed on leaving them to 
founder. 

J. A. Froude. — Hisiory of England. 


THE lUAD 

The Iliad is from two to three thousand years older 
than Macbeth, and yet it is as fresh as if it had been A\Titten 
yesterday. We have there no lessons save in the emotions 
which rise in us as we read. Homer had no philosophy : 
he never struggles to impress Upon us his views about this 
or that ; you can scarcely tell indeed whether liis sym- 
pathies are Greek or Trojan ; but he represents to us 
faithfully the men and women among whom he lived. He 
sang the Tale of Troy, he touched his Ijrre, he drained the 
golden beaker in the halls of men like those on whom 
he was conferring immortality. And thus, although no 
Agamemnon, Idng of men, ever led a Grecian fleet to 
Ilium ; though no Priam sought the midnight tent of 
Achilles ; though Uli'sses and Diomed and Nestor Arere but 
names, and Helen but a dream, 3'et through Homer s 
power of representing men and women, those old' Greeks 
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will still stand oat from amidst the darkness of the ancient 
v.'orld with a sharpness of outline which, belongs to no 
period of history except the most recent. For the mere 
hard purposes of histor 5 ', the Iliad and Odyssty are the 
most effective books svhich ever were written. We see the 
Hall of 3Ienelaus, sve see the garden of Alcinous, we sec 
Hausieaa among her maidens on the shore, sve .see the 
mellow monarch .sitting with ivory sceptre in the market- 
place dealing out genial justice. Or again, ss'hcn the wild 
mood is on, we can hear the crash of the spears, the rattle 
of the armour as the heroes fall, and the plunging of the 
horses among the slain. Could we enter the palace of an 
old Ionian lord, we know what we should see there ; we 
know the words in which he would address us. We could 
meet Hector as a friend. If we could choose a companion 
to spend an evening with over a fireside, it would be the 
man of many counsels, the husband of Penelope. 

J. A. Feocde. — Short Slvdies 
on Great SvLjeds- 


OF JESTISG 

Habiiless mirth is the best cordial against the consump- 
tion of the spirits ; wherefore jesting is not unlawful if it 
trespas-seth not in quantity, quality, or sea.son. 

1. It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of 
jesting. The Earl of Leicester, knowing that Queen 
Elizabeth uas much delighted to see a gentleman dance 
well, brought the master of a dancing school to dance before 
her. ‘ Pish,’ said the queen, ‘ it is his profession, I will not 
see him.’ She liked it not where it was a master quality, but 
where it attended on other perfections. The same may we 
say of jesting. 

2. Jest not iciih the two-edged sword of God’s Word. Will 
nothing plea=e thee to wash thy hands in, hut the font, or 
to drink heidths in, but the church chalice ? And know 
the whole art is learnt at the first admission, and profane 
je^ts will come without calling. If in the troublesome days 
of King Edward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside was 
executed as a traitor for .raying he would make his son heir 
to the Crown, though he only meant his own house, having 
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a crown for the sign ; more dangerous it is to wit-wanton 
it with, the majesty of God. Wherefore, if without thine 
intention, and against thy will, by chance medley thou 
hittest Scripture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the city of 
refuge and pray to God to forgive thee. 

3. Wanton jests make fools lavgh, and xvise men froim}. 
Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us not he naked 
savages in our talk. Such rotten speeches are worst in 
withered age, when men run after that sin in their words 
which flieth from them in the deed. 

4. Let not thy jests, like mnmmy, be made of dead vmds 
flesh . Abuse not anj^ that are departed ; for to wrong their 
memories is to rob their ghosts of their winding-sheets. 

5. Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in 
their power to amend. Oh, it is cruelty to beat a cripple with 
his own crutches ! Neither flout any for his profession, if 
honest, though poor and painful. Mock not a cobbler for 
his black thumbs. 

6. He that relates another man’s wicked jests with delight, 
adopts them to be his oion. Purge them therefore from their 
poison. If the profaneness may be severed, from the wit, it 
is like a lamprey ; take out the string in the back, it maj' 
make good meat. But if the staple conceit consists in 
profaneness, then it is a \dper, all poison, and meddle not 
with it. 

■7. He that ivill lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die 
a beggar by the bargain. Yet some think their conceits, like 
mustard, not good except they bite. We read that all those 
who were born inEugland the year after the beginning of the 
great mortality 1349, wanted their four eheek-teeth. Such 
let thj^^ jests be, that they may not grind the credit of thy 
friend, and make not jests so long till thou becomest one. 

8. Ho time to break jests tvhcti the heart-strings arc about 
to be broken . No more showing of wit when the head is to 
be out off, like that dying man, who, nhen the priest, 
coming to him to give him extreme unction, asked of him 
where his feet were, answered, at the end of my leys. But 
at such a time jests are an unmannerly crepitus ingenii. And 
let those take heed who end hero with Democritus, that 
they begin not n ith Heraclitus hereafter. 

T. Fuluek . — The Holy Slate and the Profane Stale. 

r. E r. K 
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THE GOOB SCHOOE5IASTEE 

There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessarj', which is so slightly performed. ^ The 
reasons whereof I conceive to be these : First, Young 
scholars make this calling their refuge ; yea, perchance, 
before they have taken any degree in the University, com- 
mence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing else were 
required to set up this profession but only a rod and a ferula. 
Secondly, Others who are able, use it only as a passage to 
better preferment, to patch the rents in their present 
fortune, till they can provide a new one, and betake them- 
selves to some more gainful calling. Thirdly, They are 
disheartened from doing their best with the miserable 
reward which in some places they receive, being masters 
to the children, and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, 
Being grown rich, they grow negligent, and scorn to touch 
the school but by the proxy of the usher. But see how well 
our schoolmaster behaves himself. 

1. His genius inclines him with delight to his profession. 
Some men had as lief be schoolboys as schoolmasters, to 
be tied to the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein ; and though great 
scholars, and skilful in other arts, are bunglers in this : but 
God of his goodness hath fitted several men for several 
callings, that the necessity of church and state, in all 
conditions, may be provided for. So that he who beholds 
the fabric thereof may say, God hewed out this stone, and 
appointed it to lie in this very place, for it would fit none 
other so well, and here it doth most excellent. And thus 
God mouldeth some for a schoolmaster’s life, undertaking 
it with desire and delight, and discharging it with dexterity 
and happy success. 

2. He studieth his scholars' natures as carefully as they 
their hooJ:s ; and ranks their dispositions into several forms. 
And though it may seem difBcuIt for him in a great school 
to descend to all particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters 
may quickly make a grammar of boys’ natures, and reduce 
them all, saving some few exceptions, to these general 
rules : 
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1. Those that_are ingemous_andJndustrious. The con- 
“juifction of two such planetr’ih a youth presage 

much good unto him. sdch^ajad a frown may 
be a whipping, and a whipping a death ; yea, w-here 
their .inaster "whips them once, shame whips them 
all the week after. Such natures he useth with all 
gentleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with 

tlie'hare in' the fable, that, running with snails (so 
-they count the rest of their schoolfellows), they shall 
come soon enough to the post, though sleeping 
a good while before their starting. Oh, a good rod 
W.oj Lild finely take them napping ! ‘ ' 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger 

they be, the more lees they have when they are new. 
Many boj^’s are muddy-headed till they be clarified 
with age, and such afterwards prove the best. 
Bristol diamonds are both bright, and squared and 
pointed bj-- nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; 
whereas orient ones in India are rough and rugged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth, 
acquit themselves afterw’ards the jewels of the 
countr}’', and therefore their dullness at first is to be 
borne with, if they be diligent. That schoolmaster 
deserves to be beaten himself, who beats nature in 
a boy for a fault. And I question whether all the 
whipping in the world can make their parts who are 
naturally sluggish, rise one minute before the hour 
nature hath appointed. 

4. Those that are invincibly duU, and negligent also. 

Correction may reform the latter, not amend the 
former. All the whetting in the world can never 
set a razor’s edge on that which hath no steel in it. 
Such boys he consigneth over to other professions. 
Shipwrights and boatinakers will choose' those 
crooked pieces of timber which other carpenters 
refuse. Those ma3’’ -make excellent merchants and. 
mechanics which will not serve for scholars, i' • 

T. FoimEK. — The, Holy State and 
, the Brofane State. 
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A 1IEHH.T DIGEESSIOS 

A-fT» novr a little to solace myself and the reader ■Rith 
a merry digression, after much sorrow and sad stories. 
King Bichard did one thing in Palestine which was worth all 
the cost and pains of his journey ; namely, he redeemed 
from the Turks a chest full of holy relics (which they had 
gotten at the taking of Jerusalem), so great, as four men 
could scarce carry any way. And though some know no 
more than Aesop's cock how to prize these pearls, let them 
leam the true value of them from the Roman jewellers. 
First, they must carefully distinguish between public and 
private relics ; in private ones some forgery may be 
suspected, lest quid be put for quo ; which made St. Augus* 
tine put in that wary parenthesis. Si tamen martj/rum. If 
so be they be the relics of martyrs. But as for public ones 
approved by the Pope, and kept in churches (such no doubt- 
as these of King Richard's were), oh let no Christian be 
such an infidel as to stagger at the truth thereof ! If auy 
object that the head of the same saint is showed at several 
places : the whole ansrrer is by a synecdoche, that a part 
is put for the whole. As for the common escepSon against 
the cross, that so many several pieces thereof are shown, 
which put together would break the back of Simon of 
Cyrene to bear them, it is answered, Dislrahilur, non 
iiminniiur. and, like the loaves in the gospel, it is miracu- 
lously multiplied in the dividing. If all these fail, Baronins 
hath a razor shaveth all .scruple clear away ; for, saith he, 
Quicquid sit, fdos purgat factnus ; so that he worshippeth 
the false relics of a true saint, God taketh his good intention 
in good worth, though he adore the hand of I^au for the 
hand of Jacob. But enough of these fooleries. 

T. Foxeu — Hiefory of the. Holy War. 

To clothe low-creeping matter with high-flown language 
is not fine fancy, but flat foolery. It rather loads than raises 
a wren to fasten the feathers of an ostrich to her wings. 
Some men’s 5y>eeches are like the high mountains in Ireland, 
having a dirty bog in the top of them ; the very ridge of 
them in high words having nothing of worth, but what rather 
stalls than delights the auditor. — T. FcnxES . — The Holy 
Slate and the Profane Slate. 
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THK PLACISC ; A. I). 1700 

It wns iv great affair ; for I was put in by the patron, 
niul the people knew nothing whatsoever of me, and their 
hearts were stirred into strife on the occasion, and they 
did nil that lay within the compass of their power to keep 
me out, insomuch, that there was obliged to be a guiud 
of soldiers to protect the presbytery ; and it was a thing 
that made my heart grieve when I heard the drum beating 
and the fife playing ns uc were going to the kirk. The 
pcojde were really mad and vicious, and Hung dirt upon us 
as VO pas.sed, and rcvilcel us all, and held out the finger of 
scorn at me ; but I endured it with a resigned spirit, com- 
])as.sionating their wilfuliiess and blindness. Poor old 
Mr. Kilfuddy of the Brachill got such a clash of glnr on 
the side of his face, that his eye vns almost c.vtinguishcd. 

IVhcn Avc got to the kirk door, it , was found to bo nailed 
up, so as by no possibilitv’ to bo opened. The serjennt of 
the soldiers wanted to break it, but I was afraid that the 
heritors would grudge and complain of the c.vponsc of 
n new door, and I supplicated him to let it bo ns it vns ; 
wo wore, therefore, obligated to go in by a window, and 
the crowd followed us, in the most unroverent manner, 
making the Lord’s house like an inn on a fair day, with 
their grievous yclly-hooing. During the time of the psalm 
and the sermon, they behaved themselves better, but when 
the induction came on, their clamour was dreadful ; and 
Thomas Thorl the weaver, a juous zealot in that time, ho 
got up and protested, and said, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that cntcrcth not by the door into the shecpfold, 
but climbeth up some other waj', the same is a thief and 
a robber.’ And I thought I would have a hard and sore • 
time of it with such an outstrapolous people. Mr. Given, 
that was then the minister of Lugton, was a jocose man, 
and would have his joke even at a Bolemnitj'. When the 
laying of the hands upon me was a-doing, ho could not get 
near enough to put on his, but he stretched out his staff 
and touched my head, and said, to the great diversion of 
the rest, — ‘ This will do well enough, timber to timber ; ’ 
but it was an imfriendl3'^ sajdng of Mr. Given, considering 
the time and the place, and the temper of my people. 

J. Galt. — Annals of the Parish. 
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ISZ P.ET^E:^ or THE -WHAXrE 

It vr&s a xnretty scene, though it was too familiar to the 
eyes of all who then saw it for them to notice its beauty. 
The sun was low enough in the west to turn the mist that 
filled the dfstant valley of the river into golden haze. 
Above, on either bank of the Dee, there lay the moorland 
heights swelling one behind the other ; the nearer, russet 
brown with the tints of the fading bracken : the more 
distant, grey and dim against the rich antamnal sky. The 
red and fluted tiles of the gabled houses rose in crowded 
irregularity on one side of the river, while the newer suburb 
was built in more orderly and less picturesque fashion on 
the opposite clifi. The river itself was swelling and chafing 
with the incoming tide till its vexed waters rushed over 
the very feet of the watching crowd on the staithes, as the 
great sea waves encroached more and more every minute. 
The quay side was unsavourily ornamented with glittering 
fish’-scales, for the hauls of fish were cleansed in the o^n 
air, and no sanitary arrangements existed for sweeping 
away any of the relics of this operation. 

The fresh salt breeze was bringing np the lashing. leap- 
ing tide from the hlne sea bej'ond the bar. Behind the 
returning girls there rocked the white-sailed ship, as if 
.'he were all alive srith eagerness for her anchors to he 
heaved. 

How impatient her crew of heating hearts were for that 
moment, how those on land sickened at the suspense, may 
be imagined, when you remember that for six long summer 
montks those sailors had been as if dead from all news of 
those they loved ; shut up in terrible, dreary Arctic seas 
from the hungry sight of sweethearts and friends, wives 
and mothers. Xo one knew what might have happened. 
The crowd on shore grew silent and solemn before the 
dread of the possible news of death that might toll in 
upon their hearts with this uprushing tide. The whalers 
went out into the Greenland seas full of strong, hopeful 
men ; but the v, balers never returned as they sailed forth. 
On land there are deaths among two or three hundred men 
to be mourned over in every half-years space of time. 
Whose bones had been left to blacken on the grey and 
terrible icebergs t Who -lay until the sea shoultl give up 
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its dead 1 Who were those who should come hack to 
Monkshaven never, no, never more ? 

Many a heart swelled with passionate, unspoken fear, 
as the first whaler lay ofi the bar on her return voyage 
Molly and Sylvia had left the crowd in this hushed 
suspense. But fifty yards along the staithe they passed 
five or six girls with flushed faces and careless attire, who 
had mounted a pile of timber, placed there to season for 
ship-building, from which, as from the steps of a ladder 
or staircase, they could command the harbour. They 
were wild and free in their gestures, and held- each other 
by the hand, and swayed from side to side, stamping their 
feet in time, as they sang — 

‘Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 

Weel may the keel row that my laddie’s in 1 ’ 

‘ What for are ye going off now ? ’ they called out to 
om’ two girls. ‘ She’ll be m in ten minutes ! ’ and without 
waiting for the answer which never came, they resumed 
their song. , 

Old sailors stood about in little groups, too proud to 
show their interest in the adventures they could no longer 
share, but quite unable to keep up any semblance of talk 
on indifferent subjects. 

Elizabeth C. Gaskell. — Sylvia’s Lovers. 


ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED 

We were sitting — ^^liss Matty and I — much as usual ; 
she in the blue chintz easy-chair, with her back to the 
light, and her knitting in her hand — I reading aloud the 
St. James’s Chronicle. A few minutes more, and we should 
have gone to make the little alterations in dress usual before 
calling time (twelve o’clock) in Cranford. I remember the 
scene and the date well. We had been talking of the 
Signor’s rapid recoverj^ since the ivamier weather had set in, 
and praising Mr. Hoggins’s skill, and lamenting his want of 
refinement and manner — (it seems a curious coincidence 
that this should have been our subject, but so it was) — 
when a knock was heard ; a caller’s knock — three distinct 
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taps — and we were Aj^ng {that is to say, 2tKss Matty could 
not walk very fast, having had a touch of rheumatisui) to 
our rooms, to change cap and collars, when iliss Pole 
arrested us by calling out as she came up the stairs, ‘ Don’t 
go — can't wait — ^it is not twelve. I know — ^but never 
mind s'our dress — I must speak to you.' We did our best 
to look as if it was not v,e who had made the hurried move- 
ment, the sound of which she had heard ; for, of course, we 
did not like to have it supposed that we had any old 
clothes that it was convenient to wear out in the ‘ sanctuary 
of home as Miss Jenkv-ns once prettOy called the back 
parlour, where she was tying np preserves. So we threw 
our gentility with double force into our manners, and verv* 
genteel we were for two minutes while Miss Pole recovered 
breath, and excited our curiosity strongly by lifting up 
her hands in amazement, and bringing them down in 
silence, as if what she had to say was too big for words, 
and could only be expressed by pantomime. . 

‘ What do you think, lliss Matty ? MTiat do you tlunk'I 
Lady Glenmire is to marry — ^is to be married, I mean — 
Lady Glenmire — ^Jlr. Hoggins — ^Mr, Hoggins is going to 
marry Lady Glenmire I ' 

‘ Marry 1 ’ said we. ‘ Marry ! Gladness ’ 

‘ Many ! ’ said Miss Pole, with the decision that belonged 
to her character. ‘ I said marry ! as yon do ; and I also 
.said, *■ IVhat a fool my lady is going to make of herself 1 " 
I could have said Madness ’’ but i controlled mv'self, for 
it was in a public shop that I heard of it. Where feminine 
delicacy is gone to, I don’t know You and I, Jliss Matty, 
would have been ashamed to have known that our marriage 
wa- spoV'.eri of in a grocer's shop, in the hearing of shopmen ’ 

■ But,’ said Mis-s Matty, sighing as one recovering from 
a blow, ‘ perhaps it L* not true. Perhaps we are doing her 
injustice.' 

‘ iSo 1 ’ said Miss Pole. * I have taken care to ascertain 
that. I went straight to Mrs. Fitz-.'\dam, to Ixjitow 
a ci>okery-l)ook which 1 knew .«;he had ; and I introduced 
iny congratulation-? a propo- of the difhculty gentlemen 
mu't have in housekeeping ; and Mrs. Fitz-Adam bridled 
up. and said thrit she bdk-ved it was true, though how and 
vfcere 1 could have heard it she did not know. She said 
her brother and I.ady Glenmire had come to an under- 
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standing at last. Understanding ! ” such a coarse word ! 
But my lady will have to come down to many a want of 
refinement. I have reason to believe Mr. Hoggins sups on 
bread-and-cheese and beer every night ! ’ 

‘ Marry ! ’ said Miss Matty once again. ‘ Well ! I never 
thought of it ! Two people that we loiow going to be 
married. It ’s coining very near ! ’ 

Elizabeth C. Gaskell. — Cranford. 


A FASTORAL TRAGEDY 

I HAVE just passed part of this summer at an old romantic 
seat of my Lord Harcourt’s which he lent me. It over- 
looks a common hayfield, where, under the shade of a hay- 
cock, sat two lovers — as constant as ever -were found in 
romance — beneath a spreading bush. The name of the 
one (let it sound as it will) was John Hewet ; of the other 
Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man, about five-and- 
twenty ; Sarah, a brave woman of eighteen.- John had 
for several months borne the labour of the day in the same 
field with Sarah ; when she milked, it was his morning 
and evening charge to bring the cows to her pails. Their 
love was the talk, but not the scandal, of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, for all they aimed at was the blameless posses- 
sion of each other in marriage. It was but this very 
morning he had obtained her parents’ consent, and it was 
but till the next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, thej' 
were talking of their wedding clothes ; and John was now 
matching several kinds of poppies and field-flowers, to 
make her a present of knots for the day. While they were 
thus employed (it was on the last of July), a terrible storm 
of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the labourers 
to what shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, 
frightened and out of breath, sunk on a haycock ; and 
John (who never separated from her) sat by her side, 
having raked two or three heaps together, to secure her. 
Immediately, there was heard so loud a crash, as if heaven 
had burst asunder. The labourers, all solicitous for each 
other’s safety called to one another : those that were 
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nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped to the place 
where they lay : they first saw a little smoke, and after, 
this faithful pair — .John, nith one arm about his Sarah’s 
neck, and the other held over her face, as if to screen her 
from the lightning. They were struck dead, and already 
grown stifi and cold in this tender posture. There was no 
mark or discolouring on their bodies — only that Sarah’s 
eyebrow was a little singed, and a small spot between her 
breasts. They were buried the next day in one grave ! 

J. Gay. — Lelltrs. 


JVtXiS TSE APOSTATE 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their 
purple and cast naked into the world, would immediately 
sink to the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerg- 
ing from their obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian 
was, in some measTire, independent of his fortune. What- 
ever had been his choice of life, by the force of intrepid 
courage, lively wit, and intense application, he woxild 
have obtained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession ; and Julian might have 
raised himself to the rank of minister, or general, of the state 
in w'hich he was bom a private citizen. If the jealous 
caprice of power had disappointed his expectations ; if 
he had prudently declined the paths of greatness, the 
employment of the same talents in studious solitude would 
have placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present happi- 
ness and immortal fame. "When we inspect, with 
minute or perhaps malevolent attention, the portrait of 
Julian, something seems wanting to the grace and perfec- 
tion of the whole figure. His genius was less powerful 
and sublime than that of Caesar; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of 
Trajan appear more steady and natural, and the philosophy 
of ilarcns is more simple and consistent. Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with firmnes-s, and prosperity with 
moderation. After an interval of one hundred and twenty 
years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Eomans 
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beheld an emperor who made no distinction between his 
duties and his pleasures ; who laboured to relieve the 
distress, and to revive the spirit, of his subjects ; and who 
endeavoured always to connect authority with merit, and 
happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious faction, 
Avas constrained to acknowledge the superioritj'' of his 
genius, in peace as Avell as in war ; and to confess, Avith a 
sigh, that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, 
and that he deserved the empire of the world. 

E. Gibbon. — History of the Decline, and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 


UNIS 

I HAVE presumed to mark the moment of conception ; 
I shall now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I Avrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in m3’' 
garden. After laying doAvn my pen, I took several turns 
in a berceau, or covered Avalk of acacias, Avhich commands 
a prospect of the countr}’-, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air Avas temperate, the sky Avas serene, the silver orb 
of the moon Avas reflected from the Avaters, and all nature 
Avas silent. I AA'ill not dissemble the first emotions of jp}' 
on recover3’' of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establish- 
ment of my fame. But m3' pride Avas soon humbled, and 
a sober melancholy Avas spread over mj' mind, by the idea 
that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and that AA’hatsoeA'er might be the future 
date of my History, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious. I Avill add tAA’o facts, AA’hich haA'e seldom 
occurred in the composition of sis, or at least of fiA'e 
quartos. (1) M3' first rough manuscript, Avithout anj' 
intermediate cop3', has been sent to the press. (2) Not 
a sheet has been seen by any' human ey'es. excepting those 
of the author and the printer ; the faults and the merits 
are exclusively' my' OAvn. 


E. Gibbon. — Antobiography. 
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A PlCTrospect 

Whes I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I 
must acknowledge that I have drawn a high prize in the 
lottery of life. The far greater part of the globe is over- 
spread with barbarism or slavery ; m the civilized, world, 
the most, numerous class is condemned to ignorance and 
povert3' ; and the double fortune of mj' birth in a free and 
enlightened country, in an honourable and wealthy family, 
is the lucky chance of an unit against millions. The general 
probability is about three to one that a new-born infant 
will not live to complete hLs fiftieth year. I have now 
passed that age, and may fairly estimate the present 
value of my existence in the threefold division of mind, 
body, and estate. 

(1) The first and indispettsable requisite of happine.ss is 
a clear conscience, unsullied by the reproach or remem- 
brance of an unworthy action. 

— Hie muru-s ahenens csto, 

Xn conscire sibi, nulla pallesccrc culpa. 

I am endowed with a cheerful temper,a moderate sensibility, 
and a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity : 
some mischievous appetites and habits have perhaps been 
corrected b\' philosophy or time. The love of study, a 
passion which derives fresh vigour from enjoyment, supplies 
each day, each hour, with a perpetual source of independent 
and rational pleasure ; and I am not sensible of any decay 
of the mental faculties. The original soil has been highly 
improved by cultivation ; hut it may be questioned 
whether some flowers of fancy, some grateful errors, have 
not been eradicated with the weeds of prejudice. (2) 
Since I have escaped from the long perils of my childhood, 
the serious advice of a physician has seldom been requisitel 
‘ The madness of superfluous health ' I have never known, 
but my tender con-stitution has been fortified by time, and 
the inestimable gift of the sound and peaceful slumbers 
of infancy may be imputed both to the mind and hodj’'. 
(3) I have already described the merits of my society 
and situation ; but these enjojunents would be tasteless or 
hitter if their possession were not assured by an annual 
and adequate supply. According to the scale of Switzer- 
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land, I am a rich man ; and I . am indeed rich, since my 
income is superior to mj’^ expense, and my expense is equal 
to my -n’ishes. My friend Lord Sheffield has kindly relieved 
me from the cares to which my taste and temper are most 
adverse : shall I add, that since the failure of my first wishes, 
I have never entertained anj' serious thoughts of a matri- 
monial connexion ? 

I am disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for 
a shadow, and that their fame (Avhich sometimes is no 
insupportable weight) affords a poor compensation for 
envy, censure, and persecution, ily own experience, at 
least, has taught me a very different lesson ; twenty happj' 
J^ears have been animated by the labour of my History, 
and its success has given me a name, a rank, a character, 
in the world, to which I should not otherwise have been 
entitled. The freedom of my writings has indeed provoked 
an implacable tribe ; but, as I was safe from the stings, 
I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets : my 
nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my literarj’ temper is 
so happily framed, that I am less sensible of pain than of 
pleasure. The rational pride of an author may be offended, 
rather than flattered, by vague indiscriminate praise; but he 
cannot, he should not, be indifferent to the fair testimonies of 
private and public esteem. Even his moral sympathy may 
be gratified by the idea, that now', in the present hour, he is 
imparting some degree of amusement or knowledge to his 
friends m a distant land ; that one day his mind w'ill he 
familiar to the grandchildren of those who are j'et unborn. 

I cannot boast of the friendship or favour of princes ; the 
patronage of English literature has long since been devolved 
on our booksellers, and the measure of their liberalitj- 
is the least ambiguous test of our common success. Perhaps 
the golden mediocrity of my fortune has contributed to 
fortify my application. 

The present is a fleeting moment, the past is no more ; 
and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful. This day 
may jiossibly be m_y last : but the laws of probabilit.v, so 
true in general, so fallacious in particular, still allow about 
fifteen j’cars. I shall soon enter into the period which, as 
the most agreeable of his long life, was selected by the 
judgement and experience of the sa.ge Fontenclle. His 
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choice is approved hy the eloquent historian of nature, •aho 
fixes our moral happinU'S to the mature season in which our 
passions are supposed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, 
our ambition satisfied, our fame and fortune established 
on a solid basis. In private conversation, that great and 
amiable man added the weight of his own experience ; and 
this autumnal felicity might be exemplified in the lives 
of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men of letters. I am 
far more inehned to embrace than to dispute this com- 
fortable doctrine. I nill not suppose any premature decay 
of the mind or body ; but I must reluctantly observe that 
two eau-ses, the abbreviation of time, and the failure of 
hope, vdll alwa^-s tinee with a browner shade the evening 
of life. 

E. Gibeos. — Auid){ograpTiy. 

APOtOGIZERS TOR SIK 

We may in the next place produce as illustrative of 
the general proposition before ns those who represent the 
palliation of sin as charity ; and brand with the character 
of censoriousness all opinions and descriptions of guilt con- 
formable to the Scriptures. 

The higher ranks of life may be those, in which this 
offence appears the most glaring : but it pervades, and 
I)erhaps equally overspreads, every class in society. Erom 
the mouth of these apologizers no sin receives its appro- 
priate denomination. Some lighter phrase is ever on the 
lips to obscure or to cloke its enormity, j)erhaps to trans- 
form it into a virtue. Is profaneness noticed ? It is an 
idle habit by which nothing is intended. Is extravagance 
named ? It is a generous disregard of money. Is luxury 
mentioned ? It is a hospitable desire to see our friends 
happy. What is worldly-mindedness ? It is prudence. 
What is pride ? It is proper spirit, a due attention to our 
own dignity. What is ambition ? A laudable de.sire of 
, distinction and pre-eminence ; a just sense of our ovm 
excellence and desert. What is devotedness to fashion ? 
It is a due regard to the customs of the polite world. 
What is over-reaching ? It is understanding our business. 
IVhat is servility ? It is skiU in making our way to advance- 
ment. What are intemperance and sins of impurity ? 
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They nro indecorums, irregularities, human frailties, cus- 
tomary indiscretions, the natural and venial consequences 
of cheerfulness, company, and temptation ; the unguaided 
ebullitions of j-outh, which in a little time will satiate and 
cure themselves. Now all this is candour : all this is 
charitif. If a reference he made to religion, these men 
immediately enlarge on the mere;/ of God. If consti'ained 
to speak of His threatenings, they advert to them dis- 
tantly, briefl3’, affected tenderness, as to a sort of 
law in dead letter held forth to terrifv guilt and to confine 
it within reasonable bounds ; but a law which they in- 
timate that the justice of the Deitj' will never permit 
him to enforce. To paint sin in its genuine colours : to 
denounce the wrath of God against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men : to proclaim from the word of 
inspiration that obstinate perseverance against light and 
knowledge in an}' one unhol.y disposition or practice will 
exclude from the kingdom of Heaven : to unfold the 
terrors of hell, of everlasting damnation, of the lake of 
inextinguishable fire, of the abodes of those whoso smoko 
ascendetli for ever and ever : this is pharisaical punctilious- 
ness, intolerable rigour, illiberal superstition, the frenz}' of 
bigotry, the bitterness of misanthropy. The sons of candour 
and chanty turn awaj' with contempt. Naj-, they profess 
to be roused with honest indignation against persons who 
thus misrepresent the counsels of a God, who would have 
all men to be saved : and stand forth in defence of his 
attributes injured and degraded by merciless preachers, 
who assume to themselves the character of His ambassadors, 
while the}' bar the gates of Heaven against the workmanship 
of His hands. 

T. Gisborne. — Sermons. 


THE BOniTV OF THE HEROIC AGE 

Among the leading political ideas exhibited in the 
Homeric Poems will be found the following ; — 

Authority to rule is derived from heaven, and the abuse 
of this authority, the corruption and the crimes of rulers, 
are marked by divine judgements on a land. 

Equality is not dreamt of ; but liberty is highly prized. 
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A ^ong sense of responsibility ■weighs upon the mind of 
any ruler not utterlj' corrupt, 

ihe possessions and honours of hings are not uncon- 
ditional, but are held by them in trust for the performance 
of public duties : among these, in order that they may set 
an example to the people in time of danger. 

The gravest matters affecting the public interest are 
debated and decided in the Assemblies of the people. 

Discu-ssion is conducted in general by persorrs enjoying 
weight from tbeir age, station, birth, or ability ; in a wonl, 
by the class possessed of leisure and social influence ; but 
the deliberation and assent of the Assemblies are free. 

A public opinion readily form.s and freely circulates 
among the people, appro'ving or condemning the acts of 
those in anthority. 

Publicity attends all judicial and deliberative proceed- 
ings ; but a council of cbiets often privately prepares 
matter for the Assembly. 

The will of the Assembly takes effect in the act of the 
Executive. 

Speech Ls the great accomplishment of man ; and is the 
main instrument of government in peace, as the sword is in 
■war. These two po^wers, representing the moral and martial 
force respectively, stand in a position of honour peculiar to 
themselves, 

W. E. GLADSTOim. — Ju.vmlmMv.ndi. 


ESGUA^D AKD rOEEIGX^ POUCT 

SiE, I say the policy of the noble lord tends to encourage 
and confirm in us that which is our besetting fault and 
■weakness both as a nation and as individuals. Let an 
Englishman travel where he win as a private person, he is 
fonnd in general to be upright, high-minded, brave, liberal, 
and tme ; but with all this, foreigners are too often sen- 
sible of something that galls them in his presence, and 
I apprehend it is because he has too great a tendency to 
self-esteem — too little disposition to regard the feelings, 
the habits, and the ideas of others. Sir, I find this charac- 
teristic too plainly legible in the policy of the noble lord, 
I clonbt not that use ■wfll be made of our present debate 
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to work upon this peculiar weakness of the English mind. 
The people will be told that those who oppose the motion 
are governed by personal motives, have no regard for 
public principle, no enlarged ideas of national policy. You 
will take your case before a favourable jury, and you think 
to gain your verdict ; but. Sir, let the House of Commons 
bo warned — ^lot it warn itself — against all illusions. There 
is in this case also a course of appeal. There is an appeal, 
such as the hon. and learned member for Sheffield has 
made, from the one House of Parliament to the other. 
There is a further appeal from this House of Parliament to 
the people of England ; but, lastly, there is also an appeal 
from the people of England to the general sentiment of 
the civilized world ; and I, for my part, am of opinion 
that England will stand shorn of a chief part of her glory 
and her pride if she shall bo found to have separated her- 
self, through the policy she pursues abroad, from the moral 
supports which the general and fixed convictions of man- 
Idnd afford — if the day shall come in which she maj- con- 
tinue to excite the wonder and the fear of other nations, 
but in which she shall have no part in their affection and 
their regard. 

No, Sir, let it not be so : lot us recognize, and recognize 
with frankness, the equalit}' of the weak with the strong ; 
the principles of brotherhood among nations, and of their 
sacred independence. When we are asking for the main- 
tenance of the rights vhich belong to our fellow-subjects 
resident in Greece, let us do as we would be done by, and 
let us paj*^ all the respect to a feeble state, and to the infancy 
of free institutions, which we should desire and should 
exact from others towards their maturity and their strength. 
Let us refrain from all gratuitous and arbitrary meddling 
in the internal concerns of other states, even as we should 
resent the same interference if it were attempted to be 
practised toward ourselves. If the noble lord has indeed 
acted on these principles, let the government to which he 
belongs have your verdict in its favour ; but if he has 
departed from them as I contend, and as I humbly think 
and urge upon you that it has Ijeen too amplj’’ jaroved, 
then the House of Commons must not shrink from the 
performance of its duty, under whatever expectations of 
momentary obloquy or reproach, becduso’we shall have 
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done -what is right ; %ve shall enjoy the peace of our own 
consciences, and receive, whether a little sooner or a little 
later, the approval of the public voice, for having entered 
our solemn protest against a sj'stem of policy which we 
believe, nay, which we know, whatever may be its first 
aspect, must of necessity in its final res’ults be unfavourable 
even to the security of British subjects resident abroad, 
which it professes so much to stud}" — unfavourable to the 
dignity of the country, which the motion of the hon. and 
learned member asserts that it preserves — and equally 
unfavourable to that other great and sacred object which 
also it suggests to our recollection, the maintenance of 
peace with the nations of the world. 

W. E. Gladstoke. — Speech in the Heme of Commons, 


PLAI:^SEss or speech 

The Preacher should use plain words : so the end, 
edification, requires. He that affects hard ones speaks in 
an unknown tongue, and is a barbarian to his auditors ; 
they hear the sound, but are not edified : of all the vanities 
of speech, there is none more contemptible than this, and 
none is more exploded among the wise, not onlj’ in preach- 
ing, but in all matters of solemn discourse and ordinary 
conversation. It is commonly the error of the youth, and 
may be pardoned to such, in moral and philosophical sub- 
jects ; but in men set apart to instruct the people in things 
of spiritual and eternal concernment, ’tis not to be endured. 
If you here ask me, what I mean by hard words ? I will 
presume that you cannot think I intended to condemn all 
that are borrowed from the Greek, Latin, or more modem 
languages. Xo, the English is a mixed speech, made up of 
divers tongues, and we cannot .speak without using foreign 
words : so that those that talk of pure English, if they 
mean unmlxed by it, dream of chimaeras : our language 
bath in all ages been enlarging by the introduction of 
borrowed words, which when they are once brought into 
common use, they may be spoken without blame of affecta- 
tion ; yea, there is sometimes vanitj' and affectation in 
avoiding them. You know a great instance of this in 
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n, late writer, who, to shun the Latinisius of immensity, 
eternity, penetrahilitj', &c., uses these — all-placeness, all- 
tiniencss, thorow-faroncss, and abundance such like. This 
English is far more unintelligible than that Latin uhich 
custom of speech hath made cas5’- and familiar. . . . 

To this head of hard words I may refer another vanity, 
which is an affected use of scraps of Greek and Latin, 
things of no service to the vnilgar, by whom they are not 
understood ; and by the wise they are now generally 
despised. I suppose I need not caution you, in more words, 
against this antiquated pedantr3’’. 

J. GlanviIaL . — Concerning Preaching. 


THEY ARE FREE — ^RTIO WILL BE FREE 

I BO not mean to allude to all the UTiters w'ho have 
written on the subject of female manners — it Avould, in 
fact, bo only beating over the old ground, for thej’’ have, 
in general, VTitten in the same strain ; but attacking the 
boasted prerogative of man — the prerogative that may 
emphatically be called the iron sceptre of tjwanny, the 
original sin of tyrants, I declare against all power built on 
prejudices, however hoary. 

If the submission demanded be founded on justice — 
there is no appealing to a higher power — for God is Justice 
itself. Let us then, ns children of the same parent, if not 
bastardized by being the younger born, reason together, 
and learn to submit to the authority of reason — ^when her 
voice is distinctly heard. But, if it be proved, that this 
throne of prerogative only rests on a chaotic mass of pre- 
judices, that have no inherent principle of order to keep 
them together, or on an elephant, tortoise, or even the 
migbtj' shoulders of a son of the earth, thej’’ may escape, 
who dare to brave the consequence, without any breach 
of duty, udthout sinning against the order of things. 

Whilst reason raises man above the brutal herd, and 
death is big udth promises, they alone are subject to blind 
authorit}’- who have no reliance on their oum strength. 
They are free — who will be free ! — 

The being who can govern itself has nothing to fear in 
life ; but if anything is dearer than its own respect, the 
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price mnst be paid to the last farthing. Yirtne, like erery- 
thing valuable, must be loved for herself alone ; or she 
irill not take up her abode tvitb ns. She tnll not impart 
that jreace, ‘which passeth understanding,’ when she is 
merely- made the stilts of reputation and respected, ■with 
Pharisaical exactness, because ‘honesty is the best policy'. 

' That the plan of life •which enables us to carry some 
knowledge and virtue into another world, is the one best 
calcnlated to insure content in this, cannot be denied yet 
few people ac-t acconling to this principle, though it be 
universally allowed that it admit not of dispute. Present 
pleasure, or present power, cany before it these sober 
convictions : and it is for the day, not for life, that man 
bargains with happiness. How few ! — how very few I 
have sufScient foresight, or resolution, to endure a small 
evil at the moment, to avoid a greater hereafter. 

ilART WoixsTOiVECRAFT GoD-wis.— J Vindicalim of 
the Bighia of WoTnan. 


DtrEixiKG; rrs carsE arro ctee 

& almnt an hour and a half he [Tyrrel] retnmed. 270 
precaution had been taken against this incident, for nothing 
could be more unexpected. In the interval he had intoxi- 
cated himself with large draughts of brandy. In a moment 
he was in a part of the room where Mr. Palfdand was stand- 
ing. and with one blow of his muscular arm levelled him 
■with the earth. The blow however was not stunning, and 
3Ir. Falliland rose again immediately. It is ob^vious to 
perceive how unequal he must have been to this species 
of c-ontest. He was scarcely risen, before 5lr. Tyrrel 
repeat^ Ms blow, 3Ir. Falkland was now upon Ms guard, 
and did not_ fall. But the blows of Ms adversary were 
redoubled -with a rapidity difficult to conc-eive, and 3Ir. 
Falkland was once again brought to the earth. In tMs 
situation 3Ir. Tyrrel kicked his prostrate enemy, and 
stoope<I apparently -rrith the intention of drasging him 
along the floor. All this passed in a moment, and the 
gentlemen present had not time to rc-cover their surprise. 
They now interfered, and 3Ir, Tyrrel once more quitted 
the apartment. ... 
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Mr. Collins was a man of no vulgar order ; and his 
reflections on this subject were uncommonlj’ judicious . . . 

‘ How would a man of true discernment in such a case 
reply to his brutal assailant ? “I make it my boast that 
I can endure calamity and pain : shall I not be able to 
endure the trifling inconr'enience that your follj”^ can inflict 
upon mo ? Perhaps a human being would be more acconi- 
liiished if he understood the science of personal defence ; 
but how few would be the occasions upon which he u ould 
be called to e.vert it ! How few persons would he en- 
counter so unjust and injurious as you, if his outi conduct 
were directed by the principles of reason and benevolence ! 
Besides, how narrow would be the use of this science, when 
acquired ! It will scarcely put the man of delicate make 
and petty stature upon a level with the athletic pugilist ; 
and, if it did in some measure secure me against the malice 
of a single adversar}^ still my person and my hfe, so far as 
mere force is concerned, would always be at the mercy of 
two. Further than immediate defence against actual 
violence, it could never be of use to me. The man who can 
deliberately meet Ids adversary for the purpose of expos- 
ing the person of one or both of them to injur3% tramples 
upon every principle of reason and equit3’’. Duelling is the 
vilest of all egotism, treating the public, which has a claim 
to all in3’’ powers and exertions, as if it were nothing, and 
myself, or rather an unintelligible chimera I annex to 
m3^self, as if it were entitled to my exclusive atteiition. 
I am unable to cope with you : what then ? Can that 
circumstance dishonour me 1 No ; I can only be dis- 
honoured b3r perpetrating an unjust action. M3" honour is 
in m3" own keeping, be3'ond the reach of all mankind. 
Strike ! I am passive. No injur3’' that 3'ou can inflict 
shall provoke me to expose 3"ou or m3"self to unnecessary 
evil. I refuse that ; but I am not therefore pusillanimous : 
when I refuse an3" danger or suffering b3'' which the general 
good ma5' be promoted, then brand me for a coward ' ” b 

These reasonings, however simple and irresistible the3'' 
must bo found by a dispassionate inquirer, are little re- 
flected on by the world at large, and were most of all 
uncongenial to the prejudices of ^Ir. Falkland. 

W. Godwin . — Caleb Willlajiis. 
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ADVEETISEJIE^•T TO ‘ THE VICAE OF "VrAKEnELD ’ 

Theee are an hundred faults in this Thing, and an 
hundred things might he said to prove them beauties. 
jBut it is needless A book may be amusing ssith numerous 
errors, or it may be verj* dull 'without a single absurdity. 
The hero of this piece imites in himself the three greatest 
characters upon earth ; he is a priest, an husbandman, 
and the father of a family. He is dra'wn as ready to teach, 
and ready to obey, as simple in affluence, and majestic in 
adversity. In this age of opulence and refinement, "whom 
czn such a character please ? Such as are fond of hi^ 
life, ivill turn ^vith ^sdain from the simplicit'V of his 
cOTntry fireside. Such as mistake ribalchy for humour, 
trill find no "wit in his harmless conversation ; and such 
as have been taught to deride religion, -will laugh at one, 
whose chief stores of comfort arc drawn from futurity. 

0. Goldsjute. — The Vicar of 


STTilPrCA&Y EDicnts 

IVhes Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How 
well soever I fancied my lectures against pride had con* 
quered the vanity of my daughters : yet I still found them 
secretly attached to all their former finery ; they still 
loved laces, ribands, bugles and catgut ; my ■wife herself 
retained a passion for her crimson paduasov, because I 
formerly happened to sac' it became her. 

The fi^ Sunday in particular their behaviour served 
to mortify me : I had desired my girls the preceding night 
to be dressed early the next day ; for I alwavs loved to be 
at church a good while before the rest of the congregation. 
They punctually' obeyed my directions ; but when, we were 
to assemble in the morning at breakfast, down came my 
wife and daughters, dressed out in all their former splendour : 
their hair pl^ered up with pomatum, their faces patched 
to taste, their trams bundled np in au heap behind, and 
rustling at every motion. I could not help smiling at 
their vanity, particularly that of my -wife, from whom I 
expected more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, my 
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only resource was to order mj’- son, with an iinpoitant air, 
to call our coach. The girls Avere amazed at the command ; 
but I repeated it with more solemnit3^ than before — 
‘ Surely, m5J^ dear, 3'ou jest,’ cried m5’^ wife, ‘ we can aa alk 
it j)erfectl3' weh : we Avant no coach to cany us non 
‘ You mistake, child,’ returned I, ‘ Ave do AA’ant a coach , 
for if Ave AA’alk to church in this trim,' the ver3’’ children in 
the parish AAnll hoot after us.’ — ‘Indeed,’ replied 1113’^ nife, 
‘ I alAva3'S imagined that m3' Charles aaus fond of seeing 
his children handsome and neat about him.’ — ‘ You maA' 
be as neat as 5'ou please,’ interrupted I, ‘ and I shall loA-e 
3'ou the better for it ; but all this is not neatness, but 
fripper3'. These rufflings, and pinkings, and patehings AiiU 
onl3' make us hated b3' all the Avives of our neighbours. 
No, m3' children,’ continued I, more gravel3’, ‘ those goAA-ns 
ma3'' be altered into somethmg of a plainer cut ; for finery 
is ver3' unbecoming in us, who want the means of deoenc3’. 
I do not knoAA’ AA’hether such flouncing and shredding is 
becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate 
calculation, that the nakedness of the indigent AA’orld ina3'’ 
be clothed from the trimmings of the vain.’ 

This remonstrance had the proper effect ; they Avent AAith 
great composure, that very instant, to change their dress ; 
and the next da 3 ' I had the satisfaction of finding my 
daughters, at their OAvn request, emplo 3 'ed in cutting up 
their trains into Sunday Avaistcoats for Dick and Bill, the 
tAA'o little ones ; and Aihat Aras still more satisfactor3', 
the goAA’iis seemed improved b3' this curtailing. 

0 . Goijjsmith. — y/ic Vicar ofWakeJield. 


FASHION IN THE FAKE 

If fashion giA'cs the word CA'er3' distinction of beaut3', 
complexion, or stature, ceases. SiA'ceping trains, Prussian 
bonnets, and trollopees, as like each other as if cut from 
the same piece, leA'cl all to one standard. The Mall, the 
gardens, and the plaA'houses, are filled AA-ith ladies in 
uniform, and their Avho'lc appearance shoAA-s as little varietA' 
or taste, as if their clothes AAcre bespoke b3' the colonel of 
a marching regiment, or fancied b 3 ' the same artist Aiho 
dresses the three battalions of guards. 
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But not only kdies of every shape and complexion, 
hut of every age too, are possessed of this unaccountable 
passion of dressing in the same manner. A lady of no 
quality can he distinguished from a lady of some quality 
only by the redness of her hands ; and a woman of sixty, 
masked, might easily* pass for her granddaughter. I 
remember, a few dav's ago, to have walked behind a 
damsel, tossed out in all the gaiety of fifteen ; her dress 
was loose. un.studied, and seemed the result of conscious 
beauty. I called up all my poetry on this occasion, and 
fancied twenty Cupids prepared for execution in every fold- 
ing of her white negligee. I had prepared my imagination 
for an angel's face ; but what was m}’ mortification to 
find that the imaginary goddess was- no other than my 
cousin Hannah, four rears older than m 3 'self, and 1 shall 
be rfxtj'-two the twelfth of next i^sovember ! 

After the transports of onr first salute were over, I 
could not avoid running my ej'e over her whole appear- 
ance. Her gown was of cambric, cut short before, in 
order to dLseover a high-heeled shoe, which was buckled 
almost at the toe. Her cap, if cap it might be called that 
cap was none, con.sistc-d of a few bits” of cambric, and 
flowers of painted paper stuck on one side of her head. 
Her bosom that had felt no hand but the hand of time, 
these twenty ycs-rs, rose suing but in vain to be pressed. 

1 crmld, indeed, have wished her more than a handkerchief 
o, Fan-s net to shade her beauties; for, as Tasso savs 
of the ropehud, ‘ Quanto si mostra men tanto e piu bella,’ 

1 should think hers mod pleasing when least discovered. 

As my cousin had not put on all this fineiw for nothing, 
^he was at that time salhing out to the park, when I 
had overtaken her. Perceiving, however, that I had on 

if I xvould squire her there to 
‘•end home the footman. Tnough I trembled for oar 
reception in public, yet I could' not with anv civilit-,r 
refu‘e ; so, to be as gallant as possible, 1 twk her hand in 
my arm, and thus we marched on togethrT 

When v.e made our entrv- at the park, two antionavd 
figure. v^der as we .--emc-d to ly 

attracted the eye-, of the companv. vr- Tr.n,iZ ’ 
among crowLs who were out to ^how their’ finerv a? 
we. wberewer we came I i^esceive-l we br^ufht 
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humour in our train. The polite could not forbear smiling, 
and the vulgar burst out into a hoarse laugh at our grotesque 
figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly conscious of 
the rectitude of her own appearance, attributed all this 
mirth to the odditj’ of mine, while I as cordially placed the 
whole to her account. Thus, from being two of the best- 
natured creatui-es alive, before we got half-way up the Mall, 
we both began to grow peevish, and like two mice on 
a string, endeavouring to revenge the impertinences of 
others upon ourselves. ‘ I am amazed, cousin JeSrey,’ 
sa 3 -s Miss, ' that I can never get r'ou to dress like a Christian. 
I knew Ave should have the e_ves of the park upon us, nith 
A'our great Avig so frizzed, and yet so beggarlj', and your 
monstrous muff. I hate those odious muffs.’ I could liaA’e 
patientlj’' borne a criticism on all the rest of mj’ equipage ; 
but as I had ahvays a peculiar veneration for mj’ muff, 
I could not forbear being piqued a little ; and throwing 
mj' eyes with a spiteful air on her bosom, ‘ I could heartily 
Avish, madam,’ replied I, ‘ that for your sake my muff Avas 
cut into a tippet.’ 

0. Goldsmith. — The Bee. 


THE deserted VILLAGE 
Dedication to Sir Joshua -IleA'nolds 

Dear Sir — can have no expectations, in an address of 
this kind, either to add to A’our reputation, or to establish 
mj' OAHi. You can gain nothing from mj' admiration, as 
I am ignorant of that art in AA-hich 3 -ou are said to excel ; 
and 1 maA' lose much bA’ the severity of your judgement, 
as few liaA-e a juster taste in poctrj’ than you. Setting 
interest therefore aside, to Avhich I neA'cr jiaid much 
attention, I must bo indulged at present in folloAiing 
my affections. The only dedication I ever made Avas to 
my brother, because I loved him better than most other 
men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem 
to A’OU. 

Hoav far vou innA' be pleased Avith the versification and 
mera mechanical parts of this attempt, I don’t pretend to 
inquire ; but I knoAV A'OU avUI object (and indeed several 
of our' best and AviscstTriends concur in the opinion) that 
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the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
disorders it' laments are only to he found in the poet's 
own imagination. To this 1 can scarce make any other 
answer than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; 
thatihave taken all possible pains,in my country excursions, 
for these four or five years past, to be certain of what 
I allege ; and that all my views and inquiries have led me 
to believe these miseries real, which I here attempt to 
display. But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, 
whether the countrj- be depopulating, or not ; the dis- 
cussion would take up much room, and I should prove 
myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire the reader 
with a long preface, when I want his unfatigucd attention' 
to a Jong poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect 
the shout of modem politicians against me. For twenty 
or thirty years past, it has been the fasliion to consider 
luxurj| as one of the greatest national advantages ; and all 
^he wisdom of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. 
Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial 
to states, by uhich so many vices arc introduced, and so 
many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed so much has 
been poured out of late on the other side of the question, 
that, merely for the sake of novelty and varietv, one would 
sometimes wi.=h to he in the right.— I am, Dear Sir, vour 
sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

Otit-EE Goldsmith. 


IK Tins WE.VK nirjKG TniE of r’E.'lCE 

The exercise that is now among ns, is banqueting, 
leaving, piping, and dancing, and all suph delights as may 
V in Us to pleasure, or rock us asleep. Oh what a uonderful 
change is this \ Our v.Tc=tUi\g at arms is turned to wallow- 
ing m ladies laps, our courage to cowardice, oiir ninning 
to not, our bow.s into and our darts to dishes. 

We have robliefl Greece of gluttonv, Italv of Mautonness, 
.^'{nin of pride. France of deceit, and Dutchland of quaffing. 
Compare London to Rome, and England to Italv, vou 
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shall find the theatres of the one, the abuses of the other, 
to be rife ninong us. Jiocj)cr(o credf, 1 have seen soinen hat, 
and therefore, I think, may say the more. 

In Rome when plays or pageants arc shovn. Ovid 
chargeth his pilgrims to creep close to the saints whom they 
servo, and show their double diligence to lift tlie gentle- 
women’s robes from the ground, for soiling in the dust, to 
sweep motes from their kirtles, to keep their fingers in use, 
to lay their hands at their backs for an easy stay ; to look 
upon those M-honi they behold, to praise that which they 
commend, to like everything that pleasoth them, to 
present them pomegranates to pick as they sit ; and when 
all is done, to wait on them mannerly to their houses. 
In our assemblies at plajTi in London, j’ou shall .see such 
heaving and shoving, such itching and shouldering to sit 
by women ; such care of their garments, that they be not 
trod on; such eves to their laps, that not chips light in 
them; such pillows to their backs, that-they take no hurt; 
such masking in their cars, I know not uhat ; such giving 
them pippins to pa.ss the time; such playing at/oo/e sannt 
without cards ; such ticking, such toying, such smiling, 
such winking, and such manning them home when the 
sporLs arc ended, that it is a right comedy to mark their, 
behaviour, to watch their conceits. 

S. Gosson. — The School of Ahisc. 


THE CnAnACTEB OF OIIATUAJI 

The Secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy had not 
reached him Original and unaccommodating, the features 
of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. His august 
mind overawed Majesty ; and one of his sovereigns 
[George III] thought royalty so impaired m his presence, 
that he conspired to remove him, m order to be relieved 
from his superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow system 
of vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, 
sunk him to the vulgar level of the great ; hut, o\^rDearmg, 
persuasive, and impracticable, his subject was England-- 
bis ambition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed 
party ; without corrupting, ho made a venal age unanimous. 
Franco sunk beneath him ; with one hand he smote the 
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house of Bourhon, and vielded in the other the democracy 
of England. The sight of his mind was infinite ; and his 
schemes were to affect, not England, not the present age 
only, hut Europe and posterity. Wonderful n ere the means 
hy which these schemes were accompli.^hed ; always season- 
able, always adequate, the sugeestions of an understanding 
animated bj- ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings, which make life amiable and 
indolent — tho-e scn.=ations which soften, and allure, and 
vulgarize, were unknown to him. Eo domestic difficulties, 
no domestic weakness reached him ; but, aloof from the 
sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its intercourse, 
he came occa-sionally into our s\'stcin to coun.«el and decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so 
authoritative, astonished a corrupt age, and the Treasurj" 
trembled at the name of Pitt, through all her clas-ses of 
venality. Coiruption imagined, inde^, that she had 
found defects in this statesman, and talkeel much of the 
inconsistency of his glory, and much of the min of lus 
victories— hut the history of his countiy, and the calamities 
oi the enemy answered and refuted her. 

JTor Were his political abilities his only talents : his 
eloquence was an era in the senate. Peculiar and spon- 
taneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and 
instinctive wisdom — ^not like the torrent of Dernosthenes, 
or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it resembled some- 
times the thunder, and Eometimes the' music, of the spheres. 
Eike ^lurray fLordilansfield}, he did not conduct the under- 
standing through the painful subtlety of argumentation j 
nor was he, like Townshend, for ever on the rack of exertion, 
hut rather lightened npon the subject, and reached the 
point by the flashings of his mind, which, like those of his 
eye, were felt, but could not he followed. ’ 

whole, there was, in this man, something 
tnat^ could create, subvert, or reform j an ■understanding, 
a ^int, and an eloquence to summon mankind to societv, 
or to hj<^b the bonds of slavery asunder, and rule the wilder- 
of tree minds with unbounded authority ; something 
that could establish or overwhelm empire, and .strike a 
blow in the world that should resound through its history. 

H. Gm^TTAtv. 
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NETLEV ABBEE 

I EECEn'^ED your letter at Southampton, and as I would 
wish to treat everybody according to their own rule and 
measure of good breeding, have, against my inclination, 
waited till now before I answered it, purely out of fear and 
respect, and an ingenuous diffidence of my outi abilities. 
If you will not take this as an excuse, accept it at least as 
a w’ell-turned period, which is always my principal'concern. 

So I proceed to tell you, that my health is much improved 
by the sea ; not that I drank it, or bathed in it, as the 
common people do : no ! I only walked by it, and looked 
upon it. The climate is remarkably mild, even in October 
and November ; no snow has been seen to lie there for these 
thirty years past, the myrtles grow in the ground against 
the houses, and Guernsey lilies bloom in every Avindow. 
The toAvn, clean and ivell-bnilt, surrounded by its old 
stone walls, Avith their toAvers and gatewa3’'s, stands at the 
point of a peninsula, and opens full south to an arm of the 
sea, Ai’hich, having formed two beautiful ha 3 ’s on each hand 
of it, stretches aAva3’’ in direct vicav till it joins the British 
Channel ; it is skirted on either side Avith gently-rising 
grounds, clothed Aiith tliick Avood ; and directly across its 
mouth rise the high lands of the Isle of Wight, at distance, 
hut distinctly seen. In the bosom of the Ai-oods (concealed 
from profane eyes) lie hid the ruins of Netle3’^ Abbe3' ; there 
may be richer and greater houses of religion, but the abbot 
is content with his situation. See there, at the top of that 
hanging meadoAv, under the shade of those old trees that 
bend into a half circle about it, he is AA'alldng slowlj'^ (good 
man !) and bidding his beads for the souls of ms benefactors 
interred in that venerable pile that lies beneath liim. 
Be 3 'ond it (the meadoAV still descending) nods a thicket of 
oaks that mask the building, and have excluded a aubav 
too garish and luxuriant for a hol3’' eye : onl3’’, on either 
hand, the 3 ^ leaA’e an opening to the blue glittering sea. 
Did 3 *ou not obserA'e hoAv, as that Avhite sail shot b3’' and 
Avas lost, he turned and crossed himself to drive the tempter 
from liim that had thrown that distraction in his AA-a3'. I 
should tell A'ou that the ferr3Tnau Avho rowed me, a Iust3' 
young felloAV, told me that he AA'ouId nob for all the u’orld 
pass a night at the Abbe3’' (there were such things seen 
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near it), thoug’a there tras a po-R-er of rnonev hid there. 
From thence iVent to Salislbtiry, Wilton, and Stoaehe^ ; 
but of these thinp I say no more, they trill be published at 
the Unire.’^ity press. 

iPS. I mns: not close my letter without giving you one 
principal event ot my history ; v.-hich was, that (in the 
course of my late tour; I set out one morning before five 
o’cloeh. the moon shining through a dark and 
auturunai air. and got to the sea-coast time enough, to be 
at the sun’s levee. I savr the clouds and dark vapours 


in upon the sands) first “bitening. then slightly tinged 
with gold and bine ; and all at onee a little line oi in- 
suiierable brightness that (before I can, write these five 
tvords) was grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one, 
too glorious to be distinctly seen. It is very odd it mak^ 
no figure on paper : yet 1 shall remember it as long as the 
sun. or at least as long as I endure. I. wonder whether 
anv'oody ever saw it before 1 I hardly beheve it, 

T. GEsr . — Lcllvi 1.1M: to the P»ev. Nichols.] 


BrECHZS 

Tni: description of a road wbich your coachwheels have 
so often honoured it would be needless to give you ; 
•suffice it that I arrived safely at my uncle’s who is s. great 
hunter in imagination ; his dogs take up everv chair in 
t’r.e house, <o I am forced to stand at this present writing : 
and though the gout forbids him galloping after them in 
the fi'P'I. yet he continues still to rctrale his ears and nose 
’.nth their comfonahie noise and stink. He bolds me 
min'nty cbe-ap.^l perceive, for wandng when I should ride, 
ar.'i reading when I should hunt. 2>ly comfort amidst all 
th:- i-. that I hart- at the distance of half a mile, through 
a grttn ’-me, a forc-t fthc vulgar cal! it a common} all my 
oen, at !ea=t ts good a« so, for I spy no human thing in it 
but my-elf. It b a little chao- of mountaias and precipice? ; 
r.ttuntasri''. it is true, that do not a=ccnd much s-hovc the 
flcu'b. nor art- the dedivitie-t quite arrazintr as Hover 
O;;; ; rut in-t such hill; as p^ple who love their neclts 
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as well as I do may venture to climb, and crags that give 
me eye as much pleasure as if they were more dangerous. 
Both vale and hill are covered with most venerable beeehes, 
and other very reverend vegetables, that, like most other 
ancient people, are always dreaming out their old stories 
to the w'inds. 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate. 

In murmuring sounds, tho dark decrees of fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each leaf and swarm on every bough. 

At the foot of one of these squats me I (il penseroso) and 
there grow to the trunk for a rvhole mornmg. 

T. Gray. — Letters [1737 : to Mr. Walpole], 


THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE 

■ I OWN I have not, as yet, anywhere met with those grand 
and simple works of Art, that are to amaze one, and whose 
sight one is to be the better for : but those of Nature have 
astonished me beyond expression. In our little journey up 
to the Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember to have gone 
ten paces w'ithout an exclamation that there was no re- 
straining : Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is 
pregnant with religion and poetry. There are certain 
scenes that would awe an atheist into belief, without the 
help of other argument. One need not have a very fantastic 
miagination to see spirits there at noonday : You have 
Death perpetually before your eyes, only so far removed, as 
to compose the mind without frighting it. I am well 
persuaded St. Bruno was a man of no common genius, to 
choose such a situation for his retirement; and perhaps 
should have been a disciple of his, had I been born in liis 
time. You may believe Abelard and Heloise were not 
forgot upon this occasion. If I do not mistake, I saw' you 
too every now' and then at a distance along tho trees ; 
il mo semhlo quo j’ai vu ce chien do visage la, quelque part. 
You^ seemed to call to me from the other side of tho 
precipice, but the noise of the river below was so great, 
that I really could not distinguish what you said ; it seemed 
to have a cadence like verse. In your next you will -be so 
good to let me know what it wns.“ The week wc have since 
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the deatbstnan of the seal,, and defile not the temple of 
tae Holy Ghost. Abhor those epicnres ■whose loose life 
hath made religiaii loathsome to yonr ears : and when 
they sooths you ■with terms of mastership, remember 
Rrjkerl Greene, whom they have often so fiatterecL perishes 
no's" for want of comfort. Bemember. gentlemen. Tom 
liv^ are like so many light tapers, that are ■with care 
delwered. to all of yon to maintain ; these ■with ■wind- 
pnued ■wrata may be estinguished, which dmhkennes pat 
out, which negifeeac-e let fall ; for man’s time of itself is 
not so shi^, but it is more shortened bv sin. The fire of 
my^ light is now at the last snn£, and the ■want of where- 
^ta to sustain it, there is no substance for life to feed ou- 
Tmst not, then (I beseech ve), to such weak sta'ws; for 
taey are as changeable in mind as in many attires'- Well, 
my hand is tired, and I am forc-ed to leave where I would 
b^m; for a ■whole book cannot contain their ■wrongs, 
which I am forced to knst up in some few lines of words, 
Diiircrue th'R you ehould live, though 
himeelf be dying, 

BOBnE."! GeESIvE- 

\GTtene & GTOolevmrik of TTif ; bought irifh a million of 
Repentance.] 


ADVICE TO A HASEIED WOKAS 

la t^ estate of minds, only governed bv the unwritten 
, at the beginninE live happilv 

toge Bherem there is a livelv image of that Golden 
^e, i^ch the aK^ories of the poets fisure unto us. For 
guided without absoluteness. Earth yielded 
Desert perished in reward, the names 
i ea luh and Po ve^ -were strange, no owing in particmlar, 
c improving of humours, the trafie besns love 

^ o * e , and the exchange bU for all : exorbitant abundance 
curions in those self-seeking arts, which tear 
■np the of the Earth for the private nse vA more than 

and honey. Notwithstanding, since in the vicissitudes 
o. and tmss, there must of necessity follow a Brazen 

^e, ■there on^t to be a discreet care in 'love • in resoect 
^ns advantage ■win else prove theirs that first ■usurp, 'and 
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brealdng through the laws of Nature, strive to set down their 
own reaches of will. 

Here Madame, had it been in your power, j'ou should have 
framed that second way of peace, studying to keep him 
from evil, whose corruption could not be without mis- 
fortune to you. For there is no man, but doth first fall 
from his duties to himself, before he can fall away from his 
duty to others. This second way is, that where affection 
is made 'but the gold, to hold a jewel far more precious 
than itself : I mean respect and reverence ; which two 
powers, -well mixed, have exceeding strong and strange 
variety of working. For instance, take Coriolanus, who — 
Plutarch saith — loved worthiness for his mother’s sake. 
And though true love contain them both, yet because 
our corruption hath, by want of differences, both confounded 
words and beings, I must vulgarly distinguish names, as 
they are current. 

The ways to this respect and reverence (as shadows 
to the bodies of worth) are placed not in the sense, but 
understanding ; where they stand upon diverse degrees and 
strengths of reason not to be approached with the flattering 
familiarity of inferior humours ; as having no affinity 
with desire and remorse, high or low estate. Whence we 
see kings sometimes receive them not from their vassals, 
but rather pay them as tributes to them. In this mystery 
lies hidden that which some call (applj'ing it to matters 
of Estate) the Art of Government ; others the Art of men j 
whereby equality is made unequal and freedom brought 
into subjection. Example aU Sovereign Estates command- 
ing over other men born as free as their rulers, and those 
sovereigns ruled again by the advantage of worth in their 
inferiors. . . . 

Therefore noble Lady, as the straight line shows both 
itself and the crooked : so doth an upright course of life 
yield all true ways of advantage, and by mastering our 
own affections, anatomizeth all inferior passions, making 
known the distinct branches out of which the higher 
powers of kindness, respect, and admiration do arise. _ A 
map, wherein we may by the same wisdom of moderation, 
choose for ourselves that which is least in the power of 
others. Besides, it plainly discovers that jealous^^ acknow- 
ledgeth advantage of worth, and so becomes the triumph 
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passed among ttie Alps has not equalled the single day upon 
that mountain, because the -vrinter sras rather too far 
advanced, and the v/eather a little foggy. However, it 
did not want- its beauties : the savage rudeness of the view 
is inconceivable without seeing it : I reckoned in one day 
thirteen cascade, the least of which was, I dare say, one 
hundred feet in height. 

T. Gbay . — LiiUrs [1739 : to 3Ir. West]. 


THE EACBEATESHTP 

Though I very well know the bland emollient saponaceous 
qualities both of sack and silver, yet if any great man 
would say to me ‘ I make you Rat-Etcher to* his ilajesty, 
with a salary of £300 a jEr and two butts of the bek 
ilaiaga ; and though it has been usual to catch a monse 
or two. for form’s sake, in public once a year, yet to yon, 
sir. we shall not stand upon these thin^,’ I ’cannot* say 
I should jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very. 
name of the office and call me Sinecure to the King's Jlajesty, 
I should still feel a little awkward, and think"^ everybody 
I saw smelt a rat about me ; but Ido not pretend to blame 
any one else that has not the same sensations; for my 
part I would rather be sergeant-trumpeter or pinmaker to 
the palace. Nevertheless I interest myself a little in the 
history of it, and rather wish somebodv mav accept it 
that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if* it be'retrievable, 
or ever had any credit. Rowe was, I think, the last man 
of character that had it. As to Settle, whom vou mention, 
he belonged to my lord mayor, not to the kms. Efcden 
\ was a person of great hopes in his youth, thongfi at last he 
turned out a drunken parson. Diyden was as disgracefnl 
office, from his character, as the poorest scribbler 
could have been from his verses. The office itself has 
always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age 
when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer by 
making him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one 
by setting him at war with the little frv of h?g own pro- 
fession, for there are poets little enough to enw even a 
poet laureate. 

T. Geay.— lef/era [1757 : to Mr. ilason]. 
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■ SHAKESPEABE — * AN EPSTAKT CBOW ’ 

If woeful experience may move you, gentlemen, to 
beware, or unheard-of UTCtchcdness entreat 3-00 to take 
heed, I doubt not but 3'ou will look back with sorrow on 
your time past, and endeavour with repentance to spend 
that which is to come. . . . Base-minded men all three of 
you, if by m3’ misery ye bo not warned ; for unto none of 
you (like me) sought those burs to cleave, those puppets, 
I mean, that speak from our mouths, those anties garnished 
in our colours. Is it not strange that I, to whom the}* all 
have been beholden, — is it not like that you, to whom thev 
all have been beholden, — shall (were ye in that case that 
I am now) be both of them at once forsaken ? Yes, trust 
them not : for there is an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s 
hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank- 
verse as the best of 3’ou ; and being an absolute Johannes 
factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
a country. Oh, that I might entreat your rare wits to be 
employed in more profitable courses, and let these apes 
imitate ymur past excellence, and never more acquaint 
them with your admired inventions ! I know the best 
husband of 3-00 all will never prove an usurer, and the 
kindest of them all will never prove a kind nurse : yet, 
whilst v’ou may, seek 3’Ou better masters ; for it is pit3' 
men of such rare wits should be subject to the pleasures of 
such rude grooms. 

In this I might insert two more, that both have writ 
against these buckram gentlemen ; but let their own work 
serve to witness against their own wickedness, if they per- 
severe to maintain any more such peasants.- For other new- 
comers, I leave them to the merc3'’ of these painted monsters, 
who (I doubt not) will drive the best minded to despise 
them : for the rest, it sldUs not though the3’ make a jest 
at them. 

But now return I again to 3-00 three, knowing m3’- misery 
is to you no news ; and let me heartily entreat 5’ou to be 
warned b3’ my’ harms. Delight not (as I have done) in 
irreligious oaths ; for from the blasphemer’s house a curse 
shall not depart. Despise drunkenness, which wasteth the 
wit, and making men all equal unto beasts. Fly’ lust, as 
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of libertines ; that ^ief is the punishment of 'WTong, or 
right ill-used ; curiosity ever returns ill news ; anger, how 
great soever it seems, is but a little humour, springing from 
opinion of contempt ; her causes less than vices, and so 
not worth3’ to be loved or hated ; but viewed, as lively’ 
images to show the strength and yet frailty of all passions : 
which passions being but diseases of the mind, do so 
dLsease-like ihirst after false remedies and deceiving 
visions ; as the weak become terrified wdth those glow- 
worm lights, out of which wise subjects often fashion arts 
to govern absolute monarchs by. For iladame, as nourish- 
ment which feeds and maintains our life, is vet the perfect 
pledge of our mortality : so are these light-moved passions 
true and assured notes of little natures, placed in what 
great estates soever. Besides, bj' this practice of obedience, 
there grow many more commodities. Since first, there is 

nesn by it, and either make it easy for you to become 
unfortunate, or at least find an easy and honourable 
papage out of her intricate lines and circles. Again, 
n it be true, which the philosophers bold, that virtues and 
vices, disagreeing in all things else, yet agree in this ; that 
where there is one in esse, in -posse there are all ; then cannot 
any excellent faculty of the mind he alone, but it must 
wisdom, patience, piety, and all other enemies 
ot Chance to accompany it ; as against and amongst all 
storms, a calmed and calming Mens adepfa. 

Sib Fclke Gke^uixe, Loed Beooke, A Letter 

sent to an honourable Lady. 


HEE HOME IS OS IHE DEEP ’ 

longer upon this string, and to speak a word 
which our nation do indeed 
fiiorr denied hut as in all former ages 

activity, stirrers abroad, and 
so in this most 

tamoim and peerless government of her most excellent 
Jlaje^ty, her snbjMts, through the special assistance and 
searching the most opposite corners 
wd quarters of the world, and to speak plainly, in com- 
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passing tlie vast globe of the earth more than once, have 
excelled all the nations and people of the earth. For, which 
of the kings of this land before her Majesty, had their 
banners ever been seen in the Caspian Sea ? which of them 
hath ever dealt with the Emperor of Persia, as her Jlajesty 
hath done, and obtained for her merchants large and loving 
privileges ? who ever saw before this regimen, an English 
Ligier in the stately porch of the Grand Signor at Con- 
stantinople 1 who ever found English consuls and agents 
at Tripolis in S3Tia, at Aleppo, at Babj’lon, at Balsara, 
and which is more, who ever heard of Englishman at Goa 
before now ? what English ships did heretofore ever anchor 
in the mightj^ river of Plate ? pass and repass the un- 
passable (in former opinion) strait of Magellan, range along 
the coast of Chili, Peru, and all the back side of Nova 
Hispania, further than anj' Christian ever passed, traverse 
the mighty breadth of the South Sea, land upon the 
Luzones in despite of the enemy, enter into alliance, 
amity, and traffic with the princes of the Moluccas, and the 
Isle of Java, double the famous Cape of Bona Speranza, 
arrive at the Isle of Santa Helena, and last of all return 
homo most richlj’' laden with the commodities of China, as 
the subjects of this now flourishing monarchj' have done 1 
Lucius Florus in the very end of his historj^ De Geslis 
Bomanonim rccordeth as a wonderful miracle, that the 
Seres (which I take to be the people of Cathajr, or China), 
sent ambassadors to Rome, to entreat friendship, as moved 
with the fame of the inajestj’^ of the Roman Empire. And 
have not we as good cause to admire, that the Kings of 
the Moluccas, and Java major, have desired the favour of 
her Llajesty, and the commerce and traffic of her people ? 
Is it not as strange that the bom naturals of Japan and 
the Philippines are here to be seen agreeing with our 
climate, speaking our language, and informing us of the 
state of their Eastern habitations ? For mine own part, 
I take it as a pledge of God’s further favour both unto us 
and them ; to them especiallj’, unto whose doors I doubt not 
in time shall be by us carried the incomparable treasure 
of the truth of Christianity, and of the Gospel, while we use 
and exercise common trade with their merchants. 

R. HAELtrrT. — The. Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques, and Discoveries of the Eiiglisli Nation. 
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COUNSEL TO ms CmLDEEN 

Chilbeen— I thank God I came well to Farrington 
this Saturday about five of the clock, and because I have 
some leisure at my inn, I could not spend that time more 
to my own contentment and your benefit than by mj' 
letter to give you afi good counsel. The subject uhereof 
at this time shall be concerning speech ; because much of 
the good or evil that befalls persons doth occasionalh' 
happen by the well or ill managing of that part of human 
conversation. I shall write as I have leisure and oppor- 
tunity, at other times, concerning other subjects. 

1. Let 3'our speech be true ; never speak anything for 
a truth which you know or believe to be false. It is a great 
sin against God, that gave j’ou a tongue to speak j’our 
mind, and not to speak a lie. It is a great offence against 
humanity itself ; for, where there is no truth, there can be 
no safe society betu'een man and man. And it is an 
injury to the speaker ; for, besides the base disreputation 
it casts upon him, it doth in time bring a man to that 
baseness of mind, that he can scarce tell how to teU truth 
or to avoid lying, even when he hath no colour of necessity 
for it; and, in time, he comes to such a pass, that as 
another man cannot believe he tells a truth, so he himself 
scarce knows when he tells a lie. 

2. As you must be careful not to lie, so you must avoid 
coming near it. You must not equivocate, you must not 
speak that absolutely, which you have but by hearsay or 
relation, you must not speak that as upon knowledge 
which yon have but by conjecture or opinion only. 

3. Let your words be few, especially when jmur betters, 
or grangers, or men of more experience or understanding 
are in place, for you do yourself at once two great mischiefs : 
(1) You betray and discover j'our o'wn weakness and 
folly ; (2) You rob yourself of that opportunity, which you 
might otherwise have, to gain knowledge, ■wisdom, and 
experience, by hearing those that j-ou silence by j-our 
impertinent talking. 

4. Be not over-earnest, loud, or violent in talking, for 
it is unseemly and earnest and loud talking make you 
overshoot and lose your business ; when you should be 
considering and pondering j-onr thoughts and how to 
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express them significnntly and to the purpose, you arc 
striving to keep your tongue going and to silence an 
opjionent, not M'ith rcason hut with noise. . . . 

1 have but little more to write at this time, but to widi 
and command you to remember my former counsels that I 
have often given j*ou. liegin and end the day with private 
prayer to God upon your laices ; read the Scriptures 
often and seriously; lie attentive to the public worship 
of God in tlie Church. Keep your.sclvc.s still in .^ome good 
employment ; for idlonc.ss i.s the Devil’s opportunity ami 
the nursery of vain and sinful thoughts, which corrupt the 
mind and disorder the life. Let the girls take care of such 
business of my family as Is proper for them, and their recrea- 
tions may bo walking abroad in the fields in fair or fro.sty 
mornings, some work with their needle, reading of history 
or hcrbals, setting of flowers or herbs, practising their music, 
and .such innocent and harmless exercises. Let the boj's be 
diligent at their books, and when they have perfomed 
their tasks, I do not den}’ them such recreations ns mnj’ bo 
hoalthj’, safe, and harmless. Bo you all kind and loving 
one to another, honouring your minister ; bo not bitter or 
harsh to my serr'ants, bo respectful to all, bear my absence 
patiently, and faithfully, and cheerfully. Do all things as if 
I were present among you and behold you, for you have a 
greater Father than I am, that always and in all places 
beholds you, and knows your hearts and thoughts. IStudj' 
to requite the love and care and expense of your father for 
you with dutifulness, observance, and obedience to him ; 
and account it an honour that God hath given you an 
opportunity in my absence, by your care, faithfulness, 
and industry, to pa_v some part of that debt that, bj' the 
laws of nature and gratitude, you owo unto me. Be 
frugal in my family, but let there be no want. Provide 
conveniently for the poor that come to my door. 

And I pray God to fill all j'oiu- hearts with His gi-acc, 
fear, and love, and to let you see the advantage and 
comfort of serving Him ; and that His blessing, and presence, 
and comfort, and direction, and providence, bo with you 
and over you all. I am your over loving father. 

Sir M. Halr . — Letter to his CMUrcn. 
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HOW TO K-EAU HESTOSr 

ly pernsal o£ historv. first, provide von some Tvriters in 
chronologT and cosmography. For if yon be ignorant of 
the times and places when and ivhere the things yon read 
were done, it cannot choose bnt breed confusion in yotrr 
reading, and make you many times grossly to slip and 
mistake in your discourse. When, therefore, you set to 
your book, have by you Helvious, his Chronology, and 
a map of the country in which yon are conversant ; and 
repair unto them to acquaint you with time and place, 
when and where yon are. K yon be versing the ancient 
histories, then provide you Ptolemy's maps, or Ortelius, his 
Conatus Geographici : if the latter, then some of the modem 
cards. As for method of reading history, note, that there 
are in stoiy two things especially considerable. First, the 
order of the story itself : and secondly, moral or statical 
observations for common life and practice. 

For the latter of these, there needs no method in reading ; 
all the method is in digesting yonr reading by bringing it 
into _hea^ or commonplaces or indices or tfie like. For 
in this kind read what books and in what order ye list, it 
matters not ; so your notes may be in some such order 
as may be nseful for you. For the former that is the 
course and order of the story : the order of reading ought 
to be the same with the orfer of the things themselves ; 
what was first done, that is to be read in the first place, 
what was next in the next place, and so forward : the 
succession and order of time and reading beins the 
same. This if you mean to observe exactlv (which I 
think it is not so necessary for yon to dof yon must 
range yonr anthors according to the times wherein the 
things they writ were ac-ted. and in the same order read 
them. 

Bnt before yon come to read the acts of any people, as 
those that intend to go to bowls will first see and view the 
ground upon which they are to play, so it shall not he 
amiss for you first to take a general view of that gronnd. 
which you mean more partic-ularly to traverse, by readins 
some short epitome. ... 

From the order of reading and the matters in reading to 
he observed, we come to the method of ohservEtion. What 
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order a\c are for our best use lo keep in entering our notes 
into our paper-books 

The eusloin wind) lititli most ])ivvniled hitherto «as 
connnanplacing, a thing at the first original very plain and 
siniiile ; hut by after-times much iiiereased, some luigment- 
ing the iiumlH’r of the heads, others inventing quainter 
forins of disposing them : tilt at length conunonpince books 
beeamo liUo unto the Roman llreviary or I\liHsal. It nas 
a great part of clerkdiiji to know liow lo use them. The 
vastness of tlio volumes, the iiuiltitiide of heads, the intri- 
cacy of disposition, the jiains of eommitting the liends to 
memory, and last, of the labour of so often turning the 
books to enter the observations in their duo places, nro 
tilings so expensive of time and industry, that nlthough at 
length the work comes to perfection, yet it is but like 
the silver mines in Wales, the profit vill hartlly quit tho 
pains. I have often doubted nith myself nhether or no 
there Mere any necessity of being so exactly methodical. 
First, because there bath not yet liccn found s method of 
that latitude, but little rending would furnish you with 
some things, vliich r\ould fall vitlunit the compass of it. 
Secondly, Iwcause men of confused, clnik and cloudy 
understandings, no beam or light of orrlcr and method can 
ever rectify ; whereas men of clear understanding, though 
but in a mediocrity, if they rend good books carefully, and 
note diligcntlj', it is impossible but they should find in- 
credible profit, though their notes lie never so confusedly. 
The strength of our natural memory, especially if no help 
it, by revising our own notes ; the nature of tlu’ngs thcni- 
selve.s, many times ordering tbcniselvcB, and tantum nou, 
telling us bow to range them ; a mediocrity of care to sec 
that matters be not too chaos-like, will \yitb verj’ small 
damage save us this great labour of being over-supor- 
stitiously methodical. And what though peraclvcnture 
something bo lost, Exilis clomvs cst, &c. It is a sign of 
great poverty of scholarship, where over^'thing that is lost 
is missed ; whereas rich and well-accomplishcd learning is 
able to lose many things with little or no inconvenience. 

J. Haw;s. — Golden Ecmainsl 
[Haufax, Loud. — Sec Savile.] 

L3 
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Balaam’s ass 

That no man may marvel to see Balaam have visions 
from God and utter prophecies from Him, his very ass hath 
his eyes opened to see the angel, which his master "could not, 
and his mouth opened to speak more reasonahlj' than his 
master. There is no beast deserves so much wonder as 
this of Balaam, whose common sense is advanced above 
the reason of his rider ", so as for the time the prophet is 
brutish, and the beast prophetical. Who can but stand 
amazed at the eye, at the tongue of this silly creature ? 
Bor so dull a sight, it was much to see a bodily* object that 
were not too apparent ; but to see that spirit which his 
rider discerned not, was far beyond nature. To hear a voice 
come from that month, which was used only to bra3', it 
was strange and uncouth : but to hear a beast, whose 
nature is noted for incapacity, to out-reason his master, 
a profKsed prophet, is in the very height of miracles. 
Yet can no heart stick at these, that considers the dis- 
pensation of the Almighty in both. Our eye could no 
more see a beast, than a beast can see an angel, if He bad 
not given this power to it. How easy is it for Him that 
made the ej'e of man and beast, to dim or enlighten it at 
His pleasure ! and if His power can make the very stones to 
speak, how much more a creature of sense. That evil .spirit 
spake in the serpent to our first parents ; why is it more 
that a spirit should speak in the mouth of a beast ? How 
ordinarily did the heathen receive their oracles out of 
stones and trees ! Do not we ourselves teach birds to 
speak those sentences they understand not ? We may 
wonder, we cannot distrust, when we compare the act with 
the Author, which can as easily create a voice without a 
bod3' as a body wthouti a voice. Who now can hereafter 
plead his simphcity and dullness of apprehending spiritual 
things, when he sees how God exalts the eyes of a beast, 
to see a spirit \ Who can be proud of seeing visions, since 
an angel appeared to a beast 1 neither was his skin better 
after it than others of his kind. Who can complain of 
his own rudeness and inability to reply in a good cause, when 
the ve^ beast is enabled by God to convince his master ? 
There is no month into which God cannot put words ; and 
how oft doth He choose the weak and umvise to confound 
the learned and mighty ! 
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Wliat had it Ijccn better for tlie nss to see tlic ancol, if 
iie had rushed stjll on liis sword ? Evils were as good not 
seen, as riot avoided ; but now he declines the way, and 
sarcs las burden. It were happy for perverse sinners, if 
tliey could learn of this beast, to run nwav from foreseen 
judgements. The revenging angel stands before us ; and 
tliough we know we shall ns sure die ns sin, j’ct rie have 
not the wit or grace to give back, though it bo with the hurt 
ot a toot, to save the body ; with the pain of the body, to 
save the soul. ' 

I see what furj' and .stripes the impatient prophet 
uestows on this poor beast, because he will not go on ; yet 
”•1 I biinself had perished. How oft do*we 

uisli those tilings, the not obtaining whereof is mercy ! 
U e gnidgc to be stayed in the way to death, and fl\’ on 
tiiose which oppose our perdition. 

I do not (ns who would not expect ?) see Balaam’s hair 
stand upright, nor himself alighting and appalled at this 
monster of miracles : but, ns if no now thing had happened, 
no returns words to the beast, full of anger, void of admira- 
tion ; whether his trade of sorccring had so inured him 
to receive voices from his familiars in shape of beasts, that 
this even seemed not strange to him ; or, whether his 
rage and covetousness had so transported him, that ho had 
no leisure to observe the unnatural unusualness of the 
event. Some men make nothing of those things, which 
overcome others with horror and astonishment. 

I hear the angel of God taking notice of the cruelty of 
italaam to his beast ; his first words to the unmerciful 
P^^Pnht arc in expostulating of his vTong. We little think 
it, but God shall call us to an account for the unkind and 
cruel usages of His poor mute creatures. He hath made us 
lords, not tyrants ; oivners, not tormentors : he that hath 
pven us leave to kill them for our use hath not given us 
leave to abuse them at our pleasure ; they are so our 
drudges, that they are our fellow's b3' creation. It was a 
sign the magician would easily wish to strike Israel with 
a curse, when he wished a sword to strike his harmless 
beast : it is ill falling into those hands whom beasts find 
unmerciful. 

J. Hall. — Goritcmplations. 


r 
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0>* THE SIGHT OF A GREAT UBRAEY' 

What a -n'orld of wit is here packed Tip to^®ther ! I 
know not, whether this sight doth more dismaj% comfort 
me ; it dismays me, to think that here is so ii^uch that 
I cannot know ; it comforts me, to think that t^s ranetj 
yields so good helps, to know what I should, ihere is no 
truer word than that of Solomon : ‘ There is end of 
making many books.’ This sight verifies it. T'^ere is no 
end : it were pitj" there should. God hath givfjn to man 
a busy soul ; the agitation whereof cannot but) througn 
time and experience, work out many hidden tmt^ • to 
suppress these, would be no other than injurious to 
kind, whose minds like unto so many candles should be 
kindled by each other. The thou^ts of our dptiherabon 
are most accurate : these we vent into our pap^ts. >> hat 
a happiness is it, that, without all ofience of neoromancy, 
I may here call up any of the ancient worthies ot learning, 
whether human or divine, and confer with them of all my 
doubts ! that I can, at pleasure, summon whPl® synods 
of reverend fathers and acute doctors from all the coasts m 
the earth, to give their well-studied judgements, id eh porms 
of question, which I propose I Neither can I cstst my eye 
casually upon any of these silent masters, but I must leaOT 
somewhat. It is a wantonness, to complain of choice. JSo 
law binds us to read all ; but the more we can tehe in a^ 
digest, the better-liking must the mind needs hO- Blessw 
be God, that set up so many clear lamps In H3 s Church : 
now, none, but the wilfully blind, can plead darkness. 
And blessed be the memory of those His faithful servants, 
that have left their blood, their spirits, their livPS> hi these 
precious papers ; and have willingly wasted themselves 
into these during monuments, to give light unto others. 

J. TTat.t. . — Occasional 


FEEEDOH THEEATEXED 

To form an adequate idea of the duties of this crisis, it 
will be necessary to raise your minds to a level with your 
station, to extend your views to a distant futurity, and to 
consequences the most certain, though most remote. By 
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a series of criminal enterprises, br the successes of guilty 
ambition, the liberties of Europe have been gradually 
extinguished ; the subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, 
and the free towns of Germany, has completed, that cata- 
strophe ; and wo are the only people in the eastern hemi- 
sphere who are in possession of equal laws and a free 
constitution. Erecdom, driven from every spot on the 
continent, has sought an as\’lum in a country which she 
always chose for her favourite abode ; but she is pursued 
even hero, and threatened with destruction. The inunda- 
tion of lawless power, after covering the whole earth, 
threatens to follow us here ; and we are most exactly, most 
critically placed in the only aperture where it can be 
successfully repelled, in the Thermopylae of the universe. 
As far as the interests of freedom are concerned, the most 
important by far of sublunar^' interests, you, my country- 
men, stand in the capacity of the federal representatives 
of the human race ; for with you it is to determine (under 
God) in what condition the latest posterity shall bo born ; 
their fortunes are entrusted to j-our care, and on your 
conduct at this moment depends the colour and complexion 
of their destiny. If liberty, after being extinguished on the 
continent, is suffered to expire here, whence is it ever to 
emerge in the midst of that thick night that will invest 
it ? It remains with you. then, to decide whether that 
freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke 
from the sleep of ages, to rmi a career of virtuous emulation 
in everything great and good ; the freedom which dispelled 
the mists of superstition, and invited the nations to behold 
their God ; whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, 
the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence ; the 
freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and 
embellished life with innumerable institutions and im- 
provements, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for 
you to decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be 
clothed with a funeral pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. 
It is not necessary to await your determination. In the 
solicitude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of such 
a trust, every thought of what is afflicting in warfare, 
every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you are 
impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized world. 
<3o, then, ye defenders of j'our country, accompanied with 
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everr auspieions omen. ; advance vitli alacrity into the 
field, "wliere God Himself musters the hosts to war. Eeligion 
is^ too mnch interested in yonr success not to lend yon her 
aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selectcst' in- 
fluence. While yon are engaged in the field, many will 
repair to the closet, many to the sanctnary ; the faithful 
of eve^ name will employ that prayer which has power 
with. God ; the feeble hands which are unequal to any 
other weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit; anil 
feom myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of 
intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its 
ascent to heaven with the shouts of battle and the shock, 
of arms. 

While you bave everything to fear from the success of 
the enemy, j-ou have every means of preventing that 
success, so that it is next to impossible for vietoiy not to 
cTOWTi yonr exertions. The extent of your resources, under 
God, is equal to the justice of vour cause. But should 
Providence determine otherwise,' should vou fall in this 
struggfe, should the nation fall, you will have the satisfac- 
tion (the purest allotted to man) of having performed yonr 
part ; your names will be enrolled with the most iHustrions 
dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as they 
revolve the events of this period (and they will incessantly 
revolve them), will turn to you a reverential eye, while 
they mourn over the freedom which is entombed in vour 
sepnlchre. I cannot bnt imagine the virtuous heroes, 
l^slaiore, and patriots, of every age and country, are 
bendmg from their elevated seats to witness this contest, 
as if they were mcapable, till it be brought to a favourable 
5 enjoying their eternal repose. Enjov that repose, 

' immortals I Your mantle fell when yon ascended 

ana thon^nds, inflamed with yonr spirit, and impatient 
to f^d m your steps, are ready to ‘ swear by Him that 
stteth upon the throne, and li'veth for ever and ever,’ 
they will protect Freedom in her last asylum, and never 
de-sert that cause which you sastained bv vour labours, 
and cemented with your blood. And thou, sole Euler 
aiMng the children of men, to whom the .shields of the 
earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou Host Hjahtv,’ go 
lorth with our hosts in the day of battle! Impa'rt, In 
addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of 
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success which springs from thy presence ! Pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed ’heroes ! Inspire them with 
thine own; and, while led by thine hand, and fighting 
under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in overv 
valley, and in cverj'^ plain, what the prophet beheld by the 
same illumination — chariots of fire, and horses of ’fiie ! 
‘ Then shall the strong man bo as tow, and the maker of 
it as a spark ; and thej' shall both burn together, and none 
shall quench them.’ 

R. H.\ix . — The Seniments proper 
to the present Crisis. 


UOHT rnOM THE WTEST 

It is not unjust to claim for these islands tho honour of 
having fimt withstood tho dominant ignorance, and oven 
led the wajr in the restoration of knowledgo. As early ns 
the sixth century, a little glimmer of light was perceptible 
in tho Irish monasteries ; and in tho next, when IVnnco 
and Italy had sunk in deeper ignorance, they stood, not 
quite where national prejudice has sometimes placed them, 
but certainly in a very I'cspcctablo position. That island 
both drew students from tho continent, and sent forth 
men of comparative eminence into its schools and churches. 
I do not find, however, that thej' contributed much to the 
advance of secular, and espccialty of grammatical learning. 
This is rather duo to England, and to tho happy influence 
of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, an Asiatic Greek 
by birth, sent hither b}' tho Pope in C6S. through whom 
and his companion Adrian, some knowledge of tho Latin 
and even Greek languages was propagated in the Anglo- 
Saxon church. The Venerable Bede, ns ho was nfterwaids 
styled, early in tho eighth century, surpasses evorjf other 
name of our ancient literary annals ; and though little 
more than a diligent compiler from older writers, may 
perhaps be reckoned superior to any man whom tho 
world (so low had tho East sunk, like tho West) then 
possessed. A desire of knowledge grew up ; tho school of 
York, somewhat later, beenmo respectable, before any 
liberal education had been established in Prance, and from 
this came Alenin, a man fully equal to Bede in ability. 
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thon^ not in erndition. By his assistance, and that ot 
one or t-5vo Italians, Charlemagne laid in his vast dominions 
the fonridations of learning, according to the standard 
of that age, irhich dispelled, at least for a time, some 
part of the gross ignorance -wherein his empire had heen 
enveloped. 

The praise of having originally established schools 
belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth centnry. 
They came in place of the imperial schools overthrown hy 
the barbarians. In the do-wnfall of that temporal dominion, 
a spiritnal aristocracy was providentially raised np, to save 
from extinction the remains of learning, and religion itself. 
Some of those schools seem to have heen ’preserved in the 
sonth of Italy, though merely, perhaps, for elementary 
instmc-tion ; but in France the barbarism of the latter 
llerovingian period was so complete that, before the reign 
of Charlemagne, aU liberal studies had come to an end. 
Kor was Italy in a much better state at bis accession, 
though he called two or three scholars from thence to his 
literary councils. The libraries were destroyed, the schools 
chiefiy closed ; wherever the Lombard dominion extended, 
illiteracy was its companion. 

H. Haij-A3I. — Introduciion to the 
Likratvre of Europe. 


TTAIJCS 

‘Lr good prose (says Frederic Schlegel) every word 
should he underlined.’ That is, every word should he the 
right word ; and then no word would he righter than 
another. There are no italics in Plato. 

\Vhat I asks Holofemes ; did Plato p-rinfc his hoots all 
in romans ? 

In mentioning Plato, I mentioned him whose style seems 
to he the summit of perfection. ... 

Two large classes of persons in these days are fond of 
underlining their words. 

It is a favourite practice -with a number of female 
Ictter'-writers, — those, I mean, who have not yet crost- 
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over the river of sclf-eonsoioiisncss into the region of 
quiet, unobtrusive grace, and whoso intellectual pulses 
are ahvaj's in a flutter, at one moment thumping, the 
next scarcely perceptible. Their consciousness of no- 
meaning worries them so, that the meaning, which they 
arc aware is not in any words thej* can use, they try to put 
into them by scoring them, like a leg of pork, which their 
letters now and then much resemble. 

On the other hand some men of vigorous minds, but 
more conversant with things than with words, and who, 
having never studied composition as an art, have not 
learnt that the real force of style must be effortless, and 
consi.sts mainly in its simplicity and appropriateness, fancj’ 
that common words arc not half strong enough to say 
what they want to say ; and so they try to strengthen 
them bj’ writing them in a different character. . . . 

To a refined taste a parti-lettered page is luiich as 
if a musician were to strike a note cverj' now and then 
in a uTong kc3', for the sake of startling attention. 

J. C. ELvre. — Guesses ai Trutlu 


WHY COMMOKWEALTHS FALL 

In the common experience of good architecture, there is 
nothing more known than that buildings stand the firmer 
and the longer for their own weight, nor ever swerve 
through an^' other internal cause than that their materials 
are corruptible ; but the people never die, nor, as a political 
hodj', arc subject to anj' other corruption than that which 
derives from their government. Unless a man will deny 
the chain of causes, in which he denies God, ho must also 
acknowledge the chain of effects ; wherefore there con be 
no effect in Nature that is not from the first cause, and 
those successive links of the chain, without which it could 
not have been. Now except a man can show the contrary 
in a commonwealth, if there he no cause of corruption in 
the first make of it, there can never he any such effect. 
Let no man’s superstition impose profaneness upon this 
assertion ; for as man is sinful, hut yet the universe is 
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perfect, so may the citizen he sinful, and yet the commoa- 
•wealth he perfect. And as man, seeing the ^vorM is per- 
fect, can never commit any such sin as shall render it 
imperfect, or bring it to a natural dissolution, so the 
citizen, where the commonwealth is perfect, cs.n never 
commit any such crime as will render it imperfect, or brmg 
it to a natural dissolution. To come to experience : ^ emce, 
notwithstanding we have found some flaws in it, is the 
only commonwealth in the make whereof no man can fine 
a cause of dissolution ; for which reason we behold her 
(though she consists of men that are not without sin) at 
this day -svith one thousand years upon her back, yet for 
any internal cause, as young, as fresh, and free from decav, 
or any appearance of it, as she was bom : but whatever m 
IS^ature is not sensible of decay by the course of a thonsaiid 
years, is capable of the ahoie age of Nature ; by which 
calculation, for any check that I am able to give myselt, 
a commonwealth, rightly ordered, may for any internal 
causes be as immortal or long-lived as the world. But if 
this be true, those commonwealths that ate naturally 
fallen, mnst have derived their ruin from the rise of them- 
Israel and Athens died not natural but violent deaths.^ in 
which manner the world itself is to die. We are speaking 
of those causes of dissolution which are natural to govern- 
ment- ; and they are but two, either contradiction or 
inequality. If a commonwealth be a contradiction, she 
most needs destroy herself ; and if she he unequal, it tends 
to strife, and strife to ruin. By the former of these fefl 
Lacedemon, by the latter Rome. Lacedemon being made 
altogether for war, and yet not for increase, her natural 
progress became her natural dissolution, and the building 
of her own victorious hand too heavy for her foundation, 
so that she fell indeed by her own weight. Bnt Rome 
perished through, her native inequality, which how it 
inveterated the bosoms of the senate and the people each 
against other, and even to death, has been shown at large. 

Look well to it, my lords, for if there be a contradiction 
or inequality in yonr commonwealth it most fall ; but if it 
has neither of these, it has no principle of mortality, 

J. HAHEixoro^r. — -Oceana. 
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AMONG TJIE FOnxy-NlNERS 

The assemblage numbered about a hundred men. One 
or two of these were actual fugitives from justice, some 
were criminal, and all were reckless. Physically, they 
exhibited no indication of their j’ast lives and character. 
The greatest scamp had a Raphael face, with a profusion 
of blond hair ; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melancholy 
air and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet ; the coolest 
and most coimagcous man was scarcely over five feet in 
height, with a soft voice and an embarrassed timid manner. 
The term ‘ roughs ’ applied to them was a distinction rather 
than a definition. Perhaps in the minor details of fingers, 
toes, ears, &c,, the camp ma5' have been deficient, hut these 
slight omissions did not detract from their aggregate force. 
The strongest man had but three fingers on his right hand ; 
the best shot had hut one ej’c. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men that wore 
dispersed around the cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. The only outlet 
was a steep trail over the summit of a hill that faced tho 
cabin, now illuminated by the rising moon. Tho suffering 
woman might have seen it from the rude bunk whereon 
she lay — seen it winding like a silver thread until it was 
lost in tho stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added sociability to the 
gathering. By degrees the natural levity of Roaring Camp 
returned. Bets were freely offered and taken regarding the 
result. Three to five that ‘ Sal would get through with it ’ ; 
oven, that tho child would survive ; side bets as to the 
sex and complexion of the coming stranger. In tho midst 
of an excited discussion an exclamation came from those 
nearest the door, and the camp stopped to listen. Above 
tho swaying and moaning of the pines, the swift rush of 
tho river, and the crackling of the fire, rose a sharp querulous 
cry — a cry unlike anything heard before in the camp. 
The pines stopped moaning, tho river ceased to rush, and 
tho fire to crackle. It seemed as if Nature had stopped to 
listen too. 

P. Bret Habte. — The Luck of Soaring Camj). 
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Tr05IA^’S CEKTROHITi' AXD STEE^^GTH 

Tee Eererend 3Ir. Eimmesdale bent his head, in silent 
prayer, as it seemed, and then came forvs'ard. 

‘Hester Prynne.’ said he, leaning over the balcony, and 
looking down steadfastly into her eyes, ‘thou hearest' 
what this good man says, and seest the accountability 
under which I labour. K thou feelest it to be for thy 
soul’s peace, and that thy earthly punishment will thereby 
be made more effectual to salvation, I charge thee to speak 
out the name of thy fellow sinner and fellow sufferer'. 
Be not silent from am* mistaken pity and tenderness for 
him ; for, believe me, He.ster, though he were to step 
down from a high place, and stand there beside thee, on 
thy pedestal of shame, yet better were it so than to hide 
a guilty heart through life. What can thy silence do for 
him, except it tempt him — yea, compel him, as it were — 
to add hypocrisy to sin ? Heaven hath granted thee an 
open ignominy, that thereby thou mayest work out an 
open triumph over the evil uithin thee, and the sorrow 
without. Take heed how thou deniest to him — who, per- 
chance, hath not the courage to grasp it for himself— the 
bitter, but wholesome cup that is now presented to thy' 
lipsl’ 

The yormg pastor’s voice was tremnlou.sly sweet, rich, 
deep, and broken. The feeling that it so evidently mani- 
fested, rather than the direct purport of the words, caused 
it to vibrate within all hearts, and brought the listeners 
into one accord of sympathy. Even the poor baby, at 
Hester s bosom, was affected by the same influence ; for it 
directed its hitherto vacant gaze towards 3Ir, Eimmesdale, 
and held up its little arms, with a half -pleased, half-plain- 
tive murmur. So powerful seemed the minister's appeal, 
that the people could not believe but that Hester Piyune 
would speak out the guilty name ; or else that the guilty 
one himself, in whatever high or lowly plac-e he .stood, 
■would be drawn forth by an inward and inevitable neces- 
sity, and compelled to ascend the scaffold. 

Hester shook her head. 

‘ Woman, transgress not beyond the limits of Heaven’s 
mercy 1 ’ c-ried the Eeverend ilr. Wilson, more harshly 
than before. ‘That little babe hath been gifted with 
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a voice, to second and confirm the counsel whicli thou hast 
heard. Speak -out the name ! That, and thy repentance, 
may avail to take tho scarlet letter off thy breast ’ 

‘ Never,’ replied Hester Prjnine, looking, not at ]\Ir. 
Wilson, but into the deep and troubled ej-es of tho younger 
clergyman. ‘ It is too deeply'’ branded. Ye cannot take it 
off. And -would that I miglit endure his agonj’, as well as 
mine ! ’ 

‘ Speak, woman ! ’ said another voice, coldly and 
sternly, proceeding from tho crowd about the scaffold. 
‘ Speak ; and give your child a father ! ’ 

‘ I will not speak ! ’ answered Hester, turning pale as 
death, but responding to the voice, which she too surely 
recognized. ‘ And my child must seek a heavenly’- Father ; 
she shall never know an earthly one ! ’ 

‘ She will not speak ! ’ murmured Jlr. Dimmesdale, who, 
leaning over the balcony, with his hand upon his heart, 
had awaited the result of his appeal. Ho now drew back, 
with a long respiration. ‘ Wondrous strength and genero- 
sity of a woman’s heart 1 She will not speak ! ’ 

N. Hawthoeke. — T/ ie Scarlet Letter. 


THE FAUN OF PEAXITELES 

The Faun is tho marble image of a young man, leaning 
his right arm on the trunk or stump of a tree : one hand 
hangs carelessl 5 ' by his side ; in the other he holds the 
fragment of a pipe, or some such sylvan instrument of 
music. His only garment — a lion’s skin, with the claws 
upon his shoulder — falls half-way dowi his back, leaving 
the limbs and entire front of the figure nude. The form, 
thus displayed, is marvellously graceful, but lias a fuller and 
more rounded outline, more flesh, and less of heroic muscle 
than the old sculptors were wont to assign to their types 
of masculine beauty. The character of the face corresponds 
with the figure ; it is most agreeable in outline and feature, 
but rounded and somewhat voluptuously developed, 
especiallj- about the throat and chin ; the nose is almost 
straight, but very slightly curves inward, therebj'- acquiring 
an indescribable charm of geniality and huniour. The 
mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems so nearly to 
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smile outright, that it calls forth a responsive smile. 
The whole statue — ^unlike anything else that ever was 
wrought in that severe material of marble — conveys the 
idea of an amiable and sensual creature, easy, mirthful, 
apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being toOch(^ by 
pathos. It Ls impossible to gaze long at this stone image 
without conceiving a kindly sentiment towards it, as_ if 
its substance were warm to the touch, and imbued with 
actual h'fe. It comes very close to some of our pleasantest 
sympathies. 

Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, of any high 
and heroic ingredient in the character of the Faun, that 
makes it so delightful an object to the human eve and to 
the frailty of the human heart. The being here represented 
is endowed with no principle of virtue, and would be 
incapable of comprehending such; but he would be true 
and honest by dint of his simplicity. IVe should expect 
from him no sacrifice or eSort for an Sbstract cause ; there 
is not an atom of martyr’s stuff in aE that softened marble ; 
but he has a capacity for strong and warm attachment, 
and might act devotedly through its impulse, and even 
die for it at need. It is possible, too, that the Faun 
might be educatc-d through the medium of his emotions, 
so that the coarser animal portion of his nature might 
eventually be thrown into the hackgronnd, though never 
utterly expelled. 

The animal nature, indeed, is a most essential part of the 
Faun's composition : for the characteristics of the hrnte 
creation meet and combine with those of humanity in this 
strange yet true and natural conception of antique poetrj' 
and art. Praxiteles has subtly diffused throughout his 
work that mute mystery which so hopelessly perplexes us 
whenever we attempt to gain an intellectual or sympathetic 
kno%rledge of the lower orders of creation. The riddle is 
indicated, however, only by two definite signs ; these are 
the two ears of the Faun, which are leaf-shap^, tenninating 
in little peaks, like those of some species of animals. Though 
not so seen in the marble, they are probably to be considered 
as clothc-d in fine, downy fur. In the coarser representations 
of this class of mythological creatures, there is another token 
of brute kindred — a certain caudal appendage : which, if 
the Faun of Praxiteles must be supposed to possess it at 
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nil, is liicldcn hy the lion’s skin lliat forms his garment. 
The pointed and furr\' cans, therefore, are the sole indications 
of his wild, forest nature. 

Only a sculptor of the finest imagination, the most 
delicate taste, the sweetest feeling, and tlio rarest artistic 
skill — in a word, a sculptor and a poet too — could have 
fir-st dreamed of a Faun in this guise, and then have 
.succeeded in imprisoning the sportive and friskj’ thing m 
marble. 

X. H,v\^tiiorxe. — Transfomalion . 


ON' OOING A JODKN'EY 

Oke of the plcasante.st things in the world is going 
a journey ; but I like to go bj*- mj'sclf. I can enjoy society 
in a room ; but out of doors, nature is company enough 
for me. I am then never less alone than when alone. 

The fields his study, nature iv.is his book. 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same 
time. When I am in the country I wish to vegetate like 
the country. I am not for criticizing Jicdgerows and black 
cattle. I go out of town in order to forget the town and 
all that is m it There are those who for this purpose go 
to watering-places, and carr3' the metropolis with them. 
I like more elbow-room, and fewer incumbrances. I like 
solitude, when I give myself up to it, for the sake of soli- 
tude ; nor do I ask for 

a friend in mj retreat, 

AYhom I may wtisper solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journc3' is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, 
feel, •do, just as one pleases. We go a journey chicfl3’’ W 
be free of all impediments and of all inconveniences ; to 
leave ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. It 
is because I want a little breathing-space to muse on 
indiSerent matters, where contemplation 

hlaj’ plume her feathers and let grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 

tVero all too rufllcd, and sometimes impaired, 

that I absent m3-self from the town for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by m3'self . Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbuiy, to exchange 
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good things Tvith and vary the same stale topics over again, 
for once let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me 
the clear hlue sky over my head, and the green turf beneath 
my feet, a winding road before me, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner — and then to thinking ! It is hard if 
I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, 
I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder 
rolling cloud I plunge into my past being, and revel there, 
as the sunburnt Indian plunges headlong into the wave 
that wafts him to his native shore. Then long-forgotten 
things, like sunken vrack and sumless treasuries, burst 
upon mj" eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be 
myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken by 
attempts at wit or dull commonplaces, mine is that 
undisturbed silence of the heart which alone is perfect 
eloquence. No one likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, 
argument, and analysis better than I do ; but I some- 
times had rather be without them. Leave, oh leave me 
to my repose ! I have just now other business in hand 
which would seem idle to you. but is ndth me very stuff 
o’ the conscience. Is not this wild rose sweet without 
a comment 1 Does not this daisy leap to my heart' set in 
its coat of emerald ? 

W. Hazuxt. — Table-Talk. 


oy rAHILIAE STYLE 

It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people 
mistake a famiUar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to 
write without affectation is to write at random. On the 
contrary, there is nothing that requires more precision,'and, 
if I may so say, purity of expression, than the style I am 
speaking of. It utterly rejects not only all immeaning 
pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, 
slipshod allusions. It is not to take the first word that 
offers, but the best word in common use ; it is not to 
throw words together in any combinations we please, but to 
follow and avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language. 
To write a genuine familiar or truly English style is to 
ivrite as any one would speak in common conversation 
who had a thorough command and choice of words, or who 
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oonH discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting 
aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. . . . 

It is easj' to affect a pompous style, to use a word twice 
as big as the thing you want to express ; it is not so easy to 
pitch upon the very word that exactly fits it. Out of eight 
or ten words equally common, equally intelligible, with 
nearly equal pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety and 
discrimination to pick out the very one the preferableness 
of which is scarcely perceptible, but decisive. The reason 
why I object to Dr. Johnson’s style is that there is no 
discrimination, no selection, no variety in it. He uses 
none but ‘ tall, opaque words taken from the ‘ first row 
of the rubric ’ — ^words with the greatest number of syllables, 
or Latin phrases with merely English terminations. If a fine 
style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it would 
be fair to judge of an author’s elegance by the measureinent 
of his words and the substitution of foreign circumlocutions 
(with no precise associations) for the mother tongue. . . . 

The florid style is the reverse of the familiar. The last 
is employed as an unvarnished medium to convey ideas; 
the first is resorted to as a spangled veil to conceal the want 
of them. When there is nothing to be set down but words, 
it costs little to have them fine. Imok through the diction- 
ary', and cull out a fioriUginm, rival the iulippomania. 
Jionge high enough, and never mind the natiiral com- 
plexion. The vulgar, who are not in the secret, will admire 
the look of preternatural health and vigour ; and the 
fashionable, who regard only appearances, will be delighted 
with tlie imposition. Keep to your sounding generalities, 
your tinkling phrases, and all will he well. Swell out an 
unmeaning truism to a perfect tympany of style. _ A 
thought, a distinction is the rock on which all this brittle 
cargo of verbiage splits at once. 

W. Eazlitt. — Table-Talk. 


THE ENGLISH EABELAIS 

John Bungle is the English Rabelais. This is an author 
with whom, perhaps, many of our readers are not acqiiamtea, 
and wiiom we therefore wish to introduce to their notice. 
As most of our countrymen debght in English generals ano 
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in English admirals, in English courtiers and in English 
kings, so our great delight is in English authors- 
The soul of Francis Rabelais passed into John Amor}', 
the author of The. Life and Adventures of John Bunck. 
Both n'erc ph5'sicians, and enemies of too much gravitj’. 
Their great business svas to enjoy life. Rabelais indulges 
his spirit of sensuality in nine, in dried ncats-tongues, in 
Bologna sausages, in botargos. John Buncle shows the 
same symptoms of inordinate satisfaction in tea and bread- 
and-butter. While Ptabelais roared nith Friar John and 
the monks, John Buncle gossiped irith the ladies ; and noth 
equal and uncontrolled gaiety. These two authors possess^ 
all the insolence of health, so that their works give a fillip 
to the constitution ; but they carried off the exuberance 
of their natural spirits in different ways. The title of one 
of Piabelais’ chapters (and the contents answer to the title) 
is, ‘ How they chirped over their cups.’ The title of 
a corresponding chapter in John Buncle would run thus; 
‘The author is invited to sjjend the evening with the 
divine Miss Hawkins, and goes accordingly — ^with the de- 
lightful conversation that ensued.’ Natural philosophers 
are said to extract sunbeams from ice ; our author has 
performed the same feat upon the cold quaint subtleties 
of theology. — ^His constitutional alacrity overcomes eveiy 
obstacle. He converts the thorns and briars of contro- 
versial divinity' into a bed of roses. He leads the most 
refined and virtuous of their sex through the mazes of 
inextricable problems with the air of a man walking 
a minuet in a drawing-room ; mixes up in the most natural 
and careless manner the academy of compliments with the 
yudiraents of algebra ; or passes \vitk rapturous indiffer- 
ence from the First of St. John and a disquisition on the 
Lo^os to the no less metaphysical doctrines of the prin- 
ciple of self-jireservation or the continuation of the sjiecies. 
John Buncle is certainly one of the most singular produc- 
tions in the language ; and herein lies its peculiarity. It is 
a Unitarian romance •, and one in which the soul and hody 
are equally attended to. 

W. Hazlitt. — The Bound Table 
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THE AST OF LEAVING OFF 

Which, of all defects, lias been the one most fatal to 
a good style ? The not knowing when to come to an end. 
Take some inferior mriter’s works. Dismiss nearty all the 
adjectives ; w'hen he uses many substantives, either m 
juxtaposition, or in some dependence on each other, reduce 
him to one ; do the same thing with the verbs ; finallj', 
omit all the adverbs ; and you will, perhaps, find out that 
this UTiter had sometliing to say, which you might never 
have discovered, if you had not removed the superfluous 
words. Indeed, in thinldng of the kind of VTiting that 
is needed, I am reminded of a stanza in a wild Arab song, 
which runs thus. 

Terrible ho rode alone. 

With his Yemen sword for aid; 

Ornament it carried none. 

But the notches on the blade. 

So, in the best writing, only that is ornament which 
shows some service done, which has some dint of thought 
about it. 

Then there is a whole class of things wliich, though good 
in themselves, are, often, entirely spoilt by being carried 
out too far and inopportunely. Such are punctiliousness, 
neatness, order, labour of finish, and even accuracy. The 
man who does not know how to leave off, will make 
accuracy frivolous and vexatious. And so with all the rest 
of these good things, people often persevere with them so 
inaptly and so inopportunely as to contravene all their real 
merits. Such people put me in mind of plants which, be- 
longing to one countr}’' and having been brought to another, 
persist in flowering in those months in which thej', or their 
ancestors, were used to flower in the old countr3'. There 
is one in a garden near me which in Februarj' delights 
to show the same gaj"^ colours for a day or two here, in 
these northern climes, vith which it was wont to indulge 
the far-off inhabitants of countries near the Black Sea. 
It is in vain that I have remonstrated with this precocious 
shrub about its showing its good qualities at so inappro- 
priate a period ; and in fact it can make so good an 
answer to any man who thus addresses it, that, perhaps, 
it is better to saj' nothing and pass bj', thinking only of 
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onr o-OTi fanlts in this respect — and then, indeed, the shrub 
Trill not have floTvered quite in vain, if it has been onlv 
for a single day. 

A similar error in not knoTving when to leave off occurs in 
the exercise of the critical faculty, Tvhich some men use 
till they have deadened the creative : and, in like manner, 
men cavil and dissect and dispute till that which was merely 
meant as a means of discovering error and baffling false 
statemeht, becomes the only end they care about — ^the 
truth for them. 

Sm A. Helps. — Companions of my Soliiade. 


A KXIGBTLV OBLIGATION 

Passing two or three days here, it happened one evening 
that a daughter of the Duchess, of about ten or elevro 
years of age, going one evening from the castle to walk in 
the meadows, myself with divers French gentlemen attended 
her and some gentlewomen that were with her ; this young 
lady wearing a knot of ribband on her head, a French 
chevalier took it suddenly and fastened it to his hatband ; 
the young lady, offended, herewith demands her ribband, 
but he refusing to restore it, the young lady addressing 
herself to me, said, ilonsieur, I pray get my ribband from 
that gentleman. Hereupon, going towards him. I cour- 
teously, with my hat in my hand, desired, him to do me the 
honour that I may deliver the lady her ribband or bouquet 
again ; but he roughly amswering me. Do you think I 
give it yon, when I have refused it to her f I replied, XaV 
then, sir, I Trill make you restore it by force : whereupon 
also putting on my hat and reaching at his, he to save 
himself ran away, and after a long course in the meadow, 
finding that I had almost overtook him, he turned short, 
and running to the young lady was about to put the ribband 
in her hand, when I seizing upon bis arm, said to the young 
lady, It was I that gave it. Pardon me, quoth she, it is be 
that gives it me : I said then. Madam, I will not contradict 
you, but if he dare say that I did not constrain him to give 
it, I will fight with him. The French gentleman answered 
nothing thereunto for the present, and so conducted the 
young lady again to the castle. The next day I desired 
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Mr. Aurelian Townsend to tell the French cavalier that 
either he must confess^ that I constrained him to restore 
the ribband, or fight with me ; but the gentleman, seemg 
him unwilling to accept of this challenge, went out from 
the place, whereupon I following him, some of the gentle- 
men that belonged to the Constable taking notice hereof 
acquainted him therewith, who sending for the French 
cavalier, checked him W’ell for his sauciness, in taking the 
ribband aw^ay from his grandchild, and afterwards bid him 
depart his house ; and this was all that I ever heard of the 
gentleman, with whom I proceeded in that manner because 
1 thought myself obliged thereunto b3'^ the oath taken 
when I was made Knight of the Bath, as I formerly related 
upon this occasion. 

E. Herbert, Lord Herbert oe Cherbury. — 
Life loritlen by himself. 


THE parson’s library 

The Country Parson’s library is a holy fife : for (besides 
the blessing that that brings upon it, — there being a promise, 
that if the Kingdom of God be first sought, all other things 
shall be added) even itsefi is a sermon . For the temptations 
with which a good man is beset, and the ways which he 
used to overcome them, being told to another, whether in 
private conference, or in the Church, are a sermon. He 
that hath considered how to carry himself at table about 
his appetite, if he tell this to another, preacheth ; and much 
more feelingly, and judiciously, than he wTites his rules of 
temperance out of books. So that the parson having 
studied and mastered all his lusts and affections within, 
and the whole army of temptations without, hath ever 
so many sermons readj' penned, as he hath victories. 
And it fares in this as it doth in physic : he that hath been 
sick of a consumption, and know's what recovered him, is 
a phj’sician, so far as he meets with the same disease and 
temper ; and can much better and particularlj’ do it, than 
he that is generall3’' learned, and was never sick. And if 
the same person had been sick of all diseases, and were 
recovered of all, by things that ho knew, there were no 
such ph3’sician as he, both for skill and tenderness. Just 
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¥o it is in Divinity, and that not Tvithont manifest reason : 
for though, tbs temptations may be diverse in dives 
Christians, 3'et the victory h alike in all, being bv* the sek* 
same Spirit. Xeither is this tme only in the military state 
of a Christian life, but even in the peaceable also ; vcG 
the servant of God, freed for a while from temptation, in 
a quiet sweetness seeks how to please his God. TUms 
the Parson, considering that repentance is the grpt 
virtue of the Gosf>el, and one of the first steps of lAss^p 
God, having for his otvn use ezaminerl the nature of it, n 
able to erplam it after to others. And particularly, having 
doubted sometimes whether his rc'pentance were true,_or 
at least in that degree it ought to be, since he found him- 
self sometimes to weep more for the loss of some temporm 
things, than for oSendin^ God, he came at length to thra 
To.olutioa, that repentance is an ac-t of the mind, not^rc 
the \yyly, even as the original signifies ; and that the chi-i 
thing which God in Seripthres requires is the heart and the 
spirit, and to worship him in truth and spirit. "Wheiefom 
in case a Christian endeavour to weep, and cannot, £12^ 
we are not masters of oar bodies, this snSceth. 
comequently he found that the essence of repentant* 
(that it mav' be alike in all God’s children, which as concern- 
ing weeping it cannot be, some being a more melting 
temper than other-;) consisteth in a true detestation of the 
soul, abhorring and rc-nouncing sin, and turning 
God in truth of heart, and nev-mes? of life ; which acts of 
repentance are and mast be found in all God's servants- 
Xot that weeping is not useful, where it can be (that f-o 
the body maj- join in the grief, as it did in the sin), bnt 
that, so the other acts be, that is not necessary ; so that 
he as truh' repents, who performs the other acts of repent- 
ance, when he cannot more, as he that weeps a fiood Oi. 
tear-. This irL-truction and comfort the Parson gettmg 
for himself, w hen he tcll= it to others bc-eomes a sermon. Th| 
like he doth in other Christian virtnes, as of faith, aoa 
love, and the cases of couscience belonging thereto, wherein 
(as: ht. Paul implies that he ought, Bomans ii) he first 
prc-acbeth to himself, and then to others. 

C. Heesest, — A Priotl lo the. T emyk. 
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UFE IS PABIS 

Here is as great variety of company as can be imagined : 
coteries to suit one in every humour (except a melancholy 
one) that one can be in. I dine sometimes with a set of 
beaitx csprits, among which old FonteneUe presides. He 
has no mark of age but -wrinkles, and a degree of deafness ; 
but when, bj”- sitting near him, you make him hear you, he 
never fails to understand j’ou, and alwa5’s answers with 
that liveliness, and a sort of prettiness, peculiar to himself. 
He often repeats and applies his o-uii and other people’s 
poetry very agreeablj’’; but only occasionallj-, as it is 
proper and applicable to the subject. He has stUl a great 
deal of gallantry in his turn and in his discourse. He is 
ninetj’-two, and has the cheerfulness, livelinessj and even 
the taste and appetite of twenty-two. 

At other times I dine -with people who are more, or as 
much, versed in arts as in sciences : the variety is amusing ; 
so is that of supping vith those who prefer pleasure and 
more wit to the other two. I pass evenings ^vitb people 
of a more serious, but not a less agreeable turn. I was, 
a few days ago, agreeablj' entertained by meeting, at a third 
place, a very deep, acute, determuied Deist, who under- 
took me and a very sensible, cautious abbe : after arguing, 
twisting, and turning about our several .arguments very 
cleverly, and shoving what he called our different, but con- 
tinued, inconsistencies, he verj' dexterously turned us one 
upon another; ridiculed both our tenets; and ended by 
sajing, my antagonist the abbe was determined to believe 
more than he could ; and that I was readj-^ to give up as 
much as I dared. I wish you had been there to have heard 
it all, and to have assisted me ; for I o\vn I sometimes 
w'anted it. Altogether, it Avas very agreeable and very 
entertaining, as there was warmth enough on all sides 
to keep up a spirit, and not heat enough to produce any 
Ul-humour. 

Lady Maby Hebvey . — Letters to 
the Rev. E. Morris. 
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OF SPEECH 

The inveritioa of ‘ printing thongh. iiigenious,conjpared 
with the invention of ‘ letters is no great matter. But 
•nrho vas the first that found the use of letters is not knovnn 
He that first brought them into Greece, men say vras 
Cadmus, the son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. A profitable 
invention for continuing the memory of time past, and 
the conjunction of mankind, dispersed into so many and 
distant regions of the earth ; and withal difficult, as pro- 
ceeding from a watchful observation of the divers motions 
of the tongue, palate, lips, and other organs of speech; 
whereby to make as many difierences of characters to 
remember them. But the most noble and profitable 
invention of all other was that of ‘ speech consisting oi 
‘ names ’ or ‘ appellations % and their connexion ; whereby 
men register their thoughts ; recaU them when they are 
past ; and also declare them one to another for mnto^ 
utility and conversation ; without which, there bad 
been amongst men neither commonwealth, nor society, eor 
contract, nor peace, no more than amongst lions, beare, 
and wolves. The first author of speech was God himself, 
that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight ; for the Scripture goeth no further 
in this matter. But this was sufficient to direct him to 
add more names as the experience and use of the creatures 
should give him occasion. : and to join them in such 
manner by degrees, as to make himself understood ; 
so by succession of time, so much language might he^ 
gotten as he had found use for ; though not so copious as 
an orator or philosopher has need of ; for I do not find 
anything in the Scripture, out of which, directly or by con- 
seqnence, can be gathered, that Adam was taught the names 
of all figures, numbers, measures, colours, sounds, fancies, 
relations, much less the names of words and speech, zsgeneral, 
special, afnTmative, negative, interrogative, optative, infinitive, 
all which are nseful; and least of aU, of entity, intentionalii!/> 
quiddity, and other insignificant words of the school. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam 
and his posterity, was again lest at the Tower of Babel, 
when, by the hand of God, every man was stricken, for his 
lehellion, with an oblivion of his former language. And 
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being hereby forced to disperse themselves into several parts 
of the world, it must needs be, that the diversity of tongues 
that now is, proceeded by degrees from them, in such 
manner ns Need, the mother of all inventions, taught them , 
and in tract of time grew everywhere more copious. 

The general use of speech is to transfer our mental 
discourse into verbal ; or the train of our thoughts into 
a train of words ; and that for two commodities, whereof 
one is the registering of the consequences of our thoughts ; 
which being apt to slip out of our memoiy, and put us to 
a new labour, may again be recalled by such words as thej’' 
were marked by. So that the first use of names is to serve 
for ‘ marks ’ or ‘ notes ’ of remembrance. Another is, when 
many use the same words, to signif}', bj' their connexion 
and order, one to another, what thc3’ conceive or think of 
each matter ; and also what thej' desire, fear, or have 
any other passion for. And for tins use they arc called 
‘ signs Special uses of speech arc these ; first, to register, 
what bj' cogitation, we find to be the cause of anjdliing, 
present or past ; and what wo find tilings present or past 
may produce, or effect ; which, in sum, is acquiring of arts. 
Socondh’’, to show to others that knowledge wliich we have 
attained, which is, to counsel and tench one another. 
Tlurdlj'. to make known to others our wills and purposes, 
that we maj' have the mutual help of one another. Fourthly, 
to please and delight oimselves and others, bj’ plajdng with 
our w’ords, for pleasure or ornament, iimocentljf. 

To these uses, there are also four correspondent abuses. 
First, when men register their thoughts wrong, by the 
inconstancj" of the signification of their words ; by which 
they register for their conception that which thej' never con- 
ceived, and so deceive themselves. Secondl3', when thc3'^ use 
words metaphoricall3’ ; that is, in other sense than that they 
are ordained for ; and thereb3'deceive others. Thirdl3%when 
b3’^ words they declare that to be their will, which is not. 
Fomthly, wiien tlie3' use them to grieve one another ; for 
seeing Nature hath armed living creatures, some with teeth, 
some with horns, and some with hands, to grieve an enem3% 
it is but an abuse of speech to giieve him with the tongue, 
unless it be one whom we are obliged to govern ; and then 
it is nob to grieve, but to correct and amend. ... In the right 
definition of names, lies the first use of speech ; which is the 

P.E.P. 
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acquisition of science. And in wrong or no definitions ties 
the first abuse ; from which proceed all false and senseless 
tenets ; which make those men that take their instruction 
from the authority of books, and not from their oma medita- 
tion to be as much below the condition of ignorant men, as 
men endued with true science are above it. Por between true 
science and erroneous doctrines, Ignorance is in the middle. 

T. Hobbes. — Leviathan. 


AS A EACE THAT IS ETjy 

The comparison of the life of man to a race, though it 
hold not in every part, yet it holdeth so well for this our 
purpose, that we may thereby both see and remetnbcT 
almost all the passions before mentioned. But this race vre 
must OTppose to have no other goal, nor other garland, 
but being foremost, and in it : 

To endeavour, is appetite. 

To be remiss, is sensualiUj. 

To consider them behind, is glonj. 

To consider them before, is humility. 

To lose ground with looking back, vain alorv. 

To be holden, hatred. 

To turn back, repentance. 

To be in breatb, hope. 

To be weaiy, despair. 

To endeavour to overtake tbe next, emulation. 

To supplant or overthrow, envy. 

To TOolve to break through a stop foreseen, courage. 
To break through a sudden .stop, anger. 

To break through with case, TnagnanimUy, 

To lose ground fay little hindrances, pusUlanimity. 

To fall on the sudden, Is disposition to xceep. 

To SCO another fall, is disposition to laugh. 

To see one out-gone whom we would not, is pity. 

To .see one out-go whom we would not, is indignation. 
To hold fast by another, i.s to lave. 

To cirry him on that so holdeth, is charity. 

To hurt one s*sclf for haste is shatuc. 

Continually to be out-gone, is mi<!'r!i. 

(^ntinually to out -go the nejrt Iwforo. is felicity. 

And to forsake the course, is to dk. 

T. Hobbes. — Humane Halure. 
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THE WITCHES AND MACBETH 

Shortly after happened a strange and uncouth wonder, 
which afterward was the cause of much trouble in the realm 
of Scotland, as yo shall after hear. It fortuned ns Slakbotli 
and Banquho journeyed towards Fores, where the king 
then Jay, thoj' wont sporting bj' tho waj*- together ivithout 
other company save only themselves, passing through the 
woods and fields, when suddenly in the raiddest of a laund, 
there mot them three M-omeu in strange and wild apparel, 
resembling creatures of elder world, whom when they 
attentivelj' beheld, wondering much at the sight, the first 
of them spake and said : — ‘ All hail Makbeth, thane of 
Glammis ’ (for he had latelj’ entered into that office by 
tho death of his father Sincll). Tho second of them 
said : — ‘ Hail Makbeth, thane of Cawder.’ But tho third 
said : — ‘ All hail Makbeth, that hereafter shalt be King 
of Scotland.’ 

Then Banquho : ‘ Mffiat manner of women (saith lie) 
are you that seem so little favourable unto mo, whereas 
to my fellow hero, besides high offices, j’o assign also the 
Idngdom, appointing forth nothing for me at all ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ 
(saith tho first of them), ‘ wo promise greater benefits unto 
thee than unto him ; for he shall reign indeed, but with 
an unlucky end ; neither shall he leave any issue behind 
him to succeed in his place, where certainly thou indeed 
shalt not reign at all, but of thee those shall be bom which 
shall govern the Scottish Idngdom by long order of con- 
tinual descent.’ Herewith tho foresaid women vanished 
immediately out of their sight. This was reputed at the 
first but some vain fantastical illusion by Makbeth and 
Banquho, insomuch that Banquho would call Makbeth in 
jest. King of Scotland , and Makbeth again would call him 
in sport likewise, father of many kings. But aftenvards 
the common opinion was, that these women were either 
the weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the goddesses 
of destiny, or else some nymphs or fairies, indued with 
knowledge of prophecy by their neoromatical science, 
because overy^thing came to pass as they had spoken. 

R. Holinshed. — History of Scotland. 
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SA\10UKS OF THE CAPITOL 

At Yeii in the mean-while, they gathered not only heart 
every day more than other, bat strength and forces also ; for 
that not only Romans thither repaired out of the country, 
such as cither in discomfiture of the battle or for the calamit 
of the city no-sv taken, had been scattered ; but also out ot 
Ratium divers of their outi accord had flocked thither, to 
have their share in the pillage. Xo-w they thought it high 
time to return to their country again, and to deliver it out 
of the enemy's hands. ... 

While these things were a-doing at I'eii, the castle of 
Rome and the Capitol ivas in very great danger- For the 
GauLs, either having found out a man's footing, tbat ivav 
as the messenger went from '^’^eii, or espic-d at the cliff of 
Carmentis an easy place to climb up, in a clear night .‘«nt 
a man before unarmed to assay the passage, and then gu'*'e 
him up his armour, and where it uas steep, one hclpw, 
liftc*d up, and drew up another, as the difficulty of the 
place required. So as they got up to the top irith .“aioa 
silence, that not only the sentinels were not ware of them 
but also the dogs (a watchful creature at every noise in 
the night) were not once awakened therewith. But they 
could, not so escape the gee&e, which w'cro consecrated unto 
Juno, and for all the scarcity of sictuals were spared 
not killed up. -And this it was that saved them all. f 
with their gaggling and fluttering of their wings, 31. 3Ianlius. 
w ho three years before had been Consul, a right hardy and 
noble warrior, was awaked. Who tak'mg weapon in hand, 
feljcodily went forth and raised the rest withal to take 
arras. ;\nd while all else made haste in a great frighC he 
i-truefc the Gaul who now stood upon the top ivith the 1>05S 
and pike of his buckler, and turned him down. The fail of 
whom overturned them that were next. Then .slew he 
others (whiles they were in fear), who had laid their weapons 
out of hand arid took hold of the stones whereto they 
dinged cioic. By which time, the rest be'mg come together, 
some flinging darts, others casting down stones, tuniWciI 
their enemies back, and the whole power of them lost thf-r 
sure footinx and fell dowm headloiix- Tliis tumult Idng 
appcs-isr.-d, the rt=t of the night (so far forth ns men 
with troubk-<l minds, seeing that even the danger past 
dibqu'tete'l them) they gave themselves to sleep. 

PiiiLmiOK Hoi.r..\:cD. — T/ie Romnn HU’.onj 
rartlUn hij T. L\vm$ oj Pa'hio, 
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AK INFIEJIARY FOR BOOKS 

E^^:R•Y scholar should have a hook infirniarj^ attached 
to his library. There should find a peaceable refuge the 
many books, invalids from their birth, rvhich are sent 
‘ with the best regards of the Author ’ ; the respected, 
but unj)resentable cripples wliich have lost a cover , 
the odd volumes of honoured sets which go mourning 
all their daj’-s for their lost brother ; the school-books 
rvhich have been so often the subjects of assault and 
battery, that the3’ look as if the police court must Imow 
them by heart ; these and stiU more the pictured story- 
books, begimring with Mother Goose (which a dear old 
friend of mine has just been amusing his philosophic 
leisure with turiring most ingeniously and happity into the 
tongues of Virgil and Homer), vail be' precious mementos 
b^y and bj’’, when children and grandchildren come along. 
What would I not give for that dear little paper-bound 
quarto, in large and most legible tj'pe, on certain pages of 
which the tender hand that was the shield of my infancj' 
had crossed out with deep black marks something awful, 
probablj' about bears, such as once tare two-and-forty of 
us little folks for irraking faces, and the verj^ rrame of which 
made us hide our heads under the bedclothes. 

I made strairge acquaiirtarrces in that book infirmary 
up iir the south-west attic. The ‘ Negi’o Plot ’ at New 
York helped to implant a feeling in me which it took 
Mr. Garrison a good manj' jmars to root out. ‘ Thinks I to 
Mj'self,’ an old novel, which has been attributed to a 
famous statesman, introduced me to a world of fiction 
which was not represented on the shelves of the library 
proper, unless perhaps bj' Coelels in Search of a Wife, or 
allegories of the bitter tonic class, as the jmung doctor that 
sits on the other side of the table would probably call 
them. I always, from an earlj' age, had a keen eye for a 
stoiy with a moral sticking out of it, and gave it a wide 
berth, though in mj’’ later years I have mj'self written a 
couple of ‘ medicated novels ’, as one of my dearest and 
pleasantest old friends wickedlj’ called them, when spme- 
bod5'' asked her if she had read the last of mj' printed 
performances. I forgave the satire for the charming 
esprit of the epithet. Besides the works I have mentioned, 
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there \ras an old, old Latin alchemy book, ^th the manu- 
script annotations of some ancient Rosicmcian, in the pa^ 
of vrhich I had a vague notion that I might find the mightv 
secret of the Lapia Phtlosophorum, othemrise called Ci^K, 
the Dragon, the Green Lion, the Quinta Essentia, the 
Soap of Sages, the Vinegar of Philosophers, the Dev.' o: 
Heavenly Grace, the Egg. the Old JIan, the San, the Moon, 
and by all manner of odd abases, as I am assured by tfe 
plethoric bttle book before me, in parchment covers browuM 
like a meerschanm vrith the smoke of fnmaces, and the 
thumbing of dead gold-seekers, and the fingering of bony- 
handed fmok-misers, and the long intervals of dusty 
slumber on the shelves of the houquiniste ; for next year 
it vrill be three centuries old, and it had already se&n 
nine generations of men -when I caught its eye (AWiemiae. 
Doctrina) and recognized it at pistol-shot distance as a 
prize, among the breviaries and Heure^ and trumpery 
volume of the old open-air dealer vho exposed his treasures 
nnder the shadov of St. Sulpice. I have never lost my 
taste for alchemy since I first got hold of the Palladium 
Spagyricum of Peter John Faber, and sought— in xaub 
it is tme — through its pages for a clear, intelUgihle, 
practical statement of how I could turn my lead sinkers 
and the weights of the tall kitchen clock into good yellow 
gold, specific gravity 19-2, and exchangeable for whatever 
I then wanted, and for many more things than I was then 
aware of. One of the greatest pleasures of childhood is 
found in the mysterira which it hides from the sceptici^ 
of the elders, and works up into small mythologies of ds 
own. 

O. W. HorstES. — tITte Poet at thf- 
Brealsfaet Table. 


SHE nrVED A DOVE, ASD DIED A T.^-^ra 

The death of the saints of God is precions in His sight- 
And shall it seem nnto ns superfluous at such times as these 
are to hear in what manner they have ended their Uves ? The 
Lord Himself hath not disdained so exactly to re^ster in 
the hook of life after what sort His servants' have closed up 
their days on earth, that he descendeth even to their very 
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meanest actions, what meat thej' have longed for in their 
sickness, what they have spoken unto their children, kins- 
folkjtand friends, where they have willed their dead carcasses 
to be laid, how they have framed their wills and testaments, 
yea the verj’’ turning of their faces to this side or that, the 
setting of their eyes, the degrees w'herehy their natural heat 
hath departed from them, their cries, their groans, their 
pantings, breathings, and last gaspings, He hath most 
solemnly commended unto the memory of all generations. 
The care of the living both to live and to die well must 
needs be somewhat increased, when they know that their 
departure shall not be folded up in silence, but the ears of 
many be made acquainted with it. Again when they hear 
how mercifully God hath dealt Avith others in the hour of 
their last need, besides the praise Avhich they give to God, 
and the joy which they have or should have by reason, of 
their fellowship and communion of saints, is not their hope 
also much confirmed against the day of their own disso- 
lution ? Finally, the sound of these things doth not so 
pass the ears of them that are most loose and dissolute of 
life, but it causeth them sometime or other to wish in their 
hearts, ‘ Oh that we might die the death of the righteous, 
and that our end might be like his 1 ’ Howbeit because to 
spend herein many words would be to strike even as many 
wounds into their minds whom I rather wish to comfort : 
therefore concerning this virtuous gentlewoman only this 
little I speak, and that of knowledge, ‘ She lived a dove, and 
died a lamb.’ And if amongst so many virtues, hearty 
devotion towards God, towards poverty tender compassion, 
motherlj’’ affection toAvards servants, toAvards friends even 
serviceable kindness, mild behaviour and harmless meaning 
towards all ; if, where so many virtues were eminent, any 
be Avorthy of special mention, I wish her dearest friends of 
that sex to be her nearest followers in two things : Silence, 
saA'ing only Avhere duty did exact speech ; and Patience, 
even then when extremity of pains did enforce grief. 

‘ Blessed arc they which die in the Lord.’ And concerning 
the dead Avhich arc blessed let not the hearts of any living 
be overcharged, AAith grief overtroubled. 

R. Hookee. — A Remedy against Sorrow and 
Fear, delivered in a Funeral Sermon. 
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LAW AKD KQKITY 

TJfKsi: varieties arc not known but by iniicli c?fpcrience, 
from whence to draw tlic tnie bounds of all principle?, 
to discern how far forth they take effect, to pc-c aviiorc 
and why they fail, to apprehend by what dc^irce.s and 
meins they lead to the practice of tilings in show though 
not in deed repugnant and contrar3' one to another, rc- 
fjuireth more sharpnC'S of wit, more intricate circuitions of 
discourse, more industrv and depth of judgement, than 
common abilit_v doth \-ieid So that general rules, till their 
limits be fullv known (e.ipcciallv m matter of public and 
ecclesiastical aff.iirs), arc, b\' reason of the manifold secret 
exceptions which lie hidden in them, no other to the eye 
of man s understanding than cloudv mist« cast Ixifoie the 
eye. of common sense. Tliey that walk in darkness know 
not, whither they go. And even as little is their ccrlainti'. 
who-'e opinions generalities onh’ do guide. With gross and 
popular capacities nothing doth more prevail than un- 
lirmtea gencralitio'i. Ix-'cau'-o of their plainness M the first 
'vith men of exact judgement, 
such rulc.s are not safe to lie trusted over far. General 
laws arc like general rules of ph^'sic, according whefeunto 
as no wise man will desire himself to be cured, if there lie 
joined with hi.s disease some special accident, in regard 
whereof that wherein* others in the same infinnitv hut 
without the like accident rc“covcr health, avould lie to him 
cither hurtful, or at the least unprofitable ; so we must 
not, under a colourable commendation of holv ordinances 
in the Church, and of reasonable cau.ses wlie"reupon Ihej' 
lia\e been grounded for the common good, imahinc that 
all men s eases ought to have one mea.sure. 

not lutnout singular wisdom therefore it hath been pro- 
Y_aea, that as the ordinary- course of common affairs 
uisposed of b3* general laws, so likewise men’s rarer incident 
ncocssities and utilities should bo with .special cqnit\' con- 
siaerea. Prom hence it is, that so man^- privileges, immuni- 
ties, exceptions, and dispensations, have 1>ecn alwavs with 
great equity and reason granted ; not to turn the mlge of 
justice, or to make void at certain times and in certain 
men through mere voluntarj- grace or benevolence, that 
wJiich continually and universallv should be of force (as 
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some miderstand it), but in very truth to praetise general 
laws according to their right meaning. 

We see in contracts and other dealings which daily pass 
between man and man, that, to the utter undoing of some, 
many tilings by strictness of law may be done, ivhich 
equity and honest meaning forbiddeth. Not that the law 
is unjust, but unperfect ; nor equity against, but above, 
the law, bindhig men’s consciences in things w'bioh law 
cannot reach unto. Will any man say, that the virtue of 
private equity is opposite and repugnant to that law the 
silence whereof it suppUeth in all such private dealing ? 
No more is public equity against the law of public affairs, 
albeit the one permit unto some in special considerations, 
that which the other agreeably with general rules of justice 
doth in general sort forbid. For with all good laws are the 
voices of right reason, w'hich is the instrument wherewith 
God will have the w'orld guided ; and impossible it is 
that right should withstand right : it must follow that 
principles and rules of justice, be they never so generally 
utbered, do no less effectually intend, than if they did 
plainly express, an exception of all particulars, wherein 
their literal practice might any w'ay prejudice equity. 

R. Hooker. — Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 


A MOHAMMEDAN TEACHER 

By way of a little foretaste of his method of disputation, 
he took up one of the controverted points •, first raised 
his own objections against it ; and then — as he' had an 
indubitable right to do Avith his own undisputed property, 

— again completely overset them by the irresistible force 
of Ms ailments ; after which, having enthely silenced 
Ms adversary, he rose, equally proud of the acuteness of 
his own rhetoric, and charmed with the sagacity Avith which 
I had listened. 

The truth is I had fallen asleep ; Avherefore, Avhen I 
suddenly aAvoke on the din of his argumentation ceasing, 

I shook my head AAith a profound air, and by AAny of show- - 
ing hoAV much in earnest I meant to be, AAith a very AAise 
look said I could not give myunqualified assent, until I heard 
both sides of the question. Thus far I had heard neither. 
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This determination rather surprised mr doctor, '^''ho 
seemed to hare relied on mv facidty of implicit credence. 
‘ Hear both sides of the question ! ' exclaimed he in utter 
astonishment. ‘ Whj’, that is just the vay never to come 
to a conclasion, and to remain in suspense all the days of 
one’s life ! WLse men first adopt an opinion, and then 
learn to defend it. For my part I make it a rule never to 
hear but one side : and so do all -who -wish to settle their 
belief.’ 

The thing had never occurred to me before ; buti thought 
it had in it a something plausible, tchich at any rate made 
me resolve not to lengthen the four years’ course by idle 
doubts. Accordingly in the three first lessons I agreed to 
everj'thing the doctor said or meant to sav, even before 
he opened his mouth, and only -wondered ho-sv things so 
simple, for instance, as the Prophet’s ascent to the 'third 
heaven on the horse Borak, with a peacock’s tail and 
a woman s face (I mean the horse), could he called in 
que.stion. Unfortunately, when in the fourth lesson the 
MooUah asserted that Islamism was destined tiltimately 
to pervade the whole globe, a preposterous longing seized 
me to show my learning. I ask^ how that could he, -vrben. 
as Eugenius had asserted, an uninterrupted day of several 
months put the fact of the Ramadan whoUv out of 
the question near the poles ? This difBculty, which the 
doctor could not solve, of course put him into a great 
rage. He reddened, rubbed his forehead, repeated my 
query, and at la.st told me in a violent perspiration, that 
if 1 mixed travellers’ talcs -aith theologj-, he must give up 
my in.struetion. 

happy to take him at his word ; instantly 
paid what I owed for the lessons received ; and begged 
henceforth to remain in contented ignorance. Lest how- 
^ should^ appear petulant to my god-father, I "B'ent 
and desired him to find me a Moollah that was reasonable. 

-•i JlooUah that is reasonable ! ’ exclaimed an old 
gentleman present, who happened to belong to the order 
nim<Ki!i. ‘ \i’hy, j'oung man, that is a most unreasonable 
request. The Koran itself declares the ink of the learned 
to lx.- equal in value to the blood of martvrs ; and where 
mil a single drop be shed in disputation, if all agree to be 
reasonable ? But come,’ added he laughing, ' I will under- 
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take, without a fee, to teach you in one word all that is 
necessary to appear a thorough-bred Moslemin ; and if 
you doubt my receipt you may even get a Fetwa of the 
Mufty, if you please, to conBrm its efficacy. Whenever you 
meet with an infidel, abuse him with all your might, and 
no one will doubt you are yourself a staunch behever.’ 
I promised to follow the advice. 

T. Hope. — Amsiashis. 


A LETTER ON WINE 

Prance participating of the chines of all the countries 
about her, affords wines of quality accordingly, as towards 
the Alps and Ital}' she hath a luscious rich wine called 
Prontignac ; in the countrjr of Provence towards the 
PjTrenees in Languedoc, there are wines congustable with 
tSose of Spain : one of the prime sort of white wines is that 
of Beaune, and of clarets that of Orleans, though it be 
interdicted to wine the king’s cellar with it in respect of the 
corrosiveness it carries with it. As in France so in all other 
wine-countries the white is called the female, and the claret 
or red wine is called the male, because commonly it hath 
moie sulphur, body and heat in’t. The wines that our 
merchants bring over grow upon the river Garonne, near 
Bordeaux, in Gascony, which is the greatest mart for wines 
in all Prance ; the Scot, because he hath always been an 
useful confederate to France against England, hath (among 
other privileges) right of pre-emption or first choice of 
wines in Bordeaux ; he is also permitted to carry his 
ordnance to the very walls of the town, whereas the English 
are forced to leave them at Blaye a good way distant down 
the river. There is a hard green wine that grows about 
Rochelle, and the islands thereabouts, which the cniming 
Hollander sometimes used to fetch, and he hath a trick to 
put a bag of herbs, or some other infusions into it (as he 
doth brimstone in Rhenish), to give it a whiter tincture, 
and more sweetness ; then they re-embark it for England, 
where it passeth for good Bachrag, and this is called stoom- 
iny of wines. In Normandy there ’s little or no wine at all 
grows, therefore the common drink of that country is cider, 
specialty in Low Normandy. There are also many beer- 
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houses in Paris and elsewhere, bnt though their harlev and 
water he better than ours, or that of Germany, and thou^ 
they have English and Dutch brewers among them, yet 
they cannot make beer in that perfection, 

The prime wines of Germany grow about the Phine, 
specially in the Pfalte or lower Palatinate about Bachwg, 
which hath its etymology from Bachiara, for in ancient- 
times there was an altar erected there to the honour o, 
Bacchus, in regard of the richness of the wines. Here and 
all France over, ‘tis held a great part of incivilitv mr 
maidens to drink wine nntil they are married, as it is m 
Spain for them to vrear high shoes, or to paint till 
The German mothers, to make their sons fall into hatred 
of wine, do nse when they are little to pnt some owl’s eggs 
into a cup of Rhenish, and sometimes a little living eel- 
which twingling in the wine whils the child is drinking so 
scares him. that many come to abhor and have an antipathv 
to wins aU their lives after. From Bachrag the first stock 
of vines which grow now in the Grand Canary Island 
brought, which, with tbs heat of the sun. and the soil, ^ 
grown now to that height of perfection, that the wines whim 
they afford are accounted, the richest, the most firm, the 
best-bodied, and lastingest wine, and the most defecated 
from all earthly grossness of any other whatsoever, it hsth 
little or no snlphnr at aU in’t, and leaves less dr^s behind, 
though one drink it to escess : French wines may be said 
but to pickle meat in the stomachs, bnt this is the wine 
that digests, and doth not only breed good blood, bnt it 
nnfrifietb also, being a glutinous substantial lignor : Oi 
thb wine, if of any other, may be verified that merrv 
induction. That good wins makes good blood, good blood 
cao-Heth good humours, good humours cause good thoughts, 
good thoughts bring forth good works, good works carry 
a man to heaven, cryo good wine carrieth a man to heaven- 
If this be true surely more English go to heaven this way 
than any other, for I think there ’s more Canary brought 
into England than to all the world besides, I think also 
there is a hundred times more drunk under the name o. 
Canary wine than there is brought in, for Sherries aud 
Malagas well mingled pass for Cauaries in most taverns, 
more often than Canary itself, else I do not see how 'tweK 
pos-dble for the vintner to save by it : or to live by bis 
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calling, unless he were permitted sometimes to be a brewer. 
When Sacks and Canaries were brought in first among us, 
they were used to be drunk in Agnaviiae measures, and ’twas 
held fit only for those to drink who were used to carry 
their legs in their hands, their eyes upon their noses, and an 
Almanach in their bones : but now theji- go domi every one’s 
throat both young and old like milk. . . . Thus have I sent 
your lordship a dry discourse upon afiuent subject. 

J. Howell. — Familiar Letters 
(1634 ; to the Lord Cliffe). 


THE VIRTUE OE SIMPLICITY 

’Tis a certain rule that wit and passion are entirelj' 
inconsistent. When the affections are moved, there is no 
place for the imagination. The mind of man being naturallj" 
limited, it is impossible that all its faculties can operate at 
once 5 and the more any one predominates, the less room 
is there for the others to exert their vigour. For this reason 
a greater degree of simplicity is required in all compositions 
where men, and actions, and passions are painted, than in 
such as consist of reflections-and observations. And as the ' 
former species of writing is the more engaging and beauti- 
ful, one may safely, upon this account, give the preference 
to the extreme of simplicity above that of refinement. 

We may also observe that those compositions which we 
read the oftenest, and which every man of taste has got by 
heart, have the recommendation of simplicity, and have 
nothing surprising in the thought, when divested of that 
elegance of exjiression, and harmony of numbers, ndth which 
it is clothed. If the merit of the composition lie in a point 
of wit, it may strike at first ; but the mind anticipates the 
thought in the second perusal, and is no longer affected 
by it. When I read an epigram of Martial, the first line 
recalls the whole ; and I have no pleasure in repeating to 
myself what I know already. But each line, each word in 
Catullus, has its merit, and I am never tired with the 
perusal of him. ’Tis sufficient to run over Cowley once ; 
hut Parnell, after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at the 
first. Besides, ’tis with books as with women, where a 
certain plainness of manner and of dress is more engaging 
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than that glare of paint, and airs, and apparel, which may 
dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. Terence is 
a modest and ba-shful beauty, to whom we grant everything, 
because he as-sumes nothing ; and whose purity and nature 
mabe a durable though not a violent impression on us. 

But refinement, a.s it is the less beaviifnl so is it the more 
dangerom extreme, and what we are the aptest to fall into. 
Simplicity passes for dullness, when it is not accompanied 
with great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there 
is something surprising in a blaze of wit and conceit. 
Ordinary readers are mightily struck with it, and falsely 
imagine it to be the most difficult, as well as most excellent 
Way of writing. Seneca abounds with agreeable faults, says 
Quintilian ; abwidat dulcihvs vitiis ; and for that reason 
is the more dangerou.s, and the more apt to pervert the 
taste of the J'onng and inconsiderate. 

I shall add that the excess of refinement is now more to 
he guarded against than ever ; beeanse ’tis the extreme 
which men arc the most apt to fall into, after learning 
has made great progress, and after eminent writers have 
appeared in every .species of composition. The endeavour 
to please by novelty leads men wide of simplicity and 
nature, and fills their writings with affectation and conceit- 
It was thus the Asiatic eloquence degenerated so much 
from the Attic. It wa-s thus the age of Claudius and Iscro 
became so much inferior to that of Augustus in taste and 
genius. And perhaps there arc, at present, some symptom's 
of a like degeneracy of taste, in France as well as in England. 

D. Hume. — Of Simplicity and 
Refinement in Writing. 


WOMEN enmes 

To be serious, and to quit the allusion before it be worn 
threadbare, I am of opinion that women, that is, women 
of sense and education (for to such alone I address myself) 
arc much better judge.® of all polite writing than men of 
the same degree of understanding ; and that it is a vain 
panic, if they lx: .®o far terrified •Kith the common ridicule 
that is Icvellefl against learned ladies, as utterly to abandon 
every kind of books and study to our sex. Let the dread 
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of that ridicule have no other effect than to make them 
conceal their knowledge heforc fools, who are not worthy 
of it, nor of them. Such will still presume upon the vain 
title of the male sex to affect a superiority above them : 
hut my fair readers maj' be assm’ed, that all men of sense, 
who know the Avorld, have a great deference for their 
judgement of such books as lie within the compass of their 
Imowledge, and repose more confidence in the delicacy of 
their taste, though unguided by rules, than in all the dull 
labours of pedants and commentators. In a neighbouring 
nation, equally famous for good taste and for gallantry, 
the ladies are, in a manner, the sovereigns of the learned 
world, ns well as of the conversable ; and no polite writer 
pretends to venture before the public, without the appro- 
bation of some celebrated judges of that sex. Their verdict 
is, indeed, sometimes complained of ; and, in particular, 
I find, that the admirers of Corneille, to save that great 
poet’s honour upon the ascendant that Racine began to take 
over him, always said, that it was not to be expected, that 
so old a man could dispute the prize, before such judges, 
with so young a man as his rival. But this observation 
has been found unjust, since posterity seems to have 
ratified the verdict of that tribunal ; and Racine, though 
dead, is still the favourite of the fair sex, ns well as of the 
best judges among the men. 

There is onlj'' one subject on which I am apt to distrust 
the judgement of females, and that is concerning books of 
gallantry and devotion, which they commonly affect as 
high fioAvn as possible ; and most of them seem more 
delighted unth the warmth, than with the justness of the 
passion. I mention gallantry and devotion as the same 
subject, because, in reality, they become the same when 
treated in this manner ; and we may observe that they 
both depend upon the very same complexion. As the fair 
sex have a great share of the tender and amorous disposi- 
tion, it perverts their judgement on this occasion, and 
makes them be easily affected, even by what has no 
propriety in the expression or nature in the sentiment, 
ilr. Addison’s elegant discourses on religion have no 
relish with them, in comparison of books of mystic devo- 
tion ; and Otway’s tragedies are rejected for the rakes of 
Mr. Dryden. D. Hume — Essays. 
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THE HOOP 

Toey and Whig ladies, dtirmg the disputes about the 
Bhnover succession, patched at one another in heautj- 
spots, differentl}- arranged ; and the n'hite rose of the 
Pretender was sometimes ventured in public, on the bosom 
of the fair partisan. But the great glory of the whole 
period, with the exception of a brief interval, was the hoop. 
This Spanish invention (for such it is supposed to have 
been, and which originated perhaps in some royal dropsy, 
or other reason, best known to the inventor) is said to have 
been first copied hy the court of France, in the time of 
Francis the First. It began there with the fardingales, 
which graduallj- swelled into the ‘ wheel ‘ big drum ’, 
or sort of ‘ go-cart ’ ; hut in England it seems to have 
hurst forth at once into all its bloom about the year 1708, 
during the reign of Anne ; and it waxed and waned after- 
wards, in proportion as general adoption rendered the 
vicissitude necessary to the exclnsives. die Toiler immedi- 
ately took notice of it, in papers full of pleasant astonish- 
ment; and Pope assigned its ‘important charge’, and 
_ wide circumference to twenty of his guardian spirits 
in the Jlapc of ike Lock ; who, besides the circumventions 
of the desigmng, were to save it from the aspersions of tea 
and coffee — ‘ ^mbling, and conscious of the rich brocade 

Tlie hoop is considered the most monstrous enonnitj' 
that ever made its appearance in the world of fashion. 
We confess we cannot think so. We think the notion 
originates in a mistake — ^in a confusion of ideas ; and 
that the monstrosity was confined to its minor phases — 
to the drum, the go-cart, and the pair of panniers ; which 
last w as the form of it that prevailed towards the close of 
the reign of George the Third ; and. under which, it finally 
went out in that of his son {for the hoop lasted a good 
hundred years in England) : and c%-cn the panniers, we 
think, were by no means at their worst, when thev were- 
at their biggest. For the philosophvof the matter (to use 
a hne modern phrase) we take to be this. The hoop, like 
any other habiliment, was onto ugly inasmuch as it inter- 
fered with the mind's idea of the bodj-'s shape It was 
ugly when it rnade the hips appear dislocated, the body 
snoilen, the gait unnatural ; in other words, as lone as it 
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suggested the idea of some actual deformity, and might 
have heeir considered as made to suit it. 

But -wheii it was large, and the swell of it hung at a 
proper distance from the person, it hecame, not an habili- 
ment, but an enclosure. The person stood aloof from it. 
and was imaghied to do so. The lady, like a goddess, was 
half eoncealed in a hemisphere ; out of which the rest of 
her person rose, like Venus out of the biUows. VTien she 
moved, and the hoop was of proper length as well as 
breadth, she did not walk — her steps were not visible ; — 
she was borne along ; she was wafted ; came ghding. So 
issued the Wortley Montagues, the Coventry's, and the 
Harveys, out of their sedans ; and came radiant with 
admirations of beholders, through avenues of them at 
palace doors Thus, poor Marie Antoinette came, during 
the height of her bloom and ascendancy, through array^s, on 
either side, of guards and adorers ; and swept along with 
her the ey'es and the reformations of jMr. Burke. 

J. H. Leigh Hunt. — Old Coxirl Suburb. 


THE BUENING of SHELLEU'S BODY 

In a day or two Shelley took leave of us to return to 
Lerici for the rest of the season, meaning, however, to see 
us more than once in the interval. I spent one delightful 
afternoon unth him, wandering about Pisa, and visiting 
the cathedral. On the night of the same day he took a 
post-chaise for Leghorn, intending next morning to depart 
with his friend Captain Williams for Lerici. I entreated 
him, if the weather were violent, not to give way to his 
daring spirit and venture to sea. He promised me he 
would not ; and it seems that he did set off later than 
he otherwise would have done, apparently at a more 
favourable moment. I never beheld him more. 

The same night there was a tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning, which made us very'^ anxious ; but we hoped 
our friend had arrived before then. When, some days 
later, Trelawny came to Pisa, and told us he was missing, 
I underwent one of the sensations which we read of in 
books, but seldom experienee : I was tongue-tied with 
horror. 
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A dreadful interval tool: place of more than a vreek. 
during which every inquiry and every fond hope were 
exhausted. At the end of that period our worst fears 
were confirmed. .A hody had been washed on shore, near 
the town of Via Reggio, which, by the dra«s and stature, 
was known to be our friend’s. Keat-s’.s last volume also 
(the Lamia, &c.), was found open in the jacket pocket. 
He had prohablj* been reading it when surprised by the 
storm. It was my copy. I had told him to keep it till he 
gave it me with his own hands. So I would not have it 
from any other. It was burnt with his remains. The body 
of his friend Mr. Villiara-s was found near a tower, four 
miles distant from its companion. That of the third party 
in the boat. Charles Vivian, the seaman, was not discovered 
till nearly three weeks afterward.s. 

The remains of Shelle3- and Mr. Williams were burnt — 
after the good ancient fashion, and gathered into cofiers. 
Those of !^^r. Williams were snbsoqnenth- taken to England. 
Shelley ’.s were interred at Rome, in the Prote-stant hurial- 
ground, the place which he had so touchingly described 
in recording its reception of Keats. The ceremony of the 
burning was alike beautiful and distressing. TrclawnV, 
who had been the chief person concerned in ascertaining 
the fate of his friends, completed his kindness by taking 
the most active part on this last mournful occasion. He 
aud his friend Captain Shenley, were first upon the ground, 
attended by proper assbtants. Lord Byron and myself 
arrived shortly afterwards. His lordship got out of his 
carriage, hut wandered away from the spectacle, and did 
not see it. I remained inside the carriage, now looking on, 
now drawing hack with feelings that were not to be wit- 
nessed. 

Isone of the mourners, however, refused themselves the 
little comfort of supposing, that lovers of books and 
antiquity, like Shelley aud his companion, Shelley in par- 
ticular, with his Greek enthusiasm, would not have been 
sorry to foresee this part of their fate. The mortal part of 
him, too. was saved from corruption ; not the least extra- 
ordinary part of his history. Among the materials for 
burning, as many of the gracefuller and more classical 
articles as could he procured — frankincense, wine, &c. — 
were not forgotten, and to these Keats's volume was added. 
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The beauty of the flame arising from the funeral pile was 
extraordinary. The weather was beautifully fine. The 
3IediteiTancan, now soft and lucid, kissed the shore as if 
to make peace Avith it. The yellow sand and blue sky were 
intensely contrasted with one another marble mountains 
touched the air with coolness ; and the flame of the fire 
bore UAvay towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, waving 
and quivering ivith a brightness of inconceivable beauty. 
It seemed ns though it contained the glassy essence of 
vitality. You might have exiicctcd a seraphic counten- 
ance to look Out of it, turning once more before it departed, 
to thank the friends that had done their duty. . . . 

Shellcj", when ho died, was in his thirtieth year. His 
figure Avas tall and slight, and his constitution consumptive. 
He Avas subject to violent spasmodic pains. Avhich AA'ould 
sometimes force him to lie on the ground till thej’’ were 
over ; but he had ahvays a kind Avord to give to those 
about him, Aihen his pangs alloAved him to speak. In this 
organization, ns Avell ns in some other respects, he resembled 
the German poet, Schiller. Though Avcll-turncd, his 
■shoulders were bent a little, owing to premature thought 
and trouble. The same causes had touched his hair Avith 
grey ; and though his habits of temperance and exercise 
gave him a remarkable degree of strength, it is not sup- 
posed that he could haA’o liAxd many years. 

J. H. Leigh Hukt. — AnlobiograpJnj. 


A HERO TO HIS AVIFE 

I CANNOT say whether he Avore more truly magnanimous 
or less proud ; he noA'or disclaimed the meanest person nor 
flattered the greatest ; ho had a loAung and sweet courtesy 
to the poorest, and would often employ many spare hours 
Avith the commonest soldiers and poorest labourers, but 
still so ordering his familiarity as it never raised them to 
a contempt, but entertained still at the same time a rever- 
ence Avitli loA^e of him ; he ever preserved himself in his 
OAATi rank, neither being proud of it so as to despise any 
inferior, nor letting fall that just decorum Avhicli his honour 
obliged him to keep up. He aa’us ns far from envy of 
superiors as from contemning them that Avere under him : 
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he was above the ambition of vain titles, and so well con- 
tented with the even ground of a gentleman, that no 
invitation could have prevailed upon him to advance one 
step that way ; he loved substantial not airy honour ; as 
he was abo%'e seeking or delighting in empty titles for 
himself, so he neither denied nor envied any man’s due 
precedency, but pitied those that took a glory in that 
which had no foundation of virtue. As little did he .seek 
after popular applause, or pride himself in it, if at any time 
it cried up his just deserts ; he more delighted to do veil 
than to be praised, and never set vulgar commendations at 
such a rate as to act contrary to his own conscience or 
rea-son for the obtaining them, nor would forbear a good 
action which he was hound to, though all the world dis- 
liked it, for he ever looked on things as they were in them- 
selves, not through the dim sirectacl&s of vulgar estimation. 
. . . He was as free from avarice as from ambition and 
pride. Never had any man a more contented and thankful 
heart for the e,state that God had given, but it wa.s a very 
narrow compa.ss for the exercise of his great heart. He 
loved hospitality as much as he hated riot : he could 
contentedly be without things beyond his reach, though he 
took very' much pleasure in all these noble delights that 
exceeded not his faculties. In those things that were of 
mere pleasure he loved not to aim at that he could not 
attain ; he would rather wear clothes absolutely plain than 
pretending to gallantry, and would rather choose to have 
none than mean jewels or pictures, and such other things 
as were not of absolute necessity : he would rather give 
nothing than a base reward or* present, and upon that 
score lived very much retired, though his nature were ven.' 
sociable and delighted in going into and receiving company : 
because his fortune would not allow him to do it in such 
a noble manner as suited with his mind. He was so truly 
magnanimous that prosperity could never lift him up in 
the leist nor give him any tincture of pride or vainglory , 
nor diminish a general affability, courtesjr, and civility, 
that he had always to all persons. 

Ltjcv Hctchixsox. — Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson. 
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JIAK AND THE LOWER. ANIMALS 

Ancient traditions, when tested by the severe pro- 
cesses of moclorn investigation, commonly fade away into 
more dreams : but it is singular how often the dream turns 
out to have been a half-waking one, jircsaging a reality. 
Ovid foreshadowed the discoveries of the geologist : the 
Atlantis was an imagination, but Columbus found a western 
world : and though the quaint forms of Centaurs and 
Satyrs have an existence 0013’’ in the realms of art, creatures 
approaching man more ncarl3' tiian they in essential struc- 
ture, and 3’ct ns tlioroughly' brutal as the goat’s or horse’s 
half of the m3'thical compound, arc now not only knoam, 
but notorious. . . . 

On all sides I shall hear the err' — ‘ We are men and 
women, not a mere better sort of apes, a little longer in the 
leg, more compact in the foot, and bigger iii brain than your 
brutal chimpanzees and gorillas. The power of knowledge — 
the conscience of good and evil — the pitiful tenderness of 
human affections, raise us out of all real fellowship with the 
brutes, however closely they may seem to approximate us.’ 

To this I can on^V reply that the exclamation would be 
most just and would have my own entire S3unpath3’', if it 
were only relevant But, it is not I who seek to base 
Man’s dignit3' upon his great toe, or insinuate that we are 
lost if an Ape has a hippocampus minor. On the contrary, 
I have done m5' best to sweep away this vanity. I have 
endeavoured to show that no absolute structural line of 
demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediatel3’ succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I nia3' add the 
expression of my belief that the attempt to draw a ps3mhical 
distinction is equally futile, and that even the highest facul- 
ties of feeling and of intellect begin to germinate in lower 
forms of life. At the same time, no one is more strongly 
convinced than I am of the vastness of the gulf between 
civilized man and the brutes ; or is more certain that 
whether from them or not, he is assuredl3- not of them. 
No one is less disposed to think lightly of the present 
dignity, or despairingly of the future hopes, of the only 
consciously intelligent denizen of this world. 

T. H. Huxlev. — Man’s Place in Nature. 
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HAiIPPES 

He [Mr. jB[anipdea] was a gentleman of a good family in 
EuckingliaTn.sliire, and bom to a fair fortune, and of a most 
civil and affable deportment. In his entrance into the 
world, he indulged to himself all the licence in sports and 
exercises, and company, which ’.vas used by men of the 
most joll}' conversation. Afterwards, he retired to a more 
reserved and melancholy society, yet preserving his own 
natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above all, a Sowing 
courtesy to ail men ; though they who conversed nearly 
with him, found him growing into a dislike of the_ ecclesi- 
astical government of the church, yet most helieved it 
rather a dislike of some churchmen, and of some introduce- 
ments of theirs, which he apprehended might disquiet the 
public peace. He was rather of reputation in bis own 
country, than of public discourse, or fame in the kingdom, 
before the busines.s of ship-money : but then be grew the 
argument of all tongues, every man inquiring who and 
what he was, that durst, at his own charge, support the 
liberty and property of the kingdom, and rescue his country, 
as he thought, from being made a prey to the court. His 
carriage, throughout this agitation, was Avith that rare 
temper and modesty, that they who watched him narrowlj’ 
to find some advantage against his person, to make him 
less resolute in his cause, tvere compelled to give him a just 
testimony. And the judgement that was given against 
him infinitely more advanced him, than the service for 
which it was given. When this parliament began fbeing 
returned knight of the shire for the county where he lived). 
the eyes of all men tvere fixed on him, as their patriae pater . 
and the pilot that must steer the vessel through the tem- 
pests and rocks which threatened it. And I am persuaded, 
his power and interest, at that time, Avas greater to do good 
or hurt, than any man’s in the kingdom, or than any man 
of his rank hath had in any time ; for his reputation of 
honesty was uniA-crsal, and his affections seemed so pubh'dj 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them- 
He Avas of that rare affability and temper in debate, and 
of that seeming humility and subnjis.5ion of Judgement, as if 
he brought no opinion Avith him, but a desire of information 
and instruction ; yet he had so subtle a way of interrogating. 
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and, under the notion of doubts, insinuating his objections, 
that he left his opinions u-ith those from whom he pretended 
to learn and receive them. And even with them who were 
able to preserve themselves from his infusions, and discerned 
those opinions to be fixed in him, mth which they could 
not compty, he alwa3's left the character of an ingemous 
and conscientious person. He was indeed a verj’' wise man, 
and of great parts, and possessed with the most absolute 
spirit of popularit3'^, that is the most absolute faculties 
to govern the people, of an3’- man I ever knew'. I’or the 
first 3’ear of the parliament, he seemed rather to moderate 
and soften the violent and distempered humours, than 
to inflame them. But wise and dispassioned men plainty 
discerned that that moderation proceeded from prudence, 
and observation that the season was not ripe, rather than 
that he approved of the moderation ; and that he begat 
man3’' opinions and motions, the education whereof he com- 
mitted to other men ; so far disguising his own designs, 
that he seemed seldom to irish more than w'as concluded ; 
and in man3' gross conclusions, which would hereafter con- 
tribute to designs not yet set on foot, when he found them 
sufficienth' backed up by majority of voices, he would 
withdraw himself before the question, that he might seem 
not to consent to so much visible unreasonableness ; wiiicli 
produced as great a doubt in some, as it did approbation in 
others, of his mtegrit3'. WTiat combination soever had been 
originally with the Scots for the invasion of England, and 
wiiat farther was entered into afterwards in favour of them, 
and to advance an3'' alteration [of the government] in 
parliament, no man doubts was at least with the privity 
of this gentleman. 

After he was among those members accused b5' the king 
of high treason, he was much altered • his nature and 
carriage seeming much fiercer than it did before. And 
without question, wiicn he first drew his sword, he threw 
awa3' the scabbard ; for ho passionately opposed the over- 
ture made b3' the king for a treaty from Nottingham, and 
as cminentl3’, ^^^ly expedients that might have produced 
anv' accommodations in this that was at Oxford ; and was 
principall3- relied on, to prevent an3’ infusions which might 
be made into the Earl of Ifesex towards peace, or to render 
them ineffectual, if they were made ; and was indeed much 
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more relied on by that party, than the general himself. In 
the first entrance into the tonbles, he nndertook the coim 
mand of a regiment of foot, and performed the duty of 
a colonel, on all occasions, most pnnctnally. He was TCiy 
temperate in diet, and a supreme governor over all his 
passions and afiections, and had thereby" a ^eat power 
over other men’s. He was of an indnstry and vigilance not 
to be tired oat, or wearied by the most laborious ; and of 
parts not to be imposed upon by the most subtle or sharp ; 
and of a personal courage equal to his best parts ; so that 
he was an enemv not to be wished wherever he might have 
been made a friend ; and as much to be apprehended where 
he was so, as any man could deserve to be. And therefore 
his death was no less congratulated on the one party, than 
it was condoled in the other. In a word, what was said o: 
Cinna might well be applied to him ; ' he had a head to 
contrive, and a tongue to persnade, and a hand to execute, 
any mischief.’ His death therefore seemed to he a great 
deliverance to the nation. 

E. Htde, Exel of Claeexdos. — History 
of the Rebellion. 

FOBD r.^UXA-Xp’S OPEX HOUSE 

As soon as he had finished all those transactions, which 
the death of his father had made necessary to he done, 
he retired again to his country life, and to his severe 
course of study, which was very delightful to him, as soon 
as he was engaged in it : but he was wont to say, that be 
never found reluctancy in anything he resolved to do, bat 
in his quitting London, and departing from the conversation 
of those he enjoyed there ; which was in some degree 
pr^erved and continued by frequent letters, and often 
visits, which were made by his friends from thence, whilst 
he continued wedded to country ; and which were so 
grateful to him, that during their stay with him, he looked 
upon no book, except their very conversation made an 
appeal to some book : and truly his whole conversation 
was one continned convivium philasopJiicum, or convivium 
theologicum, enlivened and refreshed with all the facetions- 
ness of ■nit, and good humour, and pleasantness of dis- 
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course, ■n'hich made the gravitj’’ of the argument itself 
(whatever it was) very delectable. 

His house where he usually resided (Tew, or Burford, in 
Oxfordshire), being within ten or twelve miles of the 
University, looked like the universit3' itself, bj' the com- 
pan}' that was ahva3^s found there. There were Dr, Sheldon, 
Dr. Morlo3’, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earle, Jlr. Chillingumrth, 
and indeed all men of eminent parts and faculties in Oxford, 
besides those who resorted thither from Loudon ; who all 
found their lodgings there, as read3'^ as in the colleges ; nor 
did the lord of the house know of their coming or going, nor 
who were in his house, till he came to dinner, or supper, 
where all still met ; otherwise, there was no troublesome 
ceremon}’ or constraint, to forbid men to come to the house, 
or to make them wear}^ of sta3nng there ; so that nian3' 
came thither to stud3’ in a better air, finding all the books 
thc3’ could desire m Ins librar3’, and all the persons together, 
whose coinpanj’ the}' could wish, and not find in nn3' other 
soclet3’. 

Here hlr. Chillingworth wrote, and formed, and modelled 
his excellent book against the learned Jesuit, hir. Nott, 
after frequent debates upon the most important particulars ; 
in man3’ of which he suffered himself to be overruled by the 
judgement of Iiis friends, though in others he still adhered 
to his own fanc\', which was sceptical enough, even in the 
liighest points. 

E Hyde, Earl of Clarekdox. — Life 
written by himself. 

MONTROSE 

Titus died the gallant hlarquis of Jloutrose, after he had 
given as great a testimony of lo3'alt3’ and courage as a 
subject can do, and perfonned as wonderful actions in 
several battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, and 
as great disadvantages in respect of arms, and other pre- 
]iarations for war. ns have been performed in this age. 
He nas a gentleman of a ver3* ancient extraction, man3' 
of whose ancestors had exercised the highest chaigcs under 
the king in that kingdom, and had been allied to tlic crown 
itself. He vas of ver3' good parts, which were improved 
b3' a good education :* he had alwa3-s a great emulation, 
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or rather a great contempt, of the Marquis of Argyle (a? 
he was too apt to contemn those he did not love), who 
wanted nothing hut honesty and courage to be a very 
extraordinary man, having all other good talents in a 
very great degree. Montrose was in his nature fearless of 
danger, and never declined any enterprise for the difficulty 
of going through with it, but exceedingly affected those 
which seemed desperate to other men, and did believe 
somewhat to he in himself which other men were not 
acquainted with, which made him live more easily towards 
those who were, or were willing to be, inferior to him 
(towards whom he exercised wonderful civility and gener- 
osity), than with his superiors or equals. He was naturally 
jealon.s, and suspected those who did not concur with him 
in the way, not to mean so well as he. He was not without 
vanity, hnt his virtues were much superior, and he well 
deserved to have his memory preserved, and celebrated 
amongst the most illustrious persons of the age in which 
he lived. 

E. Hi'de, Eaul of Clabesdoit. — Ei story 
of the BebeUton. 

A DEATH-BED SCEXE 

Is a lonely country' on the borders of Scotland, a single 
house by the side of a dreary- heath, was the residence of 
the once gay% volatile hlLss Milner. In a large gloomy 
apartment of this solitary habitation (the windows of which 
scarce rendered the light accessible) was laid upon her 
death-hed, the once lovely Lady Elmwood — ^pale, half 
suffocated with the Ios.s of breath ; yet her senses perfectly 
clear and collected, which served but to sharpen the anguish 
of dying. 

In one comer of the room, by the side of an old-fashioned 
stool, kneels Miss Woodley, praying most devoutly for her 
still beloved friend, but in vain endeavouring to pray 
®°rnpo.sedl\- — floods of tears pour down her furrowed 
cheeks, and frequent s'obs of sorrow break through each 
pons ejaculation. 

Close by her mother’s side, one hand supporting her 
head, the other wiping from her face the cold dew of 
death, behold Lady Elmrvood’s daughter — ^Lord Elmwood’s 
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claughtci* too — ^.yet he far awaj', negligent of what either 
suffers. Ladjr Elmwood turns to her often and attempts 
an embrace, but her feeble arms forbid, and they fail motion- 
less. The daughter perceiving these ineffectual efforts, has 
her -whole face convulsed -with grief; kisses her mother; 
liolds her to her bosom ; and hangs upon her neck, as if she 
-svished to cling there, not to bo parted even bj' the grave. 

On the other side of the bed sits Sandford — his hair 
grown -white — his face vTinklcd with age — his heart the 
same as ever. — The reprover, the enemy of the vain, the 
idle, and the wicked ; but the friend and comforter of 
the forlorn and miserable. 

Upon those features where sarcasm, reproach, and anger 
dwelt, to threaten and alarm the sinner, mildness, tender- 
ness, and pity beamed, to support and console the penitent. 
Compassion changed his language, and softened all those 
harsh tones that used to denounce perdition. 

‘ In the name of God,’ said he to Lady Elmwood, ‘ of 
that God, -who suffered for you, and, suffering, knew and 
pitied all our wealmcsses — By Him, -who has given His word 
to iake com2)asswn on the sinner’s fears, I bid you hope for 
mercy. By that innocence in which you once lived, be 
comforted — By the sorrows you have known since your 
degradation, hope, that in some measure, you have atoned 
— By the sincerity that shone upon 3mur youthful face 
when I joined jmur hands, and those thousand virtues jmu 
have since given proofs of, trust, that you were not bom 
to die the death of the wicked.’ 

As he spoke these words of consolation, her trembling 
hand clasped his — her dying e^'cs darted a ray of bright- 
ness — but her failing voice endeavoured in vain, to articu- 
late. At length, fixing her looks upon her daughter as 
their last dear object, she was just understood to utter the 
word ‘ Father ’. 

‘ I understand jmu,’ repbed Sandford, ‘ and by all that 
influence I ever had over him, by my prayers, my tears ’ 
(and thejr flowed as he spoke), ‘I null implore him to own 
his child.’ 

She could now only smile in thanks. 

‘ And if I should fail,’ continued he, ‘ yet -while I live, 
she shall not want a friend or protector — all an old man 
like me can answer for ’ — here his tears interrupted him. 
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Lady Elmwood was sufficiently sensible of his words and 
their import to make a sign as if she •m'shed to embrace 
him ; but finding her life leaving her fast, she reserved 
this last token of love for her daughter — ^vvith a struggle 
she lifted herself from her pillow, clung to her child — and 
died in her arms. 

Elizabeth Ihchbald. — A Simple Story. 


COLUMBUS THE VTSIOHAUT 

A PECUMAH trait in his rich and varied character remains 
to be noticed ; namely, that ardent and enthusiastic 
imagination, which threw a magnificence over his whole 
course of thought. A poetical temperament is discernible 
throughout all his writings and in all hit; actions. V?e see 
it in all his descriptions of the beauties of the wild lands he 
was discovering ; in the enthusiasm with which he extols 
the verdure of the forests, the grandeur of the mountains, 
and the crj’stal clearness of the running streams ; the 
blandness of the temperature, the purity of the atmosphere, 
and the fragrance of the air full of dew and sweetness, 
it spread a golden and glorious world around him, and 
tinged everytWng with its own gorgeous colours. It 
betrayed him into visionary speculations, which Bubjected 
him to the sneers and cavils of men of cooler and safer, hut 
more grovelling minds. Such were the conjectures formed 
on the coasts of Paria, about the form of the earth, and the 
^tuation of the terrestrial paradise ; about the mines of 
Ophir, and the Aurea Chersonesas of the Ancients ; and 
such was the heroic scheme of a crusade, for the recoveiy 
of the holy sepulchre. It filled his mind with solemn and 
visionary meditations on mystic passages of the scriptures, 
and on the shadowy portents of the prophecies. It exalted 
tii3 own office in his eyes, and made him conceive himself 
an agent sent forth upon a sublime and awful mission, and 
subject to mysterious intimations from the Deity ; such 
as the voice he toagiued spoke to him in comfort amidst 
the troubles of Hispaniola, and in the silence of the night 
on the disastrous coast of Veragua. 

He was decidedly a visionary, hut a visionary of an 
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uncommon kind, and successful in his dreams. The manner 
in which his ardent imagination and merciu'ial nature u'ere 
controlled by a powerful judgement, and directed b}- an 
ncuto sagacity, is the most c.xtraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagination, instead of 
exhausting itself in idle flights, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at which common 
minds could never have arrived, nay, which thoj’ could not 
perceive when pointed out. 

To his intellectual vision it was given to read the signs 
of the times, and to trace in the conjectures and reveries 
of the past ages the indications of an unlcnown world, as 
soothsayers were said to road predictions in the stars, and 
, to foretell events from the visions of the night. ‘ His soul,’ 
observes a Spanish writer, ‘ was superior to the age in 
which he lived. For him was reserved the great enterprise 
of traversing a sea which had given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his age.’ 

With all visionary fervour of his imagination, its fondest 
ch'cams fell short of the reality. He died in ignorance of tlie 
real grandeur of his discovery ! Until his last breath, he 
entertained the idea that he had inorc]3’' opened a now waj'' 
to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had discovered 
some of the wild regions of the east He supposed Hispaniola 
to be the ancient Ophir, which had been visited the 
ships of King Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firnia 
were but remote parts of Asia. What visions of glory 
would have broken upon his mind, could he have known 
that ho had indeed discovered a new continent equal to tho 
old world in magnitude, and separated bj^ two vast oceans 
from all the earth hitherto known bj' civilized man ! and 
how would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, 
amidst the afflictions of age, and the cares of penurj^ the 
neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of an ungrateful 
king, could he have anticipated tho splendid empires which 
would arise in tho beautiful world lie had discovered ; and 
the nations and tongues and languages which were to fill its 
lands with his renoivn, and to revere and bless his name 
to the latest posterity ! 

W. Ibvino. — The Life and Voyages 
of Ghristopher Columbus. 
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THE ^TIDOW AXH HEP. £OK 

Peepahatioks were made to deposit tbe coffin in the 
earth. There was that bustling stir which breaks so 
harshly on the feelings of grief and affiection ; directions 
given in the cold tones of business ; the striking of spades 
into sand and gravel ; which, at the grave of those we 
love, is, of all sounds, the most ■withering. The bustle 
around seemed to waken the mother from a wretched 
reverie. She raised her glazed eyes, and looked about ■with 
a faint rrildness. As the men approached ■with cords to 
lower the coffin into the grave, she ■v^Tung her hands, and 
broke into an agony of grief. The poor woman who 
attended her took her by the arm, endeavouring to raise 
her from the earth, and to whisper something like consola- 
tion — ‘ Xay, now — ^nay. now — don’t take it so sorely to 
heart.’ She could only shake her head and wring her hands, 
as one not to be comforted. 

A.S they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking 
of the cords seemed to agonize her ; hnt when, on some 
accidental obstruction, there was a justling of the coffin, 
all the tenderness of the mother bnrst forth ; as if any 
harm could come to him ■who ■was far beyond the reach of 
worldly snfieidng. 

I could see no more — my heart swelled into my throat— 
my eyes filled with tears — 1 felt as if I wereacting abarbarous 
part in standing by and gazing idh' on this scene of maternal 
anguish. I ■wandered to another part of the churchyard, 
where I remained, until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I .saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting 
the grave, leaving behind her the remains of all that 'was 
dear to her on earth, and returning to silence and destitn- 
tion, my heart ached for her. What, thought I, are the 
distresses of the_ rich ! they have friends to soothe — 
piMmres to beguile — a world to divert and dissipate their 
gnefs.^ What are the sottowb of the young 1 their grow- 
ing minds soon close above the wound — tbeir elastic spirits 
sOTn rise beneath the pressure — ^their green and dnctils 
affections soon twine round new objects. But the sorroirs 
of the poor, who have no ontw'ard appliances to soothe — 
the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best is but 
a wintry day, and who can look for no after-growth of joy 
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—the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourn- 
ing over an only son, the last solaee of her j^ears ; these 
are indeed sorrows which make us feel the impotency of 
consolation. . . . 

Oh ! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to her son that transcends all other affections of 
the heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to 
his convenience ; she will surrender every pleasure to his 
enjoyment ; she will glor}' in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity ; — and, if misfortune overtake him, he will be 
the dearer to her from misfortune ; and if disgrace settle 
upon his name, she will still love and cherish him in spite 
of his disgrace ; and if all the world beside cast him off, 
she will be all the world to him. 

W. Irving. — The Sketch Book. 


THE UNCIVIL TRICK OF SMOKING 

Now how you are by this custom disabled in your goods, 
let tUo gentry of this land bear witness, some of them 
bestowing three, some four hundred pounds a year upon 
this precious stink, which I am sure might be bestowed 
upon many far better uses. I read, indeed, of a knavish 
courtier, who for abusing the favour of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus his master by taking bribes to intercede 
for sundry persons in his master’s ear, for whom he never 
once opened his mouth, was justly choked with smoke, 
with this doom, Fumo pcrcat, qtii fiimum vendidit ; but of 
so many smoke-buyers as arc at this present in this kingdom 
I never read nor heard. 

And for the vanities committed in this filthy custom, is 
it not both great vanity and uncleanness, that at the table, 
a place of respect, of cleanliness, of modesty, men should not 
be ashamed, to sit tossing of tobacco pipes and puffing of 
the smoke of tobacco one to another, making the filthy 
.smoke and stink thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes, and 
infect the air, when very often men that abhor it are at 
their repast 1 Surely smoke becomes a kitchen far better 
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than a dining chamber, and yet it makes a kitchen alio 
oftentimes in the inward parts of men, soiling and infecting 
them with an unctuous and oily kind of soot, as hath been 
found in some great tobacco takers, that after their death 
were opened. And not only meat time, hut no other time 
nor action is exempted from the public use of.thLs uncivil 
trick. . . . And i-s it not a great vanity, that a man cann^ 
heartily welcome hi.s friend now, hut straight they must bs 
in hand with tobacco ? Ko, it is become in place of a cure, 
a point of good fellowship, and he that will refuse to take 
a pipe of tobacco among his fellows (though by his own 

electionhewouldrather feel the savour of a sink) is accounted 

peevish and no good company, even as they do with tipplmg 
in the cold eastern countries. Yea, the mistress cannot in 
a more mannerh" kind entertain her servant, than by givmg 
him out of her fair hand a pipe of tobacco. But herein i= 
not only a great vanity, but a great contempt of God s good 
gifts, that the sweetness of man's breath, being a 
gift of God, should he wilfully corrupted by this stinking 
smoke. ... - n 

^loreover, which is a great iniguitv', and against an 
hnmanity, the husband shall not he ashamed to ri^nce 
thereby Ids delicate, wholes’ome, and clean complexioned 
wife to that extremity, that either she must also corropt 
her sweet breath therewith, or else resolve to live in a 
perpetual stinking torment. 

Have j'ou not reason then to he ashamed, and to forbear 
this filthy novelty, so basely grounded, so foolishly received, 
and so grossly mistaken in the right U-se thereof ? In 5°*? 
abuse thereof sinning against God, harming yonrselves both 
in persons and goods, and raking also thereby the marks and 
notes of vanity upon you : by the custom thereof making 
yourselves to be w'ondcred at by all foreign civil nations, 
and by all strangers that come upon you to he scorned and 
contemned ; a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and m 
the black stinking fame thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible Stj'gian smoke of the pit that is bottomless. 

Krxe JA3IES I . — A Counterblaste io Tobacco. 
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OUT OF DOORS IK FEBRUARY 

Pure colour nliuosfc nhvays gives llic idea of fire, or mther 
it is perhaps ns if-n light shone through ns well ns colour 
itself. The fresh green blade of corn is like this, so pellucid, 
so clear and ])uro in its green ns to seem to shine with colour 
It is not hrillinnt — not a surface gleam or an enamel, — it 
is stained through. Beside the moist clods the slender 
Hags ari'ic filled with the sweetness of the earth. Out of the 
darkness under — that darkness which knows no day save 
when the ploiighbhnro opens its chinks — they have coino 
to the light. To the light they have brought a colour which 
niU'attract the sunbeams from now till harvest, Tlicj' fall 
more plcasantl.y on the corn, toned, ns if they mingled 
with it. Seldom do n c realize that the orld is practically 
no thicker to us than the print of our footsteps on the path. 
Upon that surface wo walk and act our comedy of life, and 
what is beneath is nothing to us. But it is out from that 
under-world, from the dead and the unlcnomi, from the cold 
moist ground, that these green blades have sprung. Yonder 
a steam-plough pants up the hill, groaning with its own 
strength, yet all that strength and might of n heels, and 
piston, and chains, cannot drag fioin the earth one single 
blade like these. Force cannot make it ; it must grow — 
an easy woid to speak or write, in fact full of poteiiC 3 '. 
It is this mystery of growth and life, of beauty, and sweet- 
ness, and colour, starting forth from the clods that gives 
the corn its power over mo Somehow I identify mj'sclf 
with it ; I live again hs I see it. Year bj' j'oar it is the same, 
and when I sec it I feel that I have once more outcred on 
a new life. And I think the spring, Avith its gi'ccn corn, its 
violets, and hawthorn-leaves, and increasing song, grows 
3’carl3'^ dearer and more dear to this our ancient earth. So 
inauy centuries have flown 1 Now it is the manner with all 
natural things to gather as it Avero by smallest particles. 
The merest grain of sand drifts unseen mto a cicvice, and 
by and 1)3' another ; after a aa'IuIo there is a heap ; a 
century and it is a mound, and then ever3* one observes 
and comments on it. Time itself has gone on like this ; 
the 3'ears have accumulated, first in drifts, then in heaps, 
and now a A'ast mound, to which the mountains arc knolls, 
rises up and overshadows us. Time lies hcav3' on the Avorld. 

r. B. 1’. N 
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The old, old earth is glad to turn from the cark and care 
of drifted centuries to the first sweet blades of green. . . • 

The moment the eye of the mind is filled with the beauty 
of things natural, an equal freedom and width of view come 
to it. Step aside from the trodden footpath of personal 
experience, throwing away the petty cynicism bom of 
petty hopes disappointed. Step out upon the broad down 
beside the green corn, and let its freshness become part 
of life. 

The wind passes, and it bends — let the wind, too, pass 
over the spirit. From the cloud-shadow it emerges to the 
sunshine — let the heart come out from the shadow of roms 
to the open glow of the sk^^ High above, the songs of the 
larks fall as rain — receive it with open hands. Pure is the 
colour of the green flags, the slender-pointed blades— -let 
the thought be pure as the light that shines through that 
colour. Broad are the downs and open the aspect — gather 
the breadth and largeness of view. Never can that vim' 
be wide enough and large enough ; there will always he 
room to aim higher. As the air of the hills enriches the 
blood, so let the presence of these beautiful things enrich 
the inner sense. One memory of the green com.»fi®®h 
beneath the sun and wind, will lift up the heart from the 
clods. 

Pv. Jefferies. — The Open 


THE A3IEEICAH DECLARATION 

I 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inherent and inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights, governments are institute among 
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men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that whenever anj'^ form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in^ such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and accordingl}' 
all experience hath shovTi that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, begun 
at a distinguished period and pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is thdir duty to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these colonies ; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to expunge their former systems of govern- 
ment. . . . 

We therefore the representatives of the United States of 
America in General Congress assembled, do in the name, 
and by the authority of the good people of these states 
reject and renounce all allegiance and subjection to the 
kings of Great Britain and all others who may hereafter 
claim by, through or under them ; we utterly dissolve all 
political connexion which may heretofore have subsisted 
between us and the people or parliament of Great Britain ; 
and finally we do assert and declare these colonies to be 
free and independent states, and that as free and indepen- 
dent states, they have full power to lev^ war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent states may of 
right do. 

And for the support of this declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour. 

T.. Jefe'brson. — Declaration of Independence. 
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A TOtJCHSXOXE OF FOETIC TASTE 

Mr. Keats, we understand, is still a veiy young roan ; 
and his .whole works, indeed, bear evidence enough o£ the 
fact. They are full of extravagance and irregularity, rash 
attempts at originality, interminable wanderings, and exceS’ 
sive obscurity. They manifestly require, therefore, all the 
indulgence that can be claimed for a first attempt. But 
we think it no less plain that they deserve it : for they 
are flushed all over with the rich lights of fancy ; and so 
coloured and bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, that even 
while perplexed and bewildered in their labyrinths, it 'S 
impossible to resist the intoxication of their sweetness, or 
to shut our hearts to the enchantments they so lavishly 
present. 

It [Endymion] is, ih truth, at least as full of genius as of 
absurdity ; and he vho does not find a great deal in it to 
admire and to give delight, cannot in his heart see much 
beauty in the two exquisite dramas to which we hare 
already alluded , or find any great pleasure in some of the 
flne.sfc creations of Milton and Shakespeare. There are ver}' 
many such jiersons, we verily believe, even among the 
reading and judicious part of the community — correct 
scholars, we have no doubt, many of them, and, it may be, 
very classical composers in prose and in verse — ^but utterly 
ignorant, on our view of the matter, of the true genius of 
English poetiy, and incapable of estimating its appropriate 
and most exquisite beauties. With that spirit we have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Keats is deeply imbued— 
and of those beauties he has presented us with man' 
striking examples. We are very much inclined indeed to 
add, that we do not know any' book which we would 
.sooner employ as a tes1; to ascertain whether any one had 
in him a native relish for poetry, and a genuine sensibildj’ 
to its intrinsic charm. The greater and more distinguished 
poets of our country have so much in them to gratify 
other testes and propensities, that they are pretty sure to 
captivate and amuse those to whom their poetry may be 
but an hindrance and obstmetion, as veil as those to whom 
it constitutes their chief attraction. The interest of the 
stories they tell— the vivacity of the characters they 
delineate — the weight and force of the maxims and seuti- 
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monts in which they nhoiind — the vciy pathos and wit 
and himiour they display, which may all and each of them 
exist apart from their poetry, and independent of it, arc 
(juite sunicient to account for their popularity, without 
referring much to that still higher gift, by which thej 
subdue to their enchantments those whose souls arc truly 
attuned to the finer impulses of poetry. It is only, there- 
fore, where those other recommendations are wanting, or 
exist in a weaker degree, that the true force of the attrac- 
tion, exercised by the pure poetry with which they arc so 
often combined, can be fairly appreciated : where, without 
much incident or many characters, and with little wit, 
wisdom, or arrangement, a number of bright pictures are 
presented to the imagination, and a fine feeling expressed 
of those mysterious relations by winch visible external 
things are assimilated with inward thoughts and emotions, 
and become the images and c.xponcnts of all passions and 
affections. 

F. Jeftrey, Lord Jeferey. — J ohi Kcais. 


TO LORD CHESTERFIELD 

February 7, 175o. 

My Lord, 

I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The, 
TVorld, that two papers, m which mj' Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your lordship. To 
be so distinguished, is an honour, winch, being very little 
accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how- 
to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by 
the enchantment of your address, and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Lc vainqimir du vaingiteur 
dc la terra ; — that I might obtain that regard for which I saw 
the world contending ; but I found my attendance so little 
encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed j’-our lord- 
ship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. 
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soften them, by dividing his regard equallj- between them, 
yet his impartiality and kindness were without effect ; the 
maternal animosity was deeply rooted, having been inter- 
mingled with their first ideas, and was confirmed every 
hour, as fresh opportunities occurred of exerting it. Xo 
sooner were they of age to be received into the apartments 
of the other celestials, than Wit began to entertain Venus 
at her toilet, by pping the solemnity of Learning, and 
Learning to divert Minerva at her loom, bj’^ exposing the 
blunders and ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, noth malice perpetually increasing, 
bj' the encouragement which each received from those 
whom their mothers had persuaded to patronize and support 
them ; and longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, 
not so much for the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding 
a rival from all pretensions to regard, and of putting an 
everlasting stop to the progress of that influence which 
either believed the other to have obtained by mean arts and 
false appearances. . . . 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the heavenly 
regions should be in perpetual danger of violation, and 
resolved to dismiss these troublesome antagonists to the 
lower world. Hither therefore they came, and carried on 
their ancient quarrel among mortals, nor was either long 
uathout zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated 
the young ; and Learning, by her authority, influenced 
the old. Their power quickly appeared by very eminent 
effects : theatres were built for the reception of Wit, and 
colleges endowed for the residence of Learning. Each 
party endeavoured to outvie the other in cost and magnifi- 
cence, and to propagate an opinion, that it was necessar\y 
from the first entrance into life, to enlist in one of the 
factions ; and that none could hope for the regard of 
either divinity, who had once entered the temple of the rival 
power. . . . 

The two rivals, at the same time, petitioned Jupiter 
for readraission to their native habitations. Jupiter 
thundered on the right hand, and they prepared to obey 
the happy summons. Wit readily spread his wings and 
soared aloft, but not being able to see far was bewildered 
in the pathless immensity of the ethereal spaces. Learning, 
who knew the way. shook her pinions; but for want, of 
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natnral Tigour coaid only tate short flights : aftcrnsa^ 

efioftSj they hoth sank again to the groand, and 
from their mutnal distress, the necessitj" of union. 
therefore joined their hand-s. and renewed their 
Learning was home up by the Tigour of Wit, and YiU 
guided by the penrpicaeity of Learning, They soon reached 
the dTrelling? of Jupiter, and were so endeared to 
other, that they lived afterward.s in perpetual concord. * > w 
persuaded Learning to converse uith the Graces.^nd 
Learning engaged Wit in the service of the Virtues. 
were nerw the favourites of all the powers of heafcu, and 
gladdened every banquet hy their presence. They scon 
after married, at the command of .Jupiter, and had a 
numerous progeny of Arts and Seienc-es. 

S. .JoHrrsorr . — The Bamhler, Xo. 22- 


DHTDirrt ATtD FOTZ 

ly acquired knowledge, the suj>eriority must be alltr:^ 
to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who 
before he became an author had been allowed more tros 
for study, with better means of infetrraation. His mffij 
has a larger range, and he collects his images and ilinrtra' 
tions from a more esten.sive circumference of scieuce- 
Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and 
in hL= local manners. The notions of Drvden were formed 
by compiebensive speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge 
of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope- 

Poetiy was not the sole praise of either: for botn 
exeeiied likewbe in prose ; but Pope did not borrow Iu= 
prose from his predecessor. The stvle of Drvden is capn- 
c-ious and vari^, of Pope is cautious and uniform : 
Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind. Pope con- 
strains his mind to his own rules of compoition- Dryden 
is sometimes vehement and rapid : Pope is always smooth, 
uniform, and gentle. Diyden’s page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversifieef fay the varied esmber- 
ance of abundant vegetation ; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, 
sbaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 
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Of RcniU'-. that powor which con^titiUes a poet ; that 
(lunlity witiiout which is cold uiul kiuwlcdfio is 

inert ; that energy which collects, conihiiics, nmphfics, 
nmi nniinixfcs ; the Hinu'nority must, vith some hcMtottou, 
he alloned to Drydou. It is not to Imx inferred that of tins 
poetical vigour Po[K- had only a little, heeausc Drulen 
iuul more •, for every other writer since Milton must giw 
place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must Ik* aaid. that 
if lio has hrightiT paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Drydeii's pcrformuneif! were aluay.s hasty, either excited 
by sonu> c.xtoriml occasion, or extorted by doine.stie neces- 
sity ; he composed without consideration, and publisheil 
wit limit correction. What his mind could siijiply at call, 
or gather in one excursion, wn.s all that ho sought, and all 
that he gave. The dilatory caution of Po[m; enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to 
accumulate all that study might produce, or chance might 
supjily. If the flights of Dryden therefore are, Iiigiier, Pope 
contimie.s longer on the wing. If of Dryden 's tire the blaze 
is brighter, of Pope’.s the heat is more regular and constant. 
Drj'dcn often surpa.s,ses expectation, and Pope never falls 
below it. Dryden is read with frcijucnt astonishment, and 
Pope with perpetual delight. 

,S. J011N.SOK. — Life of Pope. 


TUU COXQUKST 01' TUi: .\IU 

Ajioxo the nrtisl.s that hail been allured into the ha]ipy 
valley to labour for the nceominodalion and pleasure of its 
inhabitants, was a man emiuont for his knowledge of the 
niechnnic powers. . . • 

This artist was sonictime.s visited by Itnssclas, who was 
pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the 
time would come when all his accpiisitions should be of use 
to him in the open world. He came one day to nnuiso 
himself in his usual manner, and found the master busy in 
building a sailing chariot : he saw that the design was 
practicable upon a level surface, and with expressions of 
great esteem solicited its completion. The workman^ was 
pleased to find himself so much regarded by the prince, 
and resolved to gain yet higher honours. Sir,’ said he, 

X a , 
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' you have fjeen but a small part of what the mechanic 
Hoiences can perform. I have been long of opinion, that 
instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariote, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings ; that the fields 
of air are open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and 
jdlenes.s need crawl upon the ground.’ 

This hint rekindled the prince’s desire of passing the 
mountains ; having seen what the mechanist had already 
performed, he was willing to fancj* that he could do more ; 
yet resolved to inquire further, before he suffered hope to 
afflict him by disappointment. ‘ I am afraid,’ said he to the 
artist, ‘ that your imagination prevails over your skili, and 
that you now tell me rather what 3’ou wish, than what yon 
know. Every animal has his element a.ssigned him ; the 
birds have the air, and man and beasts the earth.’ 

‘ So,’ replied the mechanist, ‘ fishes have the water, in 
which j'et beasts can swim bj* nature and men by art. He 
that can swim needs not despair to 83’ ; to swim is to fly in 
a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. We arc 
only' to proportion our power of resistance to the diftcrent 
density' of matter through which we are to pass. You ■wilt 
he necessarily upborne b3' the air, if you can renew any 
impulse upon it, faster than the air can recede from the 
pressure,’ 

‘ But the exercise of swimming,’ said the prince, ‘ is very 
laborious; the strongest limbs are soon ivearied; I_ani 
afraid the act of fis'ing ■will be yet more violent, and wings 
will be of no great u-se, unless we can fl3' further than we 
can swim.’ 

‘ The labour of rising from the ground,’ said the artist, 

‘ iviil be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic fowls, 
but as we mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the 
body’s gravit3', will be graduall3’ diminished till wc shall 
arrive at a region where the man will float in the air without 
an3' tcndenc3* to fall ; no care will then be necessary but 
to move forwards, %vhich the gentlest impulse will effect. 
You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, w'iil casil3' conceive 
with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with wing?, 
and hovering in the hkx, would sec the earth, and all its 
inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and presenting to him 
successiveh', b}- its diurnal motion, all the countries within 
the same parallel. Hoiv must it amuse the pendant spec- 
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tator to see the moving scene of land and ocean, cities and 
deserts ! To survey with equal security the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle ; mountains infested by barbarians, 
and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by 
peace ! How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all 
his passage ; pass over to distant regions, and examine the 
face of nature from one extremity of the earth to the other ! ’ 

‘ All this,’ said the prince, ‘ is much to be desired ; but 
I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in these 
regions of speculation and tranquillity. I have been told, 
that respiration is difficult upon lofty mountains, yet from 
these precipices, though so high as to produce great tenuity 
of air, it is verj'’ easy to fall : therefore I suspect, that from 
any height, where life can be supported, there may be 
danger of too quick descent.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the artist, ‘ will ever be attempted, if 
all possible objections must be first overcome. If you will 
favour my project, I will try the first flight at my own 
hazard. I have considered the structure of all volant 
animals, and find the folding continuity of the bat’s wings 
most easily accommodated- to the human form. Upon this 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in a year 
expect to tower into the air beyond the malice and pursuit 
of man. But I will work only on this condition, that the, 
art shall not be divulged, and that you shall not require me 
to make wings for any but ourselves.’ 

‘ Hdiy,’ said Rasselas, ‘ should you envy others so great 
an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted for universal 
good ; every man has owed much to others, and ought to 
repay the kindness that he has received.’ 

‘ If men were all virtuous,’ returned the artist, ‘ I should 
with great alacrit 5 '' teach them all to flj’'. But what would 
be the security of the good if the bad could at pleasure 
invade them from the sky 1 Against an armj' sailing 
through the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, 
could afford any security. A flight of northern savages 
might hover in the vind, and light at once with irresistible 
violence upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, 
the abode of happiness, might be violated bj’^ the sudden 
descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on the 
coast of the southern sea.’. . . 
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In a year the wings were finished, and, on a morning 
appointed, the maker appeared furnished for flight on 
a little promontory : he wared his pinions awhile to gather 
air, then leaped from his stand, and in an instant dropprf 
into the lake. His wings, which were of no use in the air, 
sustained him in the water, and the prince drew him to 
land, half dead with terror and vexation. 

S. JOHXSOX. — Baasdas. 


or STYLE 

Poe. a man to write well, there are required three neces- 
saries — ^to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, 
and much exercise of his own style. In style to consider 
what ought to be written, and after what manner, he must’ 
first think and excogitate his matter, then choose his words, 
and examine the weight of either. Then take care, in 
placing and ranking both matter and words, that the com- 
position he comely ; and to do this with diligence and often- 
^o matter how slow the style be at first, so it he laboured 
and accurate ; seek the best, and he not glad of the frowatd 
conceits, or first words, that offer themselves to us ; hut 
^dge of what we invent, and order what we approve. 
Repeat often what we have formerly written ; which beside 
that it helps the consequence, and makes the juncture 
better, it quickens the heat of imagination, that often cools 
HI ihe time^of setting down, and gives it new strength, as if 
it ^ew lustier by the going back ; as we see in the contention 
of ieapmg they jump farthest that fetch their race largest ; 
or, as in thio^ving a dart or javelin, we force bact onr arms 
to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale 
of wind, I forbid not the steering out of our sail, so the 
1 the gale deceive us not. For aU that we invent 

cloth please us in conception of birth, else we would never 
set it doira. But the safest is to return to our judgement, 
and handle over again those things the easiness of which 
might make them justly suspected. So did the best writers 
in their beginnings ; they imposed upon themselves care 
and industrj' ; they did nothing rashly ; they obtained 
first to -write well, and then custom made it-eas^ and a habit. 
By h'ttle and little their matter .showed itself to them more 
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wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped. ‘ Snfflaminandus erat,’ as 
Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own po'ner ; 
would the rule of it had been so, too ! Many tirnes he fell 
into those things, could nob escape laughter, as when he 
said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him, ‘ Caesar, 
thou dost me ivrong.’ He replied, ‘ Caesar did never wTong 
hut with just cause ; ’ and such like, which were ridiculous. 
But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. There was ever 
more in him to be praLsed than to be pardoned. 

Errs* .JoKSOK. — Timber, or Dhcoveries. 


IjOED bacok 

Oke, though he be excellent and the chief, is not to be 
imitated alone ; for no imitator ever grew up to his author ; 
likeness is always on this side truth. Yet there hapF°®^ 
in my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in his 
spiking ; his language, where he could spare or pass by 
a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more 
neatly, more presly, more weightily, or suffered less empti- 
ness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his 
speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers could 
not cough or look aside from him without loss. He com- 
manded where he spoke ; and had his judges angry and 
pleased at hLs devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was 
lest he should make an end. . . . 

I have ever observed it to have been the ofSce of a wise 
patriot, among the greatest affairs of the State, to take care 
of the commonwealth of learning. For schools, they are the 
seminaries of State ; and nothing is worthier the study of 
a statesman than that part of the republic which we call 
the advancement of letters. Witness the case of Julius 
Caesar, who, in the heat of the civil war, writ his books 
of Analogy, and dedicated them to TuIIy. This made the 
late lord St. Albans entitle bis work Movum Orgo^rtm , 
which, though by tbe most of superSciai men, who cannot 
get beyond the title of nominals, it is not penetrated nor 
understood, it really openefh all defects of learning what- 
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soever, and is a book ‘ Qui longum noto scriptori prorogat 
aevum 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward him 
by his place or honours ; but I have and do reverence him, 
for the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that 
he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, 
and most worthy of admiration, that had been in many 
ages. In his adversity I ever prayed that God w'ould give 
him strength ; for greatness he could not want. Neither 
could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no 
accident could do harm to virtue but rather help to make 
it manifest. 

Ben Jonson. — Timber, or Discoveries. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 

The question whether the ruler or statesman should he 
a philosopher is one that has not lost interest in modern 
times. In most countries of Europe and Asia there has 
been some one in the course of ages who has trulj' united 
the power of command with the power of thought and 
reflection, as there have been also manj' false combinations 
of these qualities. Some kind of speculative power is 
necessary both ui practical and political Ufe ; like the 
rhetorician in the Phaednis, men require to have a con- 
ception of the varieties of human character, and to be 
raised on great occasions above the commonplaces of 
ordinary life. Yet the idea of the phUosopher-statesman 
has never been popular with the mass of mankind ; partlj'’ 
because he cannot take the world into his confidence or 
make them understand the motives from which he acts ; 
and also because they are jealous of a power which they do 
not understand. The revolution which human nature 
desires to effect step by step in manj’' ages is likely to be 
precipitated by him in a single year or life. They are 
afraid that in the pursuit of his greater aims he may dis- 
regard the common feelings of humanity. He is too apt 
to be looking into the distant future or back into the 
remote past, and unable to see actions or events which, to 
use an expression of Plato’s, are ‘ tumbling out at his feet’. 
Besides, as Plato would say, there are other corruptions of 
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these philosophical statesmen. Either ‘ the native hue of 
resolution is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought , 
and at the moment when action above all things is required 
he is undecided, or general principles are enunciated hj 
him in order to cover some change of policy : or his igno- 
rance of the world has made him more easily fall a prey to 
the arts of others ; or in some cases he has been converted 
into a courtier, who enjoys the luxury of holding liberal 
opinions, but was never known to perform a liberal action. 
2io wonder that mankind have been in the habit of calling 
statesmen of this class pedants, sophisters, doctrinaires, 
visionaries. For, as we may be allowed to say, a little 
parodj-ing the word of Plato, ‘ they have seen bad imita- 
tions of the philosopher-statesman.’ But a man in whom 
the power of thought and action are perfectly balanced, 
equal to the present, reaching forward to the future, ‘ such 
a one,’ ruling in a constitutional state, ‘ thej' have never 
seen.’ 

But as the philosopher is apt to fail in the routine of 
poUtieal life, so the ordinarv' state.sman is also apt to fail 
in extraordinary crises. W^en the face of the world is 
beginning to alter, and thunder is heard in the distance, 
he is stiU guided by his old maxims, and is the slave of his 
inveterate party prejudices ; he cannot perceive the signs 
of the times ; instead of looking forward he looks hack ; > 
he learns nothing and forgets nothing ; with ‘ wise saws 
and mtrfem instances ’ he would stem the rising tide of 
revolution. He lives more and more withiu the circle of 
his onn party, as the world withont him becomes stronger. 
This seems to be the reason whj' the old order of things 
makes so poor a figure when confronted with the new, way 
churches can never reform, why most political changes are 
made blindly and convulsively. The great crises in the 
history of nations have often been met bv an ecclesiastical 
poritiveness, and a more obstinate reassertion of principles 
which have lost their hold upon a nation. The fixed ideas 
of a reactionary statesman may be compared to madness ; 
they grow upon him, and he becomes possess^ by them : 
no judgement of others is ever admitted bv him to be 
weighed in the balance against his own. 

B. .JowETT. — Introduction to Plato' i Republic. 
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DIVINE LOVE 

This book is begun by God’s gift and his grace ; but 
it is not yet performed as to my sight. Tor charity pray 
we all together, with God’s working, thanldng, trusting, 
enjojnng. Tor this will our good Lord be prayed, by the 
understanding that I took in all his own meaning, and in 
the sweet words where he saith full merrily, I am grov7ii} 
of illy beseeching. Tor truly, I saw and understood in our 
Lord’s meaning, that he showed it ; for he vdll have it 
known more than it is. In which Imowing he will give us 
grace to love him, and cleave to him. Tor he beholds his 
heavenly treasure and solace in heavenlj'^ joy, in drawing 
of our hearts from sorrow and darlmess, which we are in. 
And from the time that it was showed, I desired oftem 
times to wit in what was our Lord's meaning. And fifteen 
3'ear after and more, I was answered in ghostly understand- 
ing, saying thus -. TT7(a/ ? wonhlesi iltou wit thy Lord’s 
meaning hi this thing ? ' TTit it 7vell ; Love was his meaning. 
Who sheweth it thee ? Love. Wherefore sheiceih he ii iliee ? 
For Love. Hold thee therein, thou shali ivii more in the same. 
But thou shali never wit therein other without end. Thus 
was I learned that love is our Lord’s meaning. And I saw 
full surely in tills and in all, that our God made us, he loved 
us ; which love ivas never slacked, ne never shall. And 
in this love he hath done all his works : and in this love 
he hath made all thing profitable to us : and in this love 
our life is everlasting ; in our making we had beginning : 
but the love wherein he made us was in him from without 
beginning. In Avhich love we have our beginning. And 
all this shall we see in God without end. Deo Gratias. 

The Lady Juliana of Hobwich. — ZFJ Bevelations 
of Divine Love. 


TO ms GBACE THE DUKE OF BEDFOBD 

My Lobd, — Y ou are so little accustomed to receive any 
marks of respect or esteem fiom the public, that if, in the 
following lines, a compliment or exjiression of applause 
should escape me, I fear j’ou would consider it as a mockery 
of your established character, and perhaps an insult to 
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your understanding. You have nice feelings, my lord, if 
•vve maj' judge from your resentments. Cautious, therefore, 
of giving offence, where you have so little deserved it, I shall 
leave the illustration of j’our virtues to other hands. Your 
friends have a privilege to play upon the easiness of your 
temper, or possibly they are better acquainted Tvith your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good by stealth. 
The rest is upon record. You have still left ample room for 
speculation, when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. The highest 
rank ; a splendid fortune ; and a name, glorious till it was 
yours, were sufficient to have supported you with meaner 
abihties than I think you possess. From the first you" 
derive a constitutional claim to respect ; from the second, 
a natural extensive authority ; the last created a partial 
expectation of hereditary' virtues. The use you have made 
of these uncommon advantages might have been more 
honourable to y'ourself, but could not be more instructive 
to mankind. We may trace it in the veneration of your 
country, the choice of your friends, and in the accomplish- 
ment of every sanguine hope, which the public might have 
conceived from the illustrious name of Russell. 

The eminence of your station gave you a commanding 
prospect of your duty. The road which led to honotur was 
open to your view. You could not lose it by- mistake, and 
you had no temptation to depart from it by design. Com- 
pare the natural dignity- and importance of the richest peer 
of England ; the noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament; and the real interest and 
respect which he might have acquired, not only in parlia- 
incnt, hut through the whole kingdom ; — compare these 
glorious distinctions with the ambition of holdim^ a share in 
government, the emoluments of a place, the sale of u 
borough, or the purchase of a corporation ; and though 
you may not regret the virtues which create respect, you 
may see, with anguish, how much real importance and 
authority- you have lost. Consider the character of an 
independent, virtuous Duke of Bedford ; imagine what he 
might he in this country, then reflect one moment upon 
ivhat you are. If it he possible for me to withdraw my 
attention from the fact, I will tell you in theory what such 
a man might he. 
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Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct 
in parliament Avould be directed b5^ nothing but the consti- 
tutional duty of a peer. Ho would consider himself as a 
guardian of the laws. Willing to support the just measures 
of government, but determmed to observe the conduct of 
the minister with suspicion, he would oppose the violence 
of faction with as much finnness as the encroachments of 
prerogative. He would be as little capable of bargaining 
with the minister for places for himself, or his dependants, 
as of descending to mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his opinion m 
parliament, ho would bo heard, by the most profligate 
minister, with deference and respect. His authority would 
either sanctify or disgrace the measures of government. 
The people would look up to him as to their protector ; and 
a virtuous prince would have one honest man in his 
dominions, in whoso integrity and iudgement he might 
safely confide. If it should bo the will of Providence to 
afflict him with a domestic misfortune, he would submit to 
the stroke, with feeling, but not without dignity. He n ould 
consider the people as his children, and receive a generous, 
heartfelt consolation, in the sympatliizing tears and blessings 
of his country. 

Your grace may probably discover something more intel- 
ligible in the negative part of this illustrious character. 
The man I have described would never prostitute his dignity 
in parliament by an indecent violence cither in opposing or 
defending a minister. Ho would not at one moment 
rancorously persecute, at another basclj’’ cringe to the 
favourite of his sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity 
with peremptory conditions, little short of menace and 
hostility, ho would never descend to the humility of solicit- 
ing an interview with the favourite, and of offering to 
recover, at any price, the honour of his friendship. Thougli 
deceived perhaps in his youth, ho would not, through tlic 
coxirso of a long life, have invariably* ebosen his friends from 
amonc the most profligate of mankind. His own honour 
would have forbidden him from mixing bis private pleasure.^ 
or conversation with jockeys, game.sters, blasphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons. Hq 'would then have never felt, 
much less would he have submitted to, the dishonc.st 
necessity of engaging in the interest and intrigues of hi.- 
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dependants, of supplying their vices, or relieving their 
Denary , at the expen se of his country. He vonld not have 
hetrayed such ignorance, or such contempt, of the constits- 
tion, as openly to avow, in a court of justice, the purchase 
and safe of a borough. He would not have thought it con- 
Hs ent with his rank in the state, or even with his personal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a little corporation. 

e would never have been insulted with virtues which 
he had laboured to extinguish, nor suffered the disgrace 
o a mortifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous 

listened too long to the advice of those 
you l>uve sordidly 

th!ncr ^ ”'^ 0 ™ you have sacrificed eveiy- 

kHV%l ought to be dear to a man of honour. They are 
ther encourage the follies of rour age, as 

Stb the «ces of your yontb. .A.S little acquainted 

mth the rules of decorum as with the laws of morality, they 

the nronnvfv ^ ®^rienee,norcven to consult 

character. Even now thev tell von 
Ihniu ^ dramatic .scene, in which the hero 

tnn IV consistency to the last : and that, as 

yon hved vnthout virtue, you should die without repentance. 

JrMus [Sir Philip Francis].— ie/fers. 


rKtiACE TO • ESDVlnOX ’ 

manner in which this Poem 

whom^l-S®!.? ^ ‘luite clear to the reader, 

immaturity, and 
? fevensh attempt, mther than 1 deed 
W and indeed the two 

theff he J such completion as to warrant 

tjjLir passing the press; nor should thev if T thniurht 

^Igafion would do them anvgood -—it mV not ' 
nouw die awaj . a =ad thought for me. if I had not Mine 
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hope that Avhile it is dwindling I may be plotting, and 
fitting myself for verses fit to live. 

This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may 
deserve a punishment ; but no feebng man will be forward 
to inflict it ; ho will leave mo alone, with the conviction 
that there is not a fiercer hell than the failure in a great 
object. This is not vTitten -with the least atom of purpose 
to forestall criticisms of course, but from the desire I have 
to conciliate men who are competent to look, and who do 
look with a zealous eye, to the honour of English literature. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of life 
between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character 
undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick- 
sighted: thence proceeds mawkishness, and all the thousand 
bitters which those men I speak of must necessarily taste in 
going over the following pages. 

I hope I have not in too late a day touched the beautiful 
mjdhology of Greece, and dulled its brightness : for I wish 
to trj' once more, before I bid it farewell. 

Teignmouth, April 10, 1818. 

J. Keats. — Endymion. 


THE SPirVNX 

And near the Pyramids, more wondrous, and more awful 
than all else in the land of Egypt, there sits the lonely 
Sphynx. Comely the creature is, but the comeliness is not 
of tins world ; the once worshipped beast is a deformity 
and a monster to this generation, and yet you can see that 
those lips, so thick and heavy, were fashioned according 
to some ancient mould of beauty — some mould of beaufc,y 
now forgotten — ^forgotten because that Greece drew forth 
Cytherea, from the flashing foam of the Aegean, and m 
her image created new forms of beauty, and made it a law 
among men that the short and proudly wreathed lip should 
stand for the sign and the main condition of loveliness 
through all generations to come. Yet still there lives on 
the race of those who were beautiful in the fashion^ of the 
elder world, and Cliristian girls of Coptic blood will look 
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on you vrith the Sad, serious gaze, and kiss yon your chari- 
table hand with the big pouting lips of the verj' Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols, 
but mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard, 
the stone idol bears awful semblance of Deity — ^unchauge- 
fulness in the midst of change — the same seeming will, and 
intent for ever and ever inexorable ! Upon ancient dynasties 
of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings — ^npon Greek and Sloman, 
upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors — upon Ivapoleon 
dreaming of an Eastern Empire — npon battle and pestilence 
upon the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race — npon 
keen-eyed travellers — ^Herodotus yesterday, and Warbnrton 
to-daj- — upon, all and more this unworldly Sphj-nx has 
watched, and watched like a Providence with the same 
earnest eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we 
shall die, and Islam will wither away, and the Englishman 
straining far over to hold his loved India, will plant a firm 
foot on the banks of the Eile, and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful, and still that sleepless rook will lie watching and 
watching the works of the new busy race, with those same 
sad earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien everlasting- 
xon dare not mock at the Sphynx. 

A. W. KnrGLAKE. — Eofhen. 


COSSTANTIXOFLE 

Ev^ if we don’t take a part in the chant about ‘ Mosques 
and olmarets’, we can stUl yield praises to Stambonl. We 
cat! cnatit about the harbour ; >ve can say and sing that 
nowhere else does the sea come so home to a city : there 
are no pebbly shores — no sand bars — no slimy river-beds— 
no black ^nals— no locks nor docks to divide the very 
neart of the place from the deep rraters. If being in the 
noisiest mart of StamhouL you would stroll to the quiet 
^ amidst those cypresses opposite, you will 

cross the fath^less Bosphorus ; if yon would go from your 
notel to the Bazaars, you must pass by the bright bine 
pathway of the Golden Horn, that can carry a thousand 
sail of the Jme. You are accustomed to the gondolas that 
glide among the palaces of St. Mark, but here, at Stambonl, 
It IS a hundred-and-twenty-gun ship that meets you in the 
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street. Venice strains out from the steadfast land, and in 
old times would send forth the Chief of the State to woo and 
wed the reluctant sea ; hut the stormy bride of the Doge 
is the bowing slave of the Sultan — she comes to his feet 
with the treasures of the world — she bears him from palace 
to palace — ^bj^ some unfailing witchcraft, she entices the 
breezes to follow her, and fan the pale cheek of her lord — 
she lifts his armed navies to the very gates of his garden — 
she watches the walls of his Serail — she stifles the intrigues 
of his ilinistors — she quiets the scandals of his Court — 
she extinguishes his rivals and hushes his naughty wives all 
one bj’^ one. So vast are the wonders of the Deep ! 

A. W. Kinglake. — EotTiai. 


TOBACCO 

Amyas, knowing that there w’as not an inn hard by 
around for many a mile ahead, took a pull at a certain 
bottle which Lady Grenville had put mto his holster, and 
then offered Yeo a pull also. 

He declined ; ho had meat and drink too about him, 
heaven be praised ! 

‘ Moat and drink ? fall to then, man, and don’t stand on 
manners.’ 

Whereupon Yeo, seeing an old decayed willow by a 
brook, went to it, and took therefrom some touclrwood, 
to which he set a light with his knife and a stone, while 
Amyas watched, a little puzzled and startled, as Yeo’s 
fiery reputation came into his mind. Was he really a 
Salamander-sprite, and going to warm his inside by a meal 
of burning tinder 1 But now Yeo, in his solemn methodical 
way, pulled out of his bosom a brown leaf, and began 
rolling a piece of it up neatlj' to the size of his little finger ; 
and then, putting the one end into his mouth and the other 
on the tinder, sucked at it till it w'as alight ; and drinking 
downi the smoke, began puffing it out again at his nostrils 
with a gi-unt of deepest satisfaction, and resumed his dog- 
trot by Amj’as’s side, as if he had been a walking chimney. 

On which Amyas burst into a loud laugh, and cried, 

‘ Why, no wonder thej’ said you breathed fire. Is not that 
the Indians’ tobacco ? ’ 
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‘ Yea, verily, heaven be praised ! but did you never see 
it before ? ’ 

‘ Never, though we heard talk of it along the coast ; 
but we took it for one more Spanish lie. Humph — well, 
live and learn ! ’ 

‘ Ah, Sir, no he, but a blessed truth, as I can tell, who 
have ere now gone in the strength of this weed three days 
and nights without eating ; and therefore. Sir, the Indians 
always carry it with them on their war-parties : and no 
wonder ; for when all things were made none was made 
better than this ; to be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor s 
friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful 
man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, Sir ; while for staunch- 
ing of wounds, purging of rheum, and settling of the 
stomach, there ’s no herb like unto it under the canopy 
of heaven.’ 

C. Ki>'GSLEi '. — W esiivari Ho I 

MOSOXOSY 

SoiiB people — most people — in these run-about railway 
days, would complain of such a life, in such a ‘ narrow 
sphere so they call it, as monotonous. Very likely it is 
so. But is it to be complained of on that account ? I® 
monotony in itself an evil 1 tVhich is better, to know 
many places ill, or to know one place well ? Certainly — ^if 
a scientific habit of mind be a gain — it is only by exhaust- 
ing as far as possible the significance of an individual 
phenomenon (is not that sentence a truly scientific one in 
its magniloquence 1) that you can discover any glimpse of 
the .significance of the universal. Even men of boundless 
knowledge, like Humboldt, must have had once their 
■speciality, their pet subject, or they would have, strictly 
speaking, no knowledge at all. The volcanoes of Jlexieo, 
patiently and laboriously investigated in his youth, were 
to Humboldt, possiblj", the key of the whole Cosmos. 
I learn more, studying over and over again the same 
Bagshot sand and gravel heaps, than I should by roam- 
ing all Europe in search of new geologic wonders. Fifteen 
3 ’ears have I been puzzling at the same questions and have 
onH guessed at a few of the answers. What sawed out the 
edges of the moors into long narrow banks of gravel 2 
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\yhat cut them off all flat atop ? What makes Erica 
ciliaris grow in one soil, and the bracken in another ? 
How did three species of Club-moss — one of them quite 
an Alpine one — get down here, all the way from Wales 
perhaps, upon this isolated patch of gravel ? Why did 
that one patch of Carex arenaria settle in the only square 
3’’ard for miles and miles which bore sufficient resemblance 
to its native sandhill hj'- the seashore, to make it comfort- 
able ? Why did hlyosurus minimus, which I had hunted 
for in vain for fourteen j^ears, appear "by dozens in the 
fifteenth, upon a new-made bank, which had been for at 
least two hundred j'ears a fariii-jmrd gateway ? ^Wij' 
does it generallj’- rain hero from the south-west, not when 
the barometer falls, but when it begins to rise again ? 
Wlijf — ^why is everj^thing, wliich lies under my feet all da}’ 
long ? I don’t know ; and j’ou can't tell me. And till 
I have found out, I cannot complain of monotony, with 
still undiscovered puzzles waiting to be explained, and so 
to create novelty at every turn. 

Besides, monotonj’’ is pleasant in itself ; morally pleasant, 
and morall}' useful. Jlai’riage is monotonous : but there 
is much, I trust, to be said in favour of holy wedlock. 
Living in the same house is monotonous : but three 
removes, saj’ the wise, arc ns bad as a fire. Locomotion is 
regarded as an evil by our Litany. The Litany, as usual, 
is riglit. ‘ Those who travel bj' land or sea ’ are to be 
objects of our pitj' and our praj’crs ; and I do pitj’ them. 

I delight in that same monotony. It saves curiosity, 
anxiet}’, excitement, disappointment, and a host of bad 
passions. It gives a man the blessed invigorating feeling 
that lie is at homo ; that ho has roots deep and wide, 
struck down into all he sees ; and that onl.v the Being who 
will do nothing cruel or useless can tear them up. It is 
pleasant to look down on the same parish day after day, 
and say, I know all that lies beneath, and all beneath 
know me. If I want a friend, I know where to find him ; 
if I want V ork done, I know who will do it. It is pleasant 
and good to sec the same trees year after year ; the same 
birds coming back in spring to the same shrubs ; the same 
hanks covered Avith the same flowers, and broken (if thej’ 
be .stiff ones) by the same gaps. Pleasant and good it is 
to ride the same horse, to sit in the same chair, to wear the 
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s^aine oW coat. That man who offered twenty pound? 
rcv^ar for a lo't carpet-hag of old boots was s sage, and 
I hnew him. \thy should one change one’s place, 
any more than one s wife or one’s children ? Is a hermit- 
crah, ippmg his tail out of one strange shell into another. 
Soft ^ fitting him a little better, either a di 0 ii- 

a gwceiul animal ? Xo ; George Eiddlcr was 

a true philosopher. * 

Ut ru]« p-> Circhics Vtir ana cinh. 

We tries at ahum, my dor and 1; 

■'^ser. but more charitable; 
one secs, the better one knows ; and the 
benfer one knows, the more one loves. 

C, IvtXGSLEY . — My "'N hilir-Gaticn. 


xnr, EMrtEE of wom.c.s- 

or^mniroLof •’^'’P^rioritv. dominion, 

to ^ eoT ‘"‘T nation, or city, is repugnant 

4 contrarious to 

Ls th^lnbvrU? •'approved ordinance ; .ami finally, it 
good order, of all equity and iti.sti'ce. 
ci'rfor'i Iri'lf" ‘’I P™F>5>t'on, I ’will not bo so 

decore the -"iniplify. set forth, or 

‘-peit-rn mvem-r-' ^ pnrj>o-ed. even n.s I have 

;Srcrmlent .;iT Pi'*’" ^-onis, .=o to 

inu in fnr mv itifnl*'- prwf of every member, bring- 
•■'ill revcalfd in Tf ^ in Xature, Ht= pl-^in 

l-e-V”thi«e Venu-mam u '''"P'rc nf » wom^n tn 

bviheordr.^JfilT to N,.mrc. I nm-in not only that God. 
and domirh -j Ilf ‘ woman of atilhority 

prnnorrl^- h""\tnan iiath ^ec-n, proved, .and 

'■ blind, doth in th:^ 

'L ib-'-v 


.'f'vrh-. Vo; 


1>^' Lid, F< 

th.'tt il 
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that the foolish, mad, and phrenetic shall govern the 
discreet and give counsel to such as be sober of mind ? 
And such be all women, compared unto man in bearing of 
authorit 3 ^. For their sight in civil regimen is but blind- 
ness, their strength wealmess, their counsel foolishness, 
and judgement frenzy, if it be rightly considered. 

I except such as God, by singular privilege, and for 
certain causes, Imown only to Himself, hath exempted 
from the common rank of women, and do speak of women 
as nature and experience do this daj' declare them. Nature, 
I say, doth paint them further to be weak, frail, impatient, 
feeble, and foolish ; and experience hath declared them to 
be unconstant, variable, cruel, and lacking the spirit of 
counsel and regimen. And these notable faults have men 
in all ages espied in that kind, for the which not onl3' 
they have removed women from rule and authority, but 
also some Lave thought that men subject to the counsel 
or empire of their wives were unworthy of all public 
office. . , . 

I am not ignorant that the subtle wits of carnal men 
(which can never be brought under the obedience of God’s 
simple precepts) to maintoin this monstrous empire have 
j-et two vain shifts. First, they allege that, albeit women 
■ maj' not absolutelj' reign bj’ themselves, because thej’ maj' 
neither sit in judgement, neither pronounce sentence, 
neither execute anj^ public office, yet maj' they do all such 
things bj^ their lieutenants, deputies, and judges substitute. 
Secondarily, say tbe 3 ', a woman born to rule over any 
realm may choose her a husband, and to him she maj’ 
transfer and give her authority and right. To both I 
answer in few words. First, That from a comipt and 
venomed foTintuin can spring no wholesome water. Seconda- 
rilj', That no person hath power to give the thing which 
doth not justlj' appertain to themselves. But the authority 
of a woman is a corrupted fountain, and therefore from 
her can spring no lawful officer. She is not bom to rule 
over men, ancl therefore she can appoint none bj- her gift, 
nor by her pover (which she hath not), to the place of 
a lawful magistrate. 

d. Rkox. — The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the 2Ionslrmis Begimcnl of Women. 
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your half-and-half players, who have no objection to take 
a hand, if you want one to make up a rubber ; who affirm 
that they have no pleasure in winning ; that they like to 
win one game and lose another ; that they can while away 
an hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are indifferent 
Avhether they play or no ; and will deshe an adversary, 
who has slipped a wTong card, to take it up and play 
another. These insufferable trifiers are the curse of a table. 
One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may 
be said, that they do not play at cards, but only play at 
playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, 
as I do, from her heart and soul ; and would not, save 
upon a striking emergency, willingly seat herself at the 
same table with them. She loved a thorough-paced 
partner, a determined enemy. She took, and gave, no 
concessions. She hated favours. She never made a revoke, 
nor ever passed it over in her adversary without e.vacting 
the utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight : cut and 
thrust. She held not her good sword (her cards) ‘like a 
dancer’. She sat bolt upright; and neither showed you 
her cards, nor desired to see yours. All people have their 
blind side — their superstitions ; and I have heard her 
declare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favourite suit. 

I never in my life — and I knew' Sarah Battle many of the 
best years of it — saw her take out her snuff-box when it 
was her turn to play ; or snuff a candle in the middle of 
a game ; or ring for a servant, till it was fairly over. She 
never introduced, or connived at, miscellaneous conversa- 
tion during its process. As she emphatically observed, 
cards were cards : and if I ever saw' unmingled distaste 
in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs of 
a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with 
difficulty persuaded to take a hand ; and who, in his 
excess of candour, declared, that he thought there was no 
harm in unbending the mind now and then, after serious 
studies, in recreations of that kind ! She could not bear 
to have her noble occupation, to which she wound up her 
faculties, considered in that light. It was her business, her 
duty, the thing she came into the world to do, — and she did 
it. She unbent her mind afterwards — over a book. . . . 

Quadrille, she has often told me, was her first love ; but 
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ELIA AT OXEOBB 

I AM plain Elia — no Selden, nor Archbishop Usher — 
though at present in the thick of their hooks, here in the 
heart of learning, under the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. To 
such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his young 
years of the sweet food of academic institution, noivherc is 
so pleasant, to while away a few idle weeka at, as one or 
other of the Universities. Their vacation,' too, at this time 
falls in so pat with ours. Here I can take my 
Avalks unmolested, and fancy myself of what degree or 
standing I please. I seem admitted ad euniem. I fetch 
up past opportunities, I can rise at the chapel-hell, and 
dream that it rings for ime. In moods of humility I can he 
a Sizar, or a Servitor. When the peacock vein arises, 
I .strut a Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments. 
I proceed Master of Arts. Indeed I do not think I am 
much unlike that respectable character. I have seen your 
dim-eyed vergers, and bed-makere in spectacles, drop 
a bow or curtsy, as I pass, wisely mistaking me for some- 
thing of the sort. I go about in black, which favours the 
notion. Only in Christ Church reverend quadrangle, I can 
nothing short of a seraphic Doctor. 
The walks at these times are so much one’s own, — the 
tall trees of Chrht’s, the groves of ilagdalen 1 The halls 
desertea, and with open doors, inviting one to slip in 
unpcrceiv^, and pay a devoir to .some Founder, or noble 
or royal Benefaetres.s (that should have been ours) whose 
portrait seems to smile upon their overlooked headsman, 
and to adopt me for their own. Then, to take a peep in 
y the way at tbo butteries, and sculleries, redolent of 
antique hospitality: the immense eaves of kitchens, 
cordial recesses ; ovens whose first pies 

rooLl fnr i sp'ts which have 

AUhf^c ^frtf the meanest minister among the 

hallowed to mo through his imagination, and 
the Cook goes forth a Manciple 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most 
What a place to he in is an old lihrarv ! It seems as 
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though all the souls ot all the writers, that have bequeathed 
their labours to these Bodlciuus, were reposing here, as in 
some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to handle, 
to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as 
soon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking 
amid their foliage ; and the odour of their old moth- 
scented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples which grew amid the happy orchard. Still 
less have I curiosity to disturb the elder repose of ]\ISS. 
Those rariae Iccitoncs, so tempting to the more erudite 
palates, do but disturb and irnscttle rrry faith. . . . 

With G. D. [George Dj'cr] — to bo absent from the bodj-, 
is sometimes (not to speak it profatrely) to be present rvith 
the Lord. At the very tinre when, personally encorurtering 
thee, he passes on w itii no rccognrtion — or, being stopped, 
starts like a thing sirrpriscd — at tliat moment, reader, lie 
is on Jlount Tabor — or Parnassus — or co-sphered uith 
Plato — or, uith Harrington, framing ‘immortal common- 
wealths ’ — devising sotno plan of amelioration to thy 
country, or thy species — ^peradventure meditating sonro 
individual kiiiduoss or courtesy, to bo done to ihcc iliysclf, 
the rcturiiiiig consciorisncss of which made him to start 
so guiltily at thy obtruded personal presence. 

D. is delightful anywhere, but he is at the best in such 
places as these. 

G. L.\mb. — Oxford hi the Vacation. 
mSHOP VALIZNTINE 

H.vil to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine ! 
Great is thy naiiio in the rubric, thou venerable Arch- 
llauieii of Hymen 1 Immortal Go-between! ^\ho and 
what manlier of person art thou 1 Art thou but a name, 
typifying the restless principle which impels poor hunians 
to seek perfection in union 1 or wert thou indeed a moi-tal 
prelate, with th5’^ tippet and thy rochet, thy apron on, and 
decent lawn sleeves ? Slysterious personage ! like unto thee, 
assuredlj^, there is no other mitred father in the rialendar ; 
not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril ; nor the consigner 
of undipped infants to eternal torments, Austin, whom all 
mothers hate ; nor he who hated all mothers, Origen ; nor 
Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor Whitgift. 

C, L.VHB. — Valentine’ a Day. 
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-n-hist had engaged her maturer esteem. . . . Whi.st was tfc? 
solider game : that -n-as her trord. It -was a long 
not, like quadrille, a feast of snatches. One or tu'o raboei: 
mi^t co-extend in duration with an evening. They 
time to form rooted friendships, to cultivate steady emra- 
ties . . - the wars of whist were comparable to the long 
steady, deep-rooted, rational, antipathies of the gre^'- 
Freneh and English nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in 
favourite game. There was nothing silh" in it, like the no^ 
in cribbage — nothing superfluous. 2so flushes — that 
irrational of all pleas that a reasonable being can set uP - 
— ^that any one should claim four by virtue of holding 
of the same mark and colour, without reference to tee 
playing of the game, or the individual worth or pretensions 
of the cards themselves ! She held this to he a soleci^^- 
as pitifal an ambition at cards as alliteration is in anthoi.' 
ship. She despised superficiality, and looked deeper thn" 
the colours of things.-^uits were soldiers, she would say 
and must have a uniformity of array to distinguish 
hut what should we say to a foolish squire, who should 
claim a merit from dressing up his tenantry in red jackeU- 
that never were to be marshalled — never to take the 2““' 
— She even wished that whist were more simple than it 
and, in my mind, would have stripped it of some append- 
ages, which, in the state of human teilty, may be veniallyi 
and even commendably allowed of. She saw no reason 
for the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. 
I'S’hj- not one suit always trumps ? — ^Why two colour, 
when the mark of the suits would have sufficieatly dfe- 
tinguished them without it ? . . . 

In square games (&he meant ichisi) all that Is possible to 
he attained in card-playing is accomplished. There are tlie 
incentives of profit with honour, common to every specif 
— though the latter can he but very imperfectlv enjoyed m 
those other games, where the spectator is only feebly 
a participator. But the parties in whist are speet&toTS 
and principals too. They are a theatre to themselves, 
and a loofer-on is not wanted. He is rather worse than 
nothing, and an impertinence. Whist abhors neutrality, 
or interests beyond its sphere. You glory in some sur- 
prising stroke of skill or fortune, not because a cold — or even 
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nn interested — by-stander witnesses it, but because your 
farlncr sympatbizes in the contingency. You \\'in for two. 
You triumph for two. dhvo are exalted. Two again are 
mortified ; which divides theii’ disgi'acc, as the conjunc- 
tion doubles (by taking olf the in\'icliousness) your glories. 
Two losing to two arc better reconciled, than one to one in 
that close butchery. The hostile feeling is weakened by 
multipljTug the channels. War becomes a civil game. — 
By such reasonings as these the old lady was accustomed 
to defend her favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at 
any game, whore chance entered into the composition, 
/or nothing. . . . 

/ To those puny objectoi’s against cards, as nurturing the 
bad passions, she would retort, that man is a gaming 
animal. Ho must bo alwaj's trying to get the better in 
something or other : — that this passion can scarcelj’’ be 
more safely expended than upon a game at cards ; that 
cards are a temporary illusion ; in truth, a mere drama ; 
for wo do but play at being mightily concerned, where 
a few idle shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, 
wo are as mightily concerned as those whose stake is 
crowns and kingdoms. They are a sort of dream-fighting ; 
much ado ; great battling, and little bloodshed ; mighty 
means for disproportioncd ends ; quite as diverting, and 
a great deal more innoxious, than many of those more 
serious games of life, which men play, without esteeming 
them to be such. 

C. Lamb. — Essays of Elia. 

A QUAKEUS’ MEETING 

Reader, would’st thou know what true peace and quiet 
mean ; would’st thou find a refuge from the noises and 
clamours of the multitude ; would’st thou enjoy at once 
solitude and society; would’st thou possess the depth 
of thy own spirit in stillness, without being shut out 
from the consolatory faces of thy species ; would’st thou 
be alone, and yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not desolate ; 
singular, yet not without some to keep thee in countenance ; 
a unit in aggregate ; a single in composite : — come with 
mo into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

P. E. p. o 
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Dost thou love silence deep as that ‘ before the •winds 
■were made ? ’ go not out into the 'wildemess, descend not 
into the profunditius of the earth ; shut not up thy case- 
ments ; nor pour ■wax into the little cells of thy ears, ■with 
little-faithed self-mistrusting THysses. — Detire trith me 
into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from good "words, and to hold 
his peace, it is commendable ; but for a multitude, it is 
great mastery. 

What is the stillness of the desert, compared -with this 
place ? •u'hat the uncommunicating muteness of fishes ? 
— ^here the goddess reigns and revels. — ‘ Boreas and Cesias, 
and Argestes loud/ do not "with their inter-confonnding 
nproars more augment the brawl — ^nor the waves of tbe 
blo'wn Baltic •with tbeir clubbed sounds — ^tban their 
opposite (Silence her sacred self) is multiplied and rendered 
more intense by numbers, and by sympathy. She too 
hath her deeps, that call unto deeps. Negation itself hath 
a positive more and less ; and closed eyes would seem 
to obscure the great obscurity of midnight. 

There are wounds, which an imperfect solitnde cannot 
heal. By imperfect I mean that which a man enjoyeth by 
himself. The perfect is that which he can sometime 
attain in crowds, but nowhere so absolutely as in a Quakers’ 
ileeting. — Those first hermits did certainly understand 
this principle, when they retired into Egyptian solitudes, 
not singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one another’s want of 
conversation. The Carthusian is bound 'to his brethren 
by thN agreeing spirit of incommunicativeness. In secular 
occasions, -what so pleasant as to be reading a book through 
a long ■winter evening, "with a friend sitting by — say, a "wife 
— he, or she, too (if that be probable), reading another, 
without interruption, or oral communication ? — can there 
be no sympathy ■without the gabble of words ? — away 
vrith this inhuman, shy, single, shade-and-cavem-haunting 
solitariness. Give me, blaster Zimmerman, a sympathetic 
.solitude. 

To pace alone in the cloisters, or side aisles of some 
cathedral, time-stricken ; 

Or tinder hanging motmtains. 

Or by the fall of fountains; ^ 

is but a "vulgar luxury, compared "with that which those 
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enjoy, who come together for the purpose of more com- 
plete, abstracted solitude. This is the loneliness ‘ to be 
felt — ^Thc Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing 
so solemn, so spirit-soothing, as the naked walls and 
benches of a Quakers’ Meeting. Here are no tombs, no 
inscriptions, 

■ — sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the rumcd sides of kings — 

but here is something, which throws Antiquity herself into 
the fore-ground — Silence — eldest of things — language 
of old Night — primitive Discoursor — to which the insolent 
decays of mouldering grandeur have but arrived by a 
violent, and, as we may say, unnatural progression. 

C. Lamb. — A Quakers' Meeting. 


THE SOCIETl' OF A CHILD 

Whekb on earth is there so much society as in a beloved 
child ? He accompanies me in m3' walks, gazes into my 
e5'es for what I am gathering from books, tells me more and 
better things than they do, and asks me often what neither 
I nor they can answer. When he is absent I am filled with 
reflections : when he is present I have room for none beside 
Avhat I receive from him. The charms of his childliood bring 
me back to the delights of mine, and I fancy I hear my own 
Avoids in a sweeter voice. Will he (0 hoAV I tremble at 
the mute oracle of futurit3' !), aviH he DA'er be as happy as 
I haA'e been 1 Alas ! and must he eA'er be as subject to 
fears and apprehensions ? No ; thanks to the Gods ! never, 
neA'er. He carries his father’s heart Avithin his breast ; I see 
liim already an orator and a leader. I try to teach him 
dail3- some of liis father’s looks and gestures, and I never 
smile but at his docilit}' and gravity. How his father Avill 
love him ! the little thunderer 1 the AA'inner of cities ! the 
A'anquisher of Cleones ! 

W. S. Landor. — Pericles and Aspasia 
[Aspasia to Cleone]. 
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A COJTVEKSATIOX OX SXITLE 

EFjrioy. I shotdd always have imagined, if you had not 
taught me the contrary, that there is more of genius and 
philosophy in Bacon’s Essays than in all Cicero’s works, 
however less there be of the scholastic and oratorical. 
Perhaps I, hj* being no estimator of stjde 

Barrow. Peace, peace ! my modest ?iewton ! Perhaps 
I, bj’ being too much an estimator of it, have overvalued 
the clearest head and the purest tongue of antiquity. Mj' 
Lord Justice Coke, and probably the more learned Seldon, 
would have ridiculed or reproved us, had we dared entertain 
in their presence a doubt of Cicero’s superiority over Bacon. 
Xo very great man ever reached the standard of his great- 
ness in the crowd of his contemporaries. This bath always 
been reserved for the secondary. There must either be 
something of the vulgar, something in which the com- 
monalty can recognize their own features, or there must 
he a laxity, a jealousy, an excitement stimulating a false 
appetite. Your brief reriew of the Essays hath brought 
hack to my recollection so much of shrewd judgement, so 
much of rich imagery, such a profusion of tmtns so plain 
a-s (without his manner of exhibiting them) to appear 
almost unimportant, that, in the various high qualities of 
the human mind, I most acknowledge not only Cicero, hut 
every prose-nxiter among the Greeks, to stand far below 
him. Cicero is least valued for his highest merits, his 
fullness, and his perspicuity. Bad judges (and how few are 
not so !) desire in composition the concise and the obscure, 
not knmring that the one most frequentlj- arises from 
paucity of materials, and the other from inabdity to 
manage and dispose them. . . . 

The minds of few can take in the whole of a great author, 
and fewer can draw him close enough to another for just 
commensuratioa. A fine passage may strike ns less forcibly 
than one beneath it in h^uty, from less sensibility in us 
at the moment ; whence less entfansiasm, les.s quickness of 
perception, less capacity, le.ss hold. You have omitted to 
remark some of the noblest things in Bacon, often I believe 
becanse there is no power of judgement to be shown in the 
expres.sion of admiration, and perhaps, too, sometimes 
from the repetition and intensity of delight. . . . 
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You n-ill become an author ere long ; and every author 
must attend to the means of convejdng his information. 
The plainness of 3'our style is suitable to 3'our manners and 
your studies. Avoid, which man3’^ grave men have not 
done, irords taken from sacred subjects and from elevated 
poetry ; these we have seen vilely prostituted. Avoid, too, 
the society of the barbarians who misemploy them : they 
are vain, irreverent, and irreclaimable to right feelings. 
The dialogues of Galileo, which you have been studying, 
are written with much propriety and precision. I do not 
urge yon to write in dialogue, although the best UTiters of 
ever}’- age have done it ; the best parts of Homer and 
Milton are speeches and replies ; the best parts of ever}’ 
great historian are the same : the wisest men of Athens and 
of Rome converse together in tin's manner, as the}’ are 
shown to us b}' Xenophon, b}’ Plato, and by Cicero. 
'Whether 3’ou adopt such a form of composition — which, if 
your opinions are new, m'll protect }’ou in part from the 
hostility all novelty (unless it is vicious) excites — or 
whether you choose to go along the unbroken surface of 
the didactic, never look abroad for any kind of ornament. 
Apollo, either as the god of day or the slayer of P3'thon, 
had nothing about him to obscure his clearness or to impede 
his strength, 

W. S. L.'VirDOE . — Imaginary Conversations : 

Barrow and Nexvton. 


SCHOOLS OF POETRY 

Formerly wc were contented lAith schools of philosophy ; 
we now begin to talk about schools of poetr}'. Is not that 
absurd ? There is onty one school, the universe : one only 
schoolmistress, Nature. Those -uho are reported to be of 
such or such a school, are of none ; they have p]a3’cd the 
truant. Some are more careful, some more negligent, some 
bring mail}' dishes, some fewer, some little seasoned, some 
highly. Ground, however, there is for the fanciful appelia- 
tioti. The 3'oung poets at Jliletns are beginning to throw 
off their aliogiance to the established and aclmonledgetl 
laws of Athens, and are weary of following in the train of 
the graver who have been crouTicd. The various schools, 
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as they call them, hare assumed distinct titles ; but the 
largest and most flourishing of all would be discontented, 
I am afraid, rrith the properest I could inscribe it with, the 
queer. 'We really have at present in our city more good 
poets than we ever had ; and the queer might be among 
the best if they pleased. But whenever an obvious and 
natural thought presents itself, they either reject it for 
coming without imagination, or they plirygianize it with 
such biting and hot curling-irons, that it rolls itself up 
impenetrably. They declare to us that pure and simple 
imagination is the absolute perfection of poetry ; and if 
ever they admit a sentence or reflection, it must he one 
which requires a whole day to unravel and wind it smoothly 
on the distaff. 

To me it appears that poetry ought neither to be all body 
nor all soul. Beautiful features, limbs compact, sweetness 
of voice, and easiness of transition, belong to the Deity who 
inspires and represents it. We may loiter by the stream 
and allay our thirst a.s it runs, hut we should not he for- 
bidden the larger draught from the deeper well. 

W. S. Lasdoe. — Pericles and Aspasia 

' [Cleone to Aspasia]. 


A VISION OF noVE, SEEEF, AND DEATH 

Two beautiful youths appeared beside me ; each was 
winged ; but the wings were hanging down, and seemed 
ill adapted to flight. One of them, whose voice was the 
softest I ever heard, looking at me frequently, said to the 
other, 

‘ He is under my guardianship for the present : do not 
awaken him with that feather.’ 

Methonght, hearing the whisper, I saw something like the 
feather on an arrow ; and then the arrow itself ; the whole 
of it, even to the point ; although he carried it in .such 
a manner that it was difficult at first to di.scover more than 
a palm’s length of it ; the rest of the shaft, and the whole 
of the barb, was behind his ankles. 

This feather never awakens any one,’ replied he, rather 
petulantly ; ‘ hnt it brings more of confident security', and 
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more of cherished dreams, than you ■without me are eapable 
of imparting.’ 

‘ Be it so ! ’ answered the gentler 'none is less inclined 

to quarrel or dispute than I am. Many whom you have 
wounded grievously, call upon me for succour. But so 
little am I disposed to thwart 5 'ou, it i^ seldom I venture to 
do more for them than to whisper a few words of comfort 
in passing. How many reproaches on these occasions 
have heen cast upon me for indifference and infidelity ! 
Nearly as manv, and nearly in the same terms, as 
upon you ! ’ 

‘ Odd enough that we, 0 Sleep ! should he thought so 
alike ! ’ said Love, contemptuously. ‘ Yonder is he who 
hears a nearer resemblance to jmu : the dullest have 
observed it.’ I fancied I turned my eyes to where he was 
pointing, and saw at a distance the figure he designated. 
Meanwhile the contention went on uninterruptedly. Sleep 
was slow in asserting his power or his benefits. Love 
recapitulated them ; hut only that he might assert liis own 
above them. Suddenly he called on me to decide, and to 
choose my patron. Under the influence, first of the one, 
then of the other, I sprang from repose to rapture, I alighted 
from rapture on repose . . . and knew not which was sweetest. 
Love was very angry with me, an’d declared he would cross 
me throughout the whole of my existence. Whatever 
I might on other occasions have thought of his veracity, 
I now felt too surely the conviction that he would keep lus 
word. At last, before the close of the altercation, the third 
Genius had advanced, and stood near us. I cannot tell 
how I knew him, but I knew him to be the Genius of Death. 
Breathless as I was at beholding him, I soon became 
familiar with his features. First they seemed only calm ; 
presently they grew contemplative ; and lastly beautiful : 
those of the Graces themselves are less regular, less har- 
monious, less composed. Love glanced at him unsteadily, 
with a countenance in which there was somewhat of 
anxiety, somewhat of disdain ; and cried, ‘ Go a-n-ay ! go 
away ! nothing that thou touchest, lives ! ’ 

‘ Say rather, child ! ’ replied the advancing form, and 
advancing grow loftier and statelier, ' S.ay rather that 
nothing of beautiful or of glorious lives its own true life 
until my wing hath passed over it.’ 
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liOve poutetL and rumpled and 'bent do^ with his fore- 
finger the stiff short feathers on his arrow-head ; hut 
replied not. Although he frowned worse than erer, and’ at 
me, I dreaded him less and less, and scarcely looked toward 
him. The milder and calmer (^nius, the third, in projKir- 
tion as I took courage to contemplate him, regarded me 
with more and more complaeencj*. He held neither flower 
nor arrow, as the others did ; but, throwing hack the 
clnster of dark curls that orc-rsbadowed his conntenance, 
he presented to me his hand, op>enh' and benignly, I shrank 
on looking at him so near, and yet I sighed to lore him- He 
smiled, not without an expression of pitj', at perceiving my 
diffidence, my timidity : for I remembered how soft was 
the hand of Sleep, how warm and entrancing was love’s. 
By degrees, I became ashamed of my ingratitude ; and 
turning my face a\7a.y. 1 held out my arms, and felt my 
neck xrithin his. Composnre strewed and allayed all the 
throbbings of m 3 ' bosom ; the coolness of freshest morning 
breathed around ; the heavens .seemed to open, above me ; 
while the beautiful cheek of my deliverer rested on my 
head. I would now have look^ for those others ; but 
knowing my intention by my gesture, he said consolatorily, 
' Sleep is on his way to the Earth, where many are calling 
' him ; bnfc it is not to these he hastens ; for every call only 
makes him fly farther off. Sedately and gravely as he looks, 
he is nearly as capricious and volatile as the more arrogant 
and fenocious one.’ 

‘ And Love ! ’ said I, ‘ whither is he departed ? If not 
too late, I would prropitiate and appea.se him.’ 

‘ He who cannot follow me, he who cannot overtake and 
pass me,’ said the Genius, ‘ is unworthy of the name, the 
most glorious in earth or heaven. Look up ' Love is 
yonder, and ready to receive thee,’ 

I looked : the earth was under me : I saw only the dear 
blue sky, and something brighter above it. 

TT. S- Ljlt.'uoe . — The Peniameron. 
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BEIBES AND WAGES 

Think on this, ye that are bribers, when ye go so secretly 
about such things, have this in j^our minds, when ye devise 
your secret fetches and conveyance, how Elisha’s servant 
was served, and to be openly known. For'God’s proverb will 
be true, ‘There is nothing hidden that will not be revealed.’ 

He that took the silver bason and ewer for a bribe, 
thinketh that it will never come out, but he may now 
know that I know it, and I know it not alone, there be more 
beside me that know it. 0 briber and bribery, he was 
never a good man that will so take bribes. Nor can I ever 
believe that he that is a briber shall be a good justice. It 
will never be merry in England, till we have the skins of 
such. For what needeth bribing where men do their things 
uprightly ; as for men that are officers and have a matter 
of charge in their hands ? 

But now I will play St. Paul, and translate the thing 
on myself. I will become the king’s officer for awhile. 
I have to lay out for the king twenty thousand pounds, or 
a great sum, whatsoever it be : well, when I have laid it 
out, and do bring in mine account, I must give three 
hundred marks to have my bills warranted. If I have 
done truly and uprightly what should need me to give 
a penny to have my bills warranted ? If I have done my 
office truly, and do bring in a true account, wherefore 
should one groat be gi-ven ? yea, one groat, for warranting 
of my bills ? Smell ye nothing in this ? what needeth any 
bribes giving, except the bills be false ? No man giveth 
bribes for warranting of his bills, except they be false bills. 

Well, such practice hath been in England, but beware ; it 
will out one day : beware of God’s proverb, ‘ There is 
nothing hidden that shall not bo opened ’ : yea, even in 
this world, if ye be not the children of damnation. And 
here now I speak to you, my masters, minters, augmenta- 
tioners, receivers, surveyors, and auditors ; I make a 
petition unto you : I beseech you all be good to the king ; 
he hath been good to you, therefore be good to him ; yea, 
be good to your own souls. Ye are known well enough 
what ye were afore ye came to your offices, and what lands 
ye had then, and what ye have purchased since, and what 
buildings ye make daily. Well, I pray ye so build that the 
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king's vorkmea may be paid. Tbey make tbeir moan, tbat 
they can get no money. The poor labonrers, gnn-mabers. 
powdermen. boTr-makers, arroir-makeis,. smiths, carpenters, 
soldiers, and other crafts, cry out for their dnes. They be 
unpaid some of them three or fonr months ; yea, some of 
them half a year : yea, some of them pnt np biDs this time 
trrelTe months for their money, and, as the prophet saith. 
Clamor ojiirariorarfL (ucfaidil ai anrea rnfjag. ‘ The cry of 
the v/orkmen is come up to mine ears.' O, for God's lore 
let the "prorkmen be paid, if there be money enough ; or 
else there rrOl trhols shovrers of vengeance rain down upon 
your heads, 

BL JjAXnSEZ. — Sermon 'preached, he^are 
King Edtcard ihc Sixth. 


J. STBAIT-LICEP IIOCTHEa 

JIs.Tii.nA is a fine vroman, of good breeding, great sense, 
and much reiigian. She has three daughters that are 
erlucated by herself. She will not trust them with any 
one else, or at any school, for fear they should learu any- 
thing ill. She stays -with the daneing-masteT all the time 
he is with them, because she will bear everything that is 
said to them. She has heard them read the Scriptures so 
often that they can repeat great part of it without book : 
and there is scarce a goo"! book of devotion, but you may 
find it in their closets. 

Had Jlatilda Uvc-d in the first ages of Christianity when 
it was practised, in the fullness and pdainness of its doctrines, 
she had in all probabiliry been one of its greatest saints. 
Hut as she was bom in corrupt times, where she wants 
example of ChrLrcian perfection and hardly ever saw 
a piety higher than her own : so she has many defects 
and communicates them ah to her daughters. 

llatilda never was meanly dres-sed in her life, and 
nothing pleases her in dress but that which Ls very rich 
and beautiful to the eye. 

Her daughters see her great zeal for religion, but then 
they see an eaual earnestness for all sorts of^ finery. They 
.«-ee she is not negligent of her devotion, but then’they see 
her more careful to preserve her c-onsplexioa, and to pre- 
vent those changes, which time and age threaten her with. 
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They are afraid to meet her if they have missed the 
church ; hut theu they are more afraid to see her if they 
are not laced as straight as they can possibly be. 

She often shows them her own picture, which was taken 
when their father fell in love with her. She tells them how 
distracted he was with passion at the first sight of her, and 
that she had never had so fine a complexion, but for the 
diligence of her good mother, who took exceeding care of it. 

Matilda is so intent upon all the arts of improving then- 
dress that she has some new fanc3’' almost every day, and 
leaves no ornament untried, from the richest jewel to the 
poorest flower. She is so nice and critical in her judge- 
ment, so sensible of the smallest error, that the maid is 
often forced to dress and undress her daughters three or 
four times in a day, before she can be satisfied with it. 

As to the patching, she reserves that to herself ; for, 
she says, if they are not stuck on with judgement, they 
are rather a prejudice than an advantage to the face. 

The children see so plainly the temper of their mother 
that they even affect to be more pleased with dress, and 
to be more fond of every little ornament than they really 
are, merely to gain her favour. 

The}’’ saw their eldest sister once brought to her tears, 
and her perverseness severely reprimanded, for presuming 
to say that she thought it was better to cover the neck 
than to go so far naked as the modern dress requires. 

She stints them in their meals and is very scrupulous 
of what they eat and di-ink, and tells them how manj^ 
fine shapes she has seen spoiled in her time for want of 
such care. If a pimple rises in their faces, she is in a great 
fi'ight, and thej’’ themselves are as afraid to see her with it 
as if they had committed some great sin. 

\Yhenever they begin to look too sanguine and healthful, 
she calls in the assistance of the doctor ; and if phj-Bic or 
issues will keep the complexion from inclinmg to coarse 
or ruddy, she thinks them well emploj’-ed. 

this means they are poor, pale, sickly, infirm creatures, 
vapoured through want of spirits, erj-ing at the smallest 
accidents, swooning away at anything that frights them, 
and hardly able to bear the iveight of their best clothes. _ 

The eldest daughter lived as long as she could under this 
discipline, and died in the twentieth year of her age. 
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"When her bodj' was opened, it appeared that her lihs 
had gro^rn into her lirer, and that her other entrails ■were 
much hurt by being crushed together with her stays, 
which her mother had ordered to be twitched so straight, 
that it often brought tears into her eyes whilst the maid 
was dressing her. 

Her youngest daughter is run away with a game.stcr, 
a man of great beauty, who in dressing and dancing has 
no -superior. 

Matilda say.s she should die with grief at this accident, 
hub that her con.science tells -her she has contributed 
nothing to it herself. 

W. Law. — A Seriom Call to a Devout 
and Ilohj Life. 


JIORAL JODOESIENTS OF HISTORY 

There is nothing more common than for men who in 
private life are models of the most scrupnlon.s integrity 
to justify or e.scuse the most flagrant acts of political dis- 
honesty and violence ; and wc .should be altogether mis- 
taken if wo argued rigidly from suoh approvals to the 
goner, il moral .sentiments of thorn who utter them. Xot 
unfrcqiiontly, too, by a curiou.s moral parado-Y, jxditical 
crimes .are clo'^ely connected with motional %-irtncs. A 
people who arc submissive, gentle, and lo%-al, fall by reason 
of these very qualities under .a despotic government ; but 
this uncontrolled jxjucr has never failed to C-vcTciso a mo-t 
pc-niicious influence on nilers, and, their nunierous .act.s 
of lujiaeitj- and .aggrr ssion being -attributed in histoi^' to the 
nation they represent, the national character is sriioll3- 
itiLsinteq)reted. (Xliis lias l>ccn, 1 think, esi>ooiaH_v the c.^^e 
with the Austrinas.) There arc nbo particular kimL both 
of virtue and of vice which apjx?ar proinincntlv before 
the World, while otlirm of .at least equ.al infiueneo alino-t 
e-e.ape the notice of history. Thus, for e.vample, the 
sectarian animo-ities, the horrible jX'r-ecutions, the blind 
hafrerl of pro^re-'s, the untrenerous f.upp)rt of every galling 
di-qualifiMtion and re-tr-aiut, the inten-e class sn|fi,hnc-ss, 
the oh'tinately jirotracted defence of evers" intellectual and 
jK>!itio,nl .stiperstition, thechildi-h but v, hini-tc-allv fe-’xs-iou-. 
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quarrels about iiiinutc dogmatic distinctions, or dresses, or 
candlesticks, u'hich constitute together the main features 
of ecclesiastical history, might naturally, though very 
unjustly, lend men to place the ecclesiastical tjq^e in almost 
the lowest rank, both intellectuall3* and nioralh’. These are, 
in fact, the display’s of ecclesiastical influence which stand 
in bold reUcf in the pages of history. The civilizing and 
moralizing influence of the clergjnnan in his parish, the 
simple, imostcntatious, unselfish zeal with which he educates 
the ignorant, guides the erring, comforts the sorrowing, 
braves the horrors of pestilence, and sheds a hallowing 
influence over the dying hoiu' ; the countless waj’s in 
which, in his little sphere, he allaj’s evil passions, and 
softens manners, and elevates and purifies those around 
liim — all these things, though vciy evident to the detailed 
observer, do not stand out in the same vivid prominence 
in historical records, and are continualh' forgotten b%- 
historians. It is alwa.ys hazardous to argue from the 
character of a corporation to the character of the members 
who compose it, but in no other case is this method of 
judgement so fallacious as in the liistor}' of ecclesiastics, 
for there is no other class whose distinctive excellences are 
less apparent, and ivhoso mental and moral defects are 
more glarmglj’’ conspicuous in corporate action. 

W. E. H. Lecky. — History of European Morals. 


THE STREAM OF SALVATION 

This sweet stream of the doctrine [of the prophets] did 
as the river make its ovm banks fertile and pleasant as it 
ran b3% and flowed still forward to after ages, and bj’’ the 
confluence of more such prophecies grew greater as it went 
till it fell in with the main current of the gospel in the New 
Testament, both acted and preached by the great Prophet 
himself, whom they foretold to come, and recorded by his 
apostles and evangelists, and thus united into one river 
clear as crj'stal. This doctrine of salvation in the Scripture 
hath still refreshed the city of God, liis church under the 
gospel, and still shall do so, till it emptj' itself into the 
ocean of eternity. 

E. Leighton. — Commentary on St. Peter. 
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Twc. KurKRv or i:nol.\nd 

After that I had perpended the honest and profitahle 
studies of the.-e historiographers, I was totally inflamed 
with a love to see throuchh' all those parts of this your 
opulent and ample realm that I bad read of in the afore- 
said UTiters. Insomuch that all my other occupatioas 
interrupted, I have so travelled in your dominions both hy 
the sea-eoa>ls and tljc middle parts, pparing neither labour 
nor costs by the space of these six years past, that there 
is almost neither cape nor ba3', haven, creek, or pier, river 
or confluence of rivers, breaches, washes, lakes, meres, 
fenny uaters, mountains, valleys, moors, heatlis, forests, 
woods, cities, Ixironghs, castles, principal manor places, 
monasteries, and colleges, hut I have seen them, and noted 
in so doing a whole v>orld of things veiy* memorable. 

Thus instructed, I trust shortly to see the time, that like 
as Carolus Magnus had among his treasures three large and 
notable tables of .silver, richly enamelled, one of the site 
and description of Constantinople, another of the site and 
figure of the magnificent citj'of Eomc, and the third of the 
description of the world : so shall \'our Majesty have this 
\-our world and empery of England so set forth in a quad- 
rate table of silver, if God send me life to accomplish my 
beginning, that your grace shall have ready knowledge at 
the first sight of many right delectable, fruitful, and neces- 
.cary pleasures, hy contemplation thereof, as often as 
occasion shall move yon to the sight of it. 

And because that it maj* be more permanent and farther 
known than to have it engraved in .silver or brass, I intend, 
hy the leave of God, within the space of twelve months 
following, such a description to make of v-onr realm in 
writing that it shall be no mastery after for the graver or 
painter to make the like bj' a perfect example. 

Yea, and to wade further in this matter, whereas now 
almost no man can well guess at the shadow of the ancient 
namis of havens, rivers, promontories, hills, woods, cities, 
towns, castles, and variety of kinds of people, that Caesar, 
Liv\-, Strabo, Diodorus, Fabius Pictor, Pomponius Mela. 
Piinius, Cornelius Tacitn.s, Ptolemeus, Sextus Eufus. 
Amnu'anus Afarceilinns, Solinus, Antonins, and divers 
other make mention of, I trust so to open this window. 
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that the light shall he seen, so long, that is to say, by the 
space of a -whole thousand years, stopped up, and the old 
glory of your reno-u-ned Britain to reflourish through the 
world. 


J. LeIiAnd . — The Laborious Journey and Seaicli of 
John Leyland for England’s Antiquities, given 
of him as a neto year’s gift to King Hem y the 
via, in the xxxvii year of his reign. 


X FOX AND GRAPES 

Thebe was a Time when a Fox would have Ventured as 
far for a Bunch of Grapes as for a Shoulder of Mutton, and 
it was a Fox of Those Days and That Palate that stood 
Gaping under a Vine, and licking his Lips at a most Delicious 
Cluster of Grapes that he had spied out there. He fetched 
a hundred and a hundred Leaps at it, till at last, when he 
was as weary as a Dog, and found that there was No Good 
to he done — ‘ Hang ’em,’ says he, ‘ they are as Sour as 
Grabs ’ ; and so away he went, turning off the Disappoint- 
ment with a Jest. 


A WOEF AND A lAON 

As a IVolf and a Lion were abroad upon Adventure 
together, Hark (says the Wolf), Don’t you hear the Bleat- 
ing of Sheep ' My Life for Yours, Sir, I’ll go fetch ye 
a Purchase. Away he goes, and follows his Ear, till he 
came just under the Sheepfold. But it was so wcU fortified, 
and the Dogs asleep so Near it, that back he comes Sneak- 
ing to the Lion again, and tells him, There are Sheep 
Yonder (says he) ’tis true, but they are'as Lean as Carrion, 
and we had e’en as good let ’em alone till they have more 
Flesh on their Backs. 


The Moral of the Two Fables above 

’Tis Matter of Skill and Address, when a man cannot 
Honestly Compass what he would be at, to Appear Easy 
and Indifferent upon All Eepulses and Disappointments. 
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Bff'cclhn 

■jy. r. Point of Good Di?c:retfon to make a Virtue of 
Vf and to Content ourselves vrithout rr-hat we 

ra 

h 

Couipa-"-, i-r ' i iil- P" “■-'^-’1.- 

that i* Is Better to have People thmk a man could Gain Such 
0 - iu-h a Point if he Would, than that he Would, but cannot 
The Fos'? Put-off in Thfe Fable is a most Instructive 
•Pcin* of PhPo=ophr towards the Government of our 
T;rf‘= ; Provided that His Fooling may be made Our 
E'^rr.^t ; it ^onld he much for our Honour and Quiet 
so to b"- ^*0 man shall ever be HBerable if be can but 
keen Clear of the •‘i'nare of Hop^ and Fears ; and Anii- 
^ot' him-=eif agsiu-^ tlm Flatteries of the One, and the 
Alarms of the Other. It is a High Point of Chri.stian, as 
wcdl cs of Civil Prsdrace, for a man to .say Tans to Himself 
before-band of a Thing that he has a Mind to 7/7 cannot 
Stl it, 7 (^•all bc BtiUj' icimcmi ti; Or if be can but say after 
Tilisswx oi XCU9 jtiUjf Lost thfzti Joutifl, IS'o'vr if we 
cannot Amvc st the Pitch of making This Indifference 
? V/rtue fndec’d, we may however so Di=gnfee it vet ftbouah 
t'’ “ake it Look like one. 
ft would be much better if we could Attain to 
may in Appearance Cover 

1 SiE R. L Eh'iiiAjrGZ . — Faf Acs of Aesop. 


•‘Olth 7 

ZiljJL^^Pon ago om- fathers brought 

are and *|7«3 continent a new nation, conceived in 

^ proposition that ah men 
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fhat 


j.ngaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
pay nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
D- We are met on a great battle-field of 
c-h'u® met to dedicate a portion of it as the 
re.,vF‘ ojtotr a^tceff ,^ho here gave their fives that 

^ altogether fitting: and proper 
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But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, ne cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this groimd. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we sa 3 * here, hut it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work that 
they have thus far so nobty carried on. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us, — ^that from these honoured dead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion, — that we here highlj'' resolve that the 
dead shall not have died in vain, that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
government of the people, bj- the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

A. LiJiconx . — Dedicatory Address at 
Getlyshxirg Cemetery (1863). 


EXERGISISG IS ESGUSS 

When thej' understand how to write English with due 
connexion, proprietj', and order, and are pretty well masters 
of a tolerable nairative style, they maj- be advanced to 
writing of letters ; wherein thej* should not be put upon 
any strains of wit or compliment, but taught to express 
their own plain, easy sense, without anj* incoherence, con- 
fusion, or roughness. And when the}' are perfect in this, 
thej' maj', to raise their thoughts, have set before them the 
example of Voiture’s, for the entertainment of their friends 
at a distance with letters of compliment, mirth, raillery, or 
diversion ; and Tull 3 '*s epistles, as the best pattern, whether 
for business or conversation. The writing of letters has 
so much to do in all the occurrences of human life, that no 
gentleman can avoid showing himself in this kind of writing. 
Occasions vill dailj- force him to make this use of his pen, 
which, besides the consequences, that, in his affairs, his 
well or ill managing of it often draws after it, always laj's 
him open to a seve^r examination of his breeding, sense, 
and abilities, than oral discourses ; whose transient faults, 
dying for the most part with the sound that gives them life. 
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and so not snbject to a strict review, more easily scape 
observation and censure. 


Had fie methods of edncation been directed to their 
right ends, one would have thought this, so necessary 
a part, could not have been neglected, whilst themes and 
verses in Latin, of no nse at all, were so constantly every- 
where pressed to the racking of children's inventions 
beyond their strength, and hindering their cheerful progress 
in learning the tongues, by unnatttral difficulties. But 
custom has so ordained it, and who dares disobey ? And 
would it not be very unreasonable to require oLa learned 
country schoolmaster (who has all the tropes and figures in 
Famabys rhetoric at his fingers' ends) to teach his scholar 
to express himself handsomely in English, when it appears 
to be so little his business or thonght, that the boy’s mother 
(despised, it is like, as illiterate, for not having read a system 
of logic and rhetoric) outdoes him in it ? 

To write and sp^fc correctly gives a grace, and gains 
a favourable attention to what one has to say ; and, since 
it is English that an English gentleman will have constant 
use of, that is the language he should chiefly cultivate, 
and wherein most care should be taken to polish’and perfect 
his stylo. To .speak or write better Latin than English may 
make a man be talked of ; but he would find it more to his 
purpose to express himself well in his own tongue, that he 
uses every moment, than to have the vain commendation 


of others for a very insignificant quality. This I find 
nniversaUv neglected, and no care taken anywhere to 
improve young men in their own language, that they may 
thoroughly understand and be masters of it. If any one 
among ns have a facility or parity more than ordinary in 
hts mother tongue, it is owing to chance, or bis genius, or 
anything, rather than to his education, or any care of his 
teacher. To mind what English his pupil speaks or nrites 
is below the dignity of one bred up amongst Greek and 
Eatim though he have but little of them himself, ibese 
are the learned languages, fit only for learned men to meddle 
wi .h and teach ; English is the language of the illiterate 
^Igar, though yet we see the polity of some of onr neigh- 
^urs hath not thought it beneath the public care 'to 
promote and reward the improvement of their ow n language. 

0‘i ing and ennehing their tongue is no small business 
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amongst them : it hath colleges and stipends appointed it, 
and tliore is raised amongst them a great ambition and 
emulation of UTiting correctly ; and Ave see what they are 
come to by it, and how far they have spread one of the 
Avorst languages, possibly, in this part of the Avorld ; if we 
look upon it as it AA'as in some fcAV reigns backAA-ards, aa hat- 
ever it be noAv. The great men amongst the Romans Ai eie 
daily exercising themselves in their own language ; and aa'o 
find yet upon record the names of orators who taught some 
of their emperors Latin, though it were their mother tongue. 

■’Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs ; all 
other speech Avas barbarous to them but their qaau, and no 
foreign language appears to have been studied or A-alued 
amongst that learned and acute people ; though it be past 
doubt, that thej* borrowed their learning and philosophy 
from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin ; I think 
they ought to be studied, and the Latin, at least, understood 
AA'cll, by every gentleman. But whatever foreign languages 
a young man meddles AAuth (and the more he knoAvs the 
better), that Avhich he should criticall5^ studj’ and labour 
to get a facility, clearness, and elegancy to express himself 
in, should be his ovm, and to this purpose he should daily 
be exercised in it. 

J. Locke. — Some Thoughts concerning Education. 


. 4 . FEUIT DIET 

Fkijit makes one of the most difficult chapters in the 
government of health, especially that of children. Our 
first parents ventured Paradise for it, and it is no wonder 
our children cannot stand the temptation, though it cost 
them their health. The regulation of this cannot come 
under any one general rule ; for I am by no means of their 
mind who would keep children almost whollj^ from fruit, 
as a thing totally unwholesome for them ; by which strict 
way, they make them but the more ravenous after it, 
and to eat good or bad, ripe or unripe, all that they can 
get, AA’henever they come at it, IMelons, peaches, most sorts 
of plums, and all sorts of grapes in England, I think children 
should be AvhoII}’ kept from, as having a very tempting taste 
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in a veiT unTvhoIcsome juieo ; so that, if it were possible, 
thcv should never so much as see them, or know there were 
nnvsuch thing. But strawberries, cherries, gooseberries, or 
currants, when thoroughly ripe, I think may be pretty 
safely allowed them, and that with a very liberal hand, if 
thev'be eaten with these cautions : I. Jfot after meals, as 
we usually do, when the stomaeh is alreadj- full of other 
food. But I think they should be eaten rather before or 
between meals, and children should have them for their 
breakfasts. 2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Perfectly ripe. 
If they arc thus eaten, I ima^e them rather conSucing 
than hurtful to our health. Summer-fruits, being suited 
to the hot season of the year they come in, refresh our 
stomachs, languishing and fainting under it ; and therefore 
I should not be altogether so strict in this point, as some 
are to their children ; who being kept so very short, instead 
of a moderate quantity of weU-ehosen fruit, which being 
allowed them, would content them, whenever they can get 
loose, or bribe a servant to supply them, satish* their 
lonpng rrith any trash they can get, and eat to a surfeit. 

Apples and pears, too, which are thoroughly ripe, and have 
been gathered some time, I think may be safely eaten at anv 
time, and in pretty large quantities ; especially apples, which 
never did anybody fa^, that I have heard,' after October. 

Fruits also, dried without sugar, I think very wholesome. 
But sweetmeats of all kinds are to he avoicled ; which, 
whether they do more harm to the maker or eater is not 
easy to tell. This I am snre, it is one of the most incon- 
venient ways of expense that vanity hath vet found out ■ 
and so I leave them to the ladies. ' ' ’ 

J. Locke. Some Thoughts concerning Education. 


the rsTEUErrcTE of eueks 

Se^CH Scotland over, from the Pentland to the Solwav 
K not a cottage-hnt so poor and wretched as to 

^elf and next to it, does not treasure a Bums. Have the 
^ople degenerate smee their adoption of this new manual ? 
^ their attectaent to the Boot of Books declined? 
Are their hearts less firmly bound, than were their fathers’. 
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to the old faith and the old virtues ? I heheve he that 
knows the most of the country will be the readiest to 
answer all these questions, as every lover of genius and 
virtue would desire to hear them answered. 

On one point there can be no controversy ; the poetry of 
Burns has had most powerful influences in reviving and 
strengthening the national feelings of liis countrsunen. 
Amidst penury and labour, his youth fed on the old min- 
strelsy and traditional glories of Ins nation, and his genius 
dhined that what he felt so deeply must belong to a spirit 
that might lie smothered around him, but could not be 
extinguished. The political circumstances of Scotland were, 
and had been, such as to starve the flame of patriotism; 
the popular hterature had striven, and not in vain, to make 
itself English ; and, above all, a new and a cold system of 
speculative philosophy had begun to spread widelj’’ among 
us. A peasant appeared, and set himself to check the 
creeping pestilence of this indifference. Whatever genius 
has since then been devoted to the illustration of the 
national manners, and sustaining thereby of the national 
feelings of the people, there can be no doubt that Burns 
will ever be remembered as the founder, and, alas ! in 
his own person as the martyr, of tliis reformation. 

That what is nowadays called, by solitary eminence, 
the ivmlth of the nation, had been on the increase ever 
since our incorporation with a greater and wealthier state 
— na}’’, that the laws had been improving, and, above all, 
the administration of the laws, it would be mere bigotry 
to dispute. It may also be conceded easilj% that the 
national mind had been rapidly clearing itself of many 
injurious prejudices — that the people, as a people, had been 
gradually and surely advancing in knowledge and wisdom, 
as well as in wealth and security. But all this good had 
not been accomplished without rude work. If the improve- 
ment were valuable, it had been purcliased dearl5n ‘ Tlie 
spring fire,’ Allan Cunningham says beautifully some- 
where, ‘ which destroys the furze, makes an end also of 
the nests of a thousand song-birds ; and he who goes 
a-trouting with lime, leaves little of life in the stream.’ 
We were getting fast ashamed of manj' precious and beauti- 
ful things, only for that thej* were old and our own. 

J. G. LocKinuiT — Life of Robert Burns. 
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IjOVSS SWATS' 


As tbey were thus drinking and ready to go to church, 
came in Slontanus, apparelled all in tawny, to signify that 
he was forsaken. On his head he wore a garland of willow, 
his bottle hanged by his side whereon was painted despair, 
and on his sheephooks hung two sonnets, as labels of his 
lores and fortunes. 

Thus attired came Montanus in, ’.rith his face as full 
of grief as his heart was of sorrow, showing in his coun- 
tenance the map of crtremitics. The shepherds, seeing 
him, did him all the honour they could, as being the flower 
of all the swains in Arden; for a bonnier boy was there 
not seen since the wanton wag of Troy, that’ kept sheep 
in Ida. He seeing the king, and guessing it to ^ Geris- 
mond, did him all the rererence his country courtesy could 
afford ; insomuch that the king, wondering at his' attire, 
demanded what he was. Montanus, orcrheariug him, 
made this reply, ‘ I am quoth be, ‘ love's swain, as full 
of inward discontentments as I seem fraught with out- 
ward follies. My eyes like l>ees delight in .«weet flower!?, 
but sucking their fiH on the fair of beauty, they carry 
home to the hive^of my heart far more gal! than’honev, 
and for one drop of pure dew , a tun full of deadly aconito'n! 

I hunt irith the fly to pursue the eagle, that* fl\-in2 too* 
nigh the sun I perish by the sun ; iny thoughts are above 
my reach, and my desire? more than mv fortunes ; vet 
neither greater than my love. But darimr with Pha'-ton* 

I fa!! with Icarus, and seeking to pa=3 the mean, I dn- for 
hc-ing ‘O mean; my night s!c-eps are wakin^ “lumbc-? 



roiin<<-nor- are my deep rii.contcnt-,. and I hate that v,-h 5 ci] 
t cou.d salvo my harm, like the patient, which, .tunn with 

rn mc.ooj,. Tlm-,sir.n:-st!frs I hold tinv-eif remedile-s.’ 

X- — Ro^'^h/tid^^ 
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THE ALHAMBRA 

This morning I visited the Alhambra ; an enchanted 
palace, whose exquisite beauty baffles the power of lan- 
guage to describe. Its outlines inaj^ be drawn, — its halls 
and galleries, its court-yards and its fountains, numbered ; 
but what skilful limner shall portraj^ in words its curious 
architecture, the grotesque ornaments, the quaint devices, 
the rich tracery of the walls, the ceilings inlaid with pearl 
and tortoise-shell ? what language paint the magic hues 
of light and shade, the shimmer of the sunbeam as it falls 
upon the marble pavement, and the brilliant panels inlaid 
with many-coloured stones ? Vague recollections fill mj" 
mind, — images dazzling but undefined, like the memory 
of a gorgeous dream. The}" crowd my brain confusedly, 
but they will not stay ; they change and mingle, like the 
tremulous sunshine on the wave, till imagination itself is 
dazzled, — bewildered, — overpowered ! 

What most arrests the stranger’s foot within the walls of 
the Alhambra is the refinement of luxury which he sees 
at every step. He lingers in the deserted bath, — he pauses 
to gaze upon the now vacant saloon, where, stretched upon 
his gilded couch, the effeminate monarch of the East was 
wooed to sleep by softly-breathing music. What more 
delightful than this secluded garden, green with the leaf 
of the m3'rtle and the orange, and freshened with the gush 
of fountains, beside whose basin the nightingale stiU woos 
the blushing rose ? What more fanciful, more exquisite, 
more like a creation of Oriental magic, than the lofty 
tower of the Tocador, — its airy sculpture resembling the 
fretwork of wintry frost, and its Avindows OA'erlooking the 
romantic valley of the Darro ; and the city, with its 
gardens, domes, and spires, far, far below ? Cool through 
this lattice comes the summer wind, from the icy summits 
of the Sierra Nevada Softly in yonder fountain falls the 
crystal water, dripping from its marble vase rvith never- 
ceasing sound. On every side comes up the fragrance of 
a thousand flowers, the murmur of innumerable leaves ; 
and overhead is a sky where not a vapour floats, — as soft, 
and blue, and radiant as the es'e of childhood 1 

Suchis the Alhambra of Granada; afortress, — a palace, — 
an earthly paradise, a ruin, wonderful in its fallen greatness. 

H. iv. Longfellow". — Oiitre-Mer. 
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THE SEA AA'D SESTUIEA'I 

The sea was meant to be looked at from shore, as moun- 
tains are from the plain. Lucretius made this discovery 
long ago, and was blunt enough to blurt it forth, romance 
and sentiment — in other words, the pretence of feeling 
what we do not feel — ^being inventions of a later da\'. To 
be sure, CHcero used to twaddle about Greek literature and 
philosophy, much as people do about ancient art nowadaj-s ; 
but I rather sympathize with those stout old Romans who 
despised both, and believed that to found an empire was 
as grand an achievement as to build an epic or to carve 
a statue. But though there might have been twaddle (as 
whj' not, since there was a Senate ?) I rather think that 
Petrarch was the first choragus of that sentimental dance 
which so long led young folk away from the realities of life 
like the Piper of Hamelin, and \ihose succession ended, let 
us hope, u-ith Chateaubriand. But for them, Bjtoii, whose 
real strength lay in his sincerity, would never have talked 
about the ‘ sea bounding beneath him like a steed that 
knows his rider ’, and all that sort of thing. Even it it 
had been truo„ steam has been as fatal to that part of the 
romance of the sea as to hand-loom weaving. But what 
say j'ou to a twelve days’ calm such as we dozed through 
in mid-Atlantic and in mid-August f I know nothing so 
tedious at once and exasperating as that regular slap of the 
■(riltcd sails when the ship rises and falls with the alow 
brc.athing of the sleeping sea, one greasv, brassv swell 
following another, .«Iow, smooth, immitigable as the series 
of Wordswmrth’s .Eicclcsms/iW Sonnets. Even at his best 
Xeptune, in a IGc-a-litc, has a way of repeating him.self 
an obtusene.ss to the ne quid nimis, that is stupcf3-ing. It 
r^eminds me of organ-music and mv good friend l^baslian 
Bach. A fugue or two wiU do verj' well : but a concert 
made up of nothing else is altogether too epic for me. There 
IS nothing so dcsperatclj- monotonous as the sea and I no 
longer wonder at the cruelty of pirates. Fancy an’ e.vbtence 
m which the coming up of a clumsy finback whale who 
sa\-s / ooii ' to \-ou solemnly as vou lean over the tafiniil 
IS an event as e.xciting a.s an election on >^hore ! The damp- 
nci^ seems to .strike into the wits as info the lucifer-raatchw, 

-o that one may scratch a thought half a dozen times and 
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get nothing at last but a faint sputter, the forlorn hope of 
fire, which only goes far enough to leave a sense of sufcca- 
tion behind it. Even smoking becomes an employment 
instead of a solace. 'V^Tio less likely to come to their wit’s 
end than W. M. T. and A. H. C. ? Yet I have seen them 
driven to five meals a day for mental occupation. I some- 
times sit and pity Noah ; but even he had this advantage 
over all succeeding navigators, that, Avherever he landed, 
he was sure to get no ill news from home. He should be 
canonized as the patron-saint of newspaper correspondents, 
being the only man who ever had the verj’’ last authentic 
intelligence from everywhere. 

J. R. Lowell. — Fireside Tiavels. 


rTTF. PlOtrS EDITORS CREED 

At the special instance of Mr. Biglow, I preface the 
following satire with an extract from a sermon preached 
during the past summer, from Ezekiel xxxiv. 2 : ‘ Son of 
man, prophesy against the shepherds of Israel.’ Since the 
Sabbath on which this discourse Avas delivered, the editor 
of the Jaalavi Independent Blunderb%tss has unaccountably 
absented himself from our house of worehip. 

’ I know of no so responsible po.sition as that of the 
public joumahst. The editor of our day bears the same 
relation to his tune that the clerk bore to the age before 
the inA’’ention of printing. Indeed, the position AA’hich he 
holds is that AA'hich the clergyman should hold even now. 
But the clergjnnan chooses to walk off to the extreme 
edge of the Avorld, and to throw such seed as he has clear 
over into that darlcness which he calls the Next Life. As 
if next did not mean nearest, and as if any li^ 
nearer than that immediately present one which boils 
and eddies all around him at the caucus, the ratification 
meeting, and the polls ! YTio taught him to exhort men 
to prepare for eternity, as for some future era of AA-hich 
the present forms no integral part 1 The furrow aa luch 
Time is even noAA' turning runs through the Everlasting, 
and in that must he plant, or noAvhere. Yet he Avould fain 
believe and teach that we are going to have more of eternity 
than AA'e have noAv. This going of his is like that of the 
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though it fry in their words, it freezeth in their works : 
which things, Lucilia, albeit they he sufficient to reprove 
the lightness of some one, yet can they not convince every- 
one of lewdness : neither ought the constancy of all to he 
brought in question through the subtlety of a few. Por 
although the worm entereth into almost every wood, yet 
he eateth not the cedar-tree. Though the stone Cylindrus 
at every thunder-clap roll from the hill, yet the pure, sleek 
stone mounteth at the noise : though the rust fret the 
hardest steel, yet doth it not eat into the emerald : though 
the polypus change his hue, yet the salamander keepeth 
his colour : thongh Proteus transform himself into every 
shape, yet Pygmalion retaineth his old form : though 
Aeneas were too fickle to Dido, yet Troiius was too faithful 
to Cressid : though others seem counterfeit in their deeds, 
yet, LucUIa, persuade yourself that Euphues will he always 
current in his dealings. But as the true gold is tried by the 
touch, the pure flint by the stroke of the iron, so the loyal 
heart of the faithful lover is known bj’’ the trial of his ladj' : 
of the which trial, Lucilia, if you shall account Euphues 
worthy, assure yourself he ivill be as ready to offer himself 
a sacrifice for j'our sweet sake, as yourself shall be wdlling 
to employ him in your service. Neither doth he desire to 
be trusted in any way, until he .shall be tried every way : 
neither doth he crave credit at the first, but a good coun- 
tenance till his desire shall be made manifest by his deserts. 
Thus, not blinded by light alicction, but dazzled rnth your 
rare perfection, and boldened by your exceeding courtesy, 

I have unfolded mine entire love, desiring yon having so 
good leisure to give so friendly an answer, as 1 may receive 
comfort, and you commendation. ^ 


o>' EnwroJi isr pf.ose 


even- good prosc-vriter there will be found a certain 
firmonr of 'sentence, winch cannot be displaced without 


irijurv to his meaning. His outi ear has nccu^tomed Hseli 
to rcmilar mcasiircmcnts of time_. to uhich his thoughts 
leani^mocljanicallv to rotate their inarch. .And in prose, 
a.s in verse, d >s the pau=e, lie it long or .short, which the 
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mind is compelled to make, in order to accommodate its 
utterance to the ear, that serves to the completer forma- 
tion of the ideas conveyed ; for words, like waters, would 
run off to their onm waste were it not for the checks that 
compress them. Water-pipes can onlj’- convey their stream 
so long as they resist its pressm-e, and every skilled work- 
man laioivs that he cannot expect them to last unless he 
^ooth, with care, the material of which they are composed, 
hor reasons of its o\ni, prose has therefore a rhvthm of 
its own. 

But h}’' rhythm I do not iiecessaril3' mean the mono- 
tonous rise and fall of balanced periods, nor the amplifica- 
tion of needless epithets, m order to close the cadence irith 
a dohiisonian chime. Every stjde has its appropriate 
music ; but without a music of some kind it is not stjde 
—it IS scribbling. And even when we take those wwiters 
of the last centurj'- in whom the taste of the prasont con- 
demns an over-elaborate care for sound, we shall find that 
the ^^nse which they desire to express, so far from being 
sacrificed to sound, is rendered with singular distinctness ; 
a merit which may be reasonablj’^ ascribed, in great part, 
to the increased attention ndth which the mind revolves 
Its ideas, m its effort to harmonize their utterance. For 
all harmoiy necessitates method ; and the first principle 
of method is precision. 

In some exquisite critical hints on ‘ Eiirj'tlmiy ', Goethe 
remarks, ‘ that the best composition in pictures is that 
which, observing the most delicate laws of harmonj% so 
arranges the objects that they^ bj”^ tbeir position tell their 
own story.’ And the rule thus applied to composition in 
painting, applies no less to composition in literature. 

In metaphj-sical works, the writers most conspicuous 
for harmonj^ 'of st.vle are those in whom the meaning is 
most clear from misconception. Thus Hume, the subtlest 
of all our metapln’sicians, is the one whose theories have 
been the least obscure to his commentators or disciples ; 
for his theories themselves led him to consult, in ‘ cverj* 
combination of sjdlables or letters that eiiphonj' which, 
bj* pleasing the ear (or tlirough sjnnpatlij’, the eye that 
‘ runs over the book ’), allures the attention of the mind, 
and, while it increases the hiciditj^ of the author b_v the 
deliberation with which he selects his expressions, quickens 
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auctioneer, on which gone follows before we have made up 
our minds to hid, — ^in which manner, not three months 
hack, I lost an excellent copy of Chappelow on Job. So 
it has come to pass that the preacher, instead of being 
a living force, has faded into an emblematic figure at 
christenings, weddings, and funerals. Or, if he exercise 
any other function, it is as keeper and feeder of certain 
theologic dogmas, which, when occasion offers, he un- 
kennels with a staboy ! “to bark and bite as ’tis their 
nature to,” whence that reproach of odium theologicum 
has arisen, 

‘ Meanwhile, see what a pulpit the editor mounts daily, 
sometimes with a congregation of fifty thousand within 
reach of his voice,- and never so mneh as a nodder, even, 
among them ! And from what a Bible can he choose his 
text, — a Bible which needs no translation, and which no 
priestcraft can shut and clasp from the laity, — the open 
volume of the world, upon which, with a pen of sunshine 
or destrojing fire, the inspired Present is even now writing 
the annals of God ! Methinks the editor who should 
understand his calling, and be equal thereto, would truly 
deserve that title of Xa&i-, which Homer bestows 

upon princes. He would he the Moses of our nineteenth 
century ; and whereas the old Sinai, silent now, is but 
a common mountain stared at by the elegant tourist and 
crawled over by the hammering geologist, he must find his 
tables of the new law here among factories and cities in 
this Wilderness of Sin (Humhers xxxiii. 12) called Progress 
of Civilization, and he the captain of our Exodus into the 
Canaan of a truer social order. 

‘ Nevertheless, our editor will not come so far ■within 
even the shadow of Sinai as Mahomet did, hut choo'es 
rather to construe Moses by Joe Smith. He takes up the 
crook, not that the sheep may be fed, hut that he may never 
want a warm woollen suit and a joint of mutton. 

Immemor, 0, fidei, pccommque ohlite tnorum ! 

For which reason I would derive the name editor not so 
much from cdo, to publish, as from eda, to cat, that being 
the peculiar profession to which he.esteems himself called^ 
He blows up the flames of political discord for no other 
occasion than that he may thereby handily boil his own 
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I beliPvp ,1 

fJiotipnnel of these muffon- 
(f,n U***t<^i *^ta(osi, and of these, ho\v 
the ! w imcvpilon of thefr hnmenso 

d ; ‘ ’‘^Plr. onev-” <hcrcon ? Hero and 

iBfrt,, , • Aino luinclred ami ninety-nino labour 

'; ««() o(|ip- . people the groat prineipJes of Twccdlc- 
earncstnpc;s +i^ “wndrwl ami ninety-nine prcacli ivith 
Tiio gospel nceorcling to Tn-ccdkdee.’ 


J- II . Lo'tt’EtX — The Biglow Papers. 


Qj»Yy. •'w***vnvT* o »*v;nj4ovi 

’'fra/fl jDy ?^.V acquaintance being so little, I am 

®®ouost b'ei; "‘‘II ho Jess, for tlint flioy arc commonly 
"'1011] ^hnt are best’ beloved, and thej' JiJrcd best 

“’'aclsjjj hnown longest; nevertheless, the noble 

AVigjjt p guile without cnusc, neither eondemneth 
°®‘' 0 )Ca| b proof ; having therefore notice of your 

am (he better persuaded of my good hap. 
tlio bvii- that coming to Naples but to fetch fire, as 
foiintj'^ ’“'■d is, tiot to make my place of abode, I have 
Wa/pj, flames that I can neither quench them uith the 
tie jjiyJ trec-wdilj ncitlicr cool them with wisdom. Por as 
Or as *F’ polo being never so high, groweth to the end, 
it coJ ® *y hcccli kindled at the root, never leaveth until 
ifsejc j® to the top ; or as ono drop of poison disperseth 
Illy every vein, so affection having caught hold, of 
the sparks of love kindled my liver, will 
spreii!?’-^’ though secretly, flame up into my head, and 
tQv t,u lutu overj' sinew. It is your beauty (pardon 
- abiTjpf. boldness), lady, that hath taken every part of 
sp„.v^'‘'’ 0 ner, and brougiit mo into this deep distress but 
dpn^'fl "omen when ono praiseth them for their deserts 
hp.'^ that ho fiatteretli them to obtain his desire I am' 
present to yield myself to such trial as your court esv 
.this behalf shall require. Yet will you commonly obiect 
tt'l to such as servo you, and starve to win your uoodivi'll 
rnat hot love is soon cold : that the bavin, thougb it burn 
is but a blaze : that scalding water, if it stand 
avmde, turneth almost to ice : that pepper, though it be 
uot m the mouth, is cold in the maw : that the faith of men 
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OTJB DEBT TO GREAT MINDS 

Jest such is the feeling which a man of liberal education 
naturally entertains towards the great minds of former ages. 
The debt which he owes to them is incalculable. They 
have guided him to truth. They have filled his mind 
Avith noble and graceful images. They have stood bj^ him 
in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, 
companions in solitude. These friendships are exposed 
to no danger from the occurrences by which other attach- 
ments are weakened or dissolved. Time glides on ; fortune 
is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds Avhich seemed 
indissoluble are daily sundered b}- interest, by emulation, 
or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent 
converse which we hold with the highest of human intellects. 
That placid intercourse is disturbed b3' no jealousies or 
resentments. These are the old friends Avho are never seen 
with new faces, wiio are the same in AA'calth and in povertj', 
in glorj’ and in obsouritj'. With the dead there is no 
rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato is never 
sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never 
comes uuseasonabljn Dante never staj'S too long. No 
difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No 
lioresj' can excite the horror of Bossuet. 

T. B. liLiCAULAY, Lord Macaulay. — 
Essay on Lord Bacon. 

THE PROSE 'W'RITINGS OP “MILTON 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in our time, be so little read. As compositions, 

. they deserve the attention of every man aaIio wishes to 
become acquainted Avith the full power of tho English 
language. They abound rvith passages coinpared with 
Avliich the finest dcclnmiitions of Eurke sink into insignifi- 
cance. Thej' are a perfect field of cloth of gold. Tho st3'lo 
is stiff with gorgeous embroidery. ..Not even in tho earlier 
hooks of the Paradise Lost has the. great poet over risen 
higher than in those parts of his controversial Avorks in 
Avhioh his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts 
of deA'otional and 13^10 rapture. It is, to borroAV his own 
majestic language, a scA’-oiifold chorus of liallolujahs and 

harping SA'mphonies.’ - ' 

Lord ILacaul-ay. — Essay on Mtilon. 
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THE E03IELY DIAXECT OE EtTXYAS 

Tee style of Eunyan is delightful to every reader, and 
invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain 
a vride command over the English language. The vocabu- 
lary^ is the vocabulary of the common people. There is not 
an expression, if we except a few technical terms of theology, 
which would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observ^ 
several page.s which do not contain a single word of more 
than two syllables. Yet no uTiter has said more exactly 
what he meant to say. For magnifieence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every’ 
purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homelj’ 
dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was perfectly 
sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which 
we would so readily stake the fame of the old impolluted 
English language, no hook which shows so well how rich 
that language is in its omi proper wealth, and how little 
it has been improved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not 
name John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a 
sneer. To our refined forefathers, we suppose Lord Eos- 
common’.s E&say on Translated Verse, and the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire’s Essay on Poetry, appeared to be com- 
positions infinitely superior to the allegory of the preaching 
tinker. We live in better times ; and we are not afraid 
to say, that, though there were many clever men in Eng- 
land during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
there were only two minds which possessed the imaginative 
faculty’ in a very eminent degree. One of those minds pro- 
duced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Lo2d ilACAULAY , — Essay on John Bunyan. 


UE, JOHXSOS 


grown old, Johnson in the fullness of his fame 
and m the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better 
knoum to us than any other man in history. Everything 
about ipnb hp coat, bis mg, bis figure, his face, his scrofula, 
ins St. \ite s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eve, the 
outward signs whieli too clearly marked his approbation of 
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his dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce and veal- 
pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his 
trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
practice of treasuring up scraps of orange peel, his morning 
slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contortions, his 
mutterings, his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, 
and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his 
insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, 
old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Wilhams, the cat Hodge and 
the negro Prank, all are as familiar to us as the objects by 
which we have been surrounded from childhood. But 
we have no minute information respecting those years of 
Johnson’s life during which his character and his manners 
became immutably fixed. We know him, not as he was 
known to the men of his own generation, but as he was 
known to men whose father he might have been. That 
celebrated club of which he was the most distinguished 
member contained few persons who could remember a 
time when his fame was not fully established, and Hs habits 
completely formed. He had made himself a name in 
literature while Beynolds and the Wartons were still boys. 
He was about twenty years older than Burke, Goldsmith, 
and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years older than Gibbon, 
Beauclerk, and Langton, and about forty j'ears older than 
Lord Stowell, Sir William Jones, and Windham. Boswell 
and Mrs. Thrale, the two writers from whom we derive 
most of our knowledge respecting him, never saw him 
till long after he was fifty years old, till most of his great 
works had become classical, and tiU the pension bestowed 
on him by the Crown had placed him above poverty. Of 
those eminent men who were his most intimate associates 
towards the close of his life, the only one, as far as we 
remember, who knew him during the first ten or twelve 
years of his residence in the capital, was David Garrick ; 
and it does not appear that, during those years, David 
Garrick saw much of his fellow townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time 
when the condition of a man of letters was most miserable 
and degraded. It was a dark night between two sunny 
days. The age of patronage had passed away. The age 
of general curiosity and intelligence had not arrived. . . . 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of 

r. E. r. n 
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a past agCr the last survivcr of the genuine race of Gmb 
Street hacks; the last of that generation of authors whose 
abject misery and whose dissolute manners had furnished 
inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of Pope. Prom 
nature, he had received an uncouth figure, a diseased con- 
stitution, and an irritable temper. The manner in which 
the earlier years of his manhood had been passed had given 
to his demeanour, and even to his moral character, some 
pecuhaiities appalling to the civilized beings who were 
the companions of his old age. The perverse irregnlarity 
of his hours, the slovenliness of his person, his fits of 
.strenuous exertion, interrupted by long intervals of slug- 
gishness, his strange abstinence, and his equally strange 
voracity, his active benevolence, contrasted with the con- 
stant rudeness and the occasional ferocity of his manners 
in society, made him, in the opinion of those with whom 
he lived during the last twenty years of his life, a com- 
plete ori^nal. An original he was, undoubtedly, in some 
respects ; but, if we possessed full information concerning 
those who shared Ms early hardsMps, we should probably 
find that what we call im singularities of manner were, 
for the most part, failings which he had in common with 
the class to which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park 
a.s he had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John's 


Gate, when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. 
He ate as it was natural that a man should eat, who, 
during a great part of his life, had passed the morning in. 
doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon. 
The habits of bis early life had accustomed Mm to bear 
privation with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with 
moderation. He could fast ; but, when he did not fast, he 
tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swelling 
on his forehead, and the perspiration running down his 
cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine ; but, when he drank it, 
he drank it greedily and in large tumblers. These were, 
m fact, mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease 
which rag^ with such deadly malignity in his friends 
ravage and Boyse. The roughness and violence wMchhe 
showed m society were to be expected from a man whose 
temper, not naturaUy gentle, had been long tried by the 
bittOTCst calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of 
clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the insolence 
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of booksellers, by the derisioa of fools, by the insinceritj' 
of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of all food, 
by those stairs A\hieh are the most toilsome of all paths, 
by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through 
all these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant 
had struggled manfully up to eminence and command. 

Lord MacaCI-ay. — Essay on ‘ Boswell's 
Life of Johnson 


AN admirable ceicuton 

No public man of that age had greater courage, greater 
ambition, greater activity, greater talents for debate, or for 
declamation. No public man had such profound and 
extensive learning. He [Lord Carteret] was familiar with 
the ancient writers, and loved to sit up till midnight dis- 
cussing philological and metrical questions with Bentley. 
His knowledge of modern languages was prodigious. The 
privy council, when ho was present, needed no interpreter. 
Ho spoke and wrote rrenoh, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, even Swedish. Ho had pushed his researches into 
the most obscure nooks of literature. He was as familiar 
with canonists and schoolmen as with orators and poets. 
Ho had read all that the universities of Saxony and Holland 
had fiublished on the most intricate questions of public law. 
Harte, in the preface to the second edition of his History of 
Guslavus Adolphus, bears a remarkable testimony to the 
extent and accuracy of Lord Carteret’s knowledge. ‘ It 
was my good fortune or prudence to keep the main bodj^ 
of my army (or in other words my matters of fact) safe 
and entire. The late Earl of Granville was pleased to 
declare himself of this opinion ; especially when ho found 
that I had made Chemnitus one of my principal guides ; 
for his lordship was apprehensive I might not have seen 
that valuable and authentic book, which is extremely 
scarce. I thought myself happy to have contented his 
lordship even in the lowest degree : for he understood the 
German and Swedish histories to the highest perfection.’ 

With all this learning Carteret was far from being 
a pedant. His was not one of those cold spirits of which the 
fire is put out by the fuel. In council, in debate, in society. 
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japanning, fortification, book-keeping, and the ' art of 
playing the theorbo. Seme of these companies took large 
mansion.?, and printed their adrcrti.senients in gilded 
letters. Others, les.5 ostentatious, were content with ink, 
and met at cofiee-houses in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Erehange. Jonathan’s and Garraway’s were in a con.?tant 
ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, meetings of directors, 
meetings of proprietors. Time bargain.? soon came into 
fashion. ExtciLsive comhinations were formed, and mon- 
strorns fable; were eireulated, for the purpose of raising or 
depres-sing the shares. Our country witnes.?ed for the first 
time those phenomena with which a long experience has 
made u.; familiar. A mania of which the symptoms were 
essentially the same with those of the mania of 1720, of 
the mania of 182-5, of the mania of 184.5, seized the jrablic 
mind. An impatience to be rich, a contempt for those 
slow bnt sure gains which are the proper reward of indnstry, 
patience, and thrift, spread through society. The spirit of 
the cogging dicer; of RTutefriars took posses-sion of the grave 
senators of the city, wardens of trade;, deputies, aldermen. 
It was much easier and much more lucrative to put forth 
a lying prospectus announcing a new stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends could not fall short of 
twenty per cent., and to part with five thousand pounds 
of this imaginary wealth for ten thousand solid guineas, 
than to load a .ship with a well-chosen cargo for '\urginia 
or the Ijsvant. Every day some new bubble was pnfied 
into existence, rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, and was 
forgotten. 

Loed 3L4CAtn.iAX. — Hislon/ of England. 


BEDL-UI 

Of those things called sights in Xondon which it is 
supposed every stranger L; desiron.; to see, Rc-dlam is one. 
To that place, therefore, an acquaintance of Harlev’s, 
after having accompanied him to several other shows, 
proposed a virit. Harley objected to it. " because/ said 
he. ‘ I think it an inhuman practice to c-rpose the greatest 
our nat^ fe affiicted with to cverv idle visitant 
p afford • trifling perquisite to the keeper : especi- 
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ally as it is a distress which the humane must see with the 
painful reflection that it is not in their power to alleviate 
it.’ He was overpowered, however, b}' the solicitations 
of his friend and the other persons of the party (amongst 
whom were several ladies), and they went in a body to 
Moorfields. 

Their conductor led them first to the dismal mansions 
of those who are in the most horrid state of incurable 
madness. The clanldng of chains, the wildness of their 
cries, and the imprecations which some of them uttered, 
formed a scene inexpressibly shocking. Harley and his 
companions, especially the female part of them, begged 
their guide to return : he seemed surprised at their uneasi- 
ness, and was with difficulty prevailed on to leave that 
part of the house without showing them some others ; 
who, as he expressed it in the phrase of those who keep 
wild beasts for- a show, were much more worth seeing than 
an3’' they had passed, being ten times more fierce and 
unmanageable. 

He led them next to that quarter where those reside, 
who, as thej’’ are not dangerous to themselves or others, 
enjoy a certain degree of freedom, according to the state 
of their distemper. 

Harley had fallen behind his companions, looking at 
a man who was making pendulums nnth bits of thread, 
and little balls of clay. He had delineated a segment of 
a circle on the wall with chalk, and marked their different 
vibrations, by intersecting it with crosslines. A decent- 
looking man came up, and smiling at the maniac, turned 
to Harlej'’, and told him, that gentleman had once been 
a very celebrated mathematician. . ‘ He fell a sacrifice,’ 
said he, ‘ to the theory of comets ; for, after having, with 
infinite labour, formed a table on the conjectures of Sir 
Isaac Hewton, he was disappointed in the return of one of 
those luminaries, and was very soon after obliged to be 
placed here by his friends. If you please to follow me, 
sir,’ continued the stranger, ‘ I believe I shall be able to 
give you a more satisfactory account of the unfortunate 
people 3'ou see here than the man who attends your com- 
panions.’ Harley bowed, and accepted of his offer. 

The next person they came up to had scrawled a variet3^ 
of figures on a piece of slate. Harley had the curiosity to 
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he was all life and energy. His measures were strong, 
prompt, and daring, his oratory animated and glowing. His 
spirits were constantly high.. Ko misfortune, public or 
private, could depress him. He was at once the most 
unlucky and the happiest public man of his time. 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s administra- 
tion, and had acquired considerable influence over the mind 
of George the First. The other ministers could speak 
no German. The king could speak no English. All the 
communication that Walpole held with his master was in 
very bad Latin. Carteret dismayed his colleagues by the 
volubility with which he address^ his Majesty in German. 
They listened ^vith envy and terror to the m3’sterions 
gutturals which might possibly convey suggestions very 
little in unison with their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure such a colleague as 
Carteret. The king was induced to give up his favourite. 
Carteret joined the Opposition, and signalized himself at 
the head of that party till, after the retirement of his old 
rival, he again became Secretary of State. . . . 

‘ His rants,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ are amazing ; so are 
his parts and his spirits.’ He encountered the opposition 
of his colleagues, not with the fierce haughtiness of the first 
Pitt, or the cold unbending arrogance of the second, but 
with a gay vehemence, a good-humoured imperiousness, 
that bore everything down before it. The period of his 
ascendancy was known by the name of the * Drunken 
Administration’; and the expression was not altogether 
figurative. His habits were extremely convivial ; and 
champagne probably lent its aid to keep him in that state 
of joyous excitement in which his life was passed. . . . 

He was driven from his ofiice. He shortly after made 
a hold, indeed a desperate, attempt to recover power. The 
attempt failed. From that time he relinquished all am- 
bitious hopes, and retired laughing to his books and his 
bottle. Ko statesman ever enjoyed success with so exquisite 
a relish, or submitted to defeat with so genuine and unforced 
a cheerfulness. HI as he had been used, he did not seem, 
saj's Horace Walpole, to have any resentment, or indeed 
an}’ feeling except thirst. 

FiOKD Macauuiy . — Essay on Horace Walpole. 
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WILD-CAT COMPAKIES 


fircf abonfc the year 16S8 that the word stockjobber wns 
frst heard m London. In tho space of four years a crowd 
of companies, every one of which confidcntlv held out to 

the^Ins^iTf immcnscgains, sprang into existence : 

tho Insurance Company, the Paper Company, tho Lute- 

sJi ‘t I'ff'l Ksteo- ampuiy, Ife Gbw 



PnrL: wore noi less valuable than those of 

in •‘^“Cre was a Divirtic Company, which undertook 
ring up precious clTeofts from shipwrecked vessels, and 
icn announced that i^ had laid in a stock of wonderful 
resembling complete suits of armour. In front 
ni A i ^ hi figo glass eye, like that of Polyphemus ; 

i X, "Svent a pipe, through which the air was 

x.x.,no whole process was exhibited on the 

Thames. Pino g^f^ntloraen and fino ladies wero invited to 
the show, were l-^Uospitably regaled, and wero delighted by 
seeing the di veis ^ /in their panoply descend into tho river, and 
return laden wi ofth old iron and ship’s tackle. There was 
a Greenland P-Wasiiing Company, which could not fail to 
drive the DuP >%h whalers and lierring busses out of tho 
Northern Ocei^‘a«n. There was a Tanning Company, which 
promised to '®‘|turnish leather superior to tho best that was 
brought fro)br% Xutkey or Russia. There was a society 
'"-“'ab undeJ ^Iftook the office of giving gcntlomcn a liberal 
education low terms, and which assumed the sounding 
name of jtoyal Academics Company. In a pompous 

aclvertiseiam^^^j^^. announced that tho directors of tho 

"oyal Aesre ademics Company had engaged tho best masters 
m every ''nut^janch of knowledge, and were about to issue 
wenty rf a tickets at twenty shillings each. There 

b j “A a lottery ; two thousand prizes were to ho drawn ; 
? n'nvf fortunate holders of the prizes rvero to ho taught, 
P ^bo Company, Latin, Greek, Hebrew', 

renoh, Spanish, conic .sections, trigonometry, heraldry, 
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faL-e a nearer view of them. They consirf^ of differmfc 
colnmns. a-top of Tvhich -were marked South Sea armies, 
India stock, and Three per cent-, annuities consol. tins, 
said Harlet^s instructor, ‘ was a gentleman well known m 
Change Alley. He was once worth fifty thonsand ponn^, 
and had actually agreed for the purchase of an estate in 
the west, in order to realize his money ; but he quarrelled 
with the proprietor about the repairs of the garden wall, 
and so returned to town to follow his old trade of stock- 
jobbing a little longer ; when an unlucky fluctuation of 
stock, in which he was engaged to an immense extent, 
reduced him at once to poverty and to madness. Poor 
wretch 1 he told me t’other day that, against the next 
payment of differences, he should be some hundreds above 
a plum.’ 

‘It is a spondee, and I will maintain it,' interrupts 
a voice on his left hand. This assertion was followed by 
a very rapid recital of some verses from Homer. 
figure,’ said the gentleman, ‘ whose clothes are so bedanh^ 
with snuff, was a schoolmaster of some reputation ^ 
came here to be resolved of some doubts he entertains 
concerning the genuine pronunciation of the Greek vowels. 
In his hiahest fits, he makes frequent mention of one Mr. 


Bentlev. 

‘ But delusive ideas, sir, are the motives of the greatest 
part of mankind, and a heated imagination the power by 
which their actions are incited : the world, in the eye of 
a philosopher, may be said to be a large madhouse.’ ‘ It 
is true,’ answered Harley, ‘ the passions of men are tem- 
porary madnesses ; and sometimes very fatal in their 
effects, 

Prosa ilaccdoaia’s tnadzaan to tte 


‘It was indeed,’ said the stranger, ‘a very mad thing 
in Charles, to think of adding so vast a country as Hussia 
to his dominions ; that would have been fatal indeed ; 
the balance of the X^orth would then have been lost ; 
hut the Snltan and I would never have allowed it.’ — ‘ Sir t ’ 
said Harley, with no small surprise on his countenance. 
* Why, yes,’ answered the other, ‘ the Snltan and I ; do 
you know me ? I am the Cham of Tartary.’ 

H. JIackekzte. — The. Man of Feeling. 
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THE FEENCH EEVOLTJTIOE 

‘ The age of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe 
extinguished for ever.’ He [Burke] foUoivs this exclama- 
tion by an eloquent eulogiuni on chivalry, and by gloomy 
predictions of the future state of Eirrope, when the nation 
that has been so long accustomed to give her the tone in 
arts and manners is thus debased and corrupted. A caviller 
might remark that ages, much more near the meridian 
fervour of chivalry than ours, have witnessed a treatment 
of queens as little gallant and generous as that of the 
Parisian mob. He might remind IMr. Burke, that in the 
ago and country of Sir Philip Sidney, a Queen of Erance, 
whom no blindness to accomplishment, — no malignity of 
detraction, can reduce to the level of Marie Antoinette, 
was, by ‘ a nation of men of hoiioiu and cavaliers ’, permitted 
to languish in captivity and e.xpire on a scaffold ; and he 
might add, that the manners of a country are more surely 
indicated by the sj^stematic cruelty of a sovereign than 
by the licentious frenzy of a mob. He might remark, that 
the mild system of modem manners which survived the 
massacres with which fanaticism had for a century deso- 
lated, and almost barbarized Europe, might, perhaps, resist 
the shock of one day’s excesses committed by a delirious 
populace. He might thus, perhaps, oppose specious and 
popular topics to the declamation of Mr. Burke. . . . 

Sir. Burke, indeed, forebodes the most fatal consequences 
to literature from events, which he supposes to have given 
a mortal blow to the spirit of chivalry. I have ever been 
protected from such apprehensions by my belief in a very 
simple truth, — ‘ that diffused knowledge immortalizes 
itself.’ A literature which is confined to a few, may be 
destroyed by the massacre of scholars and the conflagra- 
tion of libraries : but the diffused knowledge of the present 
day could only be annihilated by the extirpation of the 
civilized part of mankind. 

Far from being hostile to letters, the French Revolution 
has cont'ributed to serve their cause in a manner hitherto 
unexampled. The political and literary progress of nations 
has hitherto been simultaneous ; the period of their emi- 
nence in arts has also been the era of their historical fame : 
and no example occurs in which their great political 
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HIGH NOON 

To-day, as I walked at high noon, listening to the larks 
filling the April blue with a spray of delicate song, I saw 
a shadow pass me, where no one was, and where nothing 
moved, above me or around. 

It was not iny shadow that passed me, nor the shadow 
of one for whom I longed. That other shadow came not. 

I have heard that there is a god clothed in shadow who 
goes to and fro among the human kind, putting silence 
between hearts with his waving hands, and breathing 
a chiU out of his cold breath, and leaving a gulf as of 
deep waters flowing between them because of tte passing 
of his feet. 

Thus, thus it was that that other shadow for which 
I longed came not. Yet, in the April blue I heard the 
Avild aerial chimes of song, and watched the golden fulfil- 
ment of the day under the high, illimitable arch of noon. 

‘Fiona Macleod’ (W. Sharp).— 
The Silence of Amor. 

the reed player 

I SAW one put a hollow reed to his lips. It was a for- 
lorn, sweet air that he played, an ancient forgotten strain 
learned of a shepherding woman upon the hills. The Song 
of Songs it was that he played : and the beating of hearts 
was heard, and I heard sighs, and a voice like a distant 
bird-song rose and fell. 

‘ Play me a song of Death,’ I said. Then he who had 
the hoUow reed at his lips smiled, and he played again the 
Song of Songs.* 

‘ Fiona Macleod ’ (W. Sharp). — 
The Silence of Amor. 

whirled stars 

The rain has ceased falling softly tlnough the dusk. 
A cool green wind flows through the deeps of air. The 
stars are as wind-whirled fruit blonm upward from the tree- 
tops. Full-orbed, and with a pulse of flame, the moon leads 
a tide of quiet light over the brown shores of the world. 
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But here, here -where 1 stand upon the "brown shores of 
the world, in the shine of that quiet flame -where, full- 
orbed, the rnoon uplifts the dark, 1 think only of the stars 
as -wind-whirled fruit blown upward from the tree-tops. 
I think only of that wind that blew upon the tree-tops, 
where the -whirling stars spun in a mazy dance, -when, at 
last,^ the rain had ceased falling softly through the dusk. 
0 wind-whirled stars, 0 secret falling rain ! 

'Fioxa JIacleod ’ (W. Sh.arp). — 
Thu Silence of Amor. 


OSSlAX's DEATH 


Me harp hangs on a blasted branch. The .'ouncl of its 
strings is mournful. Docs the wind touch thee, 0 harp, 
or is it some passing ghost ? It is the hand of Malvina ! 
but bring me the harp, son of Alpin; another song shall rise. 
My soul shait depart in the sound. My fathers shall hear it 
m their airy hall. Their dim faces shall hang -with joy 
from their clouds ; and their hands receive their son. The 
agefi oak bonds over the .stream. It sighs with all its 
moss. The withered fern whistles near, and mixes, as it 
ivaves, with Ossiau’s hair. 


‘ Strike the harp, and raise the song : bo near, with all 
your -wn'ngs, ye winds. Bear the mournful sound awav to 
Fingal s airy- hall._ Bear it to Fingal’s hall, that he may 
hear the voice of his son : the voice of him that praiserl the 
mighty ■' 

" The blast er the north opens thy gates, 0 king, and I he- 
ho d thee sitting on mist, dimly gleaming in nil thine anns. 
Thy form now- i.s not the terror of the valiant; but hfcc 
a watery cloud, when we sec the sfam iK-hind it with their 
w cepmg oycs. Thy .“hield is like the aged moon • f bv .«n ord 
a s apour half kindled w,-ith fire. Dim and feeble is the cFiief 
who trawdiod n brightne-s before ! But thv 
the wimJs of the de^rf. .and the storm, darken in thv 
‘he sun in thy wrath, and hidest him in 
th\ clou B. The .sons o. little men are .afraid. A Ihous.and 
shower- de-cend But when thou corne-t forth in thv 
mddne-- the gaf- of the momin- i. m-.ar tin coun^ 

1 no sun fangu., m his bhic- fields. 11, e grey stream" wi.mB in 
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its valley. The bushes shake their green heads in tlie n ind. 
The rocs bound toward the desert. 

‘ But there is a murmur in the heath 1 the stormy \\ mds 
abate! I hear the voice of Fingal. Long has it been absent 
from mine car! “Come, Ossian, come awaj',”hosays,“Fingal 
has received his fame. Wo passed awa}', like iiames that 
had shone for a season. Our departure was in renown. 
Though the plains of our battles arc dark and silent, our 
fame is in the four groj' stones. The voice of O.ssian has 
been heard. The harp has been strung in Selma, Come, 
Ossian, come away,” he says ; “ and fl\' with th}' fatlicrs 
on clouds.” And come I will, thou king of men 1 The life 
of Ossian fails.’ 

J. JIacphersox. — The Poems of Ossian. 


THU PASSING OF ARTIIOR 

Then the king gat his spear in both his hands and ran 
toward Sir MonlrSi, crying, ‘ Traitor, now is thy death- 
day come.’ And when Sir Mordrctl heard Sir Arthur, 
he ran unto him with his sword drawn in Iiis hand. .And 
there King Arthur smote Sir Mordrerl under the shield 
with a foiti [tltru.st ] of his .spear tliroughout the body morr- 
than a fatliom. .And when Sir Monlrcd felt that he had 
his death-wound, he thrust himself witli the might that he 
liad up to the bur of King .Arthur’.s spear. And right so 
he smote his father Arthur with his swonl hoklcn in both 
Ins hands on the side of the head, that the sword pierced 
llie helmet and the brain-p.rn, and therewithal Sir Morrlrcd 
fell .stark dead to the earth. And the noble Arthur fell in 
a swf>f)n to the e.rrth, and there he .swooned oft times, . . . 

‘^ly lime hieth fast,' said the king. Therefore said 
Arthur unto Sir Betlivere, ‘Take thou K\ralibur my gwd 
swonl, and go with it to yonder w.rter .side; and who'll 
thou coniest there, 1 chnrrre tlu-e thnnv my .sw(»rd in that 
water, and come ng.rin and tell me what thou there .see-t.' 
'My ioni,’ {..aid Ik-tlivere, ‘your comm.andnH'Ut shall 5v 
done ; and lightly bring you word n!:«r(n.’ So Sir lh-(ii\ori' 
dep.arte'l, and by the way he l>eh<‘)d th.at iii>!tl<’ .sword, 
that th>' j'oniin'-f and the haft w.t-. nil t>f jins-iiai- str'afy. 
and thert Ire ‘-rut to liim-elf, ‘ If I t!:row tiu- rkh -word in 
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the -prater, thereof shall never come good, hut harm and 
loss.’ And then Sir Bedivere hid Escalihur under a tree. 
And so as soon as he might, he came again unto the king, 
and said he had been at the -water -and had thrown the 
sword into the water. ‘What saw thou there ? ’ said the 
king ; ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I saw nothing but waves and winds.’ 
‘ That is untruly said of thee,’ said the' king, ‘ Therefore 
go thou lightly again and do my commandment, as thou 
art to me lief and dear ; spare not, but throw it in.’ Then 
Sir Bedivere returned again and took the sword in his 
hand, and then him thought sin and shame to throw away 
that noble sword, and so efte [again] he hid the sword, 
and returned again and told to the king that he had been 
at the water and done his commandment. ‘ What saw 
thou there ? ’ said the king. ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I sa-w nothing 
but the waters wap [beat] and waves wanne [ebb].’ ‘Ah ! 
traitor untrue,’ said King Arthur, ‘ now hast thou betrayed 
me twice. Who would have wente [weened] that thou 
that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou art named 
a noble knight, and woald betray me for the riches of the 
sword 1 But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying 
putteth me in great jeopardy of my life. For I have taken 
cold, and but E [except] thou do now as I bid thee, if ever 
I may see thee I shall slay thee -with mine own hands, for 
thou wouldest for tny rich sword see me dead.’ Then Sir 
Bedivere departed, and went to the sword and lit^htlv 
took it up, and went to the water side and there he bound 
the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the sword as 
far into the water as he might, and there came an arm and 
an hand above the water and met it, and caught it and so 
shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away 
the hand_ -ndth the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere 
came again to the king and told him what he saw. ‘ Alas ! ’ 
said the king, ‘ help me hence for I dread me I have tarried 
over long.’ Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back 
and so went with him to that water side, and when thev 
were at the ater side, even fast by the hank hcved [floated] 
a httle barge with many fair ladies in it, and amon«' them 
all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and ^ thev 
wept and shrieked when they saw Kins Arthur. 

‘ Xow put me into the hargc,’ said th“e kins, and so he did 
softly. And there received him three queens with great 
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mourning, and so they set him down, and in one of their 
laps King Arthur laid his head, and then that queen said, 
‘ Ah, dear brother ! -why have ye tarried so long from 
me ? Alas, this -wound on your head hath caught overmuch 
cold.’ And so then they ro-wed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir 
Bediv’ere cried, ‘Ah, my lord Arthur, -what shall become of me 
noTT ye go from me, and leave me here alone among mine 
enemies ? ’ ‘ Comfort thyself, ’ said the king, ‘ and do as 

■(veil as thou maj'st ; for in me is no trust for to trust in. 
Bor I -will into the vale of Avilion, to heal me of my 
grievous wound. And if thou hear never more of me, 
pray for my soul.’ 

Sm T. Maloey. — Le Morte D’ Arthur. 


LIKE TO A BO-WL OF P0>ICH 

Authors are always allowed to oomparo small things 
to great ones, e.specially if they ask leave first. Si licet 
exemplis, &c., but to compare great things to mean trivial 
ones is insufferable, unless it be in burlesque ; otherwise 
I would compare the body politic (I confess the simile is 
very low) to a bond of punch. Avarice should be the sour- 
ing and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water I would 
call the ignorance, folly, and credulity of the floating, 
insipid multitude ; whilst wisdom, honour, fortitude, and 
the rest of the sublime qualities of men, -which, separated 
by art from the dregs of nature, the fire of glory has exalted 
and refined into a spiritual essence, should be an equivalent 
to brandy. I don’t doubt but a Westphalian, Laplander, 
or any other dull stranger that is unacquainted with the 
wholesome composition, if he was to taste the several 
ingredients apart, would think it impossible they should 
make any tolerable liquor. The lemons would be too sour, 
the sugar -too luscious, the brandy he’ll sa}’^ is too strong 
ever to be drunk in any quantities, and the water he’ll call 
a tasteless liquor only fit for cows and horses : yet e^eri- 
enee teaches us that the ingredients I named, judiciously 
mixed, will make an excellent liquor, liked of and admired 
by men of exquisite palates. 
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As to our two vices in particular, I could compare avarice, 
that causes so much mischief, and is complained of by 
eveiybody who is not a miser, to a griping acid that sets 
our teeth* on edge, and is unpleasant to every palate that 
is not debauched : I could compare the gaudv trimming 
and splendid equipage of a profuse beau to the glistening 
brightness of the finest loaf sugar ; for as the one by 
correcting the sharpness prevents the injuries which a 
gnawing sour might do to the bowels, so the other is 
a pleasing balsam that heals and makes amends for the 
smart which the mnltitude always suffers from the gripes 
of the avaricious ; whilst the substances of both melt away 
alike, and they consume themselves by being beneficial to 
the several compositions they belong to. 

B. 3lA^*DEVitLE. — The Fable of iJie Bees : or, 
Privale Tices Puhlich Benefits. 


OF THF EEOnWCrc OF SUHOSTET 

A:rD ye shall understand that Slahomct was bom in 
Araby, that was first a poor knave that kept camels 
that went with merchants tor merchandise; and so befell 
that he went with the merchants into Egypt : and they 
were then Christian in those parts. And at the deserts 
of Araby, he went into a chapel where a hermit dwelt. 
And when he entered into the chapel, that was but a little 
and low thing and had but a little door and a low, then the 
entry began to was so great and so large and so high, as 
though it had been of a great minster or the gate of a 
palace. And this was the first miracle, the Saracens say, 
that Mahomet did in his youth. After began he for to wax 
wise and rich, and he was a great astronomer : and after, 
he was governor and prince of the land of Corrodane, and 
he governed it full wisely, in such manner, that when 
the prince was dead, he took the lady to wife, that hight 
[was called] Gadrige. And Mahomet fell often in the great 
sickness that men call the falling evil : wherefore the lady 
was fnll sorry that ever she took him to husband. But 
Mahomet made her to believe that all times when he fell 
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so, Gabriel the angel came for to speak \rith him ; and for 
the great light and brightness of the angel, he might not 
sustain him from falling. And therefore the Saracens say, 
that Gabriel came often to speak rrith him. This Mahomet 
reigned in Araby the year of our Lord Jesu Clinst six 
hundred and ten ; and was of the generation of Ismael, 
that was Abraham’s son. . . . 

Mahomet loved well a good hermit, that dwelled in the 
deserts, a mile from hlount Sinai, in the way that men go 
from Araby toward Chaldee and toward Ind, one day 
journej’’ from the sea, where the merchants of Venice come 
often for merchandise. And so often went Mahomet to this 
hermit, that all his men were rvroth : for he would gladly 
hear tliis hermit preach, and make his men wake all night : 
and therefore his men thought to put the hermit to death : 
and so befell upon a night that Mahomet was drunken of 
good vrine, and he fell on sleep ; and his men took Mahomet’s 
sword out of his sheath wliile he slept, and therewith they 
slew this hermit, and put his sword all bloody in his sheath 
again. And at morrow, when he found the hermit dead, he 
was full sorry and wroth, and would have done his men to 
death ; but they all with one accord said that he himself 
had slayn him, when he was drunken, and showed him his 
sword all bloody, and he trowed that they had said sooth. 
And then he cursed the wine and all those that drink it. 
And therefore Saracens that be devout drink never no wine : 
but some drink it privily. For if they drink it openly they 
should be reproved. But they drink good beverage and 
sweet and nourishing, that is made of galamelle [mead] : 
and that is that men make sugar of, that is of right good 
savour : and it is good for the breast. Also it befalleth 
sometime that Christian men become Saracens, either for 
poverty or for simpleness, or else for their own wickedness. 
And therefore the archiflamen or the flamen [priest], 
as our archbishop or bishop, when he receiveth them, 
saith thus, La ellcc olla sj/la, Mahomet rorcs alia ; that 
is to say, Theye is no God but one, and Mahomet his 
messenger. 

SiE J. Mandeviele — The Voyage and 
Travel of Sir J,. Mandeville. 
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VP AST) vovrs THE FYEAJIID 

Ttth Sheikh who met -us on the spot, appointed onr 
attendants ; — ^three to each of ns. Mr. E. set out first. — 
waving an adieu to us till we should meet aloft. He 
mounted with a deliJjerate, quiet step, sueh as he could 
keep up to the end, and reached the summit in seventeen 
minutes. It took me about fire minutes more. 

On looking up, it was not the magnitude of the Pyramid 
nhich made me think it scarcely possible to achieve the 
fiscent ; but the unrelieved succession, — almost infinite, — 
of bright j-ellow steps ; a most fatiguing image. — ^Thrw 
strong and respcetahle-looldng Arabs now took me in 
charge. One of them, seeing me pinning up my gown in 
front, that I might not stumble over it, gave mo his .ser- 
■viccs as lady’s-maid. He turned up m%* gown all round, 
and tied it in a most squeezing Imot, which ]a.sted all 
through the enterprise. Wc set out from the north-cast 
comer. By far the most formidable part of the ascent was 
the first .‘-•i.v or eight blocks. If it went on to the top thus 
broken and precipitous, the ascent would, I felt, be impos- 
sible. Already, it svas disagreeable to look down, and 1 was 
much out of breath. One of my Arabs carried a substantial 
camp-stool, svhich had been given me in London with 
a view to tbi= very adventure, — that it might divide the 
higher step's. — some of -uhich, being four feet high, seem 
impracticable enough beforehand. But I found it better 
to trust to the strong and steady lifting of the Arabs in 
.Kuch places, and, above everything, not to stop at all, if 
possible ; or, if one must stop for breath, to stand with 
one's face to the PiTamid. I am sure the guides are right 
in talcing p'^ople quickly. The height is not so great, in 
itself : it is the way in which it i.s reached that is trying 
to look back uj>on. It i® trying to some head-, to .-it on a 
narrow I'^Igc, and sec a d.-twlirig .‘^ucces.-ion of sueh ledges 
for tsso or three hundred feet liclow ; and there, a crowd 
fif rliwinatiro people looking op, to se-o' whether one is 
coming fsobbing do'wn nil that vast stairen-f, 1 stopped 
for .a few seconds two or thrc-c times, .at good broad comers 
le/lgc-s. — ^^*lle^ I left the angle and found mvscif ascend- 
ing the '■•de the chief difilculty" aas neer ; .and 'f cannot s-iy 
the fatigue was at all formidable. The greater part of one's 
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weight is lifted by the Arabs at each arm ; and when one 
comes to a four feet step, or a broken ledge, there is a third 
Arab beliind. When we arrived at a sort of recess, broken 
in the angle, my guides sported two of their English 
words, crying out ‘ Half-way ! ’ with great glee. The last 
half was easier than the first ; and I felt, what proved to 
be true, that both must be easier than the coming down. . . . 

The descent was fatiguing ; but not at all alarming. 
Between stepping, jumping, and sliding, with full reliance 
on the strength and care of the guides, the descent may be 
easily accomplished in ten minutes ; — as far, that is, as 
the height of the entrance to the Pyramid, which is some 
wa}’ from the bottom. We had bargained before starting 
that we should not be asked for baksheesh ‘ while going 
up the Pyramid ’. Our guides took this literally, and 
began begging, the moment wo put our feet upon the 
summit. And all the waj' down, ray guides never let me 
alone, though they knew i had no money about me. They 
were othern-ise extremelj' kind, giving me the benefit of 
their other two words of English. On my jumping down 
a particularlj' liigh block, they patted me on the back, 
eiying, with approving nods, ‘ Ah ! ah ! good morning ; 
good morning ! ’ I joined m3' part3' at the beautiful 
entrance to the Pyramid, where a large assemblage of 
Arabs was ranged on the rising stones opposite to us, like 
a bill-side congregation waiting for the preacher. 

Hakriet Maetineau . — Eastern Life, 
Present and Past. 

THE CHTJBCH’S JESTEE 

It hath been the good-nature (and pohticians will have 
it the wisdom) of most governors to entertain the people 
with public recreations ; and therefore to encourage such 
as could best contribute to tbeir divertisement. And hence 
doubtless it is, that our ecclesiastical governors also (who 
as the3’ yield to none for prudence, so in good humour 
they exceed all' others) have not disdained of late 5'ears 
to afford the lait}' no inconsiderable pastime. Yea, so 
great hath been their condescension that, rather than 
fail, they have carried on the merriment by men of their 
own facult3', who might otherwise, by the gravity of their 
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I had fornierl3% But some do not stick to affirm that even 
.tlie.v, the bishops, come b3' theirs not b3' inspiration, not 
b3' teaching, but even as the poor laib3' do sometimes light 
upon it, b}' a good mother ; which has occasioned the 
homel3' Scotch proverb that ‘ an ounce of mother-wit is 
worth a pound of clergy And as the3'’ come by it as do 
other men, so the3' possess it on the same condition : that 
the3’' cannot transmit it by breathing, touching, or any 
other natural effluvium, to other persons ; not so much as 
to their most domestic chaplain, ortothe closest residentiar3'. 
That the king himself, who is no less the spring of that 
than he is the fountain of honour, yet has never used the 
dubbing or creating of wits as a flower of his prerogative ; 
much less can the ecclesiastical power confer it with the 
same ease as they do the holy orders. That whatsoever 
the3'' can do of that kind is at uttermost, to empower men 
b3' their authority and commission, no otherwise than in 
the licensing of midwives or ph3'sicians. But that as to 
their collating of any internal talent or ability, they 
could never pretend to it ; their grants and their prohibi- 
tions are alike invalid, and they can neither capacitate 
one man to be witt3% nor hinder another from being so, 
further than as the press is at their devotion. 'Which if 
it bo the case, tho3’' cannot be too circumspect in their 
management, and should be very exquisite, — seeing this way 
of writing is found so necessary, — in making choice of 
fit instruments. The Church’s credit is more interested 
in an ecclesiastical droll, than in a lay chancellor. It is 
no small trust that is reposed in him to whom the bishop 
shall commit, oiime et omnimodnvi sumn ingmiuvi, tarn 
temporale qmm spirituale : and however it goes with 
excommunication, they should take good heed to what 
manner of person the3' delegate the keys of laughter. It 
is not evei'y man that is qualified to sustain the dignity of 
the church’s jester ; and should they take as exact a scrutiny 
of them as of the Nonconformists through their dioceses, 
the number would appear inconsiderable upon this Easter 
visitation. Before men be admitted to so important an 
emplo3'ment, it were fit they underwent a severe examina- 
tion ; and that it might appear, first, whether they have 
any sense : for without that how can an3^ man pretend — and 
yet they do — to be ingenious ? Then, whether the}’’ have 
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any modesty ; for ■vrithont that they can only be scnrrilons 
and impudent. Next, -whether any truth : for true jests 
are those that do the greatest execution. And lastly, it 
■were not amiss that they gave some account too of their 
Oiristianity ; for the -world has always been so uncivil 
as to expect something of that from the clergy, in the 
desi^ and style even of their lightest and most uncanonical 
■writings. 

A. ilAEVELL. — Mt. Smirlx, or the Divine, in Mode. 


THE CtAPHAJI SCHOOL 

The Edinhurgh Bevieu;, by adopting Sir James Stephen’s 
deh’ghtful essay ‘ On the Clapham School has pmctically 
declared, that the cause of which it was the ablest champion 
forty j-ears ago, is not now defensible ; that the men who, 
if the words of its accomplished clerical ally were true, 
most have been utterly fantastical, as well as fanatical, — 
governing themselves by some absurd imaginary principle, 
which has nothing to do -aith the bnsiness of the world, — 
were really simple, clear-hearted, clear-headed men, who 
were faithful in their callings, who infused a new and 
juster spirit into commercial life, who compelled politicians 
to acknowledge other maxims than those of party, another 
object than that of advancing themselves. There can be 
now no manner of doubt that the existence of such men 
had the most pnrifjnng, elevating influence upon English 
society ; that they dffd very much to overthrow that 
morality of sentiment, which the Anii- Jacobin could onlv 
nmcule, and to counteract the stock-jobbing tendencies 
of the day, which some of those whom the Anti-Jacobin 
most lauded were nurturing. Their one great testimonv, 
that a man can never be a chattel, was the most significant 
practi^I commentarj' on all they said of the worth of the 
mciiviaual soul ; a proof how thoronghlj’ their doctrine 
po^essed their lives ; an example to all after generations ; 
seei^ that the very time they chose for makinf. this 
protest was the one in which the doctrine of the indi- 
^dual nghts of men was frightening them and most of 
their pohtical associates, seemg that they were accused of 
promoting Jacobinism as -well as of patting the wealth and 
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commerce of the groat English cities in peril, and that they 
nevertheless persevered, in the faith that evil must be 
denounced at all hazards, and that that which is nrong in 
the tendencies of a time, can only he cflectually resisted by 
the assertion of the right which is most akin to it. This 
was faith, and these men were in the true sense ‘just by 
faith 

F. D. Maubice. — Theological Essays. 


A DIVERSION PLAYED ON A PENNY-WHISTLE 

Away' with Sj'stems ! Awa5’^ with a corrupt World ! 
Lot us breathe the air of the Enchanted Island. 

Golden lie the meadows ; golden run the streams ; red 
gold is on the pine-stems. The sun is coming down to 
earth, and walks the fields and the waters. 

The sun is coming down to earth, and the fields and the 
waters shout to him golden shouts. Ho comes, and his 
heralds run before him, and touch the leaves of oaks and 
planes and beeches lucid green, and the pine-stems redder 
gold ; leaving brightest footprints upon thicklj''_-weeded 
banks, where the foxglove’s last upper-bells incline, and 
bramble-shoots wander amid moist rich herbage. The 
plumes of the woodland are alight ; and beyond them, 
over the open, ’tis a race with the long-thrown shadows ; 
a race across the heaths and up the hills, till, at the farthest 
bourne of mounted eastern cloud, the heralds of the sun 
lay rosy fingers, and rest. 

Sweet are the shy recesses of the woodland. The raj- 
treads softly there. A film athwart the pathway quivers 
raany-bued against purple shade fragrant -with warm pines, 
deep moss-beds, feathery ferns. The little brown squirrel 
drops tail, and leaps ; the inmost bird is startled to a chance 
tuneless note. From silence into silence things move. 

Peeps of the revelling splendour above and around 
enliven the conscious full heart uithin. The flaming West, 
the crimson heights, shower their glories through volu- 
minous leafage. But these are bowers where deep bliss 
dwells, imperial joy, that owes no fealty to yonder glories, 
in which the 3^oung lamb gambols and the spirits^ of nien 
are glad. Descend, great Kadiance ! embrace ereation with 
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beneScent fee, and pass from ns [ Yon and the viceregal 
light that succeeds to vou, and all heavenly pageants, are the 
ministers and the slaves of the throhhing content uithin. 

For t his is the home of the enchantment. Here, secluded 
from vexed shores, the prince and princess of the island 
meet : here like darkling nightingales they sit, and into 
eyes and ears and hands pour endless ever-fresh treasures 
of their souls. 

HoU on, grinding wheels of the world : cries of ships 
going down in a calm, groans of a System which will not 
know its rightful hour of exultation, complain to the 
universe. Itou are not heard here. 

He calls her by her name, Lucy : and she, blushing at 
her great boldness, has called him by his, Richard. Those 
two names are the key-notes of the wonderful harmonies 
the angels sing aloft. 

‘ Lucy ! mj' beloved ! ’ 

‘ O Richard ! ’ 

Out in the world there, on the skirts of the woodland, 
a sheep-boy pipes to meditative eve on a penn3*-whistle. _ 

Love’s musical instrument is as old, and as poor : it 
has but two stojK ; and xet, yon see, the canning musician 
does thus much -^vith it. 

G. Meeedite. — TJie Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


FHnx)soPHy arm mcrnorr 

Thet., ah ! then, moreover, will the novelist’s Art, now 
neither bloshless infant nor executive man, have attained 
its majority. We can then be veracionsly historical, 
honestly transcriptive. Rose-pink and dirW drab will 
alike have passed a-u-ay. Philosophy is the foe of both, and 
their silly cancelling contest, perpetualK- renewed in a 
shufae of extremes, as it always is where a phantasm 
falseness Teigi^, will no longer baffle the contemplation 
Ol natural Sesk, smother no longer the soul issnintr oat of 
our mcessant strife. Philosophy bids us to see that ue are 
rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirtv drab ; 
and that, instead of everlastingly shifting thebe' barren 

« wholesome, bearable, 
-fruetifj-mg. finally a delight. Do but perceive that we an^ 
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coming to philosophy, the stride toward it will he a giant’s 
— a century a day. And imagine the celestial refreshment 
of having a pure decency in the place of sham ; real flesh ; 
a soul born active, wind-beaten, but ascending. Honour- 
able will fiction then appear ; honourable, a fount of life, 
an aid to life, quick with our blood. Why, when you behold 
it you love it — and you wUl not encourage it ? — or only 
when presented by dead hands ? Worse than that alter- 
native dirty drab, your recurring rose-pink is rebuked by 
hideous revelations of the filthj’’ foul ; for nature will force 
her way, and if you tr3’’ to stifle her bj' drowning she comes 
up, not the fairest part of her uppermost ! Peruse your 
Realists — areally your castigators for not having j’ot 
embraced Philosophy. As she grows in the flesh when 
discreetly tended, nature is unimpeachable, flower-like, yet 
not too decorativelj’’ a flower ; you must have her with the 
stem, the thorns, the roots, and the fat bedding of roses. . . . 

Surely we owe a little to Time, to cheer his progrps ; 
a little to posterity, and to our country. Dozens of writers 
will be in at yonder .yawning breach, if only perusers will 
rally to the philosophic standard. They are sick of the 
' woodeny puppetrj' they dispense, as on a race-course, to 
the roaring frivolous. Well, if not dozens, half-dozens ; 
gallant pens are alive ; one can speak of them in the 
plural. I venture to saj* that they would be satisfied with 
a dozen for audience, for a commencement. They would 
perish of inanition, unfed, unapplauded, amenable to the 
laws perchance for an assault on their last remaining pair 
of ears or heels, to hold them fast. But the example is 
the thing ; sacrifices must be expected. The example 
might, one hopes, create a taste. A great modern writer, 
of clearest ejm and head, now departed, capable in activity 
of presenting thoughtful women, thinking men, groaned 
over his puppetrj’, that he dared not anirnate them, flesh 
though thej' were, uith the fires of positive brainstuff. 
He could have done it, and he is of the departed ! Had 
he dared, he would (for he was Titan enough) have raised 
the Art in dignity on a level with History, to an interest 
surpassing the narrative of public deeds as vividly as map’s 
heart and brain in their union excel his plain lines of action 
to eruption. 

G. MEEEDrrH. — Diana of ihe Crossivays. 
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THE COinC SFIRET 

The English elect excel in satire, and they are noble 
hnmorists. The national dkposition is for hard-hitting, 
-svith a 1110X31 purpose to sanction it : or for a rosy, soino- 
times a larmoyant, geniality, not mimanly in its verging 
■upon tenderness, and ivith a singular attraction for thick- 
headedness, to decorate it ivith asse=’ cars and the most 
beautiful sylvan haloes. But the Comic is a different spirit. 

You may estimate your capacity for comic perception 
by being able to detect the ridicule of them you Jove, 
•svithont loving them less : and more by being able to see 
yourself somevrhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and -accepting 
the correction their image of you proposes. 

Each one of an affectionate couple may be vrilling, as vre 
say, to die for the other, yet nnwffling to utter the agree- 
able trord at the right moment ; but if the ivits rvere 
sufficiently quick for them to perceive that they are in 
a comic situation, as affectionate couples must be rvhen 
they quarrel, they ■would not wait for the moon or the 
almanac, or a Dorine, to bring back the hood-tide of tender 
feelings, that they should join bands and lips. 

If yon detect the ridicule, and your kindliness is chilled 
by it, von are slipping into the grasp of Satire. 

If instead of falling foul of the ridiculous person with 
a satiric rod, to make him -nTitbe and .shriek aloud, yon 
prefer to sting him under a semi-caress, by which he shall 
in his anguish be rendered dubious whether indeed any- 
thing has hurt him, you are an engine of Irony. 

If you laugh all round hhn, tumble him, roU him about, 
deal him a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his likeness 
to you and yours to your neighbour, spare him as little 
a.s you shtm, pity him as much as you expose, it is a gurit 
of Humour that is moving you. 

The Comic, which is the perceptive, is the governing 
spirit, awakening and giving arm tothese powers of laughter, 
but it is not to be confonnded -nith. them : it enfSds a 
thitmer form of them, differing from satire, in not sharplv 
^ving into the quivering sensibih'ties, and from humour, 
in not comforting them and tucking them np. or indicating 
a broader than the range of this bukling -world to them. 

< G. 3lKfeEnrrSu — -jJn Essay on Comedy. 
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MAECXrS TUtUUS CICERO 

Cicero chose the middle way hetween the obstinacy of 
Cato and the indolence of Atticus : he prefen'cd always 
the readiest road to what was right, if it lay open to him ; 
if not, took the next that seemed likely to bring him to 
the same end ; and in politics, as in morality, when he 
could not arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the pilot ; 
whose art consists in managing every turn of the winds, 
and applying even the most perverse to the progress of 
his voyage ; so as ‘ by changing liis course, and enlarging 
his circuit of sailing, to arrive with safety, though later, 
at his destined port He mentions likewise an observation, 
which long experience had confirmed to him, that ‘ none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to extraordinary 
commands, and to be leaders in the Republic, ever chose 
to obtain their ends from the people, till they had first 
been repulsed by the Senate This was verified by all 
their civil dissensions from the Gracchi doum to Caesar : 
so that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of the 
government ; who, by the splendour of their lives and 
actions, had acquired an ascendant over the populace ; it 
was his constant advice to the Senate^ to gain them by 
gentle compliances, and to gratify their thirst of power 
by voluntary grants of it, as the best way to moderate 
their ambition and reclaim them from desperate councils. 
He declared contention to be no longer prudent than while 
it either did service or at least no hurt ; but when faction 
was grown too strong to be withstood, that it Avas time to 
give over fighting ; and nothing left but to extract good put 
of the ill by mitigating that poAver by pa,tience AA'hich 
the5' could not reduce by force and conciliating it, if 
possible, to the interests of the state. This was what he 
advised and what he practised ; and it will account in 
a great measure for those parts of his conduct which are 
the most liable to exception, on the account of that com- 
plaisance which he is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurpers of illegal power. ^ 

He made a just distinction betAveen bearing what we 
cannot help, and approving Avliat we ought to condemn , 
and submitted therefore, yet never consented to these 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE INDmOtT^U:, 

There is a sphere of action in which societj', as dis- 
tinguished from the individual, has, if an}--, only an indirect 
interest ; comprehending all that portion of a person’s life 
and conduct which affects onl}' himself, or if it also affects 
others, only with their free, voluntarj’’, and undeceived 
consent and participation. When I say onlj’' himself, 
I mean directly, and in the first instance : for whatever 
affects himself, may affect others through himself ; and 
the objection which may bo grounded on this contingency, 
will receive consideration in the sequel. This, then, is 
the appropriate region of human liberty. It comprises, 
first, the inward domain of consciousness ; demanding 
liberty of conscience, in the most comprehensive sense ; 
liberty of thought and feeling ; absolute freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects, practical or speculative, 
scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty of expressing 
and publishing opinions may seem to fall under a different 
principle, since it belongs to that part of the conduct of 
an individual which concerns other people ; but, being 
almost of as much importance as the liberty of thought 
itself, _ and resting in great part on the same reasons, is 
practically inseparable from it. Secondly, the principle 
requires liberty of tastes and pursuits ; of framing the plan 
of our life to suit our own character ; of doing as we like, 
subject to such consequences as may follow : without 
impediment from our fellow creatures, so long as what we 
do docs not harm them, even though they should think 
our conduct foolish, perverse, or wTong. Thirdly, from 
this liberty of each individual, follows the liberty, within 
the same limits, of combination among individuals ; 
freedom to unite, for any purpose not involving harm to 
others : the persons combining being supposed to be of 
full age, and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, on the whole, 
respected, is free, whatever may be its form of government ; 
and never is conrgletely free in which they do not exist 
absolute and unqualified. 

J. S. Mill. — On Liberty. 
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^'ATrEAXISXS' SOMEITCLATCEE 

The study of plants and animals seems to have been 
a favourite one with thonglitful men in every age of the 
world. According to the Psalmist, these great * works of 
the Lord are sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein The Book of Job, probably the oldest writing 
in existence, is full of vivid descriptions of the wild denizens 
of the flood and desert ; and it is expressly recorded of 
the wise old king, that he ‘ spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springefh 
out of the wall ; and also of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes ’. Solomon was a zoologist 
and botanist ; and there is palpable classification in the 
manner in which his studies are described. It is a law of 
the human mind, as has been already said, that wherever 
a large stock of facts are acquired, the elassifvnng principle 
steps in to arrange them, ‘ Even the rudest wanderer in 
the fields,’ says Dr. Brown, ‘ finds that the profusion of 
blossoms around him — in the greater number of which he 
is able himself to discover many striking resemblances — 
may be reduced to some order of arrangement ! But for 
many centuries this arranging facultj' laboured to but little 
purpose. As specimens of the strange classification that 
continued to obtain down tUl comparatively modem times, 
let us select that of two works, which, from the literary 
celebrit3^ of their authors, still possess a classical standing 
in letters — Cowley’s Treatise on Plants, and Goldsmith’s 
Sislory of the Earth and Animated Nature. The plants we 
find arranged by the poet on the simple but very inadequate 
principle of size and show. Herbs are placed first, as lowest 
and least conspicuous in the scale ; then flowers ; and 
finally trees. Among the herbs, at least two of the ferns — 
the true maidenhair and the spleemvort — are assigned 
places among plants of sneh high standing as sage, mint, 
and rosemary ; among the flowers, monocotyledons, such 
as the iris, the tulip, and the lily, appear amono- dicotj*- 
ledons, such as the rose, the violet, the sunflower, and 
the auricula : and among trees we find the palms placed 
between the plum and the olive ; and the yew, the fir, and 
the juniper, flanked on the one side by the box and the 
holly, and on the other by the oak. Such, in treating of 
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plants, was the classification adopted by one of the most 
learned of English poets in the year 1657. 

Nor was Goldsmith, who -wrote more than a century 
later, much more fortunate in dealing with the animal 
kingdom. Buffon had already published his great work ; 
and even he could bethink him of no better mode of divid- 
ing his animals than into wild and tame. And in Goldsmith, 
who adopted, in treating of the mammals, a similar prin- 
ciple, w'e find the fishes and molluscs placed in advance of 
the sauroid, ophidian, and batrachian reptiles, — the whale 
united in close relationship to the sharks and rays, — 
animals of the tortoise kind classed among animals of the 
lobster Idnd, and both among sheU-fish, such as the snail, 
the nautilus, and the oyster. And yet Goldsmith was 
engaged on his work little more than eighty years ago ! 

H. Miller. — The Testimony of the Books. 


THE HYMNOLOGY OF THE LATIN CHURCH 

As a whole, the H3mmology of the Latin Church has 
a singularly solemn and majestic tone. Much of it, no 
doubt, Uke the lyric verse of the Greeks, was twin-born 
with the music ; it is inseparably wedded with the music ; 
its cadence is musical rather than metrical. It suggests, 
as it were, the grave full tones of the chant, the sustained 
grandeur, the glorious burst, the tender fall, the mysterious 
dying awaj^ of the organ. It must be heard, not read. 
Decompose it into its elements, coldly examine its thoughts, 
its images, its words, its versification, and its magic is 
gone. Listen to it, or even read it -with the imagination or 
the memory full of the accompanying chant, it has an unfelt 
and indescribable sympathy -with the religious emotions, 
even of those of whose daily service it does not constitute 
a part. Its profound religiousness has a charm to foreign 
ears, wherever there is no stem or passionate resistance to 
its power. In fact, all Hymnology, vernacular as well as 
Latin, is poetry only to predisposed or habituated ears. 
Of all the IjTTc verse on the noblest, it might be supposed 
the most poetic subject, how few hjanns take their place 
in the poetry of any language 1 

But out of the Hymnology, out of the Ritual, of which 
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J. jJIiLTON. — Areopagitica. 


THE POET HmsELF AS A POEM 

, 3VSEBEOF not to be sensible when good and fair in one 
person meet, argues both a gross and shallow judgement, 
wjtbaJ an ungentle and swainish breast: for by the 
grm settimg of these persuasions, I became to my best 

that if I found those authors 
® nnworfchy things of , themselves, or 
effect "nes which before they had extolled ; 

me, from that time forw’ard 
uded, but the men I deplored ; and 
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above them all, preferred the two famous renowners of 
Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour of them 
to whom they devote their verse, displaying sublime and 
pure thoughts w ithout transgression. And long it was not 
after when I was contirmed in this opinion that ho who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write Aiell hereafter 
in laudable things, ought himself to be a true ijocm ; that 
is, a conniosition and pattern of the best and honourablcst 
things ; not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men, 
or famous cities, unless he have in himself the experience and 
the practice of all that which is praiseworthy. These 
reasonings, together with a certain niccness of nature, an 
honest haughtiness, and self-esteem either of what I was, 
or what I might be (which let envy call pride), and lastly 
that modesty, whereof though not in the titlepage, yet 
here I maj’ be excused to make some beseeming profession ; 
all these uniting the supply of their natural aid together, 
kept mo still above those low descents of mind, beneath 
which ho must deject and plunge himself, that can agree 
to salable and unlawful prostitutions. Next (for hear me 
out now, readers), that I may tell ye whither my younger 
feet wandered ; I betook mo among those lofty fables and 
romances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown over all Christendom. There I read 
it in the oath of every knight that he should defend to 
the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it so befel 
him, the honour and chastity of virgin or matron ; from 
whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastitj’' 
sure must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, 
bj' such a dear adventure of themselves, had sworn ; and 
if I found in the story afterward, an}”^ of them b3’’ word or 
deed breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the 
poet as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written 
indecent things of the gods : only this my mind gave me, 
that ever}' free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought 
to be born a knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, 
or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder to stir him up 
both bj' his counsel and his arm, to secure and protect the 
weakness of any attempted chastity. 

J. JIiLTON. — An Apology for 
Smeciymnns. 
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custom: axd eekok 

To the Parliament of England, with the Assembly If 
it were seriously asked (and it would be no untimely 
question), renowned parliament, select assembly ! who of 
all teachers and masters, that have ever taught, hath 
drawn the most disciples after him, both in religion and 
in manners, it might be not untnilj* answered, Custom. 
Though virtue be commended for the most persuasive in 
her theory, and conscience in the plain demonstration of 
the spirit finds most evincing ; yet whether it be the secret 
of divine will, or the original blindness we are bom in, so 
it happens for the most part, that custom still is silently 
recei%'ed for the best instructor. E.vcept it be, because her 
method is so glib and easy, in .some manner like to that 
vision of Ezekiel rolling up her sudden book of imph'cit 
knowledge, for him that wiU to take and swallow down at 
pleasure ; which proving but of bad nourishment in the 
concoction, as it was heedless in the devouring, pu£s up 
Unhealthily a certain big face of pretended learning, mis- 
taken among credulous men for the wholesome habit of 
soundness and good constitution, but is indeed no other 
than that swollen visage of counterfeit knowledge and 
literature, which not only in private mars our education, 
but also^ in public is the common climber into every chair, 
where either religion is preached or Jaw reported : filling 
each estate of life and profession with abject and servile 
principles, depressing the high and heavenborn spirit of 
man, far beneath the condition wherein either God created 
him, or sin hath sunk him. To pursue the allegory, custom 
being but a mere face, as echo is a mere voice, rests not 
in her unaecomplishment, until by secret inclination she 
accorporate herself with error, who being a blind and 
.serpentine body without a head, willingly accepts what he 
wants, and saippUes what her incompleteness went seekinf. 
Hence it is that error supports custom, custom counte- 
nances error : and these two between them would T>er=ecute 
and chasc away all truth and solid wisdom out of human 
life, were It not that God rather than man, once in manv 
ages calls together the prudent and religious counsels of men, 
a to redr^s the encroachments, and to -v^ork oft 
eterate blots and obscurities wrought upon our 
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minds bj' the subtle insinuating of error and custom ; nho, 
with the numerous and vulgar train of their follouers, 
make it their chief design to envy and cry down the industrj’' 
"of free reasoning, under the terms of humour and innova- 
tion ; as if the womb of teeming truth were to be closed 
up, if she presume to bring forth aught that sorts not u ith 
their unchewed notions and suppositions. Against which 
notorious injury and abuse of man’s free soul, to testify 
and oppose the utmost that study and true labour can 
attain, heretofore the incitement of men reputed grave 
hath led me among others ; and now the dut5f and the 
right of an instructed Christian calls me through the chance 
of good or evil report, to bo the sole advocate of a discoun- 
tenanced truth. 

J. SIiLTOX . — The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce. 

A COUNTRY CRICKET JIATCH 

Alas ! I have been so long settling my preliminaries, 
that I have left m5'self no room for the detail of our victory, 
and must squeeze the account of our grand achievements 
into as little compass as Cowle}*, when he crammed the 
names of eleven of his mistresses into the narrow space of 
four eight-syllable lines. They began the warfare — ^theso 
boastful men of B. And what think you, gentle reader, 
was the amount of their innings ? These challengers — the 
famous eleven — how many did thej" get ? Think ! imagine ! 
guess! — You cannot? — Well! — tlie3' got twenty- two, or, 
• rather, the_y got twenty ; for two of theirs were short 
notches, and would never have been allowed, only that, see- 
ing what thojT were made of, we and our umpires were not 
particular. — They should have had twenty more, if they 
had chosen to claim them. Oh, how well we fielded ! and 
how well we bouled ! our good play had quite as much 
to do with their miserable failure as their bad. Samuel 
Long is a slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and the 
change from Long’s lobbing to Simmons’s fast balls posed 
them completely. Poor simpletons ! they were alwaj^s 
wrong, expecting the slow for the quick, and the quick for 
the slow. Well, we went in. And what were our winn- 
ings ? Guess again ! — guess ! A hundred and sixty-nine 1 
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in spite of soaking showers, and ■stretched ground, •svhere 
the ball would not run a yard, we headed them by 
a hundred and fortj'-seven ; and then they gave in, as 
well they might. William Gre\' pressed them much to try 
another innings. ‘ There was so much chance,’ as he 
courteously obserred, ‘ in cricket, that advantageous as 
our position seemed, rve might, very possibly, be overtaken. 
The B. men had better try.’ Bnfc they were beaten sulky, 
and would not move — to my great disappointment : 
I wanted to prolong the pleasure of success. What a 
glorious sensation it is to be for five hours together winning 
—winning — ■m'nning ! always feeling what a whist-player 
feels when he takes np four honours, seven trumps ! T\Tio 
would think that a little bit of leather, and two pieces of 
wood, had such a delightful and delighting power ? 

The onh' drawback on my enjoyment was the failure 
of the pretty boy, David Willis, who injudiciouslv put in 
first, and playing for the first time in a match amongst 
men and strangers, who talked to him, and stared at him, 
wa,s seized 'snth such a fit of shamefaced shyness, that he 
could scsTcely hold his bat, and ■uas bowled out without 
a stroke, from actual nervousness. ‘ He ■will come ofi 
that, Tom Coper say.5. — am afraid be trill. I wonder 
whether Tom had ever any modesty to lose. Our other 
modest lad, John Strong, did very well ; Lis length told in 
fielding, and he got good fame. .Joel Brent, the rescued 
mower, got into a scrape, and out of it again ; his fortune 
for the day. He ran out his mate, Samuel Long ; who, 

I do believe, but for the excess of .Joel’s eagerness, would 
have rtayed in till this time, by which exploit he got into 
sad disgrace : and then he himself got thirty-seven runs, 
which redeemed his reputation. William Grey made a hit 
which actually lost the cricket-ball. We think she lodged 
in a hedge, a quarter of a mile off, but nobody could find 
her. And George Simmons bad nearly lost his shoe, which 
he tossed away in a passion, for having been caught out, 
ovnnv to the ball glancing again.st it. These, together with 
a very complete somcreet of Ben Appleton.our lono^-stop who 
floundered about in the mud, making faces and 5;titndes as 
laughable as Grimaldi, none could tell whether by accident 
or design, were the chief incidents of the scene of action. 

H- iliTFOED . — Our Village. 
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ingeafting’ for small-pox 

A PROPOS of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing 
that will make you wish yourself here. The small-pox, so 
fatal, and so general amongst us, is here entirely harmless, 
by the invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give 
it. There is a set of old women who make it their business 
to perform the operation every autumn, in the month of 
September, when the great heat is abated. People send 
fo one another to know if any of their family has a mind 
to have the small-pox ; they make parties for this purpose, 
and when they are met (commonly fifteen or sixteen 
together) the old woman comes with a nutshell full of the 
matter of the best sort of small-pox, and asks what vein 
you please to have opened. She immediately rips open 
that you offer to her, with a large needle (which gives you 
no more pain than a common scratch), and puts into the 
vein as much matter as can lie upon the head of her needle,, 
and after that, binds up the little wound with a hollow hit 
of shell, and in this manner opens four or five veins. The 
Grecians have commonly the superstition of opening one 
in the middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and one on 
the breast, to mark the sign of the cross ; but this has a 
very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little scars, and is 
not done by those who are not superstitious, who choose to 
have them in the legs, or that part of the arm that is 
concealed. The children or young patients play together 
all the rest of the day, and are in perfect health to the eighth. 
Then the fever begins to seize them, and they keep their 
beds two daj-s, very seldom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty or thirty in their faces : which never mark, 
and in eight days’ time thej'^ are as well as before their 
illness. Where they arc wounded there remains running 
sores during the distemper, which I don’t doubt is a great 
relief to it. Every year, thousands undergo this operation, 
and the French ambassador says pleasantly that thej' 
take the small-pox here by way of diversion, as they take 
the waters in other countnes. There is no example of any 
one that has died in it, and you may believe I am well 
satisfied of the safety of this experiment, since I intend to 
try it on my dear little .son. I am patriot enough to take 
pains to brmg tliis useful invention into fashion in England, 
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and I should not fail to •write to some of our doctors very 
particularly about it, if I knew anj^ one of them that I 
thought had virtue enough to destroy such a considerable 
branch of their revenue, for the good of mankind. But 
that distemper is too beneficial to them, not to expose 
to all their resentment the hardj’- %vight that should under- 
take to put an end to it. Perhaps if I live to return, I 
may, however, have the courage to war with them. Upon 
this occasion, admire the heroism in the heart of 

Your friend, &c., 

Lady Mary Wortley Moktagu. — Leilcrs. 


TO SIB. POPE PROSI BELGRADE 

To say truth. I look upon my present circumstancc.s to 
be exactly the same as those of departed spirits. The 
heats of Constantinople have dris'cn me to this place, 
which perfectly answers the description of the Elysian 
Eields. I am in the middle of a wood, consisting chiefiy 
of fruit trees, watered by a vast number of fountains 
famou.s for the excellency of their uater, and divided 
into man}' shady walks, upon short grass tliat seems to 
me artificial, buti I am as-sured, is the pure work of nature — 
within view of the Black Sea, from whence wc perpetually 
enjoy the rcfre,sh'ment of cool breezes that make us 
insen.sible of the heat of the summer. The village is only 
inhabited by the richc.st amongst the Christians, who 
meet every night at a fountain, forty paces from my liouso, 
to sing and dance. The beaut}- and dre.ss of the women 
exactly rc.«cmblc the ideas of the ancient nymphs, as they 
arc given us by the rcprcscntation.s of the poets and 
painters. But what persuades me more fully of my 
cloccaso, b the situation of my own mind, the profound 
ignorance I am in of what pa.sses among the living {-nliich 
only comes to me by chance), and the great calmness 
with which I receive it. Yet I have still a hankering after 
my friends and acquaintances left in the ^^orld, accordinc 
to the authority of that admirable author ; 

Thai .'piriU J-pirtcil «ro r.ontlrou? Kind 
To frirnrl? nnd rcKltions kit ly-hind. 

Which coboily cm »knj-. 
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Of which solid truth I am a dead instance. I think Virgil 
is of the same opinion, that in human souls there will still 
he some remains of human passions : 

Cnrao non ipsac in morte rclinqunnt. 

And ’tis very necessarj’’, to make a perfect Etysiura, that 
there should be a River Lethe, wliich I am not so happy as 
to find. To say truth, I am sometimes very wearj"^ of the 
singing and dancing, and sunshine, and wish for the smoke 
and impertinences in which you toil ; though I endeavour 
to persuade mj’self that I live in a more agreeable variety 
than j’ou do ; and that Monday, setting of partridges ; 
Tuesdaj>-, reading English ; Weclnesday, studying in the 
Turkish language (in which, b5'' the way, I am already 
very learned) ; Thursday, classical authors ; Frida}’, 
spent in writing ; Saturday, at my needle, and Sunday, 
admitting of visits and hearing of music, is a better way 
of disposing of the week than Monday, at the Drawing-room ; 
Tuesday, Lady Mohun’s ; Wednesday, at the Opera ; 
Thursday, the play ; Friday, Mrs. Chetwynd’s, &c., a 
perpetual round of hearing the same scandal, and seeing 
the same follies acted over and over, which here affect 
me no more than they do other dead people. I can now 
hear of displeasing things with pity and without indignation. 
The reflection on the great gulf between you and me 
cools all news that comes hither. I can neither be sensibl}’ 
touched with joy or grief, when I consider that, possibly, 
the cause of either is removed before the letter comes to 
my hands. But, as I said before, this indolence does not 
extend to my few friendships ; I am still warmly sensible 
of yours and Mr. Congreve’s, and desire to live in your 
remembrance, though dead to all the world beside. 

Lady Maby Wobtley Montagu. — Letters. 


A UTERABY DUEL 

I MUST have slept pretty well ; for Hume, I remember, 
had to wake me in the morning, and the chaise being in 
readiness, we set off for Chalk Farm. Hume had also 
taken the preeaution of providing a surgeon to be within 
call. On reaching the ground we found Jeffrey and his 
party already arrived. I say. his ‘ party ’, for although 

Q3 
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Honrer only was Trith him, there were, as we afterwards 
fonnd, two or three of his attached friends (and no man, 
I helieve, could ever boast of a greater number) who, in 
their anxiety for his safetv*, had accompanied him, and were 
hovering about the spot. And then was it that, for the 
first time, my excellent friend Jeffrey and I met face to face. 
He was standing with the bag, which contained the pistols, 
in his hand, while Homer was looking anxiously around. 

It was agreed that the spot where we found them, which 
was screened on one .side by large trees, would he as good for 
our purpose as any we could select ; and Homer, after express- 
ing some anxiety resx)ecting some men whom he had seen 
suspiciously hovering about, but who now appeared to have 
departed, retired with Hu me behind the trees,for the purpose 
of loading the pistols, leaving Jeffrey and myself together. 

All this had occnpied hut a very few minutes. We, of 
course, had bowed to each other on meeting ; hut the first 
words I recollect to have passed between us was Jeffrey’s 
oti our being left together, ‘ What a, beautfful 
morning^ it Is ! ’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, with a slight smile, 

' a morning made for better purposes ’ ; to which bis only 
response was a sort of assenting sigh. As our assistants 
were not, any more than ourselves, very expert at warlike 
matters, they were rather slow in their proceeA'ngs ; and 
as Jeffrey and I walked up and down together, we came 
once in sight of their operations : upon which I related to 
him, as rather h. propos to the purpose, what Billy Egan, 
the Irish barrister, once said, when, ss he was sauntering 
about in like manner while the pistols were loading, his 
antagonist, a fiery little fellow, called out to him angrilv 
to keep his ground. ‘ Don't make yourself unaisj*, my 
dear fellow,’ said Egan ; ‘ sure, isn’t it bad enough to take 
the dose, without being by at the mixing up ? ’ 

Jeffrey Imd scarceh* time to .smile at this story, when 
our two friends, issuing from behind the trees, placed us 
at our re^ective posts {the distance, I suppose, having 
been previously measured by them), and put the pistols 
into our hands. They then retired to a little distance : the 
pistols were on both .rides raised ; and we waited but the 
signal to fire, when some police-officers, whose approach 
none of us had noticed, and who were within a .cecond of 
being too late, rushed out. from a hedge behind Jeffrev ; 
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and one of them, striking at Jeffrey’s pistol witli his staff, 
knocked it to some distance into the field, while another 
running over to me, took possession also of mine. We were 
then replaced in our respective carriages, and conveyed, 
crestfallen, to Bow Street. 

T. Moobe. — Ilemohs. 


THE CHOICE OP A IVIPB 

My mother, when she was in tolerable spirits, was now 
frequently describing the kind of woman whom she wished 
mo to marry. ‘ I am so firmly persuaded, Charles,’ would 
she kindly say, ‘ of the justness of 3 mur taste, and the 
rectitude of ymur principles, that I am not much afraid of 
j’our being misled by the captivating exterior of any 
woman who is greatly deficient either in sense or conduct ; 
hut remember, my son, that there are many women against 
whose characters there lies nothing very objectionable, 
who are yet little calculated to taste, or to communicate 
rational happiness. Do not indulge romantic ideas of 
super-human excellence. Remember that the fairest 
creature is a fallen creature. Yet let not your standard 
be low. If it be absurd to expect perfection, it is not 
unreasonable to expect consistency. Do not suffer jmurself 
to be caught by a shining quality, till jmu know it is not 
counteracted by the opposite defect. Be not taken in by 
strictness in one point, till you are assured there is no 
laxity in others. In character, as in architecture, pro- 
portion is beauty. The education of the present race of 
females is not verj* favourable to domestic happiness. For 
my^ own part I call education, not that which smothers 
a woman with accomplishments, but that which tends to 
consolidate a firm and regular S 3 'stem of character ; that 
which tends to form a friend, a companion, and a wife. 
I call education, not that which is made up of the shreds 
and patches of useless arts, but that which inculcates 
principles, polishes taste, regulates temper, cultivates 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the feelings, habituates 
to reflection, trains to self-denial, and, more especiall 3 ', 
that which refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes, 
and passions, to the love and fear of God.’ 

ILvxxah Moke. — Coelcbs in Search of a Wife, 
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THE JIYSTICAL MEANIKG OF THE CBEATIOH 

Ik the first day there is earth, water, and wind, over 
which and through which there is nothing but disconsolate 
darkness and tumultuous agitation ; the winds ruffling up 
the waters into mighty waves, the waves washing up the 
mire and dirt into the water ; all becoming but a rude heap 
of confusion and desolation. This is the state of the imv 
XOLiji, or Earthly Adam, as Philo calls him, till God 
command the light to shine out of darkness, offering him 
a guide to a better condition. 

In the second da3' is the firmament created, dividing' 
riio upper and the lower waters, that it maj^ feel the strong 
impulses or taste the different relishes of either. Thus is 
the will of man touched from above and beneath, and this 
is the daj’ wherein is set before him life and death, good 
and evil, and he may put out his hand and take his choice. 

In the third daj'^ is the earth uncovered of the waters, 
for the planting of fruit-bearing trees. By their fruits you 
shall Jmow them, saith our Saviour, that is, bj’ their works. 

In the fourth daj' there appears a more full accession 
of Divine light, and the Sun of Righteousness warms the 
soul with a sincere love both of God and man. 

In the fifth day, that this light of righteousness, and 
bright eye of Divine reason may not brandish its rays in 
the empty field, where there is nothing either to subdue 
or guide and order, God sends out whole shoals of fishes 
in the waters, and numerous flights of fowls in. the air, 
besides part of the sixth day’s work, wherein all kinds of 
beasts are created. 

In these are deciphered the sundry' suggestions and 
cogitations of the mind, sprung from these lower elements 
of the human nature, viz. earth and water, flesh and blood ; 
all these man beholds in the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, discovers what they are, knou’s what to call them, 
can rule over them, and is not wrought to be over-ruled 
bj' them. This is Adam, the masterpiece of God’s creation, 
and lord of all the creatures, framed after the image of 
God, Christ according to the Spirit, under whose leet is 
subdued the whole animal life, with its sundry motions, 
forms, and shapes. He will call everything by its proper 
name, and set every creature in its proper place •. The vile 
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person shall be no longer called liberal, nor the churl bovniifnl. 
Woe be unto them that call evil good, and good evil, that call 
the light darkness, and the darkness light. He will not call 
bitter passion, holy zeal ; nor plausible meretricious 
courtesy, friendship ; nor a false soft abhorrency from 
punishing the ill-deserrnng, 2 Mt 5 ' ; nor cruelty, justice ; 
nor revenge, magnanimity ; nor unfaithfulness, policy ; 
nor verbosity, either wisdom or piety. But I have run 
myself into the second chapter before I am aware. 

In this first, Adam is said onlj' to have dominion over all 
the living creatures, and to feed upon the fruit of the 
jjlants. And what is pride but a mighty mountainous 
whale ; lust, a goat ; the lion, eagle and bear, wilful 
dominion ; craft, a fox ; and worldly toil, an ox ? Over 
these and a thousand more is the rule of man, I mean of 
Adam, the image of God. But his meat and drink is to 
do the will of his Maker ; this is the fruit he feeds upon. 

Behold therefore, 0 man, -what thou art, and whereunto 
thou art called, even to be a mighty prince amongst the 
creatures of God, and to bear rule in that province he has 
assigned thee, to discern the motions of thine own heart, 
and to be Lord over the suggestions of thine ovn natural 
spirit. Not to listen to the counsel of the flesh, nor con- 
spire with the serpent against tlij' Creator, but to keep thy 
heart free and faithful to thy God : so mayest thou with 
innocency and uiiblamableness see all the motions of life, 
and bear rule vith God over the whole creation committed 
to thee. This shall be thy paradise and harmless sport on 
earth, till God shall transplant thee to an higher condition 
of happiness in heaven. 

Heney Moke. — Conjecbira Cabbalistica. 


THE MEKITS OF -A. MEKRY TALE 

F/.vcx.vr. — And first, good Uncle, ere we proceed further, 
I Avill be bold to move you one thing more of that we talked 
when I was here before. For when I revolved in my mind 
again the things that were concluded here b 3 ’'you, methought 
ye would in no wise that in anj^ tribulation men should 
seek for comfort, either in worldlj* thing or fleshlj’’, which 
mind. Uncle, of vmurs, seemeth somewhat hard. For a 
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merry tale trifii a friend refireslieth a man mncl!, and tritli- 
ont any harm ligiiteth. his mind and amendeth his courage 
and stomach : so that it seemeth hnt rrell done, to tate 
such n^reation. And Solomon saith, I trorr, that men 
should in heaviness give the sorry man vrine to make him 
forget his soironr. And vS'aint Ihomas saith, that proper 
pleasant talkiag, which is called is a good virtne, 

serving to refresh the mind and make it quick and Insty 
to labour and study again, vrhere continual fatigation 
would make it dull and deadly. 

■Anthony. — Cousin, I forgat not that point, but I longed 
not much to touch it. For neither might I well utterly 
forbid it, where the case might hap to fall that it should not 
hurt, and on the other side, if the ease so should fall, me- 
thought yet 1 should little need to give any man counsel 
to it ; folk are prone enon^ to such fantasies of their 
own mind. You may see this by ourself, which coming 
now together, to talk of as earnest sad matter as men can 
devms, were fallen yet even at the first into wanton idle 
tales. And of truth. Cousin, as you know verv' well, myself 
am of nature even half a gigiot and more. I would I could 
as easily mend my fault as I can well know it, but scant 
can I re&ain it, as old a fool as I am. 

HowheiJ: so partial will I not he to my fault as to praise 
it ; but for that you require my mind in the matter, 
whether men in tribulation may not lawfnllv seek recreation 
and C'omfort themselves, with some honest mirth, first 
agreed that our chief comfort must be in God, and that 
Him we must begin, and with Him continue, and with 
Him end also : a man to take now and then some honest 
worldly mirth, I dare not be so sore as utterly to forbid 
itjEith good men and well learned have in some case allowed 
it, specially for the diversity of divers men's minds ; for 
else if we were all such, as would God we were, and such as 
natural wisdom would we should be, and is not all clean 
excusable that we be not in deed : I would then put 
no doubt, but that unto any man the most comfortable 
talking that could f>e, were to hear of heaven. lYh'^reas 
now, God help ns. our wretchedness is such that in t&Jkins: 
a while thereof, men wax almost weary, and as thoush to 
bear at heaven were an heavy burden, thev must refresh 
tbemsedves with a foolish tale. Our afiectioa toward 
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licavenly joys waxoth wonderful cold. If dread of hell 
A\ere as far gone, very few would fear God, but that 
yet a little sticketh in our stomachs. Mark me. Cousin, at 
the sermon, and commonly towards the end, somewhat 
the preacher speaketh of hell and heaven; now while he 
prcacheth of the pains of hell, still they stand and yet 
give him the hearing. But ns soon as ho cometh to the jo3's 
of heaven, thej’ bo busicing them backward and jloch-incfd 
fall nwaj'. It is in the soul somewhat ns it is in the 
bod_v. Some arc there of nature or of evil custom come 
to that point, that a worse thing sometime steadeth them 
more than a better. Some man, if ho be sick, can away 
with no wholesome meat, nor no medicine can go down 
with him, but if it ho tempered with some such thing for 
his fantasj’ as maketh the meat or tho medicine less 
wholesome than it should bo And j’ot while it will bo no 
better, we must let him have it so. Cnssiamis, that very 
virtuous man, rclicarsoth in a certain collation of his. that a 
certain hol.v father in making of a sermon, spake of heaven 
and heavenly things so cclcstiallj', that much of his audienco 
with the s\s eet sound thereof began to forget all the world 
and fall asleep : which when the father beheld, he dis- 
sembled their sleeping and suddcnl3' said unto them, ‘I 
.shall tell 3’ou a inerrv talc ' At which word thc3' lifted up 
their heads and hearkened unto that : and after tho sleep 
therewith broken, heard him tell on of heaven again. In 
what wise that good father rebuked then their untowaid 
minds so dull unto the thing that all our life we labour 
for, and so quick and lust3' toward other trifles, I neither 
bear in mind, nor shall hero need to rehearse. But thus 
much of that matter sufiiceth for our purpose, that 
whereas 3’Ou demand mo whether in tribulation men may 
not sometimes refresh themselves with worldl3’- mirth and 
recreation, I can no more sa3', but ho that cannot long 
endure to hold up his head and hear talking of heaven, 
except he bo now and then between (as though to hear of 
heaven were heaviness) refreshed with a merr3' foolish 
tale, there is none other remedy but you must let him have 
it ; better would I udsh it, but I cannot help it. 

Sir T. More. — A Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribxdaiion. 
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A PBOVIDENTIAI, INTEEBOSITION 

To the intent that ye may somewhat see what good 
Christian faith Sir Thomas Hytton was of, this new saint 
of Tyndale’s canonization, in whose huming l^dale so 
gaily glorieth, and which hath his holiday so now appointed 
to him, that St. Poh’carpus must give him place in the 
Calendar, I shall somewhat show you what wholesome 
heresies this holj' martjT held. First ye shall understand 
that he w-as a priest, and falling to Luther’s sect, and after 
that to the sect of Friar Huskin and ZwingUus, cast off 
matins and mass, and all divine service, and so became an 
apostle, sent to and fro, between our English heretics 
beyond the sea, and such as were here at home. Kow 
happed it so, that after he had visited here his holy con- 
gregations in divers comers and luskes [lush] lanes, and 
comforted them in the Lord to stand stiff with the devil 
in their errors and heresies, as he was going back again at 
Gravesend, God considering the great labour that he had 
taken already, and determining tq bring his business to 
his well-deserved end, gave him suddenly such a favour 
and so great a grace in the visage, that every man that 
beheld him took him for a thief. For whereas there had 
been certain linen clothes pilfered away that were hanging 
on an hedge, and >Sir Thomas Hytton was walking not far 
off suspiciously in the meditation of his heresies ; the 
people doubting that the beggarly knave had stolen the 
clouts, fell in question with him and searched him, and so 
found they certain letters secretly conveyed in his coat, 
written from evangelical brethren here unto the evangelical 
heretias beyond the sea. And upon those letters founden, 
he was ^ with his letters brought before the most Rev. 
Father in God the Archbishop of Canterburj’, and after- 
ward as well by his Lordship as by the Rev. Father the 
Bishop of Rochester examined, and after for his abominable 
heresies delivered to the secular hands and burned. 

Sm T. Moee. — Conftilalion of Tyndale^s Answer. 

WHEX KXrCHTS WXEE BOLD 

With some trouble I got the chest out ; she gave me 
a key, I unlocked the chest, and took out another vTapped 
in lead, which also I unlocked with a silver key that ray 
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mother gave me, and behold therein lay armour — mail for 
the whole body, made of ver^-- small rings nrought most 
wonderfullj*, for everj' ring was fashioned like a serpent, 
and though they were so small yet could you see their 
scales and their eyes, and of some even the forked tongue 
was on it, and la}’ on the rivet, and the rings were gilded 
here and there into patterns and flowers so that the gleam 
of it was most glorious. — And the mail coif was all gilded 
and had red and blue stones at the rivets ; and the tilting 
helm (inside which the mail lay when I saw it first) was 
gilded also, and had flowers pricked out on it ; and the 
chain of it was silver, and the crest was two gold wings. 
And there was a shield of blue set with red stones, which 
had two gold wings for a cognizance ; and the hilt of the 
sword was gold, with angels wrought in green and blue 
all up it, and the eyes in their wings were of pearls and 
red stones, and the sheath was of silver -with green floivers 
on it. 

Now when I saw this armour and understood that in}’ 
mother would have me put it on, and ride out without 
fear, leaving her alone, I cast myself down on the grass so 
that I might not see its beauty (for it made mo mad), and 
strove to think ; but what thoughts soever came to me 
were only of the things that would be, glory in the midst 
of ladies, battle-joy among knights, honour from all kings 
and princes and people — these things. 

But my mother wept softly above me, till I arose with 
a great shudder of dehght and drew the edges of the haw- 
berk over my cheek, I liked so to feel the rings slipping, 
shpping, till they fell off altogether ; then I said : 

‘ O Lord God that made the world, if I might only die 
in this armour ! ’ 

Then my mother helped me to put it on, and I felt 
strange and new in it, and yet I had neither lance nor 
hoi-se. 

So vhen we reached the cottage again she said : ‘See 
now, Lionel, 3’ou must take this knight's horse and his 
lance, and ride away, or else the people will come here to 
lull another king ; and when you are gone, you wiU never 
see me any more in life.’ 

I V ept thereat, but she said : 

‘ Nay, but see here.’ 
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And, taking the dead knight's lance from among the 
garden lilies, she rent from it the pennon (which had 
a sword on a red ground for bearing), and cast it carelcs-slr 
on the ground, then she bound about it a pennon with my 
l^aring^, gold wings on a blue ground ; she bid me bear the 
Knight’s lx)dy. all armed as he was, to put on him liis 
helm and hr him on the floor at her bed’.s foot, al=o to 
break his sword and cast it on our liearth-stonc ; all which 
things I did. 

Aftenvards she put the surcoat on me. and then Ipng 
down in her gorgeous raiment on her bed, .she spread her 
form of a cro.'s, .shut her e\-es, and said ; 

‘ Kiss me, Lionel, for I am tircrl.' 

And after I had kissed her she died. 

And I mounted my dead foe’s horse and rode away ; 
neither did I ever know nliat wTong that was which he 
had done me, not sriiilc I was in the l)ody at least. 

W. Mourns . — Golden 'Win;js. 


TWO llEnOF-S 

TireuE stood the young eonqueror of I.cpanto, his brain 
full of '^chemc.s. bis heart full of hopes, on the thrc.shoid of 
the Xcfherlnnd.^. at the entrance to what he l>e1ievt‘<l the 
mo'l brilliant chapter of his life — .‘■cbemes, hope.s, and 
\!=ions, doomofl sj’HXKlily to fade before the cold re.alilv 
nith which he wac to l)c confront«l. Tlirowins off his 
dnguiw. after rc.aching Luxemburg, the youthbd' paladin 
siwH confc'-'^c'!. Ilii. appr.^rance wa"; n.s romantic a= hj.. 
origin am] in., c.xploit.s. Kverj- contoinporara* chronicler, 
french, fsp.ani'h, Italian, riemi'-h, Roman, have dwelt 
uiion his yien-onal l>eauly and the «:ingulnr fa^.-ination of his 
manner. Synunet rie.al features, blue eyes of great vivar-itr, 
and n profurion of bright curling hair, wen efinilimt'ii with 
.a pf>r.-on not inucii aliove middle height, but iKrfr.tlv well 
projKirtiOTifsl. Owing to n natimd j>cculiaritv of hi^ head 
the linir Mi baej.,warri from the temple...' n„rl Jie 
ruquinsi tlie h.abit of piidiing it from liis brov.,-^ '11:*' 
<n-totri Kcame a fariiic!} among the ho-t of courthr- 
w!,o wfre but too happy to gh-, thcrnMies in brillnnt 
a tmmjr. ("narlw- the Fifth, on his journey to jtalv 
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to assume the iron crown, had caused his hair to he clipped 
close, as a remedj’^ for the headaches with which, at that 
momentous epoch, he was tormented, bringing therebj 
close shaven polls into extreme fashion ; so a mass of hair 
pushed backward from the temples, in the stjde to which 
the name of John of Austria was appropriated, became the 
prevailing mode wherever the favourite son of the Emperor 
appeared. 

Such was the last crusader whom the annals of chivalry 
‘were to know ; the man who had humbled the Crescent as 
it had not been humbled since the days of the Tancreds, 
the Baldwins, the Plantagenets — ^j’et, after all, what was 
this brilliant adventurer when weighed against the tranquil 
Christian champion whom he was to meet face to face 1 
The contrast u as striking between the real and the romantic 
hero. Don John had pursued and achieved glory through 
victories with which the world was ringing ; William was 
slowly compassing a country’s emancipation through a 
series of defeats. He moulded a commonwealth and united 
hearts with as much contempt for danger as Don John had 
exhibited in scenes of slave-driving and caniage. Amid 
fields of blood, aud through webs of tortuous intrigue, the 
brave and subtle son of the Emperor pursued only his own 
objects. Tawdry schemes of jjorsonal ambition, conquests 
for his own benefit, impossible crowns for his own wearing, 
were the motives which impelled him, and the prizes which 
he sought. His existence was feverish, fitful, and pas- 
sionate. ‘ Tranquil amid the raging billows,’ according to 
his favourite device, the father of his country waved aside 
the diadem w Inch for him had neither charms nor meaning. 
•Their characters were as contrasted as their persons. The 
curled darling of chivalry seemed a youth at thirty-one. 
Spare of figure, plain of apparel, benignant, but haggard 
of countenance, with temples bared by anxiety as much 
as by his holmct, earnest, almost devout in manner, in his 
own w'ords, ‘ Calvus et Calvinista,’ William of Orange was 
an old man at forty-three. 

J. L. Motlxv.— T/(c EJsc of 
the Dutch Ecpublic. 
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^CE^•TES OXOEQ 


Tras ilassena’s intention to commence the attack at 
daybreak on the 5 th, but a delaN' of tao hours occurred 
and all his inovemcnt-s aero descried. The eighth corps, 
withdraam from Alameda, and sujiportcd by all the French 
cavalry, a as .<-een marching above the village of P090 
Vclho, ahich aith its sa*anipj' wood, ■was occupied by 
Houstoun s loft, his right being throa-n back in the plain 
toward.- Xava d'Aver. The sixth corps and Drouct’s' 
divi'^ion took ground to their oa-n left, still keepintr a 
division in front of Fuente.s Onoro, menacing that jwint : 
at this sight the light division and the English horse 
hastenwl to the support of Houstoun, vhilo the first and 
tliird divisions made a movement parallel to that of the 
.sixth corps. The hotter, lioacver, drove the left adng of 
the .seventh division from the village of Poco Velho, and it 
was fast gaining ground in the aood ako a hen the riflemen 
of the light division arriving there restored the fight. The 
french cavalry then passed P090 Vclho and commenced 
forming in order of battle on the plain. iK'ta’cen the aoo<l 
and the lull of Nava d’Aver where Julian Sandier, was 


■jKJsted. Ho immediately retired acro--s the Turone.s, partly 
in fear, but morc in anger, because his lieutenant, liavin'g 
foolidiU" riiidcn clo-ic up to the euemy making miuiv violent 
ge^turo, aos mistaken for n Frcndi onicer nnd’.>-hot by 
a soldier of the gunrrLs Ixiforv the action commenced. 

3Iontbnm occupied liimself ^vith tbi- weak p.irtida for 
an hour, and when the giJcrilla chief aav gone turned tiie 
right of the seventh divi-inn, and charged the Pritish 
c?tvnlry ^Oiirh h.nd !nov(4 tip to hs *sTipj>ort : tho coinbvit. 
a. a- im''Oi)a!, for by an nbu.-e ieK> common, h> jnany inr-n 
bad ix'-T! drawn from the r.inla^ a- onkTlie- to pi 
tip'icvr-, and for oth'T piiq<o-c,'. that not more tli.an u 
t ious uid Kogli-h tmojism wen' in tin- fi<d(l. Ibe rreneh 
th. n.o.'T <3ni\c in .all tb'- eamlry oufcinrd- .at Ih" fir^-t 
s-es'k, < ut otT Ham- ty’- b-itter\' of }.or-<- nrtdlerv, and 
e , in <;jy;n lb'. r>-'< rv< - of cas.iire and ujviri 
n.o I nta dsviM'.n. Ti.vir ‘dnip wpK’.drt.a- apiiroii bmg 
m a d; .iM'-rly m .tm'r, v-en- pirtrdlv d •' !.e 1 f,v fire, but 
-.t r-mmo-ien w.as ol'-i ned ja ir m -.m }d<ly ; in'm 
li'a -* • rx' n to el ».i. With confn-jon aiul tuniulc 
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towards one point, whore a thick dust and loud cries, and 
the sparkling of blades, and flashing of pistols, indicated 
some extraordinary occurrence. Suddenly the multitude 
became molently agitated, an English shout pealed high 
and clear-, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay 
burst forth sword in hand at the head of his batterj^ his 
horses, breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the 
plain, the guns bounded behind them like things of no 
weight, and the mounted gunners followed close, with 
heads bent low and jrointed weapons, in desperate career. 
Captain Brotherton of the fourteenth dragoons, seeing 
this, iustantlj’- rode forth and with his squadron shocked 
the head of the pursuing troops, and General Charles 
Stewart, joining in the charge, took the Fi-ench colonel 
Lamotte, lighting hand to hand ; but then the main body 
of the Prench came on strongly, and the British cav^alry 
retired behind the light division, which %vas immediately 
thrown into squares. The seventh division, u Inch was more 
advanced, did the same, but the horsemen Avero upon them 
first, and some were cut down. The mass however .stood 
firm, and the Chasseurs Britanniques, ranged behind a loose 
stone wall, poured such a firo that their foes recoiled and 
seemed bewildered. 


Sib W. F. P. Napier. — History of the. 
War in the Peninsula. 


SIB JOHN MOOBE 

Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity Avas sustained by the purest virtue, 
and governed by a disinterested patriotism more in 
keeping Avith the primitive than the luxurious age of a 
great nation. His tall graceful person, his dark searching 
ej-’es, stronglj’- defined forehead, and singularly expressive 
mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined under- 
standing. The lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his 
mind, Avere adorned by a subtle plajdul AA-it, which gaAm 
him in coiwersation an ascendancy he ahvays preserved by 
the decisive vigour of his adtions. He maintained the right 
Avith a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and everj'- 
important transaction in AA’hich he Avas engaged increased 
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Hs reputation for talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stem enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just 
and faithful servant of his country. The honest lov^ him, 
the dishonest feared him. For ■while he lived he did not 
shun, but scorned and spumed the base, and -with character- 
istic propriety they spnmed at him -when he ■was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest- youth, 3Ioore thirsted for the 
honours of his profession. He kne'w himself worthy to lead 
a British army, and haUed the fortune which placed him 
at the head of the troops destined for Spain. As the 
sfream of time passed, the inspiring hopes of triumph 
disappeared, but the austerer glory of suffering remain^, 
and ■with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate. 
Confident in the strength of his genius, he disregarded 
the clamours of presumptuous ignorance. Opposing sound 
military views to the foolish projects so insolently thrust 
upon him by the ambassador, he conducted his long and 
arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude ; 
no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceived him, no remon- 
strance shook his determination ; fortune fro^wned ■without 
subduing Kis constancy ; death struck, but the spirit of 
the man remained unbroken when his shattered body 
scarcely afforded it a habitation. Having done all that was 
ju-St towards others, he remembered what was due to him- 
self, Neither the .shook of the mortal blow, nor the lingering 
horns of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could 
quell the pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignifierl 
feeling with which, conscious of merit, he at the last? 
moment asserted his right to the gratitude of the countrv 
he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death Is not 
a leveller ! 

SiE tv. F. P. Napize- — Hislory of Ike 
War in ike Peninsula. 


ENGLISH SCHOLAESHIP 

F.'GUsir Seneca read by candle-light yields manv good 
senfenees, a.? Blood is a beggar, and so forth ; and, if 
you entreat him fair in a frosty morning he will afford von 
wnolc Hamlcta, I should sa^y handfuls of trauical speeches. 
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But 0 grief ! iemptts edax rerum, what^s that .will last 
alwaj'S ? The sea exhaled by drops will in continuance 
bo dry, and Seneoa let blood line by line and page by page 
at length must needs die to our stage : which makes his 
famished followers to imitate the kid in Aesop, who, 
enamoured mth the fox’s neivfangleness, forsook all hopes 
of life to leap into a new occupation, and these men, 
renouncing all possibilities of credit or distinction, to 
intermeddle with Italian translations : wherein how poorly 
they have plodded (as those that are neither provincial 
men nor are able to distinguish of articles), let all in- 
different gentlemen that have travaiUed in that tongue dis- 
cern by their twopenny pamplilets : and no marvel though 
their home-born mediocrity be such in this matter, for what 
can be hoped of those that thrust Elysium into hell, and 
have not learned, so long as they have lived in the spheres, 
the just measure of the horizon without an hexameter. 
Sufficeth them to bodge up a blank verse with ifs and ands, 
and other while for recreation after their candle stuff, 
having starched their beards most curiously, to make a 
poripatetical path into the inner parts of the city, and spend 
two or three hours in turning over Erench Doudie, where 
they attract more infection in one minute than they can 
do eloquence all days of their life by conversing with any 
authors of hke argument. 

But lest in this declamatory vein I should condemn all 
and commend none, I will propound to your learned 
imitation those men of import that have laboured with 
credit in this laudable kind of translation. In the fore- 
front of whom I cannot but place that aged father Erasmus, 
that invested most of our Greek writers in the robes of 
the ancient Romans ; in whoso traces Philip Melancthon, 
Sadolet, Plantin, and many other reverent Germans 
insisting, have re-edified the ruins of our decayed libraries, 
and marvellously enriched the Latin tongue with the 
expense of their toil. Not long after, their emulation 
being transported into England, every private scholar, 
William Turner and who not, began to vaunt their smatter- 
ing of Latin in English impressions. But amongst others 
in that age. Sir Thomas Elyot’s elegance did sever itself 
from all equals, although Sir Thomas More with his comical 
wit at that instant was not altogether idle : yet was not 
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{mowledge faliy confirmed in her monarchr amongst us 
till that most famons and fortunate 27nrse of all learning, 
S’ainfc John’s in Cambridge, that at that time rras as a 
Unireisity trithin itself — shining so far above all other 
Houses, Halls, or Hospitals whatsoever, and no College 
in the town was able to compare with the tithe of her 
students : having {as I have heard grave men of credit 
report) more candles’ light in it every winter morning 
before four of the clock, than the four of clock hell gave 
strokes — ^tifl she (I say), as a pitiful mother, put to her 
helping hand, and sent from her fmitfnl womb suScient 
scholars, both to support her own weal as also to supply all 
other inferior foundations’ defects. 

T. Xash . — Preface to Greenes ‘ Jlenaphon 


i CAHP f OLLOWZE 

Asotrr that time that the terror of the world, and fever 
qnartan of the French, Henry the Eighth (the only tree 
subje-ct of chronicles), advanced his standard against the 
two htmdred and fifty towers of Tamer and Torwin, and 
had the Emperor and all the nobility of Flanders, Holland, 
and Erabanfc as mercenary attendants on his full-sailed 
fortune, I, .Jack TTilton (a gentleman at least), was a certain 
kind of an appendix or page, belonging or appertaining in 
or unto the confines of the English court, where what my 
credit was, a number of my creditors that I cozened can 
testify, caelum -peiimus stuUilia, which of us all is not 
a sinner ? Be it known to as many as will pay money enough 
to peruse my story, that I followed the camp or the court, 
or the court and the camp. ... There did I (soft, let me 
drink before I go any further) reign sole king of the cans 
and blackjaoks. prince of the pygmies, county palatine of 
clean straw and provant. and to conclude, lord high regent 
of rashers of the coals, and red herring cobs. Paulo majora 
cartamm : well, to the purpose. What stratagemical acts 
and monuments do yon think an ingenious infant of my 
age might enact : you will say, it were sufficient if he slur 
a die, pawn Hs master to the utmost penny, and' minister 
the oath on the pantofile artificially. Th^ are signs of 
good edneation, 1 must confess, and arguments of in grace 
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and virtus to proceed. Oh hut aliquid latel quod non qialet, 
there ’s a farther path I mast trace : examples confirm ; 
list, lordings, to my proceedings. Whosoever is acquainted 
■with the state of a camp understands that in it he many 
quarters, and yet not so manj'^ as on London Bridge. In 
those quarters are many companies : much company 
much hnaverj’', as true as that old adage, much courtesy 
much subtilty. Those companies, like a great deal of corn 
do jneld some chaff, the corn are cormorants, the chaff are 
good fellows, which are quickly blown to nothing with 
bearing a light heart in a light purse. Amongst this chaff 
was I winnowing my wits to live merrily, and by my troth 
so I did : tlie prince could but command men spend their 
blood in liis service, I could make them spend all the monej’' 
thej’' had for my pleasure. But poverty in the end parts 
friends ; though I was prince of their purses, and exacted 
of my unthrift subjects as much liquid allegiance as any 
kaisar in the world could do, yet where it is not to be had 
the king must lose his right, want cannot be withstood, 
men can do no more than they can do ; what remained 
then but the fox’s case must help when the lion’s skin is 
out at the elbows. 

T. Nash. — The Unforlunate Traveller, 
or. The Life of Jache Willon. 


[Newcastle, Dhchess of — See Cavendish.] 


AT BAX 

Still more confident am I of such eventual acquittal, 
seeing that my judges are my own countrymen. I con- 
sider, indeed, Englishmen the most suspicious and touchy 
of mankind ; I think them unreasonable, and unjust in 
their seasons of excitement ; hut I had rather be an 
Englishman (as in fact I am,) than belong to any other 
race under heaven. They are as generous as they are 
hasty and burly ; and their repentanee for their injustice 
is greater than their sin. 

For twenty years and more I have home an imputation, 
of which I am at least as sensitive, who am the object of 
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it, as thej' can be, who are only the judges. I have not 
.cet myself to remove it. first, because I never have had an 
opening to_ g>eak, and, nert, becanse I never saw in them 
the disposition to hear. I have wished to appeal from 
Philip <^nk to Philip sober. When shall I prononnce him 
to be himself agam i If I may judge from the tone of the 
public press, which represents the public voice, I have 
great reason to take heart at this time. I have been treated 
bv contemporary critics in this controversy with great 
fairness and gentleness, and I am grateful to them for it. 
However, the decision of the time and mode of my defence 
has been taken out of my hands ; and I am thankful that 
it has been so. I am bound now as a duty to mvself. to 
the Catholic cause, to the Catholic Priesthood, to give 
account of myself without any delav, when I am so rudely 
and circumstantially eharg^ with Untmthfulness. I 
accept the challenge ; I shall do my best to meet it, and 
1 shall be content when I have done so. 

•T. H. Nfwiias . — Apologia pro Yiia Sua. 


THT Erucios OF CTE DAT 

What is the world's religion now ? It has taken the , 
brighter side of the Gospel — its tidings of comfort, its 
precepts of love ; all the darker, deeper views of man's 
COTdition and prospects being comparatively forgotten. 
This IS the religion natural to a civilized age, and well has 
I'atan dressed and completed it with an idol of the Truth. 
As the reason is cultivated, the taste formed, the affections 
and sentiments refined, a general decency and grace will 
of course spread over the face of society, quite indepen- 
dently of the influence of Revelation. That beautv and 
delicac-y of thought, which is so attractive in books, then 
extends to the conduct of life, to aU we have, all we do, 
all we are. Our manners are courteous ; we avoid mvinff 
pain or offence ; our words become correct ; our relative 
duties are carefully performed. Our sense of propriety 
shows itself even in our domestic arrangements, in the 
embeuishments of our hous^, in our amusements, and so 
also in our religious profession. Vice now becomes nn- 
■'=eemly and hideous to the imagination, or, as it is some- 
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times familiarly said, 'out of taste.’ Thus elegance is 
gradually made the test and standard of virtue, which is 
no longer, thought to possess an intrinsic claim on our 
hearts, or to exist, further than it leads to the quiet and 
comfort of others. Conscience is no longer recognized as 
ail independent arbiter of actions, its authority is explained 
away ; partly it is superseded in the minds of men by the 
so-called moral sense, which is regarded merely as the love 
of the beautiful ; partly by the rule of expediency, which 
is forthwith substituted for it in the details of conduct. 
Now conscience is a stem, gloomy principle ; it tells us of 
guilt and of prospective punishment. Accordingly, when 
its terrors disappear, then disappear also, in the creed of 
the daj', those fearful images of Di\’ine UTath with which 
the Scriptures abound. They are explained awaj\ Every- 
thing is bright and cheerful. Religion is pleasant and easy ; 
benevolence is the chief virtue ; intolerance, bigotry, ex- 
cess of zeal, are the fimt of sins. Austerity is an absurdity; 
— even firmness is looked on with an unfriendly, suspicious 
eye. On the other hand, all open profligacy is discoun- 
tenanced ; drunkenness is accounted a disgrace ; cursing 
and swearing are I'ulgarities. Moreover, to a cultivated 
mind, which recreates itself in the varieties of literature 
or knowledge, and is interested in the cver-accumulating 
discoveries of science, and the over-fresh accessions of 
information, political or otherwise, from foreign countries, 
religion will commonly seem to be dull, from want of 
novelty. Hence excitements are eagerly sought out and 
rewarded. Now objects in religion, new s3'steins and plans, 
new doctrines, new preachers, are necessary to satisfy that 
craving « Inch the so-called spread of knowledge has created. 
The mind becomes morbidh' sensitive and fastidious ; 
diissatisfied with things ns tliej* are, desirous of a change 

as such, ns if alteration must of itself be a relief 

I Mill not shrink from uttering mj’ firm conviction, that 
it would be a gain to this country, were it vastl.y more 
superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomj', more fierce in 
its religion, than at present it shows itself to be. 

J. H. Newiiax. — Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
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THT ci:xTi.EsrA:r 

It i- almost a definition of a gentleman, to sav he i? one 
frho never inflicts pain. ThL= description i~ both refined, 
and. as far as it goes, aecnrate. He is mainly oeenpied in 
rnerciy removing the obstacles vrhich hinder the free and 
tmembarrs-s-scd action of those sbont him ; and he canonrs 
•with their movements rather than takes the initiative 
him-elf- His benefits may be considered as parallel to 
what are c-alk-d comforts or conveniences in arrangements 
of a p^ersonal natnre : like an easy chair or a good fire, 
which do their Tfart in dispelling cold and fatigue, though 
nature provides both means of rest and animal heat vith- 
oat them. The true gentleman in hire manner carefuily 
avoids -whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of 
tho^- trith -whom he is cast : — ail clashing of opinion, or 
eoSlLdon of feeling, ail restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or 
re.=entment ; his great c-onc'ern being to make every one 
at their ease and at home. He ha= his eyes on all his com- 
pany : he is tender towards the bashful, gentle to'wards 
the distant, and merciful towards the absurd : he can 
recollect to whom he is speaking: he guards against un- 
seasonable allnsi-ons. or topias -which may irribete : be 1= 
=eHom prominent in c-onversation. and never wearfcome. 
He makes light of favours while he doc? them, and seems 
to Ik! lecei-vinv when he 1? conferring. He never speaks of 
hlmscif exc'ept when compelled, never defends himself by 
a mere- retort, he has no cars for s!andc-r or ao^dp, is sernpu- 
]-5u,“ in imputing motives to tho^c who interfere with him. 
and interpret? c-vciything for the best. He I? never mean 
or little in his dLsputr-s. never take? unfair advantage, 
never mbtafcfc- pe-r?ona!itie= or sharp sa-.-fng? for .argu- 
ments. or ja^inuates evil -which he flare not say out. From 
a lonn-sinhted Tiradence he ob-erve? the maxim of the 
aneient -ane, that -we should ever conduct ourselves to-w.ar'is 
our cr.erny as if he -were one- day to ic- our friend. He na= 
tofj much jw-d =cnse to isc- afironted at in-tjits, he* 1= too 
well c:r.pioyc-i to rememl/er injuries', and too indolent to 
bear rr.afive. Ho 1= patient, forW.ri.an. and resigned on 
philo-'-iphical prinetp!e= : he to pain, l.»:-c.ause it is 

ja<--;t.-ible, to l-e-re-avc-mfnt, because it is irreparable, and 
to denlh. ie<r,a;:se- it i~ hi: destir.y. If h-c ena-'.ce^ in con- 
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troversjT of any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves 
him from the blundering discourtesy of better, though less 
educated minds ; who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point in argu- 
ment, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive their 
adversary, and leave the question more involved than 
they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but 
he is too clear-headed to be unjust ; he is as simple as he 
is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall 
we find greater candour, consideration, indulgence : he 
throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he accounts 
for their mistakes. He knows the weakness of human 
reason as well as its strength, its province and its limits. 
If he be an unbeliever, he will be too profound and large- 
minded to ridicule religion or to act against it ; he is too 
wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in liis infidelity. He 
respects piety and devotion ; he even supports institutions 
as venerable, beautiful, or- useful, to which he does not 
assent ; he honours the ministers of religion, and he is 
contented with declining its mysteries without assailing 
or denouncing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, 
and that, not only because his philosophj' has taught him 
to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which 
is the attendant on civilization. 

J. H. Newmatj. — The. Scope and Nature 
of University Teaching. 


CHBISTOPHEB NORTH’S PARISH 

Many of its black bright mosses are drained now, thej'^ 
say ; and I cannot well deny that no rational objection 
can be made to the change of heather-moor into clover- 
meadow ; — thorn-hedges, in pretty chcles, and squares, 
and oblongs, are green and bright now, I am told, where 
of old not so much as a crumbling grey stone-wall enclosed 
the naked common ; nor in spite of the natural tears shed 
from the poor widow’s ej'es, can 1 for more than a minute 
at a time seriously lament that deep-uddered kine should 
now lazily low and browse where ragged sheep did once 
perseveringly bleat and nibble — single trees, that seem 
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to hare dropped from the shr, so quick their growth, now 
here and there hang their shadows, I have heard, over the 
hand of reapers at their mid-day meal, where, when onr 
‘ auld cloak was new \ one single sickle sufficed for the sma’ 
barley-rig, and the ' solitary lowland lass ' had to look for 
shelter from the sunshine beneath some rock in the desert : 
and to that change, too, can I conform the feelings of my 
somewhat saddened heart : — ^nay, groves and woods, the 
story goes, have girdled the stony hills where we two used 
to admire, all brightening by itself, the glorious Rowan- 
Tree, independent of the snn in its own native lustre : and 
may never the swinging axe be heard in that sylvan silence, 
for 1 confess the superior beauty, too. of the vesture that 
now decks the sides of those pastoral p\TBinid3 : — ^the 
shielings that we used to come upon, like birds" nests, far 
up near the heads of the glens where the curlew bred 
among the rushes, have ' been a" red awa ’ : nor is their 
place, if sought for, to he found in the solitude; and 
farmhouses, slated too I hear — for thatch, wae 's me I is 
fast falling out of fashion — now stand where no smoke 
was then seen but the morning mist. : and God forbid 
I should grieve that suchlike spots as these should have 
their permanent human dwellings ; — mansions, in which 
rich men live, from upland swells overlook the low country 
far as the dim-seen spires of towns and cities that divide 
without diminishing the extent of the Great Plain through 
which rivers roll : and of a surety pleasant '"tis to think 
of honest industiy finding its reward in well-used wealth, 
that buflds up the stately structure on the site of the 
cottage where its possessor was bom in poverty: — gone, 
1 know, is the old House of God, walls, roof, spire, and 
all — spire not so tall as it.s contemporary Pine-Tree. — 
and the herffois have done well in erecting in its stead 
another larger kirk — rvith a tower — since they preferred 
a tower to a spire, — nor coaid they he wrong in ■widening 
the burial-ground, that had become crowded with gravfS 
— though methinks they might have preserved, for sake of 
the memorials sunk far within it, some sacTc-d stones of the 
south wall. 

‘Ceeistoeheb Xobte’ ( J . Wilsox).— 

Anbroiianae. 
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MUSIC IN EAELY DAYS 

It is the misfortune of all arts, of which the use happens 
to be discontinued (leaving no real specimens, which only 
can demonstrate Avhat the practice of any such art uas, 
except some dark verbal descriptions) and so to fall into 
the catalogue of the artes depoditae, and be hardly, if ever, 
recoverable. But yet bj^ some cloudj’’ expression found 
remaining, to make work for critics, and the world little 
the Muser ; for arts have peculiar terms, that is, a language 
understood by the possessors, and some few else in the 
time ; but in after times when such arts are attempted 
to be revived, who should make the Dictionary, or adapt 
things to the words used bj' obsolete authors. It is certain 
that nothing, but the very things appearing by specimens 
(if any are left) can do it ; and without such authorities, 
become enigmatic. The mathematical arts have come 
down to us entire, because the subject (quantum) is Imown 
to everybody. Rhetoric and poetr^'^ bring their proper 
specimens with them, the old speeches and poems ; Archi- 
tecture but imperfectly, of which the antique is known 
almost entirely by the vestiges yet actually, or in pictures, 
remaining ; and uuthout the help of such the forms of the 
ancient fabrics had never been gathered out of Vitruvius, 
who -wrote on jiurpose to instruct them, and is not yet 
effectually understood. 

And this inconvenience hath happened to the science 
and practice of music in the highest degree, for among the 
Greek republics, that art was held in veneration, as if 
law, liberty, justice, and morality depended upon it ; and 
the modes and effects of it were the admiration, as well 
as delight of all men both wise and unnuse ; and according 
to the disposition of the philosophei-s of those times, every 
natural energy was moulded into a formal science. So 
Music had its fate ; and from following nature, and imita- 
tion, was made an art -nith laws and rules not to be enume- 
rated ; as they say the adding a string to an instrument 
was made almost high treason. And of this subject we 
have authors upon authors, and commentators upon them. 
But for want of real or practicable specimens, it is not 
understood -what their music was, nor yet by means of all 
the pretended discoveries, can any piece be accordingly 
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framed, that mankind mil endure to hear, although Kircher 
hath vainl3’’ attempted it. 

I most observe that these ’assuming Greeks would needs 
have the original, and invention of music, to have arisen 
amongst them. And for that end we have poetic relations 
of dried nerves in tortoise shells, smith’s hammers, and 
practitioners, as Apollo, Orpheus, &c., -who might perhaps 
(as Homer) sing well to a petite instrument at feasts. But 
I am persuaded that, notwithstanding all these pretensions, 
music had an higher original, and that is the use of voices, 
and language among men. And that having such faculties, 
thej' must necessarily stumble upon the exercise of what 
we call singing, that is, pronouncing with an open and 
extended voice ; and however the flexures might be rude 
at first, in process of time they would improve ; especially 
considering how useful singing was in the pastoral life the 
primitive race of men led ; among whom, any one having 
a clear and good voice, though purely’ natural, must be 
a prime musician ; and perhaps Tubal Cain, or Vulcan, 
might be such a one, and merit the fame they have had 
for it. 

B. XoETH . — Memoires of Mustek. 


DEMOSTHEXES’ TEAIXESG IN OEATOEY 

Whek he first ventured to speak openh', the people 
made such a noise that he could scant be heard, and besides 
the\' mocked him for his manner of speech that was so 
strange because he used so many long confused periods, and 
his matter he spake of was so intricate uuth arguments one 
upon another, that they were tedious, and made men wearj' 
to hear him. And furthermore he had a very soft voice, 
an impediment in his tongue, and had also a short breath, 
the which made that men could not well understand what 
he meant, for his long periods in his oration were often- 
t^es interrupted before he was at the end of his sentence. 
So that at length, perceiving he was thus rejected, he gave 
over fo speak anj' more before the people, and half in 
despair withdrew himself into the haven of Piraea, There 
-..unomus the Thessalian, being a very old man, found him, 
and sharply reproved him, and told him that he did 
himself great wrong, considering that, having a manner- of 
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speech much like unto Pericles, he drowned himself by his 
faint heart, because he did not seek the way to he bold 
against the noise of the common people, and to arm his 
body to away with the pains and burden of public orations, 
but suffering it to grow feebler, for lack of use and practice. 
Furthermore, being once again repulsed and whistled at, 
as he returned home, hanging down his head for shame, 
and utterly discouraged, Sat5wus, an excellent player of 
comedies, being his familiar friend, followed him, and went 
and spake with him. Demosthenes made his complaint 
unto him, that where he had taken more pains than all 
the orators besides, and had almost even worn himself to 
the hones with studj', j^et he could by no means devise to 
please the people ; whereas other orators that did nothing 
but bib all day long, and mariners that understood nothing, 
were quietly heard, and continually occupied the pulpit 
with orations : and on the other side that they made no 
accompt of him. Sat3'rus then answered him. Thou sayest 
true, Demosthenes, but care not for this ; I will help it 
straight and take away the cause of all this : so thou wilt 
hut tell me without hook certain verses of Euripides or 
of Sophocles. Thereupon Demosthenes presently rehearsed 
some unto him that came into his mind. Satyrus, repeat- 
ing them after him, gave them quite another grace, with 
such a pronunciation, comely gesture, and modest coun- 
tenance becoming the verses, that Demosthenes thought 
them clean changed. Whereby perceiving how much the 
action (to wit, the comely manner and gesture in his 
oration) doth give grace and comehness in his pleading: 
ho then thought it but a trifle, and almost nothing to 
speak of, to exercise to plead well, unless therewithal he do 
also studj"^ to have a good pronuneiation and gesture. 
Thereupon ho built him a cellar under the ground, the 
which was whole even in my time, and he would daily go 
down into it, to fashion his gesture and pronunciation, and 
also to exercise his voice, and that with such earnest 
affection that oftentimes he would he there two or three 
months one after another, and did shave his head of pur- 
pose, because he durst not go abroad in that sort, although 
his will was good. And j'et ho took ‘his theme and matter 
to declaim upon, and to practise to plead of the matter.s 
he had had in hand before, or else upon occasion of such 
r.E.r. K 
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talk as he had with them that came to see him^ while he 
kept his house. For they were no sooner gone from him 
but he went down into his cellar, and repeated from the 
first to the last all matters that had passed between him 
and his friends in talk together and alleged also both 
his own and their answers. And if peradventure he 
had been at the hearing of any long matter he would 
repeat it by himself ; and would finely couch and 
convey it into proper sentences, and thus change and 
alter every vray any matter that he had heard, or talked 
with others. . . . 

But now for his bodily defects of nature, Demetrius 
Phalerian writeth, that he heard Demosthenes himself say, 
being very old, that he did help them bj* these means. 
First, touching the stammering of his tongue, which was 
very fat, and made him that he could not pronounce all 
syllables distinctly : he did help it b}^ putting of little 
pebble stones into his mouth, which he found upon the 
sands by the river’s side, and so pronounced vlth open 
mouth the orations he had -n-ithout book. And for bis 
small and soft voice, he made that louder by running 
up steep and high hills, uttering even with full breath 
some oratioiLs or verses that he had without book. And 
further it is reported of him that he had a great looking- 
glass in his house, and ever, standing on his feet before it, 
he would learn and exercise himself to pronounce his 
orations. 

Sm T. XoETH . — The Lives of ihe Noble Grecians 
and Romans, compart together by that 
grave, learned Philosopher and, Historio- 
grapher, Plutarch, of Chaeronea. 


A TAIE AXD H.SPPV MTLKirAID 

is a country wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put all 
rACTE-PHTSiC out of Countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds 
it not. AH her excellences stand in her so silently, as if 
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they had stolen upon her without her knowledge. The 
lining of her apparel, which is herself, is far better than 
outsides of tissue ; for though she be not anuyed in the 
spoil of the silkworm, she is decked in innocence ; a far 
better wearing. She doth not, with Ijdng long in bed, 
spoil both her complexion and conditions : nature hath 
taught her too, immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she 
rises therefore with Chanticlere, her dame’s cock, and at 
night makes the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and 
straining the teats through her fingers, it seems that so 
sweet a milk-press makes the milk winter or sweeter ; for 
never came almond-glore, or aromatic ointment on her 
palm to taint it. The golded ears of corn fall and Idss her 
feet when she reaps them, as if thej' •n'ished to be bound 
and led prisoners by the same hand that felled them. Her 
breath is her own ; which scents all the year long of June, 
like a new-made hay-cock. She makes her hand hard 
uith labour, and her heart soft with pitj’ ; and when 
winter evenings fall early, sitting at her merry wheel, she 
sings defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. She doth 
all things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will 
not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do well. She 
bestows her year’s wages at next fair, and in choosing her 
garments, counts no bravery in the world like decencj'. 
The garden and bee-liive are all her phj'sic and surgery, 
and she lives the longer for it. She dares go alone, 
and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner 
of ill, because she means none ; yet, to say truth, she is 
never alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones ; yet they 
have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing 
idle cogitations. Lastl}’', her dreams are so chaste, that she 
dare tell them; onlj' a FridaJ-’s dream is all her superstition; 
that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus fives she, and all 
her care is, she may die in the springtime, to have store 
of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet. 

Sir T. Overbury. — Characters. 
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THE CEEED OF A EAXIOHAUST 

It has been 105 ^ intention, for several years past, to 
publish m 3 ' thoughts upon religion. I am well aware of 
the difficulties that attend the subject ; and from that 
consideration had reserved it to a more advanced period 
of life. 1 intended it to be the last offering I .should make 
' to m 3 ' fellow citizens of all nations ; and that at a time 
when the puritt' of the motive that induced me to it 
could not admit of a question, even by those who might 
disapprove the work. 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France 
of the total abolition of the rvhole national order of priest- 
hood, and of everything appertaining to compulsive systems 
of reli^on, and compulsive artick-s of faith, has not only 
precipitated my' intention, but rendered a work of this 
kind exceeding!}' necessary, lest, in the general rvreck of 
superstition, of false systems of government, and false 
theology, we lose sight of morality', of humanity, and of 
the thc-ology that is true, 

_ several of my colleagues, and others of my fellow 
oittzeas of France, have given me the example of making 
their voluntary and individual profes.?ion of faith, I also wid 
make mine; and Ido this with all that sincerity' and frank- 
nes.% with which the mind of man communicat<» xvith itsolf- 

I believe in one God, and no more ; and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. 

I believe the equality of man ; and I believe that religious 
duties con.sLst in doing justice, loving mercy-, and endeavour- 
ing to make our fellow creatures happv,* 

But l^t it should be supposed that I believe many' 
®^her t.iing-S in addition to these, I shall, in the progres.s of 
this work, declare the things I do not believe, and my' 
reason^ for not believing them. 

I do not believe in the cre-ed professed by the -Jcaith 
church, bv the Boinan church, by' the Greek church, by 
church, by- the Protestant church, nor bv any 
church that I know' of, 3Iy ow'n mind j.s mv own church- 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewsh, 
Christian, or Turkish, appear to me no other than human 
inventions .sot up to terrify and enslave mankind, and 
monopolize pover and profit. 
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I do not mean b}'' this declaration to condemn those who 
believe otherwise. They have the same right to their 
belief as I have to mine. But it is necessary' to the 
ha;^piness of man that he be mentally faithful to himself. 
Inhdelity does not consist in believing or disbelieving ; 
it consists in professing to believe what . one does not 
believe. 

T. Paine. — The Age of Pcason. 


THE ETHICS OF WHIST 

By Contracts of Hazard, I mean gaming and insurance. 

What some say of this kind of contracts, ‘ that one side 
ought not to have any advantage over the other,’ is neither 
practicable nor true. It is not practicable ; for that perfect 
equality of skill and judgement, which this rule requires, 
is seldom to be met with. I might not have it in my 
power to play with, fairness a game at cards, billiards, or 
tennis ; lay a wager at a horse-race ; or underwrite a policy 
of insurance, once in a twelvemonth; if I must wait till 
I meet with a person, whose art, skill, and judgement in 
these matters, is neither greater nor less than my own. 
Nor is this equality requisite to the justice of the contract. 
One partj' may give to the other the whole of the stake, 
if he please, and the other party ma}' justly accept it, if it 
be given him ; much more therefore maj' one give to the 
other a part of the stake ; or, what is exactly the same 
tiling, an advantage in the chance of winning the whole. 
The proper restriction is, that neither side have an advan- 
tage, by means of which the other is not aware ; for this 
is an advantage taken, u'ithout being given. Although the 
event be still an uncertainty, your advantage in the chance 
has a certain value ; and so much of the stake, as that 
value amounts to, is taken from jmur adversary without 
his knowledge, and therefore without his consent. If 
I sit down to a game at whist, and have an advantage 
over the adversary, bj’’ means of a better memor3% closer 
attention, or a superior knowledge of the rules and chances 
of the game, the advantage is fair ; because it is obtained 
bj' means of which the adversar3'’ is aware ; for he is 
aware, when he sits down with me, that I shall exert the 
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skill that I possess, to the utinbst. But if I gain an advan- 
tage by packing the cards, glancing my eye into the 
adversari_es’_ hands, or by concerted signals svith my 
partner, it is a dishonest advantage ; because it depends 
upon means which the adversary never suspects that 
I make use of. 

W. P^ET . — Moral Philosophy. 


A3IOEG THE GLEMIIS, OE EEYIKG-MEE 

The King sent me word he would admit me immediately, 
and^Quilly was my conductor to his Majesty’s apartment. 

Me passed through the gallery, at the further end of 
which was a very beautiful arch, even with the staircase, 
tlmou^ which Quilh' led me into a large guard-room, 
■nhCTein were above an hundred Glumms posted in ranks, 
■uith their pik^ in hand, some headed ■with sharp-pointed 
stone, others u-ith multangular stone, and others with stone 
globes. Passing through these we entered another gaUeiy 
as long as that to my apartment ; then under another arch 
■ue came "into a small square room, carved exceeding fine ; 

right and left of which were two other archways, 
leading into most noble rooms, but we only saw them, 
passing quite cross the little room, through an arch that 
fronted us, into a small gallery of prodigious height ; at 
the further end of which Quilly^ turning aside *^a mat, 
introduced and left me in the most beautiful place in the 
universe; where neither seeing or hearing anybody stir, 
i employed myself in examining the magnificence of the 
place, and could, as I then thought, have feasted my eye 
wata variety for^ a twelvemonth. I paced it over one 
hundred and thirty of my paces long, and ninety-six 
broad ; there were arches in the middle of each side, 
ana m the middle of each end : the arch-ceiling could not 
be less than the breadth of the room, and covered with the 
most delightful carvings, from whence hung globe-lights 
innumerable but seemingly without order, which I thought 
appeared the more beautiful on that account. In the 
centre of the room bung a prodigious cluster of the same 
lights, so disposed as tc represent one vast light ; and there 
were several ro-ws of the same lights hung round the room, 
one row above another at proper distances ; these lights 
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represented to me the stars, with the moon in the middle 
of them ; and after I came to he better acquainted with 
the country, I perceived the lights were to represent the 
southern constellations. The archways were carved with 
the finest devices imaginable, gigantic Glumms support- 
ing on each side the pediments. At every ten paces 
all along the sides and ends arose columns, each upon 
a broad square base, admirably carved ; these reached to 
the cornice, or base of the arched ceiling, quite round the 
room. 

R. Paltock. — The Life and Adventures 
of Peter 'Wilkins. 

[Paston Letters, The. — See Brews.] 


MONNA USA 

His [Leonardo da Vinci’s] work was less with the saints 
than with the living women of Plorence ; for he moved 
still in the polished society that he loved, and in the salons 
of Plorence, left perhaps a little subject to light thoughts 
by the death of Savonarola (the latest gossip is of an 
undraped Monna Lisa, found in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the late Orleans collection), he met Ginevra di 
Benci, and Lisa, the young third wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo. As we have seen him using incidents of the 
sacred legend, not for their own sake, or as mere subjects 
for pictorial realization, but as a symbolical language for 
fancies all his owti, so now' he found a vent for his thoughts 
in taking one of these languid women, and raising her as 
Leda or Pomona, Modesty or Vanity, to the seventh heaven 
of symbolical expression. 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo’s master- 
piece — the revealing instance of liis mode of thought and 
work. In suggestiveness, only the Melancholia of Durer 
is comparable to it ; and no crude sj'mbolism disturbs the 
effect of its subdued and graceful mystery. We all know 
the face and hands of the figure, set in its marble chair, in 
that cirque of fantastic rocks, ns in some faint light under 
sea. Perhaps of all ancient pictures time has chilled it 
least. (Yet for Vasari there was some further magic of 
crimson in the lips and cheeks, lost for us.) As often 
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happens wth works in which invention seems to reach its 
limit, there is an element in it given to, not invented hy, 
the master. In that inestimable folio of drawings, once in 
the possession of Vasari, were certain designs by Verrocchio 
— faces of such impressive beauty that I^eonardo in his 
boyhood copied them many times. It is hard not to con- 
nect with these designs of the elder by-past master, as 
uith its germinal principle, the unfathomable smile, always 
with a touch of something sini-ster in it, which plays over 
all Leonardo’s work. Besides the picture is a portrait. 
From childhood we see this image defining itself on the 
fabric of his dreams ; and but for express historical testi- 
mony, we might fancy that this was but his ideal lady, 
embodied and beheld at last. I^at was the relationship 
of a living Florentine to this creature of his thought ? By 
what strange affinities had she and the dream gro^vn thus 
apart, yet so closely together ? Present from the first 
incorporeal in Leonardo’s thought, dimly traced in the 
designs of Verrocchio, she is found present at last in 
II Giooondo’s house. That there is much of mere por- 
traiture in the picture is attested by the legend that by 
artificial means, the presence of mimes and flute-players, 
that subtle expres.sion was protracted on the face. Again, 
was it in four years and by renewed labour never really 
completed, or in four months, as by stroke of ma^c, that 
the image was projected ? 

The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the 
waters is expres.sive of what in the ways of a thousand years 
man had come to desire. Hers is the bead upon wliich aU 
‘ the ends of the world are come and the eyelids are 
a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from uithin 
upon the flesh — the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. 
Set it for a moment beside one of those white Greek god- 
desses or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would 
they be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul with 
all its maladies has passed ? All the thoughts and ex- 
periences of the world have etched and moulded therein 
that which they have of power to refine and make expres- 
sive the outward form — the animalism of Greece, the lust 
of Pvome, the reverie of the hEddle Age with its spiritual 
ambition, and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan- 
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world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks 
among which she sits ; like the vampire, she has been dead, 
many times, and learned the secrets of the grave ; and has 
been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about 
her ; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern mer- 
chants ; and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of Tro3% 
and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary ; and all this has 
been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives 
onlj’’ in the delicacy with which it has moulded the chang- 
ing lineaments and tinged the ej'elids and the hands. The 
fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping together ten thousand 
experiences, is an old one ; and modern thought has con- 
ceived the idea of humanity as nrought upon by, and 
summing up in itself, all modes of thought and life. Cer- 
tainty, Lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the 
old fancy, the symbol of the modem idea. 

W. H. Pater. — Notes on Leonardo da Vinci. 


OP STYLE IN SPEAKING AND WRITING 

Since speech is the character of a man and the inter- 
preter of his mmd, and uniting, the image of that : that 
so often as we speak or unite, so oft we undergo censure 
and judgement of ourselves : labour first by all means to 
get the habit of a good style in speaking and uniting, as 
well English as Latin. I call with Tully that a good and 
eloq^uent style of speaking, where there is a judicious 
fitting of choice words, apt and grave sentences unto 
matter well disposed, the same being uttered with a cornel}' 
moderation of the voice, countenance and gesture ; not that 
same ampullous and scenical pomp, with empty furniture of 
phrase, wherewith the stage and our petty poetic pamphlets 
sound so big, which like a net in the water, though it 
feeletli weighty, yet it yieldeth nothing ; since our speech 
ought to resemble plate, wherein neither the curiousness 
of the picture nor fair proportion of letters, but the weight 
is to bo regarded : and as Plutarch saith, when our thirst is 
quenched with the drink, then we look upon the enamelling 
and u orkmanship of the bowl ; so first your hearer covcteth 
to have his desire satisfied uith matter, ere ho looketh 
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upon the form of vinetry [vignetterie] of words, which 
many times fall in of themselves to matter well contrived, 
according to Horace : 

Eem hene diapoHitara tcI verba invita eeguuntur: 

To matter r.*e1I clUpo^cd, vords of themselves do fall. 

Let your stjde therefore he furnished with solid matter 
and compact of the best, choice, and most familiar words ; 
taking heed of speaking or writing such words, as men 
shall rather admire than understand. . . . 

To help yourself herein, make choice of those authors 
in prose, who speak the best and purest English. I would 
commend unto you (though from more antiquity') the Zifi 
of Michard the Third, written by' Sir Thomas 5lore : the 
Arcadia of the noble Sir Phih'p Sidney, whom Du Darias 
makes one of the four eolunms of our language ; the 
Essays and other pieces of the excellent master of eloquence, 
my lord of ,S. Albans, who possesseth not only eloquence, 
but all good learning as hereditary both by Father and 
brother. You have then Sir. Hooker his Policy : Henry 
the Fourth, well T^Titten by Sir John Hayward ; that first 
part of our English kings, by 3Ir. Samuel Daniel. There 
are many others, I know, but these will taste you best, as 
proceeding from no vulgar judgement : the last Earl of 
3sorthampton in his ordinary' style of writing was not to 
be mended. Procure then, if you may, the speeches made 
in Parliament : frequent learned sermons : in term time 
resort to the Star Chamber, and be present at the pleadings 
in other public courts, whereby' you shall better your 
speech, enrich your understanding, and get more.e.xperience 
in one month than in other four by keeping your melancholy 
study, and by solitary meditation. 

H. Peachaji. — The Compleat Gentleman. 


A PHTLOSOPHT OF UFE 

31e. Ci'PBZss. — Sir, I have quarrelled with my wife; 
and a man who has quarrelled with bis wife is a'bsolved 
from all duty to his conntiy. I have written an ode to tell 
the people as much, and they may take it as they list. 
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Scythrop. — Do you suppose, if Brutus had quarrelled 
with his wife, he would have given it as a reason to Cassius, 
for having nothing to do with his enterprise ? Or would 
Cassius have been satisfied with such an excuse ? 

Mr. Dlosky. — ^Brutus was a senator ; so is our dear 
friend ; but the cases are different. Brutus had some hope 
of political good : Mr. Cypress has none. How should he, 
after what we have seen in France ? 

Sejdhrop. — A Frenchman is born in harness, read3’^ 
saddled, bitted, and bridled, for an}’^ tyrant to ride. He 
will fawn under his rider one moment, and throw him and 
kick him to death the next ; but another adventurer 
springs on his back, and by dint of whip and spur on 
he goes as before. We majq without much variet3', hope 
better of ourselves. 

Mr. C3'press. — I have no hope for m3'self or for others. 
Our life is a false nature ; it is not in the harmon3’’ of 
things ; it is 'an all-blasting upas, whose root is earth, 
and whose leaves are the skies which rain their poison-dews 
upon mankind. We wither from our 3’outh ; we gasp with 
unslacked thirst for unattainable good ; lured from the 
first to the last by phantoms — love, fame, ambition, 
avarice — all idle, and all ill — one meteor of man3' names, 
that vanishes in the smoke of death. 

Mr. Flosk3n — A most delightful speech, Mr. C3'press. 
A most amiable and instructive philosophy. You have 
only to impress its truth on the’ minds of all living men, 
and life will then, indeed, be the desert and the solitude ; 
and I must do 3mh, m3'self, and our mutual friends, the 
justice to observe, that let societ3’' onl3^ give fair pla3'^ at 
one and the same time, as I flatter m3’self it is inclined to 
do, to 3mur system of morals, and my system of meta- 
physics, and Soythrop’s sy'stera of politics, and Mr. List- 
less’s S3'stem of manners, and Mr. Toobad’s S3'stem of 
religion, and the result will be as fine a mental chaos as 
even the immortal Kant himself could ever have hoped to 
see ; in the prospect of which I rejoice. 

T. L. Peacock. — Nightmare Abbey. 
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THE VEKTJSES AT CROTCHET CASTLE 

The Rer. Dr, Folliott. — These little alabaster figures on 
the mantelpiece, Mr. Crotchet, and those large figures in 
the niches, ma 3 - 1 take the liberty to a-sk yon what they are 
intended to represent ? 

Mr, Crotchet. — ^\'enu3, sir ; nothing more, sir ; just 
Venus. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. — Maj’ I ask you, sir, why they 
are there ? 

3Ir. Crotchet. — To be looked at, sir ; just to be looked 
at : the reason for most things in a gentleman’s house 
being in it at all ; from the paper on the walls, and the 
drapery of the curtains, even to the books in the library, 
of which the most essential part is the appearance of the 
back. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. — Very true, sir. As great philo- 
sophers hold that the esse of things is j^erdjn, so a gentle- 
man's furniture exists to be looked at, 2serHrtheless, sir, 
there are some things more fit to be looked at than others ; 
for instance there is nothing more fit to be looked at than 
the outside of a book. It is, as I may say, from repeated 
experience, a pure and onmixed pleasure to have a goodly 
volume lying before you, and to know that you may open 
it if you please, and ne«l not open it unless you please. 
It is a resource against ennui, if ennui should come upon 
you. To have the resource and not to feel the ennui, to 
enjoy your bottle in the present, and your book in the 
indefinite future, is a delightful condition of human 
existence. There is no place, in which a man can move 
or sit, in which the outside of a hook can be otherwise 
than an innocent and becoming spectacle. Touching this 
matter, there cannot, I think, be two opinions. But with 
res-pect to your Venuses there can be, and indeed there are, 
two very distinct opinions, 2»ow, sir, that little figure in 
the centre of the mantelpiece — as a grave paterfamilias, 
Mr. Crotchet, with a fair nubile daughter, whose eyes are 
like the fish-pools of Heshbon — I would ask you if you 
hold that figure to be altogether delicate ? . . . 

Mr, Crotchet. — Sir, ancient sculpture is the true school 
of modestj". But where the Greeks had modest^', we have 
cant ; where they bad poetry, we have cant ; where they 
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had patriotism, vro have cant ; where they had anjdhing 
that exalts, delights, or adorns humanity, we have nothing 
hut cant, cant, cant. And, sir, to show my contempt for 
cant in all its shapes, I have adorned my house with the 
Greek Venus, in all her shapes, and am ready to fight her 
battle against all the societies that ever were instituted 
for the suppression of truth and beautj'. 

T. L. Peacock. — Croichet Castle. 


VIRTtrOUS EASEMENT 

Where is it grounded expressl5' in Scripture that men 
may let shave their beards * And how dare they so let, 
sith it cannot be found expressl3’ in Scripture that thej' 
ought so let, and namelj' sith it is found in Hnlj' Scripture 
that men let their beards grow without shearing or shav- 
ing, and also sith it ivas the old usage through all tlie u’orld 
in Christendom ? Vidiere is it in H0I3' Scripture grounded 
b3' way of commending or of allowance that men should 
or might laugh ? For to the contrar3^ is evidence in H0I3’' 
Scripture, Matt. v. ch., where it is said thus : Blessed be 
they that mourn or wail, for they shall be comforted ; and 
also, Gen. xviii. ch., Sara the wife of Abraham was punished 
for that she lauglied behind the door of the tabernacle. 
Where is it also grounded in Hol3>' Scripture that men 
might allowabl3>’, or should, pla3'^ in word by bourding 
[jesting], or in deed b3'’ running or leaping or shooting, or 
by sitting at the nierels [game pla3'ed with pegs], or by 
casting of quoits ? And yet each of these deeds ma5’’ be 
done, and be done virtuousl3’’ and meritoriously. 

Also 'where in Hol3'’ Scripture is it grounded that men 
might or should sing, save only wherein they praise God, 
as angels did in earth when Christ was born ? And so for 
easement of a man himself and for easement of his neigh- 
bour, it is not expressed in IIol3'’ Scripture that a man 
should sing. And yet God forbid but that unto easement 
of himself and also of his neighbour a man may sing, play, 
and laugh virtuously, and therefore meritorious^'' ; and if 
he ma3' do it meritoriousl3’', certes then this deed is -God’s 
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serrice ; and if ifc be God’s service, it is needs a deed of 
God’s law. 

Where is it erpressed by word or by any person’s en- 
satnpling in Holy Scripture that men should make ale or 
beer, of which so much horrible sin eometh, much more 
than of setting up of images, or of pilgrimages ? and the 
defaults done about images and pilgrimages be much lighter 
and easier to he amended, than the defaults coming by 
making of ale and of beer. And also herewith it is true 
that without ale and beer, and without cider and wine and 
mead, men and women might live full long, and longer than 
they do now, and in less jollity and cheer of heart, for to 
bring them into horrible great .sins. And j'ct thou wilt 
say that for to make ale and beer and for to drink him is 
the service of God, and is meritorious, and therefore is the 
law of God : for b}' no deed a man shall please God and 
have merit and meed, save by deed of his serv’ice ; and 
each deed which is his service is a deed of his law. 

R, Pecock. — The Pepressor of overmuch 
Blaming of the Clergy. 


PRIDE OF BIRTH 

What matter is it of whom any one Ls descended, that 
is not of ill fame ; since ’tis his own virtue that must raise 
or vice depress him ? An ancestor’s character is no excuse 
to a man s ill actions, but an aggravation of his degeneracy ; 

virtue comes not by generation, I neither am 
the better nor the worse for my forefather : to be sure, not 
in God s account ; nor should it be in man’s. Xobody 
would endure injuries the easier, or reject favours the 
more, for coming by the hand of a man well or ill descended. 
I confess it were greater honour to have had no blots, and 
bereditary e-state to have had a lineal descent or 
worth ; but that was never found ; no, not in the most 
blessed of families upon earth : I mean Abraham’s. To be 
descended of wealth and titles, fills no man’s head with 
brains, or heart with truth ; those qualities come from a 
higher cause. ’Tis vanity, then, and most condemnable 
pnde, for a man of bulk and cbaractor to despise another 
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of a less size in the world, and of meaner alliance, for want 
of them ; heeause the latter may have the merit, where the 
former has only the effects of it in an ancestor : and though 
the one be great hy means of a forefather, the other is so 
too, but ’tis by his own ; then, pray, which is the bravest 
man of the two 1 

‘ 0,’ says the person proud of blood, ‘ it was never good 
world since we have had so man}’- upstart gentlemen ! ’ 
But what should others have said of that man’s ancestor, 
when he started first up into the Imowledge of the world ? 
For he, and all men and families, aye, and all states and 
Idngdoms too, have had their upstarts, that is, their 
beginnings. This is like being the True Church, because old, 
not because good ; for families to bo noble by being old, 
and not by being -virtuous. No such matter : it must be 
age in virtue, or else virtue before age ; for otherwise a 
man should be noble bj' means of his. predecessor, and yet 
the predecessor less noble than he, because he was the 
acquirer; Avliich is a paradox that will puzzle all their 
heraldry to explain. Strange ! that the3’- should be more 
noble than their ancestor, that got their nobility for them ! 
But if this be absurd, as it is, then the upstart is the noble 
man ; the man that got it by his virtue : and those onlj' are 
entitled to his honour that are imitators of his virtue ; the 
rest maj' bear his name from his blood, but that is all. If 
virtue, then, give nobility, which heathens themselves 
agree, then families arc no longer truly noble than they are 
■virtuous. And if virtue go not by blood, but by the qualifica- 
tions of the descendants, it follows, blood is excluded. 
Else blood would bar virtue ; and no man that wanted 
the one should be allowed the benefit of the other. Which 
were to stint and bound nobility for want of antiquity and 
make virtue useless. 

No, let blood and name go together, but pray let nobility 
and virtue keep company, for thej'- are nearest of kin. ’Tis 
thus posited by God himself that best knows how to appor- 
tion things with an equal and just hand. He neither likes 
nor dislikes by descent; nor does he regard what people 
were, but are. He remembers not the righteousness of any^ 
man that leaves his righteousness ; much less any- un- 
righteous man for the righteousness of his ancestor. 

W. Penn. — No Cross, no Croum.- 
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5tR. TEPTSS XOrE OE 3irSIC 

1065. July 13tli. By crater, at night late, to Sir G. 
Cartaret's, but, there being no oars to carry me, I avas fain 
to call a sculler that had a gentleman already in it, and be 
proved a man of love to nin.de, and he and Tsung together 
the way dorni with great pleasure. Above 700 died of the 
plague this week. 

Oct. 1.5th. (Lord’s day.) Up. and, while I stayed for the 
barber, tried to compo.se a duo of counter point; and 
1 think it will do very well, it being by Mr. Berkenshaw’s 
rule. Comes ifr. Pony's coach, and, more than I expected, 
him himself, to fetch me to Branford : so he and I immedi- 
atly to set out, having drank a draught of mulled .sack. 

166.5-6. Jan. 3rd. Home, and find all my good companv 
I had bespoke, as Colman and his wife, and Lancare, 
Enipp and her surly hm-band ; and good music we had, 
and among other things, Mr. Colman sang my word.s I set, 
of ‘ Beauty, retire,' and they prai.se it mightily. Then to 
dancing and ^pper, and mighty merry till Mr. Bolt come 
fn, wboK pain of the toothache made him no company, 
ana spoilt ours : so he away, and then my wife’s teeth fell 
of aoning, and she to bed. ^ forced to break up all nith 
a good song, and so to bed. 

166G. July 31. Homo; and to sing with my ■wife and 
Jlerccr in the garden ; and coming in, I find my m'fe 
plainly dissatisfied with roe, that 1 can spend so much 
time nith Mercer, teaching her to sing, and could never 
take the pains with her, which I acknowledge ; but it is 
because that the girl do take mu.sic mighty readily, and 
she do not, and music is the thing of the world that I love 
most, and all the pleasure almost that I can now take, 
bed. in some little discontent, but no words from me. 
liug. 8.' Discourse with 3Ir. Hooke about the nature 
of sound.s, and be did make me understand the nature of 
sounds made by strings, mighty prettilr ; and 
told me that having come to a certain number of vibrations 
pro]^r to make any tone, he is able to tell how many 
stroke a fly makes with her wings, those flies that hum in 
eur flying, by the note that it answers to in mnsic, during 
''7*1 ^^lat, I suppose, is a little too much refined ; 

trat hts discourse in general of sound was mighty fine. 
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1607. Sept. 15th. Mr. Turner and his wife, and their 
son the captain, dined nith me, and I had a very good 
dinner for them, and very merry, and after dinner, Sir. 
Slills w'as forced to go, though it rained, to Stepney, to 
preach. We also to church, and then home, and there 
comes Sir. Pellhig, with two men, hy promise, one Walling- 
ton and Piggott, the former whereof, being a very little 
fellow, did sing a most excellent bass, and yet a poor 
fellow, a working goldsmith, that goes without gloves to 
his hands. Here we sung several good things. They 
supped with me, and so broke up. 

October 1st. To Mdiite Hall ; and there in the Boarded 
Gallerj^ did hear the music with which the King is pre- 
sented this night by IMonsieur Grebus, the Master of his 
Music ; both instrumental — tliink twentj’-four violins — 
and vocal ; an English song upon Peace. But, God for- 
give me ! I never was so little pleased with a concert of 
music in my life. The manner of setting of words and 
repeating them out of order, and that with a number of 
voices, makes me sick, the whole design of vocal music 
being lost by it. Here was a great press of people ; but 
I did not see many pleased with it, onlj^ the instrumental 
music he had brought by practice to play very just. 

1G67-8. Feb. 27th. AVith my wife to the IGng’s House, 
to see ‘The Virgin Martjw’, "the first time it hath been 
acted a great while : and it is mighty pleasant ; not that 
the plaj' is worth much, but it is finel 3 ' acted by Beck 
Marshall. But that which did please me beyond anj'thing 
in the whole world was the wind-music when the angel 
comes down, which is so sweet that it ravished me, and 
indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that it made 
me really sick, just as I have former^ been when in love 
with my wife ; that neither then, nor all the evening 
going home, and at home, I was able to think of anj-thing, ' 
but remained all night transported, so as I could not 
believe that ever anj^ music hath that real command over 
the soul of a man as this did upon me ; and makes me 
resolve to practise wind-music, and to make my wife do 
the like. 


S. Pepys — Dianj. 
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THE CHOICE OP A CAREEP. 

Cicero was of this opinion that the greatest doubt 
which doth most deeply distress a young man is to deter- 
mine with himself what life in this life it be best to enter 
into : wherein no doubt he had reason, for besides the 
divcrsitj' of lives which are to be chosen, there is such 
a confused chaos of conceits in young men’s heads, that 
our wits are confounded uith them, and are lost, as it 
were, in a labjTinth, not finding any way out ; so that if 
we chance to enter into this deliberation, we are as soon 
in one vein, as soon in another, and so many veins so many 
vanities : if %Trtue draweth us one way, vice drawcth us 
another way ; if profit persuade one way, pleasure provoketh 
another way ; if wit weigh one way, will vTestleth another 
way : if friends counsel one way, fanc3' forceth us another 
way; j’ea some (like Horace his guests) are so daintilv' 
disposed, that no life at all can well like them. Kingdoms, 
saj' they, are but cares, in honour is envj% no majesty in 
mean estate, penury povertj*, in single life solitariness, in 
marriage troubles : and touching studies and faculties, 
Divinitj' is contemptuous, physio filthy, law laboursome : 
touching other trades of life, merchandise is but base, the 
countrj' life is clownish, warfare is dangerous, in travail is 
peril, living at homo is obscure, j'ea, what life soever it be, 
they count it loathsome ; so that it is hard for them to 
resolve upon anj’’ one, who can frame themselves to fancj' 
none. But for such as covet to be of the corporation of 
the commonwealth, and to be profitable members thereof, 
I think these two points in this choice of our life chiefly 
to be considered. First, that we applj’ ourselves to that 
life whereto bj' nature we are cliiefl.v inclined, for it is not 
possible well to go fonvard in anji;hing, invila Minerva, 
nature not consenting thereto. Then not so to addict our- 
selves to anj- one life, but that we may adapt ourselves to 
another, if need shall require. For no man is so surelj' 
settled in anj' estate, but that fortune maj’’ frame altera- 
tion : like as no sliip saileth so directh* to the wished 
haven, but that some contrary wind maj' convert her 
course against the wrackful rocks. 

G. Pettie. — A petite Pailace of 
Pellie ?ti$ Pleasure. 
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THK CRIME or YOUTH 

Tnn ntrocioiis crlnio of being n j'oung man, "Inch the 
lionournblo gentleman ha?, witli auch spirit and decency, 
charged upon mo. I shall neither attempt to palhato nor 
tlein', but eontent myself with wishing that I mt>J’ be one 
of tho=o whose follies may coaso with their youth, and not 
of that number who arc ignorant in spite of osperience. 
Whether youth can bo imputed to any man as a reproach, 
I will not, sir, assume the province of determining; but 
surely age may become justly contemptible, if the oppor- 
tunities which it brings have passed awaj' without improve- 
ment, and vice appears to prevail when the passions have 
subsided. The wretch who, after having seen tho conse- 
quences of a thousand errors, continues .still to blunder^ 
and whoso ago has only added obstinacy to stupiditj', is 
surolj' tho object of cither abhonence or contempt, and 
deserves not that his grey hairs should secure him from 
in.sult. JIuch more, sir, is ho to bo abhorred, who, ns ho 
has advanced in ago, has icceded from virtue, and bccoinos 
more wichcd w itli less temptation ; wlio prostitutes liim- 
self for monej' which ho cannot etijoj’, and spends tho 
remains of his life in tho ruin of his country. But youth, 
sir, is not my only crinio ; I have been accused of acting 
a theatrical part. A theatrical part may either imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my real 
sentiments, and an adoption of tho opinions and language 
of another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to bo con- 
futed, and dcscrve.s only to bo mentioned to bo despised. 
I am at libertj', like every other man, to use my own 
language ; and, though, perhaps, I may have some am- 
bition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitouslj'' copy his diction or his 
mien, however matured by age, or modelled by experience. 
If any man shall, by charging me w ith theatrical behaviour, 
imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall 
treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor -shall any 
protection shelter him from tho treatment ho deserves. 

I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity en- 
trench themselves, nor shall anything but ago restrain my 
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resentment^ — age, -wliieli always trings one' privilege, that 
of being insolent and supercilious -without punishment. 
But with regard, sir. to those whom I have offended, I am 
of opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should 
have avoided their censure. The heat that offended them 
is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the service 
of my country which neither hope nor fear shall influence 
me to suppress. I -will not sit unconcerned while my 
liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. 
I will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel 
the aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may 
protect them in their villany, and whoever maj- partake 
of their plunder. 

W. Prrr, Eaei. of Chatham [and 

J S. JOHXSOXJ. 

THE EMPLOTMEST OF IHDIAKS IH THE AMEBICAH -WAR 

The desperate state of our arms abroad is in part known. 
aso man thinks more highh' of them than I do. I love and 
honour the English troops. I know their virtues and their 
valour. I know they can achieve anything except impossi- 
bilities ; and I know that the conquest of English America 
i.s an impos.sibility. 

But. my lords, who is the man that, in addition to these 
di.=graces and mischiefs of our armt', has dared to authorize 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of the savage ? to call into civilized alliance the -wild 
and inhuman savage of the woods ; to delegate to the 
merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to 
w ago tlie horrors of hi.s barbarous war against our brethren ? 
My lortls, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punish- 
ment. Unless thoroughly done aw-as', it will be a stain on 
the national character. It is a -violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 1 believe it is against law. It i.s not the lca,st of our 
national mi'-fortunes that the .strength and character of our 
army are thus imp.aircd. Infected with the mercenary 
spirit of robbery and rapine ; familiarized to the horrid 
scenes of sav.age cruelty, it can no longer boast of the noble 
and generous principles which dignify a soldier ; no longer 
sjunpathize with the dignity of -the royal banner, nor fed 
the pride, pomp, end circumstance of glorion.= -war, ' that 
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make ambition virtue I ’ What makes ambition virtue 1 
— the sense *of honour. But is the sense of honour con- 
sistent with a spirit of plunder, or the practice of murder ? 
Can it flow from mercenary motives, or can it prompt to 
cruel deeds ? Besides these murderers and plunderers, let 
me ask our ministers, What other allies have they acquired ? 
What other powers have they associated to their cause ? 
have they entered into alliance with the king of the 
gipsies ? Nothing, my lords, is too low or too ludicrous to 
be consistent with their counsels. . . . 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again upon 
your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation, 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are 
called upon as members of this House, as men, as Christian 
men, to protest against such notions standing near the 
Throne, polluting the ear of Majesty. ‘ That God and 
nature put into our hand ! ’ I know not what ideas that 
lord may entertain of God and nature, but I know that 
such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to 
religion and humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife — to the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating — ^literally, my lords, eating the 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles ! Such horrible 
notions shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, 
and everj’^ generous feeling of humanity. And, my lords, 
thej^ shock every sentiment of honour ; they shook me as 
a lover of honourable war, and a detester of murderous 
barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
1 call upon that right reverend bench, those hol 3 ' ministers 
of the Gospel, and pious pastors of our Church — conjure 
them to join in the holj’’ work, and vindicate the religion 
of their God. I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this 
learned bench to defend and support the justice of their 
country, I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn ; upon the learned judges to inter- 
pose the puritj- of their ermine, to save us from this pol- 
lution. I call upon the honour of your lordships to rever- 
ence the dignity of j-our ancestors, and to maintain j-our 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my country 
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to vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius 
of the Constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these 
walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble lord [Lord 
Suffolk] frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. In vain he led your victorious fleets against the 
boasted Armada of Spain ; in vain he defended and estab- 
lished the honour, the liberties, the religion — ^the Protestant 
religion — of this country, against the arbitrary cruelties of 
Popeiy and the Inquisition, if these more than Popish 
cruelties and inquisitorial practices are let loose among 
us — ^to turn forth into our settlements, among our ancient 
connexions, friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, 
thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and child ! to send 
forth the infidel savage — against whom ? against vonr 
Protestant brethren t to lay waste their country-, to desolate 
their dwellings, and c.xtirpate their race and* name, with 
the=c horrible hell-hounds of savage war ! — hell-hounds, 
I say. of savage war! Spain arm^ herself with blood- 
hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of America, and 
we improve on the inhuman example even of Spanish 
cruelty ; we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against 
our brethren and countrymen in America, of the same 
language, laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to us by 
eveiy- tie that should sanctify humanity. 

My lords, this awful .subject, so important to our honour, 
our Con-rtitution, and our religion, dernand.s the most 
solemn and effectual inquiry. And I again call upon your 
lordships, and the unit<il powers of the State, to examine 
if thoroughly and decisively, and to .stamp upon it an 
indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. And I again 
implore those holy prelates of our religion to do away 
these iniquitic-s from among us. Let them perform a 
lustration ; let them purify this House, and this country, 
from this sin. 

My lords. 1 am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more; but my feelirnrs and indignation were too .strong 
to have said less. J could not have slept this night in my 
be<L nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving 
thi- vent to rny eternal abhorrence of such preposterous 
and enormous principles. 

W. Pitt, E.\nu or CnA~n.\y.. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE 

We, sir, have long since emerged from barbarism. We 
have almost forgotten that we were once barbarians. We 
are norv raised to a situation which exhibits a striking 
contrast to every circumstance bj' which a Roman might 
have characterized us, and by Avhich we now characterize 
Africa. There is, indeed, one thing rvanting to complete 
the contrast, and to clear us altogether from the imputation 
of acting even to this hour as barbarians ; for Ave continue 
to this hour a barbarous traffic in slaves ; Ave continue 
it even yet, in spite of all our great and undeniable pre- 
tensions to cmlization. We were once as obscure among 
the nations of the earth, as savage in our manners, as 
debased in our morals, as degraded in our understandings, 
as those unhappy Africans are at present. But in the lapse 
of a long series' of j'ears, by a progression sIoaa’, and for 
a time almost imperceptible, Ave have become rich in 
a A'arioty of acquirements, faA’oured above measure in the 
gifts of ProA'idence, uuriA’’alled in commerce, pre-eminent 
in arts, foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and science, 
and established in all the blessings of civil society. We arc 
in the possession of peace, of happiness, and of liberty. We 
are under the guidance of a mild and beneficent religion ; 
and Ave are protected by impartial laws, and the purest 
administration of justice. We are living under a system of 
government Avhich our own happy experience leads us to 
pronounce the best and Avisest Avhich has ever yet been 
framed ; a system AA'hich has become the adi ration of the 
AA'orld. Prom all these blessings we must tor over have 
been shut out, had there been any truth in those principles 
Avhich some gentlemen haAm not hesitated to lay doAA'n as 
applicable to the case of Africa. Had those principles 
been true, we ourseh’^es had languished to this hour in 
that miserable state of ignorance, brutality, and degrada- 
tion, in AA’hieh history proves our ancestry to have been 
immersed. Had other nations adopted these principles in 
their conduct toAvards us ; had other nations applied to 
Great Britain the reasoning Ai-hich some of the senators 
of this vety island noAv apply to Africa ; ages might haAm 
passed without our emerging from barbarism ; and we, 
Avho are enjoying the blessings of British ciA’ilization, of 
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British laws, and British libertv, might, at this hour, 
have been little superior, either in morals, in knowledge, 
or refinement, to the rude inhabitants of the coast of 
Guinea. 

If, then, we feel that this perpetual confinement in the 
fetters of hrutal ignorance would hare been the greatest 
calamity which could have befallen us ; if we view with 
gratitude and exultation the contrast between the pecnliar 
blessings we enjoj^, and the %vretchedness of the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain ; if we shudder to think of the 
jmsery which would still have overwhelmed us had Great 
Britain continued to the present times to be a mart for 
claves to the more civilized nations of the world, through 
some cruel iwlicy of theirs, God forbid that we should any 
longer subject Africa to the same dreadful scourge, and 
preclude the light of knowledge, which has reached every' 
other quarter of the globe, from having access to her 
coasts. 

I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, to 
the destruction of every improvement on that wide con- 
tinent ; and shall not consider ourselves as conferring too 
great a boon, in restoring its inhabitants to the ra& of 
human beings. I tmst we .shall not think ourselves too 
liberal, if, by abolishing the slave trade, v,e give them the 
same common chance of civilization -with other parts of 
the world, and that we shall now allow to Africa the oppor- 
tunity, the hope, the prospect of attaining to the same 
blessings which we ourselves, through the fevourable dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, have been permitted, at 
a much more early period, to enjoy. If we listen to the 
voice of reason and duty, and pursue this night the line 
of conduct which they prescribe, some of us may live to 
see a reverse of that picture, from which we now turn our 
eyes with .shame and regret, ^Ye may live to behold the 
natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of 
industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may beholvl the beams of science and philosophy break- 
ing in upon their land, which at some happy period in .still 
later times, may blaze with full lustre ; and joining their 
mfluence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and 
invigorate the most distant extremities of that immense 
contincmt.. Then maj' we hope that even Africa,, though 
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last of all the quarters, of the glohc, shall enjoy at length, 
in the evening of her days, those blessings which have 
descended so plentifully upon us in a much earlier period 
of the "World. Then, also, rvill Europe, participating in her 
improvement and pro.spcrity, receive an ample recompense 
for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called), of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out 
of the darkness ^vhich, in other more fortunate regions, has 
been so much more speedily dispelled. 

— Xo<it]Up iiW primus oqiiis Oricii"! nlllnvit nnlielis 
tilio Fcm rubons ncceridit Itiminn Vc>:pcr. 

Tlicn, sir. may bo applied to Africa those words, originally 
used, indeed, irith a different view : — 

Jli.s demum oxnrti'; — 

T)a\cncrc locfxi Inclos. et nmopim rirrta 
Fortunatonim ncmonim, sctic'qup bcnlns. 

Ijirgior hio enmpos aether et Jiiniine veslit 
Furpurco 

W. Pitt. 


IK THE HAKDS OF THE INQOTSmOK 

There came to my nostrils the breath of tlie vapour 
of heated iron ! A suffocating odour pervaded the prison 1 
A deeper glow settled cacli moment in the eyes that glared 
at mj' agonies ! A richer tint of crimson diffused itself 
over the pictured horrors of blood. I panted ! I gasped 
for breath ! There could be no doubt of the design of my 
tormentors — oh ! most unrelenting ! oh ! most demoniac 
of men ! I shrank from the glowing metal to the eentre of 
the cell. Amid the thought of the fiery destruction that 
impended, the idea of the coolness of the well came over 
my soul like balm. I rushed to its dcadl}’ brink. I threw 
my straining vision below. The glare from the enkindled 
roof illumined its inmost recesses. Yet, for a wild moment, 
did mj^ sp.irit refuse to comprehend the meaning of "what 
I saw. At length it forced — it wrestled its iva3f into inj' 
soul — it burned itself in upon my shuddering reason. Oh ! 
for a voice to speak ! — oh ! horror ' — oh ! anj^ horror but 
this ! With a shriek, I rushed from the margin, and buried 
my face in mj^ hands — weeping bitterly. 
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The hezt rapimv increased, and once again I looted np, 
shuddering as 'nith. a fit of the ague. There had heen 
a second change in the cell — and no'w the change vras 
obvionsly in the form. As before, it vras in vain that I at 
first endeavonred to appreciate or understand uhat vras 
taMng place. Bat not long was I left in doubt. The 
inquisitorial vengeance had been hurried hv my twofold 
escape, and there was to be no more dallying ivith the 
King of Terrors. The room had been square. I saw that 
two of its iron angles were now acute — ^two, consequently, 
obtuse. The fearful difference quickly increased, with a low 
rumbling or njoaning sound. In an instant the apartment 
had shifted its form into that of a lozenge. Bnt the altera- 
tion stopped not here — I neither hoped nor desired it to 
stop. I could have clasped the red walls to my bosom as 
a garment of eternal peace. ‘ Death,' I said, * any death 
hut that of the pit ! ’ Fool ! might I not have known that 
into the pit it was the object of the burning iron to urge 
me ? Could I resist its glow ? or if even that, could I with- 
stand its pre-ssure i And now, flatter and flatter grew the 
lozenge, with a rapidity that left me no time for oontempla- 
tion. Its centre, and, of course, its greatest vidth, came 
just over the yawning golf. I shrank back — but the 
closing waUs pressed me resistlessly onward. At length 
for my seared and writhing body there was no longer an 
inch of foothold on the firm floor of the prison. I struggled 
no more, but the agony of my soul found vent in one loud, 
long, and final scream of despair. I felt that I tottered 

upon, the brink — averted my eyes 

There was a disc-ordant hum of human voices ! There 
was a loud blast as of many trumpets ! There was a harsh 
grating as of a thousand thunders ! The fiery walls rushed 
back 1 An outstretched arm caught my own as I fell, 
fainting, into the abyss. It was that of General LassaUe. 
The French army had entered Toledo. The Inquisition 
was in the hands of its enemies. 


E. A. Poe. — Taies. 



CARPETS- AND CULTURE 


Carpets are better understood of late than of ancient 
days, but Ave still -very frequently err in their patterns and 
colours. The soul of the apartment is the carpet. Prom it 
are deduced not only the hues but the forms of all objects 
incumbent. A judge at common la-iv may be an ordinarj^ 
man •, a good judge of a carpet mtcst be a genius. Yet we 
have heard discoursing of carpets, Avith the air ‘ d’un 
mouion qui rive,’ felloAVS Avho should not and AA'-ho could not 
bo entrusted AA’ith the management of their OAvn moustaches. 
Every one knoAA^s that a large floor may have a covering of 
large figures, and that a small one mtist have a covering of 
small — yet this is not all the knoAvledge in the Avorld. As 
regards texture, the Saxony is alone admissible. Brussels 
is the preterpluperfect tense of fashion, and Turkey is taste 
in its dying agonies. Touching pattern — a carpet should 
not bo bedizened out like a Ricoaree Indian — all red chalk, 
yellow ochre, and cook’s feathers. In brief — distinct 
grounds, and Auvid circular or cycloid figures, of no meaning, 
are hero Median laAVS. The abomination of flowers, or 
representations of Avell-loioAvn obj'ects of any kind, should 
not be endured Avithin the limits of Christendom. Indeed, 
Avhether on carpets, or curtains, or tapestrjq or ottoman 
coverings, all upholstery of this nature should be rigidly 
Arabesque. As for those antique floor-cloths still occasion- 
ally seen in the dwellings of the rabble — cloths of huge, 
spraAA'ling, and radiating devices, stripe-interspersed, and 
glorious Avith all hues, among AA’hich no ground is intelli- 
gible — these are but the AA-icked invention of a race of 
time-servers and monej^-loA'crs- — children of Baal and 
Avorshippers of Mammon — Bentliams, AA’ho, to spare thought 
and economize fancy, first cruelly invented the kaleido- 
scope, and then established joint-stock companies to tAvirl 
it by steam. . . . 

Glare is a leading error in the philosophy of American 
household decoration — an error easily recognized as deduced 
from the perversion of taste just specified. 

E. A. Poe. — Philosophy of Furniture. 
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A EECZIPX TO JCAKE AK TBIC POE3r 
For ihe Fahle 

Take onfc of any old posm, Msdory-book, romance, or 
legend (far insitance G€rjjJre.y of ItlonmouQi or Eon Bdianii 
of Gtltjx), fkow parte of story -wliieli afford most scope for 
long descriptions : pnt these pieces together, and tbrovr all 
the ad-i-entnres yon fancy into one tale. Then take a hero, 
vrcom yon may choose for the sound of his name, and pnt 
him into the midst of these adventnres. There let him 
■svork for twelve books ; at the end of which yon may take 
him ont. ready prepared to conqner or to marry ; it being 
necessary that the conciosion of an epic poem be fortunate. 

To make an episode. Take any remaining adve-ntnre of 
yonr former coDection. in which yon conld no way involve 
yonr hero : or any nnfortnnate accident that was too good 
to be thrown away ; and it will be of nse. applied to any 
other person, who may be lost and evaporate in the course 
of the work, without the least damage to the composition. 

For the moral and allegory. These yon may extract out 
of the fabie afterwards at yoor lei.snre. Be sure yon strain. 
them sufficiently. 

For O.c Mar.nrrs 

For those of the hero, take all the best qualities yon can 
find in all the best celebrated heroc-s of antiquity ; if they 
Viill not be reduced to a consistency. Jay "em all on a heap 
ufK>n him. But be sure they are qualities which your 
jiatron would Ixj thouuht to have: *and to prevent any 
roi'-take which the world may be subject to. select from 
the alphabet tho-e cap.ita! letters that compose hi.s name, 
and set them at the head of a dedication before your 
fioem. However, do not absolutely observe ths; exact 
quantity of these virtues, it not Iveing determined whether 
or no it le nec-cs'-ary for the h'-ro of a jv>r-rn to be.- an honest 
man — ^For the u.udcr-charactcrs, gather them from Homer 
and Virgii. and chance the names aa occasion ‘crves. 

For ttA jj/cchmc-: 

Take of !>;;■; ic-s, male and female, as many as you can 
use. Separate them into two equal part', end keep .Jupiter 
in the mkidle. Let Juno put him in a ferment arid Wnus 
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mollify him. Romember on all occasions to make use of 
volatile Mercury. If jmu have need of devils, draw them 
out of Milton’s Paradise, and extract your spirits from 
Tasso. The use of these maehines is evident ; for since no 
epic poem can possibly subsist Muthout them, the visest 
way is to reserve them for your greatest necessities. When 
you cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from heaven, and the 
gods ivill do jmur business verj' readily. This is according 
to the direct prescription of Horace in his Art of Poetry. 
Nec Deus intersit,' nisi dignus vindice Nodus 
Incident — 

That is to say, a Poet should never call upon the gods for 
their assistance, but when he is in great perplexity. 

For the Descriflions 

For a Tempest. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and 
Boreas, and oast them together in one vei-se. Add to these 
of rain, lightning, and of thunder (the loudest you can) 
quanUim siifficit. jli.v your clouds and billows well together 
till they foam, and thicken your description here and there 
with a quicksand. Brew your tempest well in your head 
before you set it a-blowing. 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of images and 
descriptions from Homer’s Iliads, with a spice or two of 
"Virgil, and if there remain any overplus, you may lay 
them by for a skirmish. Season it well wth similes, and 
it will make an excellent battle. 

For a burning town. If such a description be necessary, 
because it is certain there is one in "Virgil, Old Troy is 
read}’’ burnt to your hands. But if you fear that would be 
thought borrowed, a chapter or two of the Theory of the 
Oonjlagration well circumstanced, and done into veme, will 
be a good succedaneum. 

As for similes and metaphors, they may be found all 
over the creation, the most ignorant may gather them, 
but the danger is in applying them. For this, advise with 
your bookseller. 

For the Language 

(I mean the Diction.) Here it will do well to be an 
imitator of Milton, for you’ll find it easier to imitate him 
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in tiiis liiau anything else. Hebraisms and Graecisms are 
to be found in him, vrithout the trouble of learning the 
languages. I teen* a painter vrho (Tike our poet) Lad no 
genius, make his danbings be thou^t original by setting 
them in the smoke ; yon may in the same manner give the 
venerable air of antiquity to your piece, by darkening it 
np and dcKm with Old English. With this you may he 
easily furnished upon, any occasion by the dictionary com- 
monly printed at the end of Chaucerl 

A. Pope. — The Guardian, 2so. 7S. 


AT oxFonn 

XoTECTG could have more of that melancholy vrhich 
once nsed^ to please me, than my last day's jonmey : for 
after haying passed throngh my favonrite woods in the 
forest, with a thousand reveries of past pleasures, I rid over 
hanging hills, whose tops were edged with groves, and whose 
feet watered with winkling rivets, listening to the falls of 
cataracts below, and the murmuring of the winds above : 
the gloomy verdure of Stonor sneceeded to these ; and then 
the shades of the evening overtook me. The moon rose in 
the clearest sky I ever saw, by whose solemn light I paced 
on slowly, without company, or any interruption to the 
Tange of my thoughts. About a mile before I reached 
Oxford, all the hells tolled in diSerent notes : the clocks 
of every college answered one another, and sounded forth 
(some in deeper, some a softer tone) that it was eleven at- 
night. AH this was no ill preparation to the life I hare 
led since, among those old walls, venerable galleries, stone 
porticoes, studious walks, and solitary scenes of the nni- 
verSTty. I wanted nothing but a black gown and a salary, 
to be as mere a book-worm as any there. I conform^ 
myself to the college hours, was rolled, up in books, lay in 
one of the most anc-ient. dnsly parts of the universi^. and 
wais as dead to the world as any hermit of the desert. If 
anything was alive or awake in me, it was a little vanity, 
such as cvea those good men used to entertain, when the 
monks of iheir oven oritr extolled their pietv and abstrac- 
tion, Por I found myself received with a sort of respect, 
which this idle part of mankind, the learned, pay to their 
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own species ; who are as considerable here, as the busy, 
the gay, and the ambitious are in your world. 

Indeed I was treated in such a manner, that I could not 
but sometimes ask myself in my mind, what college I was 
founder of, or what library I had built ? Methinks, I do 
very ill .to return to the world again, to leave the only 
place where I make a figure, and, from seeing myself seated 
with dignity on the most conspicuous shelves of a library, 
put m3'self into the abject posture of lying at a lady’s feet 
in St. James’s Square. 

1 will not deny, but that, like Alexander, in the midst of 
my glor3' I am wounded, and find myself a mere man. To 
tell 3’ou from whence the dart comes, is to no purpose, 
since neither of 3'ou will take the tender care to draw it 
out of m3'^ heart, and suck the poison with 3’our lips. 

A. Pope. — Letter to Mrs. Martha Blount ( 1716 ). 


THE COLONIZATION OF AMERICA 

It is not eas3' at this time to comprehend the impulse 
given to Europe b3' the discovery of America. It was not the 
gradual acquisition of some border territor3’, a province 
or a kingdom, that had been gained, but a new world that 
was now thrown open to the European. The races of 
animals, the mineral treasures, the vegetable forms, and 
the varied aspects of nature, man in the different phases 
of eivilization, filled the mind with eutirel3' neiv sets of 
ideas, that changed the habitual current of thought and 
stimulated it to indefinite conjecture. The eagerness to 
explore the wonderful secrets of the new hemisphere 
became so active that the principal cities of Spain were, in 
a manner, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one after 
another to take their chance upon the deep. It was a 
world of romance that was throivn open ; for, whatever 
might be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his 
return were tinged with a colouring of romance that stimu- 
lated still higher the sensitive fancies of his countr3'men, 
and nourished the chimerical sentiments of an age of 
chivalr3'. The3'' listened with attentive ears to tales of 
Amazons, which seemed to realize the classic legends 
of antiquit3’' ; to stories of Patagonian giants ; to flaming 
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pictures of an El Dorado where the sands sparkled with 
gems, and golden pebbles as large as birds’ eggs wero 
dragged in nets out of tho rivers. 

Yet that the adventurers were no impostors, but dupes, 
too eas3' dupes, of their own credulous fancies, is shown by 
the extra'vagant character of their enteqiriscs : bj' expedi- 
tions in search of the magical Fountain of Health, of the 
golden Temple of Doboyba, of the golden Sepulchres of 
Yenu ; for gold was ever floating before their distempered 
vision, and the name of Castilla del Oro (Golden Castile), 
the most unhealthy and unprofitable region of tho Isthmus, 
held out a bright promise to the unfortunate settler, who 
too frequently, instead of gold, found there only his grave. 

In this realm of enchantment all the accessories scr^'cd 
to maintain the illusion. The simple natives, with their 
defenceless bodies and rude weapons, were no match for 
the European warrior armed to the teeth in mail. The 
odds were as great as those found in any legend of chivalry, 
where the lance of the good knight overturned hundreds 
at a touch. The perils that lay in tho discoverer's path, 
and tho sufferings he had to sustain, wero scarcely inferior 
to those that beset the knight-errant. Hunger and thirst 
and fatigue, the deadly effluvia of tho morass with its swarms 
of venomous in.sccts, the cold of mountain .snow.s, and 
tho scorching sun of the tropics, these were the lot of every 
cavalier who came to seek his fortunes in the New World. 
It was the reality of romance. The life of tho Spani‘-h 
adventurer was one chapter more — and not tho le-ast 
remarkable — in the chronicles of knight-errantry. 

Tile character of the warrior took on somewhat of tho 
e.xnggcratcd colouring shed over his exploits. Proud and 
vaingloriou-;, swelk'd with lofty anticipations of his destiny 
and an invincible confidence in his own rc'ourtes, no 
danger could ajipal and no toil could tire him. The grc.ater 
the danger, indeed, the bicher the chanu ; for his soul 
revcniil in excitement, and the cntcrpri-e without jicril 
wniiteii that spur of romance which wa.s necessary to rou^e 
hi"* energies into action. Yet in the molives of action 
meaner influences were .■strangely niinelctl with the loftier, 
th*' tenipjml with the spiritual. Gold was tho incentive 
an<I the n-conijKm'e, and in the pur'-uit of it In'-’ intle.xible 
natuto rarely hesitatcsl .-is to the means. HLs courage was 
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sullied -with cruelty, the cruclt3'^ that flowed equallj' — 
strange as it nmj" seem — from his avarice and his religion ; 
religion as it was understood in that age — the religion of 
the Crusader. It was the convenient cloak for a multitude 
of sins, which covered them even from himself. . . . 

What a contrast did these children of Southern Europe 
present to the Anglo-Saxon races, who scattered themselves 
along the great northern division of the Western hemisphere 
Eor the principle of action with these latter was not 
avarice, nor the more sjiccious pretext of proseljdism ; but 
independence, — independence religious and political. Q’o 
secure this, the}' wore content to earn a bare subsistence 
bj' a life of frugahU' and toil. They asked nothing from 
the soil but the reasonable returns of their own labour. 
No golden \’isions threw a deceitful halo around their path, 
and beckoned them onwards through seas of blood to the 
subversion of an unoffending d.vnastj’. TIioj" were content 
witli the slow but steady progress of their social polity. 
TJioj' patiently endured the privations of the wilderness, 
uatcring the tree of libertj' with their tears and with tlio 
sweat of their brow, till it took deep root in the land and 
sent up its branches high towards the heavens, while 
the communities of the neighbouring continent, shooting 
up into the sudden splendours of a tropical vegetation, 
exhibited, even in their prime, the sure sj'mptoms of 
decay. 

It would seem to have been especially ordered hy Pro- 
vidence, that the dis'eoverj'^ of the two great divisions of 
the American hemisphere should fall to the two races best 
fitted to conquer and colonize them. Thus, the northern 
section was consigned to tho Anglo-Saxon race, whoso 
orderly, industrious habits found an ample field for 
development under its colder skies and on its more rugged 
soil', while the southern portion, with its rich tropical 
products and treasures of mineral wealth, held out tho 
most attractive bait to invite the enterprise of the Spaniard. 
How different might have been the result, if the bark of 
Columbus had taken a more northerly direction , as he at 
one time meditated, and landed its band of adventurers 
on the shores of -what is now Protestant America ! 

W. H. Pbescott. — Conquest of Peru. 
r. E. r. S 
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LOVE-LOCKS 

These love-locks or ear-locks in 'wiiieh too many of our 
nation have of late begun to glory, whatever they may 
seem to he in the eyes and judgements of many humourous,' 
singular, effeminate, ruffianly, vain-glorious, or time-serv- 
ing persons, who repute and deem them a very generous, 
necessary, beautiful, and comely ornament ; are yet not- 
withstanding but so many badges of infamy, effeminacy, 
vanity, singularity, pride, lasciviousness, and shame, in 
the eyes of God, and in the judgement of all godly Chris- 
tians, and grave or ci-vil men : yea, they are such unnatural, 
sinful, and unlaivful ornaments that it is altogether im- 
seemly and unlawful for any to nourish, use, or wear 
them. Lest this should seem a harsh, a false, or idle 
paradox to ruffians and such fantastic persons as are 
delighted in them, I will here propound some arguments 
and reasons to evince this true though strange and new 
couclusion. 

That (he Tiouriahing, using, or wearing of lochs or love- 
loclsa is utterly unseemly, odious, and unlawful unto Chris- 
tians ; and thus I prove it. 

First. That which had its birth, its source, and pedigree 
from the very devil himself, must nc^s be odious, 
unlawful, and' abominable unto Christians." 

But these oiu love-locks had their birth, their source, and 
pedigree from the very devil himself. 

Therefore they must needs be odious, nnlawful, and ahomin- 
able unto Christians. 

The hlajor must be yielded because no good thing can 
proceed from him who is all and only evil, both in himself 
and all his actions, as the devil is ; the ilinor I shall back 
and evidence, by the authority of TertuUiau who informs 
us that all things which are not of God are certaiuly the 
devil’s. But the wearing and nourishing of the love-locks 
is not from God (no, nor vet from any of his saints and 
children, with whom they were never in use as we can read 
of), therefore they must needs he from the devil. And 
that they were so indeed we have express authority of 
a learned, late, and reverend historian, who informs ns in 
express terms : That oxu sinister and unlovely love-locks 
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had their generation, birth, and j)edigree from the heathenish 
and idolatrous Virginians, who took their pattern from 
their devil Ookeus ; who usually appeared to them in the 
shape of a man, with a long black lock on the left side of 
his head, hanging down to his feet : so that if we will 
resolve the generation of our love-looks into their first and 
true original, the Virginian devil Ockeus will prove to be 
the natural father and inventor of them. 

W. Pbynne, — The Vnhveliness 
of Love-Lochs. 


THE SEA 

Ie we should respect persons, and be moved by authority, 
we have in this Ophirian navigation the pattern of two most 
worthy lungs, as two witnesses beyond exception, Jews 
and Gentiles conspiring ; we have reverend antiquity 
of Time, sanctity of social leagues, holiness of sacred 
designs, greatness of highest majesty, magnificence of 
brightest splendour, munificence of rarest bounty, wisdom 
of justest temper, provisions of maturest prudence ; all 
these in this expedition of Salomon proclaiming that there 
is no way by land alone to the top of human felicity (wherein 
Salomon also was a type of a greater), but as God hath 
combined the sea and land into one globe, so their joint com- 
bination and mutual assistance is necessary to secular happi- 
ness and glory. The sea covereth one-half of this patrimony 
of man, whereof God set him in possession when he said, 
Replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

And when the sea had, as it were, rebelled against 
rebellious man, so that all in whose nostrils was the breath 
of life, and all that was in the dry land died, yet then did it 
all that time endure the yoke of man in that first of ships, 
the ark of Noah ; and soon after, the goad also, when God 
renewed the former covenant, and imposed the fear and 
dread of man upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth and 
upon all the fishes of the sea. 

Thus should man at once lose half his inheritance if 
the art of navigation did not enable him to manage this 
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untamed beast, and with the bridle of the winds and saddle 
of his shipping to make him serviceable. Xow for the 
services of the sea, the5' are innumerable : it is the great 
purveyer of the world’s commodities to our use, conveyer 
of the exc^s of rivers, uniter by traffic of all nations ; it 
presents the eye with the diversified colours and motions, 
and is, as it were with rich brooches, adorned with various 
islands : it is an open field for merchandise in peace ; a 
pitched field for the most dreadful fights of war ; jdelds 
diversity of fish and fowl for diet, materials for wealth, 
medicine for health, simple for medicines, pearls and other 
jewels for ornament, amber and ambergrise for delight, 
the wonders of the Lord in the deep for instruction, variety 
of creatures for use, multiplicity of natures for contempla- 
tion, diversity of accidents for admiration, eompendiousness 
to the way, to fuU bodies healthful evacuation, to the thirsty 
earth fertile moisture, to distant friends pleasant meeting, 
to weary persons delightful refreshing, to studious and 
religious minds a map of knowledge, mystery of temperance, 
exercise of continence, school of prayer, meditation, devo- 
tion, and sobriety; reffige to the distressed, portage to the 
merchant, passage to the traveller, customs to the prince, 
springs, lakes, rivers, to the earth ; it hath on it tempests 
and cahns to chastise the sins, to exercise the faith, of 
seamen ; manifold affections in itself, to affect and stupefy 
the subtlest philosopher ; sustaineth movable fortresses 
for the soldier ; maintaineth (as in our island) a wall of 
defence and watery garrison to guard the state ; entertains 
the sun with vapours, the moon with obsequiousness, the 
stars also -nith a natural looking-glass, the sky with clouds, 
the air with temperateaess, the soil with suppleness, the 
rivers with tides, the hills with moisture, the valleys with 
fertility ; containeth most diversified matter for meteors, 
most multiform shapes, most various, numerous kinds, 
most immense, difformed, deformed, unformed monsters ; 
once (for why should I longer detain yon ?) the sea yields 
action to the body, meditation to the mind, the world 
to the world, all pa^ thereof to each part, by this art of 
arts, navigation. 

S. PuECEAS . — His Pilgrimage. 
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i:nTArus 

Ax opifnpli K Ixil a kiiul of cpigrain only applied (o 
flic report of the dead ppr--on’-- ertiite and depreo, or of hi^ 
other good or had parl-s, to lii*. oonnnendniion or rejiroaeh. 
and i*? an in'-eription such as a man may conimorlion-'ly 
write or engrave upon a tomb in few verses, pithy, quick 
.and FentonlioiN, for the pa<-cer-hy to peruke and judge 
upon without any long tnrrinnre. .‘'o ns if to exceed the 
mc.aj.nro of an epigram, it. is then (if the verse he corre- 
spondent) rather an elegy than an epitaph, which error 
niiiny of these bastard rhymers commit, because they be 
not iennusl. nor (ns we are wont to .say) craft masters, for 
they make long and tcdiou.s di.scourscs .and write them in 
large tables to be hanged up in churches and chancels 
over the tombs of great men and others, which he .so 
e.seecding long as one must have half a dny’.s leisure to 
rend one of them, and must beenllcrl awaj" before he come 
half to the end. or el.se bo locked into the church by the 
.sexton, as 1 myFclf was onceservofl rending an epitaph in 
n certain cathedral church of England. They be ignorant 
of poesy that call such long talcs by the name of 
epitaphs ; they might bettor call them elegies, ns I said 
before, and then ought neither to be engraven nor hanged 
up in tahlc.s I have seen them nevertheless upon many 
honourable tombs of these late timc.s erected, which do 
rather disgrace than honour either the matter or maker. 

G. PcTTEXiiAM. — The Arte of English Pocsic. 


THE COVETOUS MAX’S CARE 

Believe mo, tire times arc hard and dangerous ; charity 
is grown cold, and friends imcomfortablc ; an empty 
])ur.so is full of sorrow, and hollow bags make a heavy heart. 
Poverty is a civil pe.stilencc, • which frights away both 
friends and kindred, and leaves us to a ‘ Lord have jncrcy 
upon us’. It is a sickness verj’’ catching and infectious, 
and more commonly abhorred than cured. The best 
antidote against it is Angelica and Providence, and the best 
cordial in Aurum potable. Gold-taking fasting is an 
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apjjroved sovereign. Itebts are ill-Immonrs, and turn at 
la.=t to dangerous obstruetions. Lending is a mere con- 
sumptiou of the radical hnmornr, ■which if consumed, 
brings a patient to nothing. Let others trust to courtiers’ 
promises, to friends'' performances, to princes’ favours ; 
give me a toy called Gold ; give me a thing caBed Moaey. 
O blessed ilammon, how extremely sweet is thy all-com- 
manding presence to my thriving sonL In banishment thou 
art my dear companion. In captivity thou art myprecions 
ransom. In tronble and vexation thou art. my dainty 
rest. In sickness thou art my health ; in grief my only 
ioj" ; in al! extremity my only trust. Virtue must vail to 
thee ; nay, Grace itself, not relished •with thy sweetness, 
would even displease the righteous palates of the sons 
of men. Come then, my soul, advise, contrive, projec-t : go, 
compass sea and land ; leave no exploit untried, no path 
nntrod, no time unspent ; aSord thine eyes no sleep, thy 
head no rest : neglect thy ravenous belly, unclothe thy 
back ; deceive, betray, swear and forswear, to eompa.s3 
such a friend. If thou be base in birth, it will mate thee 
honourable ; if weak in power it -will make thee formidable. 
Are thy friends few ? 'twill make them numerous. Is 
thy cause bad 1 ’tw21 gain thee advocates. True wisdom 
i? an excellent help, in case it bend this way ; and learn- 
ing is a genteel ornament, if not too chargeable; yet, 
hj* your leave, they are but estates for term of life; but 
cverla-sting Gold- if well advantaged, will not only bless 
thy days but thy surviving cfaildrea from generation to 
generation. Come, come, let others fill their brains 'with 
dear-bought -^rit, turn their x>€nce into expenseful charity, 
and .store their bosoms -with nnproStable piety ; let therm 
lose all to save their imaginary consciences, and beggar them- 
.=^lv€±; at home to be thought honest abroad : fill thou thy 
bags and bams, and lay up for many years and take thy rest. 

Ili! Curse 

Lul, O my soul, what follows wormds my heart and 
strikes me on my knees. 

Luke xii. 20 

Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be rc-quired of thee. 

F- Qc a ' p . i .ti s . — Boanerges and Barnabas. 
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Tin; fASTij; or x’not.riio 

Towauds the close of day, the road wotind into a deep 
valley. IMotmlaiiiK. whose shatrcy sfeops npjwared to be 
inaceessihle, nhnost siirrmnidotl i(. To the east, a vista 
ojiened, and exhibited the Apemiino.s in tlicir darkest 
homirs : and tlie lonj; per-jM'ctivo of retiring snniimts 
rising over each other, tficir ridges clothed with pines, 
e.xhibited u stronger image of grandeur than any that 
Kinily had yet seen. Tlie sun had just sunk lielow the top 
of tlie niountains rlie was tlesecnding, wliosc long shadow 
stietelied athwart tlie valley ; but his sloping rays, shoot- 
ing through an opening of the clitTs, louclied with a yellow 
gleam the summits of flu* forest that hung upon the opjiosifo 
steeps, and .streamed m full sjilendour upon tlui towcr.s and 
hattlements of a ensile tlint spread its extensive ramjiarts 
along flic brow of a precipice above. The sjdendour of 
these illumined objects was heightened by the contrasted 
s'lmdo wliich invoivcsl tho valley below. 

‘There', said Jlontoni, speaking for flic first time in 
several hour.s, ‘ is Udolpho.’ 

Kinily gazi'd with melancholy awe upon the castle 
which siie understood to lie ^^ontoni’8 ; for, though it was 
now lighted up by tho setting sun, tho Gothic greatness 
of its features, ami its uiouldenng walls of dark -grey stone, 
rendered it a gloomy and sublime object. As she gazed, 
the light (lied away on its walls, leaving a melancholy 
purple tint, which spread deeper and deeper, as the tin'll 
vapour crept up file mountain, while tho battlonicnls 
above were still tipped with splendour. From those, too, 
tho rays soon faded, and the whole edifice was invested 
with the solemn duskiness of evening. Silent, lonely, and 
sublime, it seemed to stand the sov'creign of tho scene, and 
to frown defiance on nil who dared to invade its solitarj- 
reign. As the twilight deepened, its features became more 
awTul in obscurity, and Emily continued to gaze, till its 
clustering towers were alone seen rising over tho tops of 
tho woods, beneath whose thick shade tho carriages soon 
after began to ascend. 

Tho extent and darkness of those tall woods awakened 
terrific images in licr mind, and slio almost expected to sec 
banditti start up from under the trees. At length tlie 
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carriages emerged upon a heathy rock, and soon after 
reached the castle gates, where the deep tone of the portal 
bell, which was struck upon to give notice of their arrival, 
increased the fearfol emotions that had assailed Emily. 
While they waited till the servant within should come to 
open the gates, she anxiously surveyed the edifice ; hut the 
gloom that overspread it. allowed her to distinguish little 
more than a part of its outline, with the massy walls of the 
ramparts, and to know that it was vast, ancient, and 
dreary. From the parts she saw. she judged of the heavy 
strength and extent of the whole. The gateway before her. 
leading into the courts, was of gigantic size, and wa"; 
defended by two roimd towers, crowned by overhanging 
turrets, embattled, where instead of banners, now waved 
long grass and wild plants, that had taken root amongst 
the mouldering stones, and which seemed to sigh, as the 
breeze roUed past, over the desolation around them. The 
towers were united by a curtain, pierced and embattled 
also, below which appeared the pointed arch of a huge 
portcullis, surmounting the gates. From these, the waU.s 
of the ramparts extended to other towers, overlooking the 
precipice, whose shattered outline, appearing on a gleam 
that lingered in the west, told of the ravages of war. Beyond 
these, all was lost in the obscurity of evening. 

Axx P.ADCirrrE. — T/ie 2Ii/sferies of XJddIplio. 

THE SCEEE^^>E^ OF ‘ THE EEVEXGE ’ 

Am. the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now silent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men 
slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In the beginning 
of the fight she had hut one hundred free from sickness, 
and fourscore and ten sick, laid in hold upon the ballast. 
A small troop to man such a ship, and a weak garrison to 
resi.st so mighty an army. By those hundred all was sus- 
tained, the volleys, boardings, and caterings of fifteen .ships 
of war, besides those which heat her at large. On the con- 
trary, the Spanish were always supplied with soldiers 
brought from every squadron : all manner of arms and 
powder at wfll. TJnto ours there remained no comfort at 
all. no hope, no supply either of ships, men, or weapons : 
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the masts all beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, 
her upper work altogether rased, and in cfiect evened she 
was with the water, but the very foundation or bottom of 
a ship, nothing being left overhead either for fight or 
defence. Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and 
unable an}’' longer to make resistance, having endured in 
this fifteen hours’ fight the assault of fifteen several 
Armadoes, all by turns aboard him, and by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great artillery, besides many assaults 
and entries; and that himself and the ship must needs 
be possessed by the enemy, who were now all cast in a ring 
round about him ; the Revenge not able to move one way 
or other, but as she was moved with the waves and billov/ 
of the sea : commanded the Master-gunner, whom he 
knew to be a most resolute man, to spht and smk the ship ; 
that thereby nothing might remain of gloi}’^ or victory to 
the Spaniards, seeing in so many hours’ fight, and with 
so great a navy they were not able to take her, having 
had fifteen hours’ time, fifteen thousand men, and fifty 
and three sail of mcn-of-war to perform it withal : and 
persuaded the company, or as many as he could induce, to 
yield themselves unto God, and to the mercy of none else ; 
but as they had like valiant resolute men repulsed so many 
enemies, the}- should not now shorten the honour of their 
nation, by prolonging their own lives for a few hours, or 
a few days. The Master-gunner readily condescended, and 
divers others ; but the Captain and the Master were of 
another opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have care 
of them : alleging that the Spaniard would be as ready to 
enteilaui a composition as they were willing to offer the 
same : and that there being divers sufficient and valiant 
men yet living, and uhose wounds were not mortal, they 
might do their country and prmce acceptable service here- 
after. And (that -where Sir Richard had alleged that the 
Spaniards should never glorj' to have taken one ship of 
Her Majesty’s seeing that they had so long and so notably 
defended themselves) they answered, that the ship had six 
foot water in hold, three shot under water, which -nere 
bO weakly stopped as with the first working of the sea she 
must needs sink, and was besides so crushed and bruised as 
she could never be removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir Richard 
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refusing to hearken to anv of those reasons, the blaster of 
the Bevmge. (while the Captain wan unto him the greater 
party) was coaroyed aboard the General, Don Alonso 
Bassan. "Who finding none over hasty to enter the Revenge 
agam. doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown them 
np and himself, and perceiving by the report of the Master 
of the Revenge his dangerous disposition : yielded that all 
their lives should be saved, the company sent for England, 
and the better sort- to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear, and in the mean season to be free from 
gaOey or imprisonment. To this he so ranch the rather con- 
descended as well, as I have said, for fear of further loss 
and mischief to themselves, as also for the desire he had to 
recover Sir Richard Grenville : whom for his notable valour 
he seemed greatly to honour and admire. 

Sm W. RiiEGH. — A Report of the T ruth of the fight 
abonii (he lele? of Azores (hi? laet Summer 
heiicixl the Revenge, one of Her Zlajeelfie Ship?, 
and an Armada of the King of Spain. 


me JACEV 

If further reason be required of the continuance of this 
boundless ambition in mortal men than a desire of fame, 
we may say that the lungs and princes of the world have 
always laid before them the actions, not the ends, of those 
great ones, they being transported with the glory ox the 
one, and never minding the misery of the other, till it seized 
upon tbem. They neglect the advice of God while they 
hope to live, but when death cometh they believe what it 
telLs them- Death without .^peaking a word persuades what 
God with his promL=cs and threats cannot, though the 
one hateth and destrojeth man. whereas the other made 
and loveth him. * I have considered (saj's Solomon) ‘ all 
works that are done nndev the sun. and behold all is vanity, 
and vesation of spirit." Who believes this till death 
heat it into us : ... Death alone can make man know 
himself, show the proud and insolent that he is but abject, 
and can make him hate hi? forepassed happinass : the 
rich man he proves a naked beggar, which hath interest 
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in notliing bufc the gravel that fills his mouth : and when 
he holds his glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, 
they see and acknowledge their own deformit 3 ' and rotten- 
ness. 0 eloquent, just and mighty death, whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
presumed, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou hast cast out of the world and despised : 
thou hast drawn together all tlie extravagant greatness, 
all the pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and covered all 
over with two narrow words : Hie jacct. 

Sir W. Ralegh. — The History of the World. 


THE GOOD DUKE AKD THE ARTS 

The high and puissant Prince, Philip ‘ the Good ’, 
Duke of Burgundy, Luxemburg, and Brabant, Earl of 
Holland and Zealand, Lord of Friesland, Count of Flandem, 
Artois, and Hainault, Lord of Salins and Mackljn — was 
versatile. 

Ho could fight as well as any king going ; and he could 
lie as well as any except the King of France. Ho was 
a mighty hunter, and could read and vTite. His tastes 
were wide and ardent. He loved jewels like a rvoinan, and 
gorgeous apparel. Ho dearly loved maids of honour, and 
paintings generally ; in proof of which he ennobled Jan 
Van Ejmk He had also a particular fancy for giants, 
dwarfs, and Turks ; these last he had ever about him, 
turbaned, and blazing with jewels. His agents inveigled 
them from Istamboul with fair promises : but the moment 
he had got them he baptized them bj'' brute force in a 
large tub ; and, this done, let them squat with their faces 
towards Mecca, and invoke Mahound as much as thej' 
pleased, laughing in his sleeve at their simiflicity in fancy- 
ing they were still infidels. He had lions in cages, and fleet 
leopards trained Orientals to run down hares and deer. 
In short, he relished all rarities, except humdrum ^^rtues. 
For anything singularly pretty, or diabolicallj’- uglj% this 
was .your customer. The best of him was, he was open- 
handed to the poor : and the next best was. he fostered 
the arts in earnest : whereof he now gave a signal proof. 
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He offered prizes for the best specimens of ‘ orfevrerie ’ 
in two kinds, religious and secular ; item for the best 
paintings in white of egg, oils, and tempera ; these to he 
on panel, silk, or metal as the artists chose : item for the 
best tran.=parent painting on glass : item for the hest 
illuminating and border-painting on vellum : item for the 
fairest %vriting on vellum. The Burgomasters of the several 
towns were commanded to aid all the poorer competitors 
by receiving their specimens and sending them with due 
care to Rotterdam at the expense of their several burghs. 
IVhen this was cried hj' the bellman through the streets of 
Tergou, a thousand mouths opened, and one heart beat — 
Gerard’s. He told his family he should trj' for two of those 
prizes. They stared in silence, for their breath was gone 
at his conceit and audacity : but one horrid laugh ex- 
ploded on the floor like a petard. Gerard looked down, 
and there was the dwarf, whose very whisper was a bassoon, 
slit and fanged from ear to ear at his expense, and laughing 
like a lion. Nature relenting at having made Giles so small, 
had given him as a set-off the biggest voice on record- He 
was like those stunted wide-mouthed pieces of ordnance 
we see on fortifications ; they are more like a flower-pot 
than a cannon ; hut oAs tjun'pana how they bellow ! 

Gerard turned red with anger, the more so as the others 
began to titter. White Catherine saw, and a pink tinge 
pi-st perceptible came to her cheek. She said softly, ‘ "Vl^y 
do you laugh 1 Is it because he is our brother you think 
he cannot be capable? Yes, Gerard, try with the rest. 
Many say you are skilful ; and mother and I 'tvill praj- the 
Tirgin to guide your hand.’ 

‘ Thank you, little Kate. You shall pray to our Lady, 
and our mother shall buy vellum and the colours to 
illuminate with.’ 

* What will they cost ? ’ 

‘ Tw'o gold crowns ’ (about three shillings and fourpence 
English monev'). 

‘ What ? ’ screamed the housewife ; ‘ when the bushel 
of rye costs but a groat ! What ! me spend a month’s 
meal and meat and fire on such vanity as that ; the light- 
ning from Heaven would fall on me, and my children would 
all he beggars,’ 

‘ Mother I ’ sighed little Catherine, imploringly. 
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‘ Oh ! it is in vain, Kate,’ said Gerard, \vith a sigh. 
‘ I shall have to give it np, or ask the dame Van Ej'ck. 
She vonid give it me, but I think shame to be for ever 
taking from her.’ 

‘ It is not her affair,’ said Catherine, very sharply ; ‘ what 
has she to do coming between me and m3* son ? ’ And she 
left the room with a red face. Little Catherine smiled. 
Presently the housewife returned with a gracious, affection- 
ate air, and the two little gold pieces in her hand. 

‘ There, sweetheart,’ said she, ‘ 3^11 won't have to trouble 
dame or demoiselle for two paltry- crowns.’ 

C. Reads. — A Good Fight. 


POETRY AND PAINTING 

Poetry having a more extensive power than our art, 
exerts its mfluence over almost all the passions ; among 
those ma3' he reckoned one of our most prevalent dis- 
positions, anxiety' for the future. Poetry operates b3* raising 
our cririosit3’’, engaging the mind b3^ degrees to take an 
interest in the event, keeping that event suspended, and 
snrprisrng at last with an unexpected catastrophe. 

The painter's art is more confined, and has nothing that 
corresponds wrth, or perhaps is equivalent to, this power 
and advantage of leading the mind on, till attention is 
totall3' engaged. WTiat is done b3' painting, must be done 
at one blow ; crrriosity has received at once all the satis- 
faction it carr ever have. There are, however, other 
intellectual qualities and dispositions which the painter 
can satisf3' and aflfect as powerful^ as the poet : among 
tliose we mar'- reckon our love of novelty, variet3’-, and 
corrtrast ; these qualities, on examination, will be found 
to refer to a certain activitr* and restlessness which has 
a pleasure and delight in being exercised and put in motion. 
Art therefore onl3’ administers to those wants and desires 
of the mind. 

It requires -no long disquisition to show that the dis- 
positions which I have stated actualh'- subsist in the human 
mind. Variety reanimates the attention, which is apt to 
languish under a continual sameness. Kovelty makes 
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s Eioie forcible impression on the mind than can be made 
bv the representation of -nhat vre have often seen before ; 
and contrasts rouse the power of comparison by opposition. 
All this is obvions : but. on the other hand, it must he 
remembered, that the mind, thongh an ac-tive principle, 
has likewise a disposition to indolence ; and though it 
loves eserche. loves it only to a certain degree, beyond 
which it is very unwilling to be led or driven ; the pursuit 
therefore of novelty and variety may be carried, to esrcess. 
'When variety entirely destroys the xjleasnre proceeding 
from uniformity and. repetition, and when novelty counter- 
acts and shots out the pleasure arising from old habits 
and customs, ths3' oppose too much the indolence of our 
disposition : the mind therefore can bear with pleasure 
but a small portion of noveltj' at a time. The main part 
of the work most be in the mode to which we have been 
used. An aSection to old habits and customs I take to be 
the predominant disposition of the mind, and novelty' 
comes a-S an eseeption ; where all Is novelty’, the attention, 
the evercLse of the mind is too violent. Contrast, in ths 
.same manner, when it esceeeLs certain limits, is as dis- 
agreeable as a violent and perpetual opposition ; it gives 
to the senses, in their progres-s, a more sudden change- thau 
thej' can bear with pleasure. 

It is then apparent, that tho^e qualities, however thev' 
contribute to the perfection of art, when kept within 
certain bounds, if ther- are carried to excess, become 
defects, and require corxectioa : a work coasequeatb' wU! 
not proceed better and better as it is more varied ; variets* 
can never be the ground-work and principle of the per- 
formance — it must be only employed to rec-reate and 
relieve. 

.Sek J. Beykolds. — EvjyjUTffe. 


AT nous AS^D >'OT AT liOilE 

Is this manner entertained I myself til! I arrived st 
Smith's ; and there the fellows set down their gay burden. 
Off went their hats ; Will ready at hand in a new liverv' ; 
irp V. ent the head ; out rushed my honour ; the w oman 
behind the counter a!! in flutters, respect and fear giving 
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due solemnity to her features, and her knees, I doubt not, 
knocking against the inside of her wainscot fence. 

Your servant, madam — ^\Vill, let the fellows move to 
some distance, and Avait. 

You have a young lady lodges here ; Miss Harlowe, 
madam : Is she above ? 

Sir, sir, and please your honour : [the woman is struck 
with my figure, thought I] Miss Harlowe, sir ' There is, 
indeed, such a young lady lodges hei’e — But, but 

But what, madam ? — 1 must see her. — One pair of stairs, 
is it not 1 — Don’t trouble j'ourself — I shall find her apart- 
ment. And AA-as making toAvards the stairs. 

Sir, sir, the lady, the ladj'^ is not at home — she is abroad 
— she is in the country 

In the country ! Not at home ! — Impossible ! You aauII 
not pass this stoiy upon me, good Avoman. I must see her. 
I have business of life and death Avith her. 

Indeed, sir, the lady is not at home ! Indeed, sir, she 
is abroad ! 

She then rung a bell : John, cried she, pray, step doAvn ! 
— Indeed, sir, the lady is not at home. 

Down came John, the goodman of the house, Avhen 
I expected one of his journeymen, b3' her saucj' fami- 
liarity. 

My dear, said she, the gentleman AA’ill not behove Miss 
HarloAve is abroad. 

John boAA'ed to mj' fine clothes ; Your servant, sir, — 
indeed the lady is abroad. She Avent out of toAim this 
morning bj' six o’clock — ^into the countr3' — b3' the doctor’s 
advice. . . . 

When I came into the shop, seeing no chair or stool, 
I Avent behind the compter, and sat doAAm under an arched 
kind of canopy of carved Avork, which these proud traders, 
emulating the royal niche- fitters, often give themselves, 
AA’hile a joint-stool, perhaps, serves those bj' Avhom the5' 
get their bread ; such is the dignit3' of trade in this mer- 
cantile nation ! 

I looked about me, and above me ; and told them I Avas 
very proud of m3' seat ; asking, if John Avere ever permitted 
to fill this superb niche ? 

Perhaps he AV'as, he said, A’ery surlil3'. 

That is it that makes thee look so like a statue, man. 
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I wonder what business a man Las for such fine teeth, 
and so fine a mouth, ns Sir Charles Grandison might boast 
of, were ho vain. 

In his aspect there is something great and noble, that 
shows him to bo of rank. Were Icings to bo chosen for 
beauty and majcst 3 ’ of person, Sir Charles Grandison 

would have few competitors. Hisc.ye Indeed, my Lucy, 

his eye shows, if possible, more of sparkling intelligence 
than that of his sister 

Now, praj’, be qiiiet, mj' dear uncle Selbj' ! What is 
beauty in a man to me ? You all know that I never 
thought bcautj’’ a qualification in a man. 

And j’ct, this grandeur in his person and air is accom- 
panied ndth so much ease and freedom of manners, as 
engages one’s love with one’s reverence. His good breeding 
renders him very accessible. His sister saj^s, he is alwaj's 
the first to break through the restraints and to banish the 
diffidences, that will generally attend persons on a quite 
new acquaintance. Ho may ; for ho is sure of being 
acceptable in whatever ho does or says. . . . 

The good sense of this real fine gentleman is not, as 
I can find, rusted over bt' sourness, by moroseness : ho 
is above quarrelling with the world for trifles ; but he is 
still more above making such compliances with it, as 
would impeach either his honour or conscience. Once 
hLss Gr.andison, speaking of her brother, said, Mj' brother 
is valued by those who know him best, not so much for being 
a handsome man ; not so much for his birth and fortune ; 
not for this or that single worthiness ; as for being, in the 
great and yet comprehensive sense of the word, a good 
man. And at another lime she said, that he lived to him- 
self, and to his own heart ; and though he bad the happi- 
ness to please everybodj’’, yet ho made the judgement or 
apjprobation of the world matter but of second consideration. 
In a word, added she. Sir Charles Grandison, my bi other 
(and when she looks proud, it is when she saj^s, my brother), 
is not to be misled either bj’ false glorj’’, or false shame, 
which ho calls. The great snares of virtue. 

What a man is this, so to act 1 — ^What a woman is this, 
so to distinguish her brother’s excellences ! 

S. Richardsox. — Sir Charles Grandison. 
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IlICHAEDSO^■■S SEtF-POR’raAITUEE 
I GO through the Park once or tAnce a -sveek to my little 
retirement, hut I uill for a week together he in it every 
clay three or four hours, at your command, till you tell 
me j’ou have seen a person who answers to this description, 
namely, short ; rather plump than emaciated, notuith- 
standing his complaints ; about five feet five inches ; 
fair wig ; lightish cloth coat, all black besides ; one hand 
generally in his bosom, the other a cane in it. uhich he 
leans upon under the skirts of his coat usually, that it may 
iraperceptiblj- serve him as a support when attacked by 
sudden tremors or startings, and dizziness, wliich too fre- 
quently attack him, but, thank God, not so often as 
formerly ; looking directly fore-right, as passers-by would 
imagine, but observing all that stirs on either hand of him 
■without moving his short neck ; hardly ever turning hack ; 
of a light brown complexion ; teeth not yet failing him ; 
sraoothish-faccd and ruddj'-cheeked ; at some times looking 
to be about sixty-five, at other times much younger ; 
a regular even pace, stealing away ground rather than 
seeming to rid it ; a grey eye, too often overclouded by 
mistiness from the head ; bj* chance lively ; very lively 
it will be if he have hope of seeing a lady Vliom he loves 
and honours : liis oxc ahvays on the ladie.s ; if they have 
vorj' large hoops, he looks down and supercilious, and as 
if he would be thought rvise, but perhaps the sillier for 
that ; as he approachc.'^ a lady, his eye is never fixed first 
upon her face, but upon her feet, and thence he raises it 
up pretty quickly fora dull eye ; and one would think (if ue 
thought him at all uorthy of observ.ation) that from her 
air and (the last beheld) her face, he sct.s her do\m in his 
mind as so or eo, and then passes on to the next object he 
meets, only then looking back if he greatly likes or dislikes, 
as if he would sec if the lady appear to be all of a ])iecc, 
in the one light or in the other. Are these marks distinct 
enough, if you arc resolved to keep all the ndv.antagcs you 
set out uithi And from this odd, this grotesque figure, 
think 3'ou, madam, that you have nnj-thing to ajjprehcnd ? 
.\nything that will not rather promote than check your 
mirth I I dare l>o bold to say (and allow it too) that you 
"ould rather .sw this figure than any other you ever sav, 
'■ver yon slioultl find vour,-elf graver than yon vMi 

's. Ilir-Hsr.nsov . — LrlUr in Rrd'^shnigh. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF EIZZIO 

The low birtli and indigent condition of this man placed 
him in a station in which ho ought naturally to have 
reniained unknown to posterity. But what fortune called 
him to act and to suffer in Scotland, obliges history to 
descend from its dignity, and to record Ins adventures. 
Ho was the son of a musician in Turin, and having accom- 
panied the Piedmontese ambassador into Scotland, gained 
admission into the queen’s family by his skill in music. 
As his dependent condition had taught him suppleness of 
spirit, and insinuating manners, he quickh' crept into 
the queen’s favour; and her French secretary happening 
to return at that time into his own countrj', was preferred 
by her to that office. He now began to make a figure 
in court, and to appear as a man of consequence. The 
whole train of suitors and expectants, who have an extreme 
sagacity in discovering the paths which lead most directly 
to success, applied to him. His recommendations wore 
observed to have great influence over the queen, and ho 
grow to be considered not only ns a favourite, but as 
a minister. Nor was Rizzio careful to abate that env}’’ 
which alw'ays attends such an extraordinary and rapid 
change of fortune. He studied, on the contrarj% to display 
the whole extent of his favour. Ho affected to talk often 
and familiarlj' wdth the queen m public. He equalled the 
greatest and most opulent subjects, in richness of dress 
and in the number of his attendants. He discovered, in 
all his behaviour, that assuming insolence, with which 
unmerited prosperity inspires an ignoble mind. It was 
with the utmost indignation that the nobles beheld the 
power, it was with the utmost difficulty that they tolerated 
the arrogance, of this unworthy minion. Even in the queen’s 
presence they could not forbear treating him with marks 
of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant power alone 
which exasperated the Scots. They considered him, and 
not without reason, as a dangerous enemy to the Pro- 
testant religion, and suspected that he held, for this purpose, 
a secret correspondence with the court of Rome. ... 

Nothing now remained but to concert the plan of opera- 
tion, to choose the actors, and to assign them their parts in 
perpetuating this detestable crime. Every circumstance 
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here paints and characterizes the manners and men of 
that age. and fills ns Tvith horror at hoth. The place 
chosen^for committing sneh a de^ Tras the queen’s bed- 
chamber. Though ilaiy was now in the sixth month of her 
pre^ancy. and though Kizzio might have been seized 
elsewhere without any difficulty, the Idng pitched upon 
this place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleasure 
of reproaching Rizzio with his crimes before the queen s 
face. The earl of Morton, the lord high chancellor of the 
hinsdom. undertook to direct an enterprise, carried on in 
defiance of aU the laws, of which he was bonnd to he the 
guardian. The lord Ruthven, who had been confined to 
his bed for three months by a very dangerous distemper, 
and who was still so feeble that he could hardly walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was entrusted with 
the executive part. . . . 

On the ninth of ilareh, !iIorton entered the court of the 
palace with an hrmdred and sixty men ; and without noiK, 
or meeting with any resistance, seized all the gates. "While 
the queen was at supper with the countess of Argyle. 
Rizzio, and a few other persons, the king suddenly entered 
the apartment by a private passage. At his back was 
Ruthven. clad in complete armour, and with that ghastly 
and horrid look which long sickness had given him. Three 
or four of his most- trusty accomplices followed him. Such 
an unusual appearance alarmed those who were pr^nt. 
Rizzio instantly apprehendc-d that he was the victim at 
whom the blow was aimed; and in the utmost consternation 
retired behind the queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping 
that the reverence due to her person might prove some 
protection to him. The conspirators had proceeded too 
far to be restrained fay any consideration of that kind, 
lumbers of armed men rushed into the chamber. Ruthven 
drew his dagger, and with a furious mien and voice com- 
manded Rizzio to leave a place of which he was unworthy, 
and which he had occupied too long. Mary employed tears, 
and entreaties, and threatenings. to save her favourite- 
Rut, notwithstanding aU these, he was tom from her by 
violence, and before he could be dragge-d through the next 
apartment, the rage of his enemies pnt an end to his life, 
piercing his body with fifty-six wounds. 

W'. Roeeetsox. — HUlory of Scotland. 
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IN UTOPIA 

There where all things be common to every man, it is 
not to be doubted that any man shall lack an3dhing neces- 
sary for his private uses, so that the common store houses 
and bams be sufficiently stored. For there nothing is 
distributed after a niggish sort, neither there is any poor 
man or beggar. And though no man have anything, yet 
every man is rich. For what can be more rich than to live 
joyfullj'- and merrily without all grief and pensiveness ; 
not caring for his oum living, nor vexed or troubled with 
his wife’s importunate complaints, not dreading povert3>- 
to his son, nor sorrowing for his daughter’s dowry 1 Yea, 
they take no care at aU for the hving and wealth of them- 
selves and all theirs ; of their nives, their children, their 
nephews, their children’s children, and all the succession 
that ever shall follow in their posterity. And jmt, besides 
this, there is no less promsion for them that were once 
labourers, and be now weak and impotent, than for them 
that do now labour and take pain. 

Here now would I see if any man dare be so bold as to 
compare nith this equity' the justice of other nations. 
Among whom, I forsake God, if I can find anj' sign or 
token of equity and justice. For what justice is this, that 
a rich goldsmith or an usurer, or, to be short, any of them, 
which either do nothing at all , or else that which thej' do 
is such that it is not very pleasant to the commonwealth ; 
should have a pleasant and a -wealthy living, either hy 
idleness or by unnecessary business ? when in the mean- 
time poor labourers, carters, ironsmiths, carpenters, and 
ploughmen, by so great and continual toil as drawing 
and bearing beasts be scant able to sustain; and again 
so' necessary toil that without it no commonwealth were 
able to continue and endure one j'ear ; do j'et get so hard 
and poor a living, and live so wretched and miserable 
a fife, that the state and condition of the labouring beasts 
niay^ seem much better and wealthier. For the\’ be not put 
to so continual labour, nor their living is not much worse, 
j-ea, to them much pleasanter ; taking no thought in the 
mean season for the time to come. But these siUy poor 
wTCtches be present^ tormented with barren and unfruit- 
ful labour. And the remembrance of their poor indigent 
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and beggarly old age killeth them up. For their daily 
wages is^o little that it will not suffice for the same day ; 
much less it yieldeth any overplus that may daily be laid 
up for the relief of old age. 

Is not this an unjust and an unkind public weal which 
giveth great fees and rewards to gentlemen, as they call 
them, and to goldsmiths, and to such other, which be either 
idle persons or else only flatterers, and devisers of vain 
pleasures ; and, of the contrary part, maketh no gentle 
provision for poor ploughmen, colliers, labourers, carters, 
ironsmiths. and carpenters ; without whom no common- 
wealth can continue ? But when it bath abused the 
labours of their lusty and flowering age. at the last, when 
they be oppressed with old age and sickness, being needy, 
poor, and indigent of all things ; then, forgetting their so 
many painful watchings, not remembering their so many 
and so great benefits, recompenseth and acquiteth them 
most unkindly with miserable death. And yet besides 
this the rich men not only by private fraud but also by 
common laws, do every day pluck and snatch away from 
the poor some part of their daily living. So, whereas it 
seemed before unjust to recompense with unkindness their 
pains that have been beneficial to the public weal, now 
they have to this their wrong and unjust dealing (which is 
yet a much worse point), given the name of justice, yea, 
and that by force of a law. 

R, Eobi:»son. — Translation of 
More’s Utopia. 


\ ’.nsiox OF THE socr. 

A woiiAX was present in his room, clad to the hands and 
feet with a green and grey raiment, fashioned to that time. 
It seemed that the first thoughts he had ever known were 
given him as at finst from her eyes, and he knew her hair 
to be the golden veil through which he beheld his dreams. 
Though her hands were joined, her face was not lifted, 
hut set forward ; and though the gaze was austere, yet 
her mouth was supreme in gentleness. And as he look^. 
Chiaro's spirit appeare<l abashed of its own intimate 
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presence, and his lips shook with the thrill of tears : it 
seemed such a bitter while till the spirit might be indeed 
alone. 

She did not move closer towards him, but he felt her 
to be as much with him as his breath. He was like one 
who, scaling a great steepness, hears his own voice echoed 
in some place much higher than he can see, and the name 
of which is not known to him. As the woman stood, her 
speech was with Chiaro : not, as it were, from her mouth 
or in his ears ; but distinctly between them. 

‘ I am an image, Chiaro, of thine own soul within thee. 
See me and know me as I am. Thou saj^est that fame has 
failed thee, and faith failed thee ; but because at least 
thou hast not laid thy life unto riches, therefore, though 
thus late, I am suHered to come into thy knowledge.’ . . . 

And she came to him, and cast her hair over him, and 
took her hands about his forehead, and spoke again : 

‘ Thou hast said,’ she continued gently, ‘ that faith 
failed thee. This cannot be so. Either thou hadst it not, 
or thou hast it. But w'ho bade thee strike the point betwixt 
love and faith ? Wouldst thou sift the warm breeze from 
the sun that quickens it ? Who bade thee turn upon God 
and say ; ‘‘ Behold, mj' offering is of earth, and not worthj' : 
thjf fire comes not upon it : therefore, though I sla}’- not 
mj’ brother whom thou acceptest, I uill depart before thou 
smite me ” ? Why shouldst thou rise up and tell God Ho 
is not content ? Had He, of His warrant, certified so to 
thee ? Be not nice to seek out division ; but possess thy 
love in sufficiency : assuredl3’- this is faith, for the heart 
must believe first What He hath set in thine heart to do, 
that do thou ; and even though thou do it without thought 
of Him, it shall be well done : it is this sacrifice that He 
asketh of thee, and His flame is upon it for a sign. Think 
not of Him ; but of His love and thj’' love. For God is no 
morbid exactor : He hath no hand to bow beneath, nor 
a foot, that thou shouldst kiss it.’ 

And Chiaro held silence, and wept into her hair which 
covered his face ; and the salt tears that he shed ran 
through her hair upon his lips ; and he tasted the bitter- 
ness of shame. 

Then the fair woman, that was his soul, spoke again to 
him, saying : 
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‘ And for this thy last^ purpose, and for those unprofit- 
able truths of thy teaching, — thine heart hath already put 
them away, and it needs not that I lay my bidding upon 
thee. How is it that thou, a man, wouldrt’ say coldly to 
the mind what God hath said to the heart warmly* 1 Thy 
will was honest and wholesome ; but look well lest this also 
be folly — to say, “I, in doing this, do strengthen God 
among men.” When at any time hath He cried unto thee, 
saying, “ My son, lend me thy shoulder, for I fall ” ? ’ 

D. G. RossErrn. — Hand and Soul. 


THE EOTHOOD OE TtTESEE 

‘ That mysterious forest below London Bridge * — better 
for the boy than wood of pine, or grove of myrtle. How 
he must have tormented the watermen, beseeching them 
to let him crouch anywhere in the bows, quiet as a log, 
so only that he might get floated dorni there among the 
ships, and round and round the ships, and with the ships, 
and by the ships, and under the ships, staring and clamber- 
ing ; — these the only quite beantifol things he can see in 
all the world, except the sky ; but these, when the sun is 
on their sails, filling or falling, endlessly disordered by 
sway of tide and stress of anchorage, beautiful unspeak- 
ably ; which ships also are inhabited by glorious creatures 
— red-faced sailors, ^vith pipes, appearing over the gun- 
wales, true knights, over their castle parapets — ^the most; 
angelic beings in the whole compass of London world. 
And Trafalgar happening long before we can draw ships, 
we, nevertheless, coax all current stories out of the wounded 
sailom, do onr best at present to show Nelson’s funeral 
screaming up the Thames : and vow that Trafalgar shall 
have its tribute of memory some day. Which, accordingly, 
is accomplished — once, with all our might, for its death ; 
tsrice, with all our might, fen: its victory ; thrice, in pensive 
farewell to the old Ttmiraire, and, with it, to that order 
of things. 


J. EusKEr . — Hodem Painters. 
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ST . mark's rest 

Tiirocgii tho hcn’TV door ■whose bronze network closes 
the place of his rest. [Doge Andrea Dandolo], let us enter 
the church itself. It is lost in still deeper twilight, to 
which the eye must bo accustomed for some moments 
before tho form of the building can be traced ; and then 
there opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of a Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many 
pillars. Round the domes of its roof tho light enters only 
through narrow apertures like large stars : and here and 
there a ray or two from some far-away casement wanders 
into tho darkness, and casts a narrow phosphoric stream 
upon the waves of marble that heave and fall in a thousand 
colours along the floor. What else there is of light is 
from torches, or sdver lamps, burning ceaselessly in the 
recesses of the chapels ; the roof sheeted with gold, and 
the polished walls covered with alabaster, give back, at 
every curve and angle, some feeble gleaming to the flames : 
and the glories round tho heads of the sculptured saints 
flash out upon us ns wc pass them, and sink again into the 
gloom. Under foot and over head, a continual succession 
of crowded imagery, one }>icturc passing into another, as 
in a dream ; forms beautiful aud terrible mixed together, 
dragons and serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and 
graceful birds that in tho midst of them drink from running 
fountains and feed from vases of crystal ; the passions and 
tho pleasures of human life symbolized together, and the 
mystery of its redemption, for the mazes of interwoven 
lines and changeful pictures lead always at last to the 
Cross, lifted and carved in every place and upon every 
stone ; sometimes with the serpent of eternity wrapped 
round it, sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and 
sweet herbage growing forth from its feet, but conspicuous 
most of all on the great rood that crosses the church before 
the altar, raised in bright blazonry against the shadow of 
the apse. And although in the recesses of the aisles and 
chapels, when the mist of the incense hangs hea-vih% we 
may see continually a figure traced in faint lines upon 
their marble, a woman standing with her eyes raised to 
heaven, and the inscription above her, ‘ IMother of God,’ 
she is not here the presiding deity. It is the Gross that is 
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first seen, and always, burning in the centre of the temple ; 
and every dome and hollow of its roof has the figure of 
Christ in the utmost height of it, raised in power or return- 
ing in judgement. 

J. Ruskts. — Stones of Venice. 


THE PEERAGE OF WORDS 

You might read all the books in the British Museum 
(if you could live long enough), and remain an utterly 
‘ illiterate uneducated person ; but ... if you read ten 
pages of a good book, letter by letter, — that is to saj’', with 
real accuracy, — ^you are for evermore in some measure an 
educated person. The entire difference between educa- 
tion and non-education (as regards the merely intellectual 
part of it), consists in this accuracy. A well-educated 
gentleman may not know many languages, — may not be 
able to speak any but his own, — may have read very few 
books. But whatever language he knows, he knows pre- 
cisely ; whatever word he pronounces, he pronouncas 
rightly ; above all, he is learned in the peerage of words ; 
knows the words of true descent and ancient blood, at 
a glance, from words of modem canaille ; remembers all 
their ancestry — their intermarriages, distantest relation- 
.ship.s, and the extent to which they were admitted, and 
offices they held, among the national noblesse of words at 
any time, and in any countrj'. But an uneducated person 
may know by memory any number of languages, and talk 
them all, and yet tmly know not a word of any. — not 
a word even of Hs own. An ordinarily clever and sensible 
seaman will be able to make his waj’^ ashore at most ports ; 
yet he has only to .speak a sentence of any language to he 
known for an illiterate person : so also the accent, or turn 
of expression of a single sentenee will at once mark a 
scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so conclusively 
admitted, by educated persons, that a false accent or 
a mistaken syllable is enough, in the parliament of any 
civilized nation, to assign to a man a certain degree of 
inferior standing for ever. 

■J. E.tr.sKix. — Sesame and Lilies. 
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AYORK NOBLE AND IGNOBLE 

Here ive have at last an inevitable distinction. There 
miist be work done by the arms, or none of ns could live. 
There mmf bo work done by the brains, or the life ve get 
B'ould not be ivortli having. And the same men cannot do 
both. There is rough work to be done, and rough men 
must do it ; there is gentle work to be done, and gentlemen 
must do it ; and it is iihysically impossible that one class 
should do, or divide, the work of the other. And it is of 
no use to try to conceal this sorrowful fact by fine words, 
and to talk to the workman about the honourableness of 
manual labour, and the dignity of humanity. That is 
a grand old proverb of Sancho Paiv/.a's, ‘ Fine words butter 
no parsnips ’ ; and I can tell you that, all over England 
just now, you workmen are bujdng a great deal too much 
butter at that dairy. Rough work, honourable or not, 
takes the life out of us ; and the man who has been heav- 
ing claj' out of a ditch all day, or driving an express train 
against the north wind all night, or holding a collier’s helm 
in a gale on a lee shore, or whirling vhite-hot iron at 
a furnace mouth, that man is not the same at the end of 
his day, or night, as one ivho has been sitting in a quiet 
room, with everything comfortable about him, reading 
books, or classing butterflies, or painting pictures. If it is 
any comfort to you to be told that the rough work is the 
more honourable of the two, I should be sorrj’- to take that 
much of consolation from you ; and in some sense I need not. 
The rough work is at all events real, honest, and generally, 
though not always, useful ; while the fine work is, a great 
deal of it, foolish and false as well as fine, and therefore 
dishonourable : but when both kinds are equally well and 
worthily done, the head’s is the noble work, and the hand’s 
the ignoble ; and of all hand work whatsoever, necessary 
for the maintenance of life, those old words, ‘ In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,’ indicate that the in- 
herent nature of it is one of calamity ; and that the ground, 
cursed for our sake, casts also some shadow of degradation 
into our contest with its thorn and its thistle ; so that all 
nations have held their days honourable, or ‘ holy and 
constituted them ‘ hoty days ’ or ‘ holidays ’, by making 
them da3's of rest. 

J. Rdskin. — The Crown of Wild Olive. 
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THE ACQEITTAI. OF LOBB DEIjA3IERE 

I PEESTTjrE, Doctor. Tou are now so settled in your 
retirement (for such it is in comparison of that you can 
obtain at london) that yon are at leisure to peruse the 
enclosed papers : hereafter I will send them once a week- 
or oftener, if you desire it. 

Yesterday the Lord Delamere passed bis trial, and was 
acquitted. 'l do bless God that He has caused some stop 
to the effusion of blood has been shed of late in this poor 
land. But. Doctor, as diseased bodies turn the best 
nourishments, and even cordials into the same sour humour 
that corLsnmes and eats them up, just so do I. When 
I should rejoice with them that do rejoice. I seek a comer 
to weep in. I find I am capable of no more gladness ; but 
every new circumstance, tbe very comparing my night of 
sorrow after such a day, with theirs of joj*, does, from 
a reflection of one kind or other, rack my uneasy mind. 
Though I am far from wishing the close of theirs like mine, 
yet I cannot refrain giving some time to lament mine was 
not like theirs ; hut I certainly took too much delight in 
my lot, and would too willingly have built my tabernacle 
here ; for which I hope my punishment will end with life- 

The accounts from France are more and more astonish- 
ing ; the perfecting the work is vigorously pur-sued. and 
by this time completed, it is thought ; all, without excep- 
tion. having a day given them : only these I am going to 
mention have found so much grace as I'll tell you. The 
Countess de Boy is permitted, with two daughters, to go 
■uithin fourteen daj's to her husband, who is in Denmark, 
in that King’s service ; but five other of her children me 
put into monasteries. Mareschal Schomberg and his wife 
are commanded to lie prisoners in their house, in some 
remote part of France appointed them. My uncle and his 
wife are permitted to come out of France. This I was told 
for a truth last, night, but I hope it needs a confirmation. 

It is enough to sink tbe strongest heart to read the 
relations are sent over. How the children are tom from 
their mothers and sent into monasteries ; their mothers to 
another. The husband to prison or the galleys. These are 
amazing providences. Doctor ! God out of infinite mercy 
strengthen weak believers. 

BACnix. Lady Rcssebl. — Leller lo Dr. FilzicilUam. 
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FREE THINKING 

There has been much noise made about free thinking, 
and men have been animated, in the contest, by a spirit 
that becomes neither the character of divines, nor that of 
good citizens ; by an arbitrary tyrannical spirit under the 
mask of religious zeal, and by a presumptuous, factious 
spirit under that of liberty. If the first could prevail, they 
would establish implicit belief and blind obedience, and an 
inquisition to maintain this abject servitude. To assert 
antipodes might become once more as heretical as Arianism 
or Pelagianism : and men might be dragged to the jails 
of some hoty office, like Galilei, for saying they had seen 
w’hat in fact they had seen, and what every one else that 
pleased might see. If the second could prevail, they would 
destroy at once the general influence of religion, by shaking 
the foundations of it which education had laid. These are 
wide extremes. Is there no middle path in which a reason- 
able man and a good citizen may direct his steps ? I think 
there is. 

Every one has an undoubted right to think freely : nay, 
it is the duty of every one to do so, as far as ho has the 
necessary means, and opportunities. This duty too is in 
no case so incumbent on him, as in those that regard what 
I call, the first pllilosophJ^ They wdio have neither means 
nor opportunities of this sort, must submit their opinions 
to authority ; and to what authority can they resign 
themselves so properly, and so safely, as to that of the 
laws and constitution of their country ? In general, 
nothing can he more absurd than to take opinions, of the 
greatest moment, and such as concern us the most inti- 
mately, oil trust. But there is no help against it in many 
particular cases. Things the most absurd in speculation 
become necessar}'^ in practice. Such is the human con- 
stitution, and reason excuses them on the account of this 
necessity. Reason does even a little more ; and it is all 
she can do. She gives the best direction possible to the 
absurdity. Thus she directs those who must believe 
because they cannot know, to believe in the laivs of their 
country, and conform their opinions and practice to those 
of their ancestors, to those of Coruncanius, of Scipio, of 
Scaevola, not to those of Zeno, of Cleanthes, of Chrysippus. 
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But now the same reason that- gives this discretion to 
such men as these will give a very contrary direction to 
those who have the means and opportunities the others 
want. Far from advising them to submit to this mental 
bondage, she will advise them to employ their whole 
industry, to exert the utmost freedom of thought, and to 
rest on no authority but hers, that is, their own. She 'vdH 
speak to them in the language of the Sufis, a sect of plulo- 
-sophers in Persia, that travellers have mentioned. ‘ Doubt ' . 
say these wise and honest free-thinkers, ‘ is the key of 
knowledge. He who never doubts, never examines. He 
who never examines, discovers nothing. He who discovers 
nothing, is blind, and -will remain so. K you find no reason 
to doubt concerning the opinions of yonr fathers, keep to 
them, they will be sufficient for you. If you find any 
reason to doubt concerning them, seek the truth quietly, 
but take care not to disturb the minds of other men.’ 

Let' us proceed agreeably to these maxims. Let us seek 
truth, but seek it quietly as well as freely. Let us not 
imagine, like some who are called free-thinkers, that everj' 
man, who can think and judge for himself, as he has a right 
to do, has therefore a right of speaking, any more than 
of acting, according to the full freedom of his thoughts. 
The freedom belongs to him as a rational creature. He 
lies under the restraint as a member of society. 

H. Saixt-Joiix, Viscouxt Bolixcbeoki:. — Leller 
addressed to Alexander Pope. 


PAEUAilEJrr AXD THE EXECUTIVE ' 

The government of Britain has, in some sort, the appear- 
ance of an oligarchy : and monarchy is rather hid behind 
it than shown, rather weakened than .strengthened, rather 
imposed upon than obeyed. The wonder, therefore, is to 
observe how imagination and custom (a giddy fool and 
a formal pedant) have rendered these cabals or' oligarchies 
more respected than majesty itself. That this should 
happen in countries where princes who have absolute 
jxjwer may be tyrants themselves, or substitute sub- 
ordinate tyrants, is not wonderful. It has happened often : 
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bill that it should happen in Britain may be justly an 
object of ivonder. In these countries the people had lost 
the armour of their constitution ; they were naked and 
defenceless. Oura is more complete than over. But 
though ive have preserved the armour, \vc have lost the 
spirit of our constitution ; and therefore ive bear, from 
little engrossers of delegated power, what our fathers 
would not have suffered from true proprietors of the 
royal authority. Parliaments are not only, what they 
always were, essential parts of our constitution, but essen- 
tial parts of our administration too. They do not claim 
the executive power. No. But the executive power 
cannot bo exercised without their annual concurrence. 
How few months, instead of 3'ears, have princes and 
ministers now to pass without inspection and control ! 
How easy therefore is it become to check everj’^ growing 
evil in the bud, to change every bad administration, to 
keep such farmers of government in awe, to maintain and 
revenge, if need be. the constitution ! 

H. Saint-Johk, Viscount Bolingbroke.— 

On the Spirit of Patriotism. 


THE JOYS OF P.VTEIOTISM 

Neither Montaigne in wniting his essa3's, nor Descartes 
in building new worlds, nor Burnet in framing an antedi- 
luvian earth, no, nor New'ton in discovering and establish- 
ing the true law's of nature on experiment and a sublimer 
geometiy, felt more intellectual joys than he feels w'ho is 
a real patriot, w'ho bends all the force of his understanding, 
and directs all his thoughts and actions to the good of his 
countiy. Vffien such a man forms a political scheme, and 
adjusts various and scemingl3' independent parts in it to 
one great and good design, he is transported b3' imagina- 
tion, or absorbed in meditation, as much and as agreeabl^v 
as they ; and the satisfaction that arises from the different 
importance of these objects, in every step of the work, is 
vastly in his favour. It is here that the speculative philo- 
sopher’s labour and pleasure end. But he who speculates in 
order to aci, goes on and carries his scheme into execution. 
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His labour continues, it varies, it increases ; but so docs bis 
pleasure too. The execution, indeed, is often traversed 
by unforeseen and untoward circumstances, by the per- 
verseness or treacherj* of friends, and by the power or 
malice of enemie-s . but the first and the last of these 
animate, and the docility and fidelity of some men make 
amends for the perverseness and treachery of others. 
Whilst a great event is in suspen.se, the action warms, and 
the very suspense, made up of hope and fear, maintains 
no unpleasing agitation in the mind. If the event Ls 
decided succcs-sfulh’, such a man enjo3\s pleasure proportion- 
able to the good he has done ; a pleasure like to that which 
i.s attributed to the Supreme Being, on a survey of Hi-s 
works. If the event is decided othenvLsc, and usui^ins 
courts or overbearing parties prevail, such a man has still 
the testimonj' of his conscience, and a sense of the honour 
he has acquired, to soothe his mind and support his courage. 
For although the course of state affairs be to those who 
meddle in them like a lotterv, yet it is a lottery* wherein 
no good man can be a lo.scr ; he ma\' be reviled, it is true, 
iiiistead of being applauded, and maj’ suffer violence of 
manj* kinds. I will not saj-, like Seneca, that the noblest 
spectacle which God can behold is a virtuous man s-uffering, 
and struggling with afflictions ; but thi.s I will saj’, that 
the second Cato, driven out of the forum, and dragged to 
prison, cnjoj'cd more inward pleasure, and maintained 
more outward dignitj', than tbej' who in.-ulted him, Jmd 
who triumphed in the ruin of thdr country’. 

H. Faixt-Johx, Viscount Boun'oef.oke. — 
On the Spirit of Palriotifin. 

IN DEFENCE OF THE TDlSlMKr: 

It must be more than an ordinaiy provocation that can 
tempt a man to ■\vritc in an ago over-run with scribblers 
a' Bgj'pt was with flics and locusts. That worst vermin 
of small authors hath given the world “Uch a surfeit that 
in-tead of d'-iririg to wTite, a man would Ik; more inclincrl 
to wbh. for hL“ own ease, that he could not read ; but there 
arc some things which do so raise our pas.-ioris that our 
reason can make no rcshtancc ; and when maclinen, in 
iwo cxlrcniCs, .shall aurcc to make common sense treason, 
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and join to fix an ill character upon the only men in the 
nation who deserve a good one, I am no longer master of 
niy better resolution to let the world alone, and must break 
loose from m}’- more reasonable thoughts to expose these 
false coiners, who would make their copper wares pass 
upon us for good payment. 

Amongst all the engines of dissension there hath been none 
more powerful in all times than the fixing names upon one 
another of contumely and reproach ; and the reason js 
plain, in respect of the people, who, though generally they 
are incapable of making a sjdlogism, or forming an argu- 
ment, 5mt thej7 can pronounce a word ; and that serveth 
their tmn to throw it with their dull malice at the head of 
those they do not like ; such things ever begin in jest 
and end in blood ; and the same word which at first makes 
the company merry, groweth in time to a military signal to 
cut one another’s throats. 

These mistakes are to be lamented, though not easily 
cured, being suitable enough to the corrupted nature of 
mankind ; but ’tis hard that men will not onl}’’ invent ill 
names, but they will wrest and misinterpret good ones ; 
so afraid some are even of a reconciling sound, that they 
raise another noise to keep it from being heard, lest it 
should set up and encourage a dangerous sort of men, who 
prefer peace and agreement before violence and confusion. 

Were it not for this, why, after we have played the fool 
with throwing Wiig and Tory at one another, as boj-s do 
snowballs, do we grow angry at a new name, which by its 
true signification might do as much to put us into our wits 
as the other hath done to put us out of them 1 

This innocent word ‘ Trimmer ’ siguifieth no more than 
this, that if men are together in a boat, and one part of 
the company would weigh it down on one side, another 
would make'it lean as much to the contrar>'; it happeneth 
there is a third ophiion of those who conceive it would do 
as veil if the boat went even, without endangering the 
passengers. Now, 'tis hard to imagine bs’ what figure in 
language, or bj' what rule in sense, tlfis cometh to be a fault, 
and it is much more a wonder it should be thought a heresy. 

G. SAvn^E, Makquis of Halifa.x. — Tlw 
Gliaracitr of a Trimmer. 

r. E- P. T 
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MEG MEERTUES ASD THE DOMISIE 

The figure of Meg Merrilies, ■well laiown, though, not 
seen for many a revolving year, 'was placed at once before 
the eyes of the startled Dominie ! She stood immediately 
before him in the footpath, confronting him so absoluteh', 
that he could not avoid her except bj* fairly turning back, 
which his manhood prevented him from thinking of. 

‘ 1 kenn’d ye wad be here,’ she said, ■with her harsh and 
hollow voice : ‘ I ken wha ye seek ; but ye maun do mj' 
bidding.’ 

‘ Get thee behind me ! ’ said the alarmed Dominie — 
‘ Avoid ye ! — Conjuro fe, scdestiesima — neqiiissima — spur- 
cissima — iniquissima — alque miserrima — conjuro ie J ! ! — ’ 
Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of 
.superlatives, -which Sampson hawked up from the pit of bis 
stomach, and hurled at her in thunder. ‘ Is the carl daft,* 
she said, ‘ wi* his glamour ? ’ 

‘ Conjuro,’ continued the Dominie, ‘ abjuro, coniestor, 
atqut viriliier impero fibi I — ' 

‘ What, in the name of Sathan, are ye feared for, wi* your 
French gibberish that would make a dog sick X Listen, yc 
stickit stibbler, to what I tell ye, or ye sail rue it while 
there ’s a limb o’ ye hings to auither ! Tell Colonel Man- 
nering that I ken he ’s seeking me. He kens, and I ken, 
that the blood wifi, be Aviped out, and the lost 'will be 
found. 

And Bertram's ri^ht and Bertram's jiii"ht 
Shalt meet on Ellangowan height. 

Hac. there ’s a letter to him ; I was gaun to send it in 
another way. — I canna -uTite mysell ; but I hae them that 
will baith ■write and read, and ride and rin for mo. Tell 
him the time 's coming now. and the weird ’s dreed, and 
the w’heel ’s turning. Bid him look at the stars as he has 
looked at them before. — Will ye mind a’ tliis ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ said the Dominie, ‘ I am dubious — for, 
Oman. 1 am jwrturhed at thy woids, and my flesh quakes 
to hoar thee.’ 

‘ They’ll do you nae ill, though, and maybe muckle 
gude.’ 

‘ Avoid yc 1 I desire no good that comes by unlairful 
means.’ 
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‘ Fule-body that thou art ! ’ said Meg, stepping up to 
him Avith a frown of .indignation that made her dark eyes 
flash like lamps from under her bent brows — ‘ fule-bod}'^ ! 
if I meant ye Avrang, couldna I clod ye oAver that craig, and 
AA'ad man ken hoAA' ye cam bj' jmur end mair than Frank 
Kennedy 1 Hear ye that, ye AVorricoAA' ? ’ 

‘ In the name of all that is good,’ said the Dominie, 
recoiling, and pointing his long pcAA'ter-headed Avalking- 
cane like a javelin at the supposed sorceress, — ‘ in the 
name of all that is good, bide off hands ! I aaoU not be 
handled — AA’oman, stand off, upon thine o\\m proper peril ! 
— desist, I say — am strong — lo, I AA’ill resist ! ’ Here his 
speech Avas cut short ; for Meg, armed AAUth supernatural 
strength (as the Dominie asserted), broke in upon his 
guard, put by a thrust Avhich he made at her AAuth his cane, 
and lifted him into the vault, ‘ as easily,’ said he, ‘ as 
I could SAA’a}’^ a Ivitcheu’s Atlas.’ 

“ Sit doAA'n there,’ she said, pushing the half-throttled 
preacher Avith some violence against a broken chair — ‘ sit 
doAA-n there, and gather your AA-ind and j’our senses, ye 
black barroAV-train o’ the kirk that j’e are ! — Are ye fou 
or fasting ? ’ 

‘ Fasting — from all bxrt sin,’ answered the Dominie. . . . 

Sampson, afraid of eye of ncAAi), and toe of frog, tigers’ 
chaudrons, and so forth, had determined not to venture : 
but the smell of the steAA' aa'us fast melting his obstinacy, 
AA'hich floAA'ed from his chops, as it AA’ere, in streams of 
AA'ater, and the Avitoh’s threats decided him to feed. Hunger 
and fear are excellent casuists. 

‘ Saul,’ said Hunger, ‘ feasted AA'ith the Avitch of Endor.’ 
— ‘ And,’ quoth Fear, ‘ the salt Avhich she sprinkled upon 
the food showeth plainly it is not a necromantic banquet, 
in Avhich that seasoning never occurs.’ — ‘ And besides,’ 
says Hunger, after the first spoonful, ‘ it is sarmury and 
refreshing viands.’ 

■ So j’e like the meat ? ’ said the hostess. 

‘ Yea,’ ansAA-ered the Dominie, ‘ and I give thee thanks 
— sceleratissima ! — ^AA'hich means — Mrs. Margaret.’ 

‘ AavccI, eat your fill ; but an ye kenn’d hoAV it Avas 
gotten, ye maybe Avadna like it sae Aveel.’ Sampson’s 
spoon dropped in the act of conveying its load to his 
mouth. ‘ There ’s been mony a moonlight AA’atch to bring 
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a’ that trade thegither/ continued Yeg,~thc folk that 
are to eat that dinner thought little o’ your game-law?.’ 

‘ Is that all 1 ’ thought Sampson, resuming his spoon, 
and shovelling away manfully ; ‘ I will not lack my food 
upon that argument.’ 

‘ Xow, yc maun tak a dram.' 

‘ I wiU/ quoth Sampson — conjuro U — that is, I thank 
you heartily,' for he thought to himself, in for a penny, 
in for a pound ; and he fairly drank the witch's health in 
a cupful of brandy. When he had put this cope-stone 
upon Jleg's good cheer, he felt, as he said, ‘ mightily 
elevated, and afraid of no evil which could befall unto 
him.’ ... 

Sampson gazed after her for a moment in utter astonish- 
ment, and then obeyed her directions, hurrying to Wood- 
bourne at a pace very unusual for him. c.rclaiming three 
times, ■' Erodigions I prodigious ! pro-di-gi-ous ! ’ 

Sts W. Scort.—Cuy Jfannerinj. 


DEsrLTOP.\' EEADIKG 

The library at Waverley-H onour, a large Gothic room, 
with double arches and a gallery, contained .such a misccl- 
laneooR and ertensive collection of volumes as had l>ecn 
asreaibled together, during the course of two hundred 
years, by a family which had been always wealth^-, and 
inclined, of course, as a mark of splendour" to famish their 
shelves with the current literature of the day, trithout 
much scrutiny, cr nicety of discrimination. Tnroughout 
this ample realm Edward was f>erniitted to roam at 
large. , . . With a doirc of amusement, therefore, which 
l.c-tt€-r di-'-ciplinc might soon have converted into a thirst 
for knowledg.?, young IVaverley drove through the sea of 
Ivxil:.-. iil;e a ve-^-d without a pilot or a rudder. Xothing 
perhaps iner»'-.a=.« hy indulgence more than a desultojy 
'tjabit of reading, c-pe-rialiy un'iir pueh opjjortunitic? of 
gratifying it. I hchevc one re.a.5on wh;- such numcreu- 
in.-taneex- of erudition occur among the lower ranks h, that, 
with the prime powc.r? of mind, the poor student is limite'l 
to a narrow circle for indulging hk pa?-!on for book*, and 
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must necessarily make himself master of the few he possesses 
ere he can acquire more. Edward, on the contrarj-, hke the 
epicure who only deigned to take a single morsel from 
the smmy side of a peach, read no volume a moment after 
it ceased to excite his curiosity or interest ; and it neces- 
sarily happened, that the habit of seeking only tliis sort of 
Ratification rendered it daily more difficult of attainment, 
till the passion for reading, like other strong appetites, 
produced by indulgence a sort of satiety. 

Ere he attained this indifference, however, he had read, 
and stored in a memory of uncommon tenacity, much 
curious, though ill-arranged and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. In English literature he was master of Shakespeare 
and Milton ; of our earlier dramatic authors ; of mam' 
picturesque and interesting passages from our old historical 
chronicles ; and was particularly well acquainted with 
Spenser, Dra5'ton, and other poets who have exercised 
themselves on romantic fiction, of all themes the most 
fascinating to a youthful imagination before the passions 
have roused themselves, and demand poetry of a more 
sentimental description. In this respect his acquaintance 
with Italian opened him yet a nlder range. He had 
perused the numerous poems which from the da5's of 
Pulci have been a favourite exercise for the wits of Italy ; 
and had sought gratification in the numerous collections 
of novelh. which were brought forth by the genius of that 
elegant though luxurious nation in emulation of the 
Decameron. Li classical literature Waverley had made • 
the usual progress, and read the usual authors ; and the 
Pi'ench had afforded him an almost exhaustless collection 
of memoirs scarcely more faithful than romances, and of 
romances so well written as hardly to be distinguished 
from memoirs. The splendid pages of Eroissart, with his 
heart -stirring and eye-dazzling descriptions of war and 
tournaments, were among his chief favourites ; and from 
those of Brantome and De la None he learned to compare 
the wild and loose yet superstitious character of the Nobles 
of the League rvith the stern, rigid, and sometimes turbu- 
lent disposition of the Huguenot party. The Spanish had 
contributed to liis stock of cliivalrous and romantic lore. 
The earlier literature of - the northern nations did not 
escape the study of one who read rather to awaken the 
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1. Ovid v.a- not only a lint- jKjot, hut, as a man may 
.‘•{M-a!:. a great eanon iawytr, ,av a]){K-.'ir' m hi- /VtWi whorv 
aie have more of the festival; of the old llornans than 
nnywhtre else ; 'tis pity th*- reat were lost, 

2. There !•; no reason pl.ay.s f-houhl Ik* in ver-o, cither in 
blank or rhyme ; only the p'>*-t ha,'; to say for hitn'elf 
that ho makes t-omethini: like that winch somehody made 
hoforc him. The old [khM;; had no other rt'asnri hut thi*;. 
their vcr.'e wa.s suiis to music, otherwise jt had l>ccn 
a seuiclo-ss thing to have {ett<'re»i up thoniselvcs. 

Ji. 1 never cun vert e<i but two. the one was Mr. Crn.shaw 
from w-nling nuam't piny;;, hy telling him a w.ry how to 
understand that place, of joiUhig on iromrn'^ npimrd. 
which has nothing to do with the Iiii.siaess {a-; neither has 
it. that the bathers speak against jilavs in their time, with 
reason enougli, for they had real idolatries inixetl with 
, ' .their plays, having three altars perpetuail 3 ' upon the -stsago). 
Tlte other was n doctor of divinit\' from preaching against 
painting, which simph' in it.«clf is no more hurtful than 
putting on m\' clothes, or doing an\-thing to make mj-scif 
like other folks, that I may not he’ odious or oflen.sive to 
the company. Indeed, if 1 do it with an ill attention it 
alters the case. So, if I put on iny gloves with an intention 
to do a mischief, I am a villain. 

4. ’Tis a fine thing for children to learn to make verse, 
but when the\' come to be men they must speak like other 
men, or cli-c they will l>e laughed at. ’Tis ridiculous to 
.speak or write or preach in verso. As 'tis good to learn to 
dance, a man maj' Icam hi.s leg, Icam to go handsomcb' : 
hut ’tis ridiculous for him to dance when he should go. 
j). ’Tis ridiculous for a lord to print verse.s ; ’tis well 
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enough to make ’em to please liimsolf, but to make them 
public is foolish. If a man in a private chamber twirls 
his bandstring, or pla5'3 with a rush to please himself, 
'tis well enough but if ho should go into Fleet street, and 
sit upon a stall, and twirl a baudstring or plaj' with a rush, 
then all the hoys in the street would laugh at him. 

G. Verse proves nothing but the quantity of syllables ; 
thc3'’ arc not meant for logic. 

J. Selden. — Table Talh. 


[SaAFTESBtJKY, LOKD.— £icc COOFER.] 


•i ROYAL WOOING 

Kino Henry. Marry, if j-on would put mo to verses, or 
to dance for your sake, Kate, whj' jmu undid mo : for the 
one, I have neither words nor measure, and for the other, 
I have no strength in measure, j'et a reasonable measure 
in strength. If I could win a ladj' at leap-frog, or bj' 
vaulting into mj* saddle with my armour on my back, 
under the correction of bragging be it spoken, I should 
quicklj’’ leap into a wife. Or if I might buSet for my love, 
or bound my horse for her fayours, I could lay on like 
a butcher and sit like a jack-an-apes, never off. But 
before God, Kate, I cannot look greenlv nor gasp ont'm.y 
eloquence, nor I have no cunning in protestation; onl^'^ 
downright oaths, which I never use till urged, nor never 
break for urging. If thou canst love a fellow of this temper, 
Kate, whose face is not worth sun-burning, that never looks 
in his glass for love of anything he sees there, let thine eye 
he thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier : if thou canst 
love me for this, take me ; if not, to say to thee that 
I shall die, is true ; hut for thj>- love, by the Ijord, no ; 
j’et I love thee too. And while thou livest, dear Kate, 
take a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy, for he per- 
force must do thee right, because he hath not the gift to 
woo ill other places ; for these fellows of infinite tongue, 
that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours, they do 
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always reason themselves oat again. "WTiat ! a speaker 
is hut a prater ; a rhjTiie i.s hut a hallad. A good leg "snll 
fall, a straight hack will stoop, a 'black heard will turn 
white, a curled pate will grow bald, a fair face will -aither, 
a full eye will wax hollow, hut a good heart, Kate, is the 
sun and the moon : or, rather, the sun, and not the moon ; 
for it shines bright and never changes, but keeps his course 
trulj". If thou would have such a one, take me ; and take 
me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a king. And what 
saycst thou then to my love ? speak, ray fair, and fairly, 
I pray thee. 

Kathaeiite. Ls it possible dat I sould love de enemy of 
France % 

Kino Heney. Ko ; it is not possible you should love the 
enemy of France, Kate ; hut, in loving me, you should 
love the friend of France ; for I love France so well, that 
I will not part with a village of it ; I will have it all mine : 
and, Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, then 
yours is France and you are mine. 

KATnAE.iivE. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

IpXG Hzney. Xo, Kate ? I will tell thee in French, 
which I am sure will hang upon my tongue like a new- 
married wife about her husband’s neck, hardly to he shook 
off. Je quand sur le possession de France, et quand vous 
avez le pos.session de raoy, — ^let me see, what then ? Saint 
Denis he my speed ! — done vostre est France, et vous estes 
mienne. It is as easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, 
as to speak so much more French : I shall never move thee 
in French, unless it be to laugh at me. 

Now, fie upon my false French ! Bj’’ mine honour, 
in true English I love thee, Kate ! by which honour I 
dare not swear thou lovest me ; yet my blood begins to 
flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and 
untempering efitect of my visage. Now heshrew my father’s 
ambition ! he w-as thinking of civil wars when he got 
me : therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, 
with an aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies 
I fright them. But, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax the 
l^)etter I shall appear ; mj- comfort is, that old age, that 
ill layer-up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon in3' 
face ; thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst,; and 
thou .shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better and iietter. 
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And therefore tell me, most fair Katharine, will j’oii have 
mo ? Put off your maiden hlushcs ; avouch the thoughts 
of 3'our heart with the looks of an empress ; take mo by 
the hand, and say ‘ Harry of England, I am thine ’ : which 
word thou shaft no sooner bless mine car withal, but I wdl 
tell thee aloud — ‘ England is thine, Ireland is thine, France 
is thine, and Henrj'- Plantagcnet is thine ; ’ who, though 
I speak it before his face, if ho be not fellow with the best 
king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. Come, 
your answer in broken music ; for thj^ voice is music, 
and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of all, Katharine, 
break thy mind to mo in broken English : wilt thou 
have me ? 

W. Shakespeare. — K ing Hmnj the Fiflh. 


hamlet’s advice to the riAVYERS 

Hamlet. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trijipingly on the tongue ; but if j’ou mouth it, 
as many of your players do, I had ns lief the town-orier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus ; but use all gently : for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and — as I may say — whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance, that may give 
it smoothucss. O 1 it offends mo to the soul to hear 
a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to spUt the ears of the groundlings, who for 
the most part are eapable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb-shows and noise : I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o’or-doing Termagant ; it out-herods Herod : 
pray 3'ou, avoid it. 

First Pl^iyer. I wan-ant your honour. 

Hamlet. Be not too tame neither, but let jmur own 
discretion be j'our tutor ; suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of natm'e ; for anything so 
overdone is from, the purpose of plajang, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twore, the 
mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the verj' age and body of the 
time his form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come 

T3 
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tardy off, though it mate the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
iiiake the judicious grieve ; the censure of ivhich one must 
in j’our allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. 
0 ! there be players that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, 
accent of Christians nor the gait 
of Chnstian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed 
that I have thought some of nature’s jonmej’men had 
made men and not made them well, they imitated humanit v 
-o abominably. 

Fiest Player. Ihopc we have reformed thatindiflerentlv 
with us. 

Ha^et. 0 ! reform it altogether. And let those that 
plaj' your clowns speak no more than is set down for them ; 
tor there be of them that will themselves laugh, to .set on 
.some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though 
m the mrantime some necessary question of the plat' be 
then to be considered; that’s villanous, and shows a 
most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make 
you readt'. 

M . Shakespeare. — Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 


THE QEIKTESSENCE OF DUST 

I of late, hut wherefore I know not, — lo.st all my 
mirth, forgone all custom of exercises ; and indeed it goes 
so heavily with my disposition that thi.s goodly frame, the 
earth, seem.s to me a sterile promontort' ; thi.s most excel- 
lent canopy, the air, look .vou, this brave o’erbanging 
nmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden tire, 
tthy, it appears no other thing to me hut a foul and pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours. a yiicce of work is 

a man ! ^ How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty I 
in fomi, in moving, how c.xpros and admirahle ! in action 
how like an angel I in apprehension how like a "od ! the 
beauty of the worhl the paragon of animals ! And vet. 
to me. what is thi- quintc-'.<cncc of du.=t ? man delights 
not me ; no, nor woman neither. ^ 

IV. Sn^Kl-SPE^F.E.— //om/rt. Prinre of Denmark. 
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MUCH ^^KTDE IX IF 

Jaques. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these 
couples arc coming to the ark. Here comes a pair of very 
strange hcasts, which in all tongues arc called fools. 

Touciistoke. Salutation and greeting to you all ' 

Jaques. Good my lord, bid him welcome. This is the 
motley-minded gentleman that I have so often met in 
the forest ; he hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Touchstone. If anj’’ man doubt that, let him put me to 
my purgation. I have trod a measure ; I have flattered 
a ladj' ; I have been politic with m}' friend, smooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; I have had 
four quarrels, and like to have fought one. 

Jaques. And how was that ta'cn up ? 

Touchstone. Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was 
upon the seventh cause. 

Jaques. How seventh cause I Good my lord, like this 
fellow. 

Duke Senior. I like him very well. 

Touchstone. God Mid you, sir ; I desire j'ou of the like. 
1 press ill hero, sir, amongst the rest of the country copu- 
latives, to swear, and to foiwear, according ns maiTiage 
binds and blood breaks. A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured 
thing, sir, but mine own : a poor humour of mine, sir, to 
take that that no man else will. Rich honesty dwells 
like a miser, sir, in a poor house, ns j'oiir pearl in your 
foul oyster. 

Duke Senior. By my faith, he is vciy swift and sen- 
tentious. 

Touchstone. According to the fool’s bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases. 

Jaques. But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find 
the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touchstone. Upon a lie seven times removed : — bear 
your body more seeming, Audrey : — as thus, sir. I did 
dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he sent me 
word, if I said his beard ivas not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was ; this is called ‘ the retort courteous ’. If 
I sent him word again, it was not well cut, he would send 
me word, he cut it to please himself : this is e'alled the 
‘ quip modest ’. If again, it was not well cut, he disabled 
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ray judgement : this is called the ‘ xeply churlish If 
again, it was not well cut, he would answer, I spake not 
true : this is called the ‘ reproof valiant ’ : if again, it was 
not well cut, he would say, I lie : this is called the ■* counter- 
check quarrelsome ’ : and so to the ‘ lie circumstantial 
and the ‘ lie direct 

Jaques. And how oft did you sav- his beard was not 
well cut ? 

TorcHSTO^TE. I durst go no further than the ‘ lie circum- 
stantial nor he durst not give me the ‘ lie direct ' ; and 
so we measured swords and parted. 

Jaqces. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie ? 

TorcHSXOWE. O sir. we quarrel in print ; by the hook, 
as you have hooks for good manners : I will name you the 
degrees. The first, the ‘ retort conrteons ’ ; the second, 
the ‘ quip modest ’ ; the third, the ‘ reply churlish ' ; the 
fourth, the ‘ reproof valiant ’ : the fifth, the ‘ counter- 
check quarrelsome ’ ; the sixth, the ‘ lie with circum- 
stance ’ ; the seventh, the ‘ lie direct AH these yo’i 
may avoid but the lie direct ; and you may avoid that too, 
with an ‘ if I knew when seven justices could nob take 
up a quarrel ; but when the parties were met themselves, 
one o£ them thought but of an ‘ if as ‘ If 3'ou said so, 
then I said so ’ ; and they shook hands and swore brothers. 
Your ‘ if ’ is the only peace-maker, much virtue in ‘ if 

Jaques. Ls not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he '.s as 
good at any thing, and yet a fool. 

Duke Senior. He uses his folly like a .stalking-horse, 
and under the presentation of that he shoots his wit. 

W. Sh,vkespe.\re. — A e You Lihe. If. 


[Sh-ARP, .See ' JLaceeod, Fiona *.] 


rOETEV .AND PROSE : -A VrLG.AP. ERROR 

An observation of the regular mode of the recurrence 
of harmony in the Language of poetical minds, together 
AA'ith its relation to music, produced metre, or a certain 
system of traditional forms of hannony and language- 
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Yet it is by no means essential that n poet should accoin- 
inodafo hh language to this traditional form, so that the 
harmony, which is its .spirit, bo observed. The practice 
is iruloecl convenient and popular, .and to he preferred, 
c.specially in such composition ns includes much action : 
but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the 
example of his prcdccc.ssors in the exact structure of lii.s 
jicculiar versification. The distinction bet\sccn poets and 
prose, writers is a vulgar error. The distinction between 
jihilosophers and poets has been anticipated. Pinto was 
essentially a poet — tlie truth and .splendour of his imagery, 
and the melody of his language, aro the most intense that 
it is possible to conceive. He rejected the measure of the 
epic, dramatic, and lyrical forms, liccause he sought to 
kindle a harmony in thoughts divested of sbajic and action, 
and he forbore to invent any regular plan of rhythm 
which would include, under dciermihate forms, the varied 
pauses of his style. Cicero sought to imitate the cadence 
of his periods, hut with littlo success. Lord Bacou waV a 
lioet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, 
•which satisfies tlic sense, no less than the almost superhuman 
wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect ; it is a 
strain which distends, and then burst.s the circumfercnco 
of the reader’s mind, and pours itself forth together with 
it into the univei-sal element with which it has perpetual 
sympathy. All the authom of revolutions in opinion arc not 
only necessarily poets as they are inventore, nor even as 
their words unveil the jicrinanent analogy of things by 
images which participate in the life of truth : hut as their 
periods arc hannoniou.s and rhythmical, and contain in 
themselves the elements of verse ; being the echo of the 
eternal music Nor are those supreme jioets, who have 
employed traditional forms of rhythm on account of the 
form and action of their subjects, less capable of perceiving 
and teaching the truth of things, than those -who have 
omitted that form. Shakespeare, Dante, and !Milton (to 
confine ourselves to modern writers) are philosophers of 
the very loftiest power. 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth. There is tlvi.s difference between a storj^ and a 
poem, that a story is a catalogue of detached facts, which 
have no other connexion than time, place, circumstance. 
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cause, and effect ; the other is the creation ot action? 
according to the nnohangeabie forms of human nature, 
as existing in the mind of the Creator, rrhich is itself the 
image of all other minds. The one is partial, and applies 
onlr to a definite period of time, and a certain conihination 
of events trhich can never again recnr ; the other is nai- 
versal, and contains trithin itself the germ of a relation to 
■whatever motives or actions have place in the possible 
varieties of hnman nature. Time, which destroys the 
beauty and the use of "the story of particTilar facts, stripped 
of the poetry -which should invest them, augments that ot 
poetry, and for ever develops new and wonderful apphca- 
tions of the eternal truth which it contains. Hence epitomffi 
have been called the moths of just history : they' eat out 
the poetry of it. A story of particular facts is as a mirror 
which obscures and distorts that which should be beautiful: 
poetry is a mirror which makes beautiful that which is 
distorted. 

The parts of a composition may he poetical, without 
the composition as a whole being a poem. A single sentence 
may iae coimdered as a whole, though it may he iounA w. 
the midst of a series of unassimilat^ portions : a single 
word even may be a spark of inextinguishable thought. 
And thus ah the great historians, Herodotus, Tlutarch, 
Livy, were jwets ; and although the plan of these •writers, 
especially that of Livy, restrained them from developing this 
faculty in its highest degree, they made copious aud ample 
amends for their subjection, by filling all the interstices 
of their subjects with living images. 

P. B. Shxixet. — A Defence of Eottnj. 


yiOBE 

Or all that remains to us of Greet antiquity, this figure 
is perhaps the most con-summate personification of loveli- 
ness, with regard to its countenance, as that of the Tenn-^ 
of the Tribune is -with regard to its entire form of woman. 
It is colossal : the size adds to its value ; because ft allou"^ 
to the spectator the choice of a greater number of points or 
view, and affords him a more analytical one, in -^iuch to 
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catch a greater luimbor of the infinite modes of expression, 
of whioli any form approaching ideal beauty is necessarily 
composed, it is the figure of a mother in the act of sheltering, 
from some divine and inevitable peril, the last, ae may 
imagine, of her surviving children. 

The little creature, terrified, as we may conceive, at the 
.strange destruction of all its kindred, has fled to its mothei 
and is hiding its head in the folds of her robe, and casting 
hack one arm, ns in a p.a.ssionntc appeal for defence a here it 
never before could have been sought in vain. She is clothed 
in a thin tunic of delicate woof ; and her hair is fastened 
on licr Iicad into n knot, probably by that mother rvhoso 
care will never fasten it again. Niobo is enveloped in pro- 
fuse draper^', a portion of which the left hand has gathered 
up, and is in the act of extending it over the child in the 
instinct of shielding her from udiat reason knows to be 
inevitable. The right (as the restorer has properljriinagincd), 
is drawing up her daughter to her : and with that instinctive 
gesture, and bj' its gentle pressure, is cncoui'aging the child 
to believe that it can give security. The countenance of 
Niobo is the consummation of feminine majesty and 
loveliness, beyond which the imagination scarcely doubts 
that it can conceive anything. 

That mastorpieco of the poetic harmony of marblo 
expresses other feelings. There is embodied a sense of 
the inevitable and rapid destiny which is consummating 
around her, as if it were already over. It seems as if despair 
and beauty had combined, and produced nothing but the 
sublimity of grief. As the motions of the fornr expressed 
the instinctive sense of the possibiIit5' of protecting the 
child, and the accustomed and affectionate assimanco that 
she would find an asylum within her arms, so reason and 
imagination speak in the countenance the certainty that 
no mortal defence is of avail. There is no terror in the 
countenance, only grief — deep, remediless grief. There 
is no anger ; — of what avail is indignation against what is 
knouTi to bo omnipotent ? There is no selfish shrinking 
from personal pain — there is no panic at supernatural 
agency — there is no adverting to herself as herself : the 
cnlamitj' isrinightier than to leave scope for such emotions. 

Everything is swallowed up in sorrow : she is all tears ; 
her countenance, in assured expectation of the arrow 
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piercing its last -rictira in her embrace, is fixed on her 
omnipotent enemy. The pathetic beauty of the expression 
of her tender, and inexhaustible, and unquenchable despair, 
is beyond the effect of sculpture. As soon as the arron" sbsu 
pierce her last tie upon earth, the fable that she "vras turned 
into stone, or dissolved into a fountain of tears, trill be bnt 
a feeble emblem of the sadness of hopelessness, in vrbioh 
the ferv and c-vil years of her remaining life, we feel, must 
flow away. 

It is dificult to speak of the beauty of the countenance, or 
to make intelligible in words, from what such astonishing 
lovebness results. 

The head, resting somewhat backward upon the fnU 
and flowing contour of the neck, is as in the act of watching 
an event momently to arrive. The hair is delicately divided 
on the forehead, and a gentle beauty gleams from the broad 
and clear forehead, over which its strings arc drawn. 
The face is of an oval fullness, and the features conceived 
with the daring of a sense of power. In this respect it 
resembles the careless majesty which Nature stamps upon 
the rare masterpieces of her creation, harmonizing them as 
it were from the harmony of the spirit within. Net an 
this not only consists with, but is the cause of the subtlest 
delicacy of clear and tender beauty — the exprcKion at 
once of innocence and sublimity of soul — of purity and 
strength — of all that which touches the most removed 
and divine of the chords that make music in our thoughts 
— of that which shakes with astonishment even the most 
superficial, 

P. B, SHEULEy. — CrilicaJ Soficis of the. 

Sculpture in the Florence. GaJlcTy. 


oy ■WErnyo xyn books 

TiyE writing is generally the effect of spontaneous 
thoughts and a laboured style. 

Tong sentences in a short composition are like large 
rooms in a little house. 

The world may be divided into people that read, people 
that write, people that think, and fox-hunters. 
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Superficial writers, like the mole, often fancy themselves 
deep, when they are exceeding near the surface. 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui Bcnbitis, acqnani 
Viribus — 

Authors often fail by printing their works on a demi- 
i’05ml, that should have appeared on ballad-paper, to make 
their performance appear laudable. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can boast 
over modern ones, seems owing to simplicity. Every 
noble truth and sentiment was expressed by the former 
in the natural manner ; in word and phrase, simple, 
perspicuous, and incapable of improvement. What then 
remained for later writers but affectation, witticism, and 
conceit ? 

To sa3' a person writes a good stjde is originally as 
pedantic an expression as to say he pla3’s a good fiddle. 

The writer who gives us the best idea of what ma3'’ be 
called the genteel in style and manner of writing is, in my 
opinion, m3' Lord Shaftesbur3\ Then Mr. Addison and 
Dr. Swift. 

A plain narrative of an5' remarkable fact, emphatically 
related, has a more striking effect without the author's 
comment. 

I hate a style, as I do a garden, that is wholly flat and 
regular ; that slides along like an eel, and never rises to 
wliat one ma3' call an inequaht}'. 

A poet hurts himself by ■nwiting prose, as a racehorse 
hurts his motions b3' condescending to draw in a team. 

A poetical genius seems the most elegant of youthful 
accomplishments : but it is entirely a 3'outhful one. Plights 
of fanc3', gaiety of behaviour, sprightliness of dress, and 
a blooming aspect, conspire very amicahl3' to their mutual 
embellishment ; but the poetic talent has no more to do 
with age, than it would avail his Grace of Canterbur}' 
to have a knack at countr3' dances or a genius for a catch. 

Critics must excuse me if I compare them to certain 
animals called asses ; who, b^* gnawing vines, originall3' 
taught the great advantage of praning them. 

Every good poet includes a critic ; the reverse will 
not hold. 

Lord Shaftesbur3', in the genteel management of some 
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familiar ideas', seems to have no equal. He discovers an 
eioignment from vulgar phrases much becoming a person 
of quality. His sketches should be studied, like those of 
Raphael. His inquiry is one of the shortest and clearest 
systems of morality. 

The style of letters, perhaps, should not rise higher than 
the style of refined conversation. 

Nothing tends so much to produce drunkenness, or even 
madness, as the frequent use of parentheses in conversation. 

Harmony of period and melody of style have greater 
■weight than is generally imagined in the judgement we 
pass upon writing and writers. As a proof of this, let us 
reflect -what texts of scripture, what lines in poetry, or what 
periods we most remember and quote, either in verse or 
prose, and we shall find them to be only musical ones. 

what is termed humour in prose, I conceive, would be 
considered as burlesque in poetry ; of which instances 
may he given. 

■\V. Shesstoke. — Essays on 
Men and Manners. 

THE AST OF PUFFTXG 

Puff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much used as an 
appendage to advertisements, and ma^' take the form of 
anecdote. — Yesterday, as the celebrated George Bon-Mot 
■vvas sauntering down St. James’s Street, he met the livel}' 
Lady Mary Myrtle, coming out of the Park — ‘ Good God, 
Lady Mary, I’m surprised to meet you in a -^vhitc jacket, 
for I expected never to have seen you but in a full-trimmed 
uniform and a light-horseman’.s cap ! ’ ‘ Heavens, George, 
where could j-ou have learned that ? ’ ‘ Why,’ mplied 

the wit, ‘ I just saw a print of you, in a new- publication 
called the Gamp Magazine, ■which, by the by, is a devilish 
clever thing, and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand of the 
way, two doors from the printing-office, the corner of Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row, price only one shilling ! ’ 

SsEEK. Yerj- ingenious indeed ! 

Puff. But the puff collusive is the newest of anj- ; for 
it aots'in the disguise of determined hostility. It is much 
u.ced by bold booksellers and enterprising poets. — An 
indignant corre.apondent observc.s, that the new poem 
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called Beelzebub’s Coiillion, or Proserpine's Fete Cliampeire. 
is one of the most unjustifiable performances he ever read ! 
The severity with which certain characters are handled is 
quite shocting 1 And as there arc many descriptions in it 
too Avamily coloured for female delicacy, the shameful 
aviditj' with which this piece is bought by all people of 
fashion is a reproach on the taste of the times, and a dis- 
grace to the delicacy of the ago ! — Here, you see, the two 
strongest inducements are held forth : first, that nobod,'?' 
ought to read it ; and secondly, that evervbod 5 ' buys it ; 
on the strength of which the publisher holdl,v prints the 
tenth edition, before he had sold ten of the first ; and then 
establishes it by threatening himself with the pillory, or 
absolutely indicting himself for scan. mag. ! 

Dangle. Ha ! ha ! ha * — ’gad, I know it is so. 

PtJFP. As to the puff oblique, or puff by implication, it 
is too various and extensive to be illustrated by an instance ; 
it attracts in titles and presumes in patents ; it lurk.s in 
the limitation of a subscription, and invites in the assurance 
of crowd and inconimodation at public places ; it dclight.s 
to draw forth concealed merit, with a most disinterested 
assiduit 3 ' ; and sometimes wears a countenance of smiling 
censure and tender reproach. It has a wonderful memory 
for parlinmentaiw' debates, and will often give the whole 
speech of a favoureel member with the most flattering 
accurac,v. But, above all, it is a great dealer in reports 
and suppo.sitions. It has the earliest intelligence of intended 
preferments that will reflect honour on the patrons ; ami 
cmbrj'o promotions of modest gentlemen — who know 
nothing of the matter themselves. It can hint a ribbon 
for implied services, in the air of a common report ; and 
w ith the carelessness of a casual paragraph, suggc.st officers 
into command.s, to which the\' have no pretension but 
tbeir A\ishc.s. This, .sir, is the last principal class of the art 
of puffing — an art which I hope j'ou will now agree with 
me is of the highe.st dignitj- — j-iclding a tablaturc of 
beuevolenee and public spirit ; befriending cqual! 3 ' trade, 
gallantrv, criticism, and politics ; the applause of genius ! 
the register of charitr- ! the triumph of heroism ! the self- 
defence of contractors 1 the fame of orators ! — and the 
carette of ministers ! 


R. B. Sni'.r.iDAN . — The Critic. 
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OXB BOOT IS THE GEATB 

Tms indeed ought to be the constant exercise of the 
Christian life : it is fit for all times and for all persons, and 
■without some degree of it, it is impossible to conquer the 
temptations of the •world, or to five in the practice of 
divine and heavenly ■virtues. But this ought to be the 
constant business or entertainment rather, of those happy 
men ■who have lived long enough in the world to take a fair 
leave of it. who have run through all the scenes and stages 
of human life, and have now death and another world in 
view and prospect. 

And it is this makes a retirement from the world so 
necessary or very useful, not merely to ease our bodily 
labours, and to get a little rest from business, to dissolve 
in sloth and idleness, or to wander about to seek a com- 
panion, or to hear news, or to talk politics, or to find out 
some way to spend time, which now lies upon their hands, 
and is more uneasy and troublesome to them than business 
was. This is a more dangerous state, and does more 
indispose them for a happy death than all the cares and 
troubles of an active life ; but we must retire from this 
world to have more leisure and greater opportunities to 
prepare for the next, to adorn and cultivate om- minds, 
and dress our souls like a bride who is adorned to meet her 
bridegroom. 

iVhen men converse much in this world and are dis- 
tracted ■with the cares and business of it, when they live 
in a crowd of customers or clients, and are hurried from 
their shops to the Exchange or custom-house, or from 
their chambers to the bar, and when they have discharged 
one obligation are pressed hard by another, that at night 
they have hardly spirits left to say their prayers, nor any 
time for them in the morning, and the Lord's Day itself 
is thought more proper for rest and refireshment than 
devotion : I say, what dull cold apprehensions must such 
men have of another world ! And after all the care we can 
take, how -will this world inflame itself into our affections, 
when it employs our time and thoughts, when our whole 
business is buying and selling, and driving good bargains, 
and making conveyances and'settlements of estates ? How 
■will this disorder our passions, occasion feuds and quarrels, 
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give us a tincture of pride, ambition, covetousness ; that 
there is work enough after a busy life, even for very good 
men, to wash out these stains and pollutions, and to get the 
taste and relish of this world out of their mouths, and to 
revive and quicken the sense of God and of another world. 

This is a suflfioient reason for such men, as I observed 
before, to think when it is time to leave off, and if not 
wholly to withdraw from the world, yet to contract their 
business, and to have the command of it, that they may 
have more leisure to take care of their souls before they 
have so near a call and summons to Death ; but much 
more necessary is it, w'hen Death is even at the door, and 
by the course of Nature we know that it is so. 

It is very proper to leave the world, before we are 
removed out of it, that we may know how to live without 
it, that we may not carry any hankerings after this v-orld 
with us into the next ; and therefore it is very fitting, 
that there should be a kind of a middle state between this 
world and the next ; that is, that we should withdraw 
from this world, to wean ourselves from it, even while ue 
are in it ; which will .make it more easy to part with this 
world, and make us more fit to go to the next. But it 
seems strangely undecent, unless the necessities of their 
families, or the necessities of the public call for it and 
exact it, to see men who are just a-going out of the world, 
who, it may be, bow as much under their riches, as under 
their age, plunging themselves over head and ears in this 
world, courting new honours and preferments with as 
much zeal as those who are but entering into the world. 
It is to be feared, such men think very little of another 
world, and will never be satisfied with earth, till they are 
buried in it. 

W. Sherlock. — A ‘practical Discourse 
concerning Death. 


THE CREATION OR KINGS 

We have already mentioned the liistories of the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, from which nations, together with 
the Britons, we are descended, and finding that they were 
severe assertors of their liberties, acknowledged no human 
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laws but their own, receired no kings but such as swore 
to observe them, and deposed those who did not well 
perform their oaths and duty, ’tis evident that their Idngs 
were made by the people according to the law ; and that 
the law by which they became what they were could not 
^be from themselves. Our ancestors were so fully con- 
vinced that in the creation of kings they exercised their 
own right, and were onh' to consider what was good for 
themselves, that without regard to the memorv' of those 
who had gone before, they were accustomed to take such 
as seemed most like wisely, justly, and gently to perform 
their office : refused those that were suspected of pride, 
cruelty, or any other vice that rm'ght bring prejudice upon 
the public, what title soever they pretended ; and removed 
such as bad been placed in the throne if they did not 
answer the opinion conceived of their virtue ; which I take 
to be a manner of proceeding that agrees better with the 
quality of masters, making laws and magistrates for them- 
selves, than of slaves receiving such as were imposed upon 
them. . . . 

Though it should be granted that all nations had at the 
first been governed by kings, ft were nothing to the ques- 
tion ; for no man or number of men was ever oblige to 
continue in the errors of his predecessors. The authority 
of custom as well as of law (I mean in relation to the power 
that made it to he) consists only in its rectitnde ; and the 
same reason which may have induced one or more nations 
to create kings when they knew no other form of govern- 
ment, may not only induce them to set up another, if that 
be found inconvenient to them, but proves that they may 
as justly do .so, as remove a man who performs not what 
was expected from him. If there had been a rule given 
by God and written in the minds of men bj- nature, it 
mu.st have been from the beginning, universal and per- 
petual : or at least must have been observed by the wisest 
and best instructed nations ; which not being in any 
measure (as I have proved alreadj-), there can he no rea.son 
why a polite people should not relinquish the errors com- 
mitted by their ancestors in the time of their barbarism 
. and ignorance, and why they should not do it in matters 
of government, as well as in an 3 ' other thing relating to 
life. 3ren are subject to errors, and ’ti= the work of the 
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Lest and wisest to discover and amend such as their ances- 
tors may have committed, or to add perfection to those 
things which hy them have heen well invented. This is so 
certain, that whatsoever we enjoy Lej’ond the misery in 
which our harbarous ancestors lived, is due only to the 
liberty of correcting what was amiss in their practice, or 
inventing that which they did not know : and I doubt 
whether it be more brutish to say we arc obliged to con- 
tinue in the idolatry of the Druids, with all the miseries 
and follies that accompany the most savage barbarit}", oi 
to confess that though we have a right to depart from 
these, yet we are for ever bound to continue the govern- 
ment they had established, whatever inconveniences might 
attend it. 

A. Sidney. — Discourses concerning 
Government. 

SCENES IN iVECADIA 

There were hills which garnished their proud heights 
•with stately trees; humble valle3's whose base estate 
seemed comforted with refreshing of silver rivers ; meadows 
enamelled with all sorts of cj-e-pleasing flowers ; thickets 
which, being lined with most pleasant shade, were witnessed 
so to %’■ the cheerful disposition of man3" well-tuned birds ; 
each pasture stored with sheep, feeding v ith sober securit3’', 
while the prett3f lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the 
dam’s comfort ; here a shepherd’s bo3' piping ns though 
he should never be old , there a young shepherdess knitting, 
and withal singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted 
her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice’s 
music. As for the houses of the ooiintr3' (for many houses 
came under their eye) the3’^ were all scattered, no tw'o being 
one b3T the other, and yet not so far off as that it barred 
mutual succour ; a show, as it were, of an accompanable 
solitariness and of a civil w'ildness. • . . 

The house itself was built of fair and strong stone, not 
affecting so much any extraordinar3'' kind of fineness, as 
an honourable representing of a firm stateliness. The 
lights, doors, and stairs, rather directed to the use of the 
guest than to the eye of the artificer : and 5'et as the one 
chief!}'’ heeded, so the other not neglected ; each place 
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handsome -Rdthoafc cnrio^itj' and homeh' -ndthout loath- 
somen^ ; not so daintj- as not- to he trod on nor yet 
slubbered up with good fellowship ; all more lasting than 
beautifol, but that the consideration of the exceeding 
lastingness made the e3*e believe it was exceeding beautiful. 
The servants not =o many in number as cleanly in apparel 
and serviceable in behaviour, testifying even in their 
countenances that their master took as weE care to be 
served as of them that did serve. - . . 

This country Arcadia among all the provinces of Greece 
bath ever been had in singular reputation : partly for the 
sweetness of the air and other natural benefits, bat prin- 
cipally for the well-tempered minds of the people, who 
(finding that the shining title of glory so much affected bv 
other nations doth indeed help little to the happiness of 
life) are the onb* people which as by their justice and pro- 
vidence give neither cause nor hope to their neighbours to 
annoy them, so are they not .stirred with false praise to 
trouble othens’ quiet, thinking it a smalt reward for the 
wasting of their own Jives in ravening that their posteritj' 
should long after say, thej' had done so. Even the 3Itise= 
.seem to approve their good determination by choosing th’Is 
country for their chief repairing place, and by bestowing 
their perfections so largely here that the very shepherds 
have their fancies lifted to so high conceits, as the learned of 
other nations are content both to borrow their names and 
imitate their cunning. 

Sib P. Sidney . — The Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia. 


STTLE AKD rOETBX: 

Xow, for the outside of it, which is words, or (as I maj' 
term it) Diction, it is even well worse.. So is that honey- 
flowing matron eloquence appareEed, or rather disguised, 
in a conrtesan-iike painted affectation : one time with so 
far-fetched words, they may seem monsters, but must 
seem strangere to any poor Englishman : another time, 
with coursing of a letter, as if they were bound to follow 
the method of a Dictionary ; another time, with figures 
or flowers, extremely winter-starved. But I would this 
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fault were only peculiar to versifiers, and had not as 
large possession among prose-printers, or (which is to be 
marvelled) among scholars, or (which is to be pitied) 
among some preachers. Truly I could wish, if at least I 
might be so hold to wish in a tiling beyond the reach of 
my capacity, the diligent imitators of Tulty and Demos- 
thenes (most worthy to be imitated) did not so much keep 
Nizolian paper-books of their figures and phrases, as by 
attentive translation (as it were) devour them whole, or 
make them wholly theirs. For now they cast sugar and spice 
upon every dish that is served to the table ; like those 
Indians, not content to wear ear-rings at the fit and natural 
place over the ears, but they will thrust jewels through their 
noses and lips because they will be sure to be fine. . . . 

Undoubtedly (at least to my opinion undoubtedly) I 
have found in divers sinally learned courtiers a more sound 
style than in some professors of learnmg ; of which I can 
guess no other cause, but that the courtier, following that 
which by practice he findeth fittest to nature, therein 
(though he know it not) doth according to art, though not 
by art : where the other, using art to show art, and not to 
hide art (as in these cases he should do), flieth from nature, 
and indeed abuseth art. . . . 

So that sith the ever praise-worthy poesy, is full of virtue- 
breeding delightfulness, and void of no gift that ought 
to be in the noble name of learning : sith the blames laid 
against it, are either false or feeble ; sith the cause why it is 
not esteemed in England is the fault of poet-apes, not poets ; 
sith lastly, our tongue is most fit to honour poesy, and to 
be honoured by poesj'’ ; I conjure j'^ou aU, that have had 
the evil luck to read this ink-wasting toy of mine, even 
in the name of the nine Muses, no more to scorn the sacred 
mysteries of poesj% no more to laugh at the name of poets, 
as though they were next inheritors to fools ; no more to 
jest at the reverent title of a rhymer ; but to believe, with 
Aristotle, that they were the ancient treasurers of the 
Grecians’ divinitj’-. To believe, with Bembus, that they were 
first bringers in of all civility. To believe, with Scaliger, 
that no philosophers’ precepts can sooner make you an 
honest man than the reading of Virgil. To believe, with 
Clauserus, the translator of Comutus, that it pleased the 
heavenly Deity, by Hesiod and Homer, under the veil of 
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fables, to give us all knowledge, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
natural and moral ; and quM non ? To believe, with me, 
that there are many mysteries contained in poetry, which 
of purpose were written darkly, lest by profane wits it 
should be abused. To believe, with Landin, that they are 
no beloved of the gods that whatsoever they write proceeds 
of a divine fury. Lastly, to believe themselves, when they 
tell you they will make you immortal by their verses. 

Thus doing, your name shall flourish in the printers’ 
shops ; thus doing, you shall be of kin to many a poetical 
preface ; thus doing, you shall be most fair, most rich, 
most wise, most aU ; jmu shall dwell upon superlatives. 
Thus doing, though you be liberlino patre natus, you shall 
suddenly grow Hercnlea proles, 

si quid mea carmina possunt. 

Thus doing, your soul shall be placed with Dante’s Beatrix, 
or Virgil’s Anchises. But if (fie of such a but) you be horn 
so near the dull making cataract of Nilus, that you cannot 
hear the planet-like music of poetry, if you have so earth- 
creeping a mind, that it cannot lift itself up to look to 
the sky of poetr3’, or rather, by a certain rustical disdain, 
will become such a mome, as to be a Momus of poetry : 
then, though I will not wish unto you the ass’s ears of 
llidas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses (as BubonaX 
was) to hang himself, nor to be rhjTned to death, as is 
said to be done in Ireland ; yet thus much curse I must 
send \'0U, in the behalf of all poets, that while you live, 
you live in love, and never get favour for lacking skill of 
a sonnet ; and when j'ou die, your memory die from the 
earth, for want of an epitaph. 

Sir P. Sidney. — An Apology for Poetry. 


JIAKSERS 

Morals and manners, Avhich give colour to life, are of 
much greater importance than laws, which are but their 
manifestations. The law touches us here and there, but 
manners are about us everywhere, pervading societ3’- like 
the air we breathe- Good manners, as we call them, are 
neither more nor less than good behaviour ; consisting of 
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courtesy and kindness ; benevolence being the preponderat- 
ing element in all kinds of nintually bcnelicinl and pleasant 
intercourse amongst human beings. ‘ Civility said Lady 
IMontagu, ‘ costs nothing and buys everything ' The 
cheapest of all things is kindness, its exorcise requiring the 
least possible trouble and belf-sacrificc. ‘ Win hcart.s said 
Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, ‘and 3-011 have all meu’.s 
hearts and purses.’ If \ic ivould 01113- nature act kiiidl3', 
free from afTcclation and artifice, the results on .'social 
good-humour and happinc 33 riould bo incalculable. The 
little courtesies uhicli form the small change of life, may 
separatclj- appear of little intrinsic value, but the}- acquii-e 
their importance from repetition and accumulation. 1’hey 
arc like the spare minutes, or the groat a dn\-, ivhich jiro- 
verbiall3- produce such momentous results in the cour.-e 
of a twelvemonth, or in a lifetime. 

Manners are (he ornament of action ; and there is a wa.v 
of speaking a kind word, or of doing a kind thing, which 
greatly onlinncos their value. What seems to be done 
with a grudge, or ns an act of condescension, is sean’clv 
accepted ns a favour. Yet there are men who pride them- 
selves upon their gruffness ; and though they may possess 
virtue and capaciti-, their manner is often such ns to render 
them nluKxt ni'-upportahlc. It is diflicuU to like a man 
who, though he iimv not jiull vour nose, habituallv uounds 
\-our .‘=elf -respect, .anti takes u pride in saving dis.acree- 
nblc tilings to 3-011. Theie are otliors ulio are drcadfullv 
coiideseeudiug. and cannot avoid fei/.ing upon every 
small opportunity of making their greatness felt. When 
Ahcnietliv m~.is c.auvnssing for the ofiice of surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew Hospitaf. he cnlkxl upon such a jicrson — 
a rich grtxier, one of the governors. The great man behind 
the counter .swing the great surgeon enter, iuiiiiediateli- 
a.vsimied tlie grand air tow.ard« the .s-iippeHcd sujipliant for 
his vote. '1 jiresiiine. .sir. Mat want 1113' vote nrul interest 
at this luonientous epocli of 3 our life.' Al>ernethy, who 
liatetl humbugs, and felt nettled at the tone, replied : * Xn. 

1 don’t : 1 want a peuiu-wtirth of figs ; eotue, hnik .‘•haqi 
and wr.ip tliciii up ; 1 want to be off ! ' 

ftMit.r.s. — .sV//- //'*';>. 
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DE>IA>'I> A>'I> .STTPLV 

Tee lorterj* of the law, tberefore. 5=^ verr far from being 
a perfectly fair lotteiy*, and that, as well as man\’ opier 
liberal and honourable professions, is, in point of pecuniary 
gain, evidently undcr-recompen.sed- 

Those profc~.'ions keep their level, however, with other 
occupations ; and notwithstanding these di-seouragements, 
all the mo'-t generous and liberal .spirits are eager to crowd 
into them. Two different causes contribute to recommend 
them. First, the de=ire of the reputation which attends 
upon superior e.vcellence in any of them ; and, secondly, 
the natural confidence which every man has more or less 
not only in his own ahilities, hut in his onm good fortune. 

To e.vcel in any profession, in which but few arrive at 
mediocrity, is the most decisive mark of what is called 
genins, or superior talents. The public admiration which 
attends upon such distinguished ahilities makes always 
a part of their reward ; a greater or smaller, in proportion 
as it is higher or lower in degree. It makes a considerable 
3 iart of that reward in the profession of physic ; a still 
greater, perhaps, in that of law : in poetry and philosophy 
it makes almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beautiful talents, of 
which the po.sse.ssion commands a certain sort of admira- 
tion, but of which the exercise for the sake of gain is con- 
-sidered, whether from reason or prejudice, as a sort of 
public prostitution. The pec-uniary recompense, there- 
fore, of those who exercise them in this manner must lie 
sufficient, not only to pay for the time, labour, and espeu-se 
of acquiring the talents, but for the discredit which attends 
the employment of them as the means of subsistence. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera-singers, opera -tbucers, 
&c., are founded upon those two principles, the rarity and 
beauty of the talents, and the discredit of employing them 
in this manner. It seems absurd at first sight that we should 
despise their persons, and yet reward their talents with the 
most profn.se liberality. While we do the one, however, 
v.-fe must of necessity do the other. Should the public 
opinion or prejudice ever alter ^vith regard to such occupa- 
tion.', tbeir pecuniaiy recompense would quickly diminish- 
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Jlore people would apply to them, and the competition 
would quickly reduce the price of their labour. 

Such talents, though far from being common, are by no 
means so rare as is imagmed. Many people possess them 
in great perfection who disdain to make this use of them, 
and many more are capable of acquiring them if amdhing 
could be made honourabl}' by them. 

A. Smith. — The Wealth of Nations. 


TBAVELLEHS’ TAEES 

Snakes are certainly an annoyance ; but the snake, 
though high-spirited, is not quarrelsome ; he considers his 
fangs to be given for defence, and not for annoyance, and 
never inflicts a Avound but to defend existence. If jmu 
tread upon him, he puts yon to deatli for your clumsiness, 
merely because he does not understand AA'hat your clumsi- 
ness means ; and certainly a snake, who feels fourteen or 
fifteen stone stamping upon his tail, has little time for 
reflection, and maybe allowed to be poisonous and peevish. 
American tigers generally run away — from which several 
respectable gentlemen in Parliament inferred, in the 
American Avar, that American soldiers Avould run aAvay 
also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and 
interesting ; but hoAV far does the gentle reader imagine 
the campanero may be heard, AA'hose size is that of a jay ? 
Perhaps 300 yards. Poor innocent, ignorant reader ! un- 
conscious of AA'hat Nature has done in the forests of Cayeime, 
and measuring the force of tropical intonation by the 
sounds of a Scotch duck 1 The campanero may be heard 
three miles ! — this single little bird being more poAverful 
than the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean — 
just appointed on account of shabby politics, small under- 
standing, and good family ! It is impossible to contradict 

a gentleman Avho has been in the forests of Cayenne ; but 
AA'e are determined, as soon as a campanero is brought to 
England, to make him toll in a public place, and haAm the 
distance measured. 

The toucan has an enormous bill, makes a noise like 
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a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in hollow trees. How 
astonishing are the freaks and fancies of nature ! To what 
purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne 
with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy dog, 
and laying eggs in hollow trees ? The toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond 
Street created ? To what purpose were certain foolish 
prating members of Parliament created ? — pestering the 
House of Commons -watli their ignorance and folly, and 
impeding the business of the country' 1 There is no end 
of such questions. So we will not enter into the meta- 
physics of the toucan. . , - 

The sloth, in its 'wild state, spends its life in trees, and 
never leaves them but from force or accident. The eagle 
to the sky, the mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree ; 
but what is most extraordinary, he lives not upon the 
branches, but under them. He moves su.spended, rests 
.suspended, sleeps suspended, and passes his life in suspense 
— like a young elergj'man distantly related to a bishop. 

S. Sjuth . — Article in the Edinburgh Review. 


BAILWAY EEGULATIOKS 

PvAiLEOAD travelling is a delightful improvement of 
human life. Man is become a bird ; he can fly longer and 
quicker than a Solan goose. The mamma rushes sixty miles 
in two hours to the aching finger of her conjugating and 
declining grammar boy. The early Scotchman scratches 
himself in the morning mists of the north, and has his 
l>orridge in Piccadilly before the setting sun. The Puseyite 
priest, after a rush of a hundred miles, appears with his 
little volume of nonsense at the breakfast of his book- 
seller. Everything is near, everything is immediate — ^time, 
distance, and delay are abolished. But, though charming 
and fascinating as all this is, we must not shut our eyes 
to the price we shall pay' for it. There will be every three 
or four years .some dreadful massacre — whole trains will 
be hurled down a precipice, and two hundred or three 
hundred persons will be Wiled on the spot.. There will be 
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every now, and then a great combustion of human bodies, 
as there has been at Paris ; then all the newspapers up in 
arms — a thousand regulations, forgotten as soon as the 
directors dare — ^loud screams of the velocity whistle — 
monopoly locks and bolts as before. 

The locking plea of directors is philanthropy ; and 
I admit that to guard men from the commission of moral 
evil is as philanthropioal as to prevent physical suffering. 
There is, I allow, a strong propensity in mankind to travel 
on railways without paying ; and to lock mankind in till 
they have completed their share of the contract is bene- 
volent, because it guards the species frOra degrading and 
immoral conduct ; but to burn or crush a whole train 
merely to prevent a few immoral insides from not paying, 
is, I hope, a little more than Eipon or Gladstone will bear. 

We have been, up to this point, verj’' careless of our rail- 
way regulations. The first person of rank who is killed 
will put everything in order, and produce a code of the 
most careful rules. I hope it will not be one of the bench 
of bishops ; but should it be so destined, let the burnt 
bishop — the unwilling Latimer — remember that, however 
painful gradual concoction b3^ fire may bo, his death will 
produce unspeakable benefit to the public. Even Sodor 
and Man will be better than notliing. From that moment 
the bad effects of the monopoly are destroyed ; no more 
fatal deference to the directors ; no despotic incarceration, 
no barbarous inattention to the anatomy and phy'siology 
of the human body ; no commitment to locomotive prisons 
with warrant. We shall then find it possible voyager Ubre 
sans mourir. 

S. Smith. — Letters. 


MRS. PARTINGTON 

As for the possibility of the House of Lords preventing 
ere long a reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the 'most 
absurd notion that ever entered into human imagination. 
T do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
Lords to stop the progress of reform, reminds me very' 
forcibly' of the great storm of Sidmouth. and of the conduct 
of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 
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wheeled about, and by a lucky stroke severed Jowlcr’s 
head from his body. By this time the 5 ’oung foxhuntcr 
and three servants, armed with pitchforks and flails, were 
come to the assistance of the dogs, whom they found 
breathless on the field ; and my cousin was so provoked 
at the death of his favourites that he ordered his attendants 
to advance, and take vengeance on their executioner, 
whom ho loaded with all the emses and reproaches his 
anger could suggest. . . . 

We were admitted, and conducted to my grandfather’s 
chamber through a lane of my relations, who honoured me 
with very significant looks as I passed along. When we 
came into the judge’s presence, my uncle, after two or 
three sea bows, expressed hiinsclf in this manner : ‘ Your 
servant, jmur servant. What cheer, father ? — what cheer ? 
I suppose you don’t know me, — maj’hap yon don’t. My 
name is Tom Bowling : and this here boj', you look as if 
you did not know him neither ; ’tis like you mayn’t. 
He ’s new rigged, i’ faith ; his cloth don't shake in the 
wind so much as it wont to do. ’Tis mj’' nephew, d’ye 
see : Roderick Random — ^your own flesh and blood, old 
gentleman. Don’t lag astern, you dog,’ pulling me for- 
ward. hly grandfather, who was laid up with the gout, 
received this relation, after his long absence, with that 
coldness of civility which was peculiar to him, told him 
he was glad to see him, and desired him to sit dowm. 

‘ Thank ye, thank ye, sir ; I had as lief stand,’ said my 
uncle : ‘ for my own part, I desire nothing of jmu ; but 
if you have any conscience at all, do something for this 
poor boy, who has been used at a very unchristian rate. 
Unchristian do I call it ? I am sure the Moors in Barbary 
have more humanity than to leave their little ones to want. 

I would fain know why my sister’s son is more neglected 
than that there fair-weather Jack ? ’ — ^pointing to the 
young squire, who with the rest of my cousins had follow’ed 
us into the room. ‘ Is he not as near akin to you as the 
other 1 Is he not much handsomer and better built than 
that great chuckle-head ? ’ 

T. Smollett . — Roderich Random. 


V. E. r. 


E 
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THX ECLEES OF THE :SAT10K 

Captais C catered into conversation ^vitli us in the 

most familiar manner, and treated the duke's character 
without any ceremony. ' This wiseacre/ said he, ‘ is still 
abed ; and, I think, the best thing he can do is to sleep 
on till Christmas ; for when he gets up, he does nothing 
but expose his own foils-. Since Grenville was turned out, 
there has been no minister in this nation worth the meal 
that whitened his perinig. They are so ignorant, they 
scarce knoiv a crab from a cauliflower ; and then they are 
such dunces, that there 's no making them understand the 
plainest proposition. In the beginning of the war, this 
poor half-witted creature told me, in a great fright, that 
thirty thousand French had marched from Acadia to 
Cape Breton. “ IiYhere did they find transports ? ” said 
I. ‘' Transports 1 ” cried he, I tell you they marched bj’ 
land.” — *• By land, to the island of Cape Breton I " — ^“^Vhat! 
is Cape Breton an island 1 ” — Certainly.” — ‘ Hah 1 are 
you snre_ of that ? '’ When 1 pointed it out on the map, 
he examined it eamestU- with his spectacles ; then taking 

me in his arms, “ My dear C cried he, " yon always 

bring us good news. Egad, I'll go directly, and tell the 
king that Cape Breton is an island.'' ' 

He seemed disposed to entertain us with more anecdotes 
of this nature, at the expense of his grace, when he was 
interrupted h 3 ' the arrival of the Algerine ambassador, 
a venerable Turk, with a long white heard, attended by his 
dragoman, or interpreter, and another officer of his house- 
hold, who had got no stockings to his legs. Captain C 

immediately spoke with an air of authority to a servant in 
waiting, bidding him go tell the duke to rise, as there was 
a great deal of company come, and, among others, the 
ambassador from Algiers. Then, turning to us, ‘ This poor 
Turk,’ said he, ‘ notwithstanding his grey beard, is a green- 
horn. He has been several years resident in London, and 
still is ignorant of our poh'tical revolutions. This visit is 
intended for the Prime ilinister of England ; but you’ll see 
how this -svise duke will receive it as a mark of attachment 
to his own person.’ Certain it is, the duke seemed eager 
to acknowledge the compliment. A door opening, be 
suddenly bolted out, with a shaving-cloth under bis chin, 
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liis face frothed rip to the cj'es rvith soap-lather : and, 
running up to the amhassador, grinned hideous in his face. 
— ‘ 5Iy dear Mahomet,’ said he, ‘ God love your long 
beard ; I hope the dey rvill make you a horse-tail at the 
next promotion, ha, ha, ha ' — Have but a moment’s 
patience, and I’ll send to you in a twinkling.’ So saying, 
ho retreated into his den, leaving the Turk in some con- 
fusion. After a short pause, however, he said something 
to his interpreter, the meaning of which I had great curio- 
sity to know, as he turned up his eyes while he sjioke, 
expressing astonishment mixed with devotion. We were 

gratified by means of the communicative Captain C , 

who conversed with the dragoman as an old acquaintance. 
Ibrahim, the ambassador, who had mistaken his grace for 
the minister’s fool, was no sooner undeceived by the 
interpreter, than ho exclaimed to this efiect — ‘ Holy 
prophet ! I don’t wonder that this nation prospers, 
seeing it is governed by the council of idiots ; a species of 
men, whom all good Mussulmen revere ns the organs of 
immediate inspiration ! * 

T. Smollett. — Th& Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker. 


THE MAISON CABREE AT NlMES 

It is amazing, that the successive irruptions of barbarous 
nations, of Goths, Vandals, and Moors ; of fanatic croisards, 
still more sanguinarj' and illiberal than those barbarians, 
should have spared this temple [the Temple of Diana], as 
well as two other still more noble monuments of archi- 
tecture, that to this day adorn the city of Nimes ; I mean 
the amphitheatre and the edifice called Mai^on Carree. . . . 
If the amphitheatre strikes you with an idea of greatness, 
the Maison Carree enchants you with the most exquisite 
beauties of architecture and sculpture. This is an edifice, 
supposed formerly to have been erected by Adrian, who 
actually built a basilica in Ibis city, though no vestiges 
of it remain ; but the following inscription, which was dis- 
covered on the front of it, plainly proves, that it was built 
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by tbe inhabitants of Nimes, in honour of Gains and 
Lucius Caesar, the grandchildren of Augustus, by his 
daughter Julia, the -wife of Agrippa. 

C. CaesarL Augusti. F. Cos. 

L. Caesari. Augnsti. F. Cos. 

Designate. 

Principibus luventntis. 

‘ To Gains and Lucius Caesar, sons of Augustus, consuls 
elect. Princes of the Roman youth.’ 

This beautiful edifice, which stands upon a pediment 
six feet high, is eighty-two feet long, thirty-five broad, and 
thirty-seven high, without reckoning the pediment. The 
body of it is adorned with twenty columns engag^ in 
the waU, and the x>eristyle, which is open, with ten detached 
pillars that support the entablature. They are all of the 
Corinthian order, fluted and embellished with capitals of 
the most exquisite sculpture ; the frieze and comice are 
much admir^, and the foliage is esteemed inimitable. 
The proportions of the building are so happily united, as 
to give it an air of majesty and grandeur, which the most 
indifferent spectator cannot behold ivithout emotion. 
A man needs not be a connoisseur in architecture, to enjoy 
these beauties. They are indeed so exquisite that you may 
return to them every day with a fresh appetite for seven 
years together. What renders them the more curious, they 
are still entire, and very little affected, either by the 
ravages of time, or the havoc of war. Cardinal Alberoni 
declared, that it was a jewel that deserved a cover of gold 
to preserve it from external injuries. An Italian painter, 
perceiving a small part of the roof repaired by modem 
Trench masonrj', tore bis hair, and exclaimed in a rage, 
' Zounds ! wdiat do I see ? harlequin’s hat on the head 
of Augustus 1 ’ 

Without all doubt it is ravishingly beautiful. The whole 
■ world cannot parallel it. 

T. SjioiiUErT . — Travels through 
Franu and Italy. 
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‘ IN god’s image 

I CONFESS, it is as difficult for us, who date our ignorance 
from our first being, and were still bred up with the same 
infirmities about us with which we were horn, to raise 
our thoughts and imaginations to those intellectual per- 
fections that attended our nature in the time of innocence, 
as it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities of a cottage, 
to fancy in his mind the unseen splendours of a court. 
But by rating positives by their privatives, and other arts 
of reason, by which discourse supplies the want of the 
reports of sense, we may collect the excellencj’- of the under- 
standing then, by the glorious remainders of it now, and 
guess at the stateliness of the building, by the magnificence 
of its ruins. All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which 
vulgar minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, 
are but the reliques of an intellect defaced ^vith sin and 
time. We admire it now, only as antiquaries do a piece of 
old coin, for the stamp it once bore, and not for those 
vanishing lineaments and disappearing draughts that 
remain upon it at present. And certainly that must needs 
have been very glorious, the decays of which are so 
admirable. He that is comely when old and decrepid, 
surelj' was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise. 

The image of God was no less resplendent in that which 
we call man’s practical understanding ; namely, that 
storehouse of the soul, in which are treasured up the rules 
of action and the seeds of morality. lAffiere, we must 
observe, that many who deny all connate notions in the 
speculative intellect, do yet admit them in this. Now of 
this sort are these maxims ; that God is to be worshipped ; 
that parents are to be honoured; that a man’s word is to be 
kept, and the like ; which, being of universal influence as 
to the regulation of the behaviour and converse of mankind 
are the ground of all virtue and civility, and the founda- 
tion of religion. 

It was the privilege of Adam, innocent, to have these 
notions also firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his 
bosom, his law in his heart, and to have such a conscience 
as might be its ovm casuist : and certainly those actions 
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must needs be regular, where there is an identity between 
the rule and the faculty. His own mind taught him a due 
dependence upon God, and chalked out to him the just pro- 
portions and measures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. 
He had no catechism but the creation, needed no study 
but reflection, read no book, but the volume of the world, 
and that, too, not for rules to work by, but for objects to 
work uiKjn. Reason was bis tutor, and first principles his 
magna momlia. The decalogue of Moses was but a tran- 
script, not an original. All the laws of nations, and wise 
decrees o! states, the statutes of Solon, and the Twelve 
Tables, were but a paraphrase upon this standing rectitude 
of nature, this fruitful principle of justice, that was ready 
to run out, and enlarge itself into suitable determinations, 
upon all emergent objects and occasions. Justice then was 
neither blind to discern, nor lame to execute. It was not 
subject to be imposed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to 
bo bribed by a glozing appetite, for an uiile or jucundum 
to turn the balance to a false or dishonest sentence. In 
ail its directions of the inferior faculties, it conveyed its 
suggestions with cleame-ss, and enjoined them with power ; 
it had the passions in perfect subjection ; and though ite 
command over them was but suasive and political, yet it 
had the force of coaction, and despotical. It was not then, 
as it is now, where the conscience has only power to dis- 
approve, and to protest against the exorbitances of the 
passions ; and rather to wish, than make them otherwise. 
Tlie voice of conscience now is low and weak, chastising 
the paasions, as old EH did his lustful, domineering son.s ; 

* Xot .so, my sons, not so ’ ; hut the voice of conscience 
then was not, This should or this ought to be done ; but. 
This mvsl, this shall be done. It spoke like .a legislator ; 
the thing spoke was a law ; and the manner of speaking 
it a new obligation. In short, there was as great a disparity 
between the practical dictates of the understanding then 
and now, as there is between empire and advice, counsel 
and command, between n companion and a governor. 

And thus much for the image of God, as it shone in man’s 
understanding. 

R. South. — Sermons preached upon 
Several Occasions. 
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HYPOCRITES 

Bodily abstinence, joined with a demure, afiected 
countenance, is often called .and accounted piety and 
morlificaiimi. Suppose a man infinitely ambitious, and 
equally spiteful and malicious ; one who poisons the ears 
of great men by venomous whispers, and rises by the fall 
of better men than himself ; yet if he steps forth with 
a Friday look and a lenten face, with a Blessed J esu / and a 
mournful ditty for the vices of the times, oh ! then he is 
a saint upon earth ; an Ambrose or an Augustine ; I mean 
not for that earthly trash of book-learning ; for, alas ! such 
are above that, or at least that is above them ; but for 
zeal, and for fasting, for a devout elevation of the eyes, 
and a holy rage against other men’s sins. And happy those 
ladies and religious dames (characters in 2 Tim. iii. G) 
who can have such self-denj’ing, thriving, able men for their 
confessors ! and thrice happy those families where they 
vouchsafe to take their Friday night’s refreshments ! and 
thereby demonstrate to the world what Christian abstinence, 
and what primitive, self-mortifying rigour there is in for- 
bearing a dinner that they may have the better stomach 
to their supper. 

In fine, the whole world stands in admiration of them ; 
fools are fond of them, and wise men are afraid of them ; 
they are talked of, they are pointed at ; and as they order 
the matter, they dr.aw the eyes of all men after them, and 
generally something else. 

But as it is observed in greyhounds, that the thinness 
of their jaws does not at all allay the ravening fury of 
their appetite, there being no creature whose teeth are 
sharper, and whose feet are swifter when they are in pur- 
suit of their prey ; so woe be to that man who stands in 
the way of a meagre, mortified, fasting, sharp-set zeal, 
when it is in full chase of its spiritual game. And therefore, 
ns the apostle admonishes the Philippians (Phil. iii. 2) to 
‘ beware of dogs ’, so his advice cannot be too frequently 
remembered, nor too warily observed, when we have to 
deal withdliose who are always fawning upon some and 
biting others, as shall best serve their occasions. 

Some have found a waji- to smooth over an implacable, 
unalterable spleen and malice, by dignifying it with the 
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name of constancy. There are several in the world (and 
those of no small note for godliness too) who take np 
disgusts easily, and prosecute them irreconcilably ; not 
by way of revenge (though, even that is utterly contrar3' 
to Christianity), for revenge, in the nature of it, supposes 
an injurj^ first done ; whereas this generally has nothmg of 
retaliation in it, but commences entirely upon humour, 
fancy, and false apprehensions, and the man in the whole 
course of his spite is perfectly the aggressor. . . - 

And if these wretches, in the prosecution of their mali- 
cious rage, chance to find themselves (as they do very 
often) mistaken in their main ground and first motive of 
it ; yet, rather than own a mistake, and not seem infallible, 
as well as implacable, they will be sure to foUow their blow, 
and the injury must still go on, till it becomes infinite 
and unmeasurable. And this some call constancy, great- 
ness, and firmness of mind, and a kind of approach to 
unchangeafaleness ; thus in effect clothing a devilish 
quality n-ith a divine attribute. For it would sound hut 
scurvily to say in plain terms, ‘ That such a one is a person 
of an obstinate, inexorable, impregnable mafice ; take 
heed of him, have nothing to do with him.’ And therefore 
it strikes the ear much softer and better to say, ‘ He is one 
of great constancy and steadiness, always like himself, and 
not apt to change or vaiy from the rule which he has once 
pitched upon to act b3%’ Though the real, naked truth, 
which lies under all this disguise of words is, that the person 
so set off is a kind of devil incarnate, void not onl3’' of 
religion, but humanity ; his ignorance first apprehends and 
makes injuries, and then his malice pursues them. 

R. South. — Sermon on the miscJiievmis Infinence 
of Words and Names falsely applied. 


HENRY vm’s POPULARITY 

In this temper, Henr3' Viii departed, little expecting 
how odious many of his actions would appear to posterit3', 
and perhaps not reckoning the worst of them among the 
things of which he repent-^. It is more remarkable,- that 
so nian3' revolting acts of caprice and cruelt3’’ did not 
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deprive him of the afTcction of his subjects, but that he 
retained his popularity to the last. This could not have 
been, had he been the mere monster which, upon a cur- 
sor}* view of his history, he must needs appear to every 
young and ingenuous mind. Large allowances are to be 
made for an age, wherein the frequcnc}* of atrocious punish- 
ments had hardened the public character, and rendered 
all men (the very few excepted, who seem to be so consti- 
tuted, that no circumstances can corrupt them) unfeeling 
to a degree, which happily we, in these days, are hardly 
caimble of conceiving. Much must also be allowed for his 
situation. The person, whose moral nature is not injured 
by the possession of absolute power, must be even more 
elevated above his fellow creatures in wisdom and in 
virtue, than in authority ; and that Henry was, in fact, 
as absolute as any of the Caesars, he knew, and none of 
his subjects would have disputed. If his heart had been 
open to any compunctious visitings, the ready assent with 
which the intimation of his will, in its worst purposes, vas 
received by obsequious counsellors and servile parliaments, 
would have repressed them. Whatever was his pleasure, 
they pronounced to bo just and Inniul. Wien ie sent 
a minister or a wife to the scaffold, with as little com- 
passion as he would have shown in ordering a dog to be 
drowned, he felt no weight upon his conscience, because 
the murder was performed with all the legalit}'^ which could 
bo given it by Acts of Parliament, formalities of law, and 
courts of justice! 

The qualities which endeared him to bis subjects were, 
probably, his lavish liberality, and that affability in his 
better moods which, in the great, has always the semblance, 
and frequently something of the reality, of goodness. He 
never raised any man to rank and power, who was not 
worthy of elevation for his attainments and capacity, what- 
ever he might be in other respects. To he in Henry’s 
service, and more especially to he in his confidence, was 
a sure proof of ability ; and thus it was, that though ho 
had some wicked counsellors, he never had a weak one. 

R. Southey. — T/ie Booh of the Church. 
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THE ilOTTEXISG FOE ^EISOX 

The death, of Nelsoa was felt in England as something 
more than a public calamity; men started at the intelligence, 
and turned pale, as if thej' had heard of the loss of a dear 
fiaend. An ofaiect of our admiration and affection, of our 
pride and of onr hopes, was suddenly taken from us ; and 
it seemed as if we had never, till then, known bow deeply 
we loved and reverenced him. What the country had lost 
in its great naval hero — the greatest of our own, and of all 
former times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. 
So perfectly, indeed, had he performed his part, that the 
maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered 
at an end : the fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, 
hut destroyed ; new navies must be built, and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the possibility of their 
invadir^ our shores could again be contemplated. It was 
not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magni- 
tude of our loss that we mourned for him ; the general 
sorrow was of a higher character. The people of England 
grieved that funeral ceremonies, and pubhc monuments, 
and posthumous rewards, were all that they could now 
bestow upon him, whom the king, the legislature, and the 
nation, would have alike delighted to honour ; whom 
every tongue would have blessed ; whose presence in 
every village through which he might have passed would 
have wakened the church bells, have given school-boys a 
holiday, have drawn children from their sports to gaze upon 
him, and ' old men from the chimney comer ’ to look upon 
Helson ere they died. The victory of Trafalgar was cele- 
brated, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, hut they 
were without joj" ; for such already was the glory of the 
British navy, through Xelson’s suipassing genius, that it 
scarcely seemed to receive any addition from the most 
signal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas ; and 
the destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the 
maritime schemes of Trance were totally frustrated, hardly 
appeared to add to our security or strength ; for, while 
Nelson was living, to watch the combined squai’ons of the 
enemy, we felt ourselves as sectue as now, when they were 
no longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon 
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opening the bod}’', tliat, in the course of nature, he might 
have attained, like his father, to a good old age. Yet he 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurel5' whose work was 
done ; nor ought he to be lamented, who died so full of 
honours, and at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr ; the most awful that 
of the martj’red patriot ; the most splendid that of the 
hero in the hour of victory : and if the chariot and the 
horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, 
he could scarcelj’ have departed in a brighter blaze of glory. 
He has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a 
name and an example, which are at this hour inspiring 
thousands of the j’outh of England : a name which is 
om' pride, and an example which will continue to be our 
shield and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act after them ; 
verifjung, in this sense, the language of the old mythologist : 

Tot fitv Sai/tores cicrt, Atos fityaXov 8ia /SouXas, 

iaOKoi, art-xSovioi, ^uXokcs Oinyrav iv6pii-wy, 

R. SouTHEV. — Lije of Nelson. 


‘ THE pilgrim’s PROGRESS ’ 

When Cowper composed his Satires, he hid the name of 
Whitefield ‘ beneath well-sounding Greek ’ ; and abstained 
from mentioning Bunyan while he panegyrized him, ‘ lest 
so despised a name should move a sneer.’ In Bunyan’s 
case this could hardly have been needful forty j’ears ago ; 
for though a just appreciation of our elder and better 
writers was at that time far less general than it appears 
to be at present, the author of the Pilgriin’s Progress was 
even then in high repute. His fame may literally be said 
to have risen ; beginning among the people it had made 
its way up to those who are called the public. In most 
instances the many receive gradually and slowlj^ the 
opinions of the few respecting literarj’’ merit ; and some- 
times in assentation to such authoritj’’ profess with their 
lips an admiration of they know not what, the}’’ know not 
why. But here the opinion of the multitude had been 
ratified by the judicious. The people knew what they 
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admired. It is a book which makes its way through the 
fancy to the understanding and the heart : the child 
peruses it with wonder and delight ; in youth we discover 
the genius which it di.splays ; its worth is apprehended as 
we advance in years, and we perceive its merits feelingly 
in declining age. ... 

Bunyan was confident in his orvn powers of expression ; 


he savs : — 


Thine only way 

Before them all, is to say out thy cay 
In thine own native langnagc, which no man 
Xow useth, nor with ease disscmhle can. 


And he might well Vjc confident in it. His is a homespun 
style, not a manufactured one ; and what a difference is 
there between its homeliness, and the flippant vulgarity 
of the Roger L'Estrange and Tom Brown school ! If it 
is not a well of English undefiled to which the poet as well 
as the philologist must repair, if they would drink of the 
living waters, it is a clear stream of current English — the 
Tcmacnlar speech of his age, sometimes indeed in its 
rusticity and coarBcneijs, but always in its plainness and 
its strength. To this natural style Bunyan is in some 
degree beholden for his general popularity ; — his language 
is everywhere level to the most ignorant reader, and to the 
meanest capacity -. there is a homely reality about it ; 
a nursery talc is not more intelligible, in its m.nnner of 
narration, to a child. Another cause of his popularity is, 
that he taxes the imagination as little as the understanding. 
The vividnes-s of bis own, which, a.s his histon' shows, 
sometime.' could not distinguish ideal impressions from 
actual ones, occasioned this. He saw the things of which 
he was writing as distinctly with his mind's eye as if they 
nerc indeed pa.ssing before him in a dream. And the 
reader perhaps sees them more satisfactorily to himself, 
because the outline of the picture only is presentCfl to 
him, and the author lui\ing made no attempt to fill np 
the details, everj' reader .‘•upplies them according to tlic 
measure and scope of his own intellectual and imaginative 
pfonc-rs. 

R. SomrEV. — Life of John Bumjan. 
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DEMOCRACY IN DRESS 

Whoever has studied the phj-siognom}" of political 
meetings, cannot fail to have remarked a connexion be- 
tween democratic opinions and peculiarities of costume. 
At a Chartist demonstration, a lecture on Socialism, or a 
soiree of the Priends of Italj', there will be seen many among 
the audience, and a still larger ratio among the siieakers, 
who get themselves up in a stjde more or less unusual. One 
gentleman on the platform divides his hair down the 
centre, instead of on one side ; another brushes it back 
off the forehead, in the fashion loiown as ‘ bringing out the 
intellect ’ ; a thn-d has so long forsv orn the scissors, that 
his locks sweep bis shoulders. A considerable sprinkling 
of moustaches may be observed ; here and there an 
imperial ; and occasionallj’ some courageous breaker of 
conventions exhibits a full-grown beard. This noncon- 
formity in hair is countenanced by various nonconformities 
in dress, shown by others of the assemblage. Bare necks, 
shirt-collars d la B3T:on, waistcoats cut Quaker-fashion, 
wonderfull}' shaggj' great coats, numerous oddities in 
form and colour, destroj- the monotonj’’ usual in crowds. 
Even those exhibiting no conspicuous peculiarity, fre- 
quentty indicate bj’ something in the pattern or make-up 
of their clothes, that thej’' paj' small regard to what their 
tailors tell them about the prevailing taste. And when 
the gathering breaks up, the varieties of head-gear dis- 
played — the number of caps, and the abundance of felt 
hats — suffice to prove that were the world at large like- 
minded, the black cj'linders which tj-rannize over us would 
soon be deposed. 

The foreign correspondence of our daily press slious 
that this relationship between political discontent and the 
disregard of customs exists on the Continent also. Red 
republicanism has alwaj’s been distinguished by its hir- 
suteness. The authorities of Prussia, Austria, and Italj* 
alike recognize certain forms of hat as indicative of dis- 
affection, and fulminate against them accordingly. In 
some places the wearer of a blouse runs a risk of being 
classed among the suspects ; and in others, he who would 
avoid the bureau of police, must beware how he goes out 
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in any bnt the ordinary colonis. Thus democracy abroad, 
as at home, tends tovraids personal singularity. 

Xor is this association of characteristics pccuh'ar to 
modem times, or to reformeis of the State. It has alrrays 
existed : and it has been manifested as much in reiigioas 
agitations as in political ones. Along trith dissent froni 
the chief established opinions and arrangements, there has 
ever been some dissent from the enstomary social practices. 
The Pnrrtans. disapproving of the long carls of the Cavaliers, 
as of their prineiples. cut their orm hair short, and so 
gained the name of ‘ Pvonndheads *. The marked reliaions 
nonconformity of the Quakers vra.~ accompanied by an 
equally marked nonconformity of manners — in attire, 
in speech, in salutation. The early Jloravians not 
only believed diSerently. bnt at the same time dressed 
diSerently, and lived differently, from their fellort 
Christians. 

That the association bettveen political independence and 
independence of pemonal conduct, is not a phenomenon 
or to-day only, vre may see alike in the appearance of 
Franklia at the French court in plain clothes, and in the 
white hats worn by the last generationof radicals. Oristin- 
ality of nature is sure to show itself in more ways than 
one. The mention of George Fox's suit of leather, or 
Pestalozzfs school name, ‘Harry Oddity," will at once 
suggest the remembrance that men who have in great 
things diverged from the beaten track, have frequently 
done so in small things likewise. 3Iinor illnstrations of 
this truth may be gathered in almost everv circle. IVe 
believe that whi^ver will number up his reforming and 
rationalist acqnaintances, will find among them more than 
the nsual proportion of those who in dies or behaviour 
exhibit some d^ree of what the wodd calls eecentricirr. 

H- SpEXCEH . — Zlannifs and Fa-sSton. 


THE lEISE SOEDIESS AXD HASDS 

Ieexaets. Sure they are very va'iiant and hardy, for 
the most part great endureis of cold, labour, hunser, and 
eH hardness, very ac-tive and strong of hand, verv swift of 
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foot, very vigilant and circumspect in their enteiprises, 
very present in perils, very great scorners of death. 

Ennoxxjs. Truly hy this you say it seems that the 
Irishman is a very brave soldier. 

Iebnaeijs. Yea, surely ; in that rude kind of service he 
beareth himself very courageously. But when he cometh 
to experience of service abroad, or is put to a piece or 
a pike, he maketli as worthy a soldier as any nation he 
meeteth with. But let us, I pray you, turn again to our 
discourse of evil customs amongst the Irish. 

Eudoxus. Methinks all this which you speak of con- 
cerneth the customs of the Irish very materially, for their 
uses in war are of no small importance to be considered, as 
well to reform those which are evil as to confirm and con- 
tinue those which are good. But follow you jmur own course, 
and show what other their customs you have to dislike of. 

Irenadus. There is amongst the Irish a certain kind of 
people, called Bards, which are to them instead of poets, 
whose profession is to set forth the praises or dispraises of 
men in their poems or rhymes ; the which are had in so 
high regard and estimation amongst them, that none dare 
displease them for fear to run into reproach through their 
offence, and to be made infamous in the mouths of all men- 
Eor their verses are taken up with a general applause, and 
usuallj’’ sung at all feasts and meetings, by certain other 
persons, whose proper function that is, who also receive for 
the same great rewards and reputation amongst them. 

Eudoxus. Do you blame this in them, which I would 
otherwise have thought to have been w’orthy of good 
account, and rather to have been maintained and augmented 
amongst them, than to have been disliked 1 For I have 
read that in all ages poets have been had in special reputa- 
tion, and that (methinks) not without gr^t cause; for 
besides their sweet inventions, and most witty lays, they 
have always used to set forth the praises of the good and 
virtuous, and to beat down and disgrace the bad_ and 
vicious. So that many brave young minds have oftentimes, 
through hearing of the praises and famous eulogies of 
worthy men sung and reported unto them, been stirred 
up to affect the like commendations, and so to strive to the 
like deserts. So they say that the Lacedaemonians were 
more excited i-o desire of honoiir with the excellent verses 
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of the poet Tirtaeus, than Tvith all the exhortations of 
their captains, or authority of their rulers and magistrates. 

Ibex.^etis. It is most true that such poets, as in their 
■nxitings do labour to better the manners of men, and 
through the sweet bait of their numbers, to steal into the 
young spirits a desire of honour and virtue, are worthy to 
be bad in great respect. But these Irish bards are for the 
most part of another mind, and so far from instructing 
young men in moral discipline, that they themselves do 
more de.serve to be sharply disciplined ; for they seldom 
use to choose unto themselves the doings of good men for 
the arguments of their poems, but whomsoever they find 
to be most licentious of life, mo.st bold and lawless in lus 
doings, most dangerous and de5i>erate in aU parts of dis- 
obedience and rebellious disposition, him they set up and 
glorify in their rhjTnes, him they praise to the people, and 
to young men make an example to follow. 

E. Spesser. — A View of the Present 
Stale of Ireland. 


AIT E>'OEISH ACADEIIY 

The purity of speech and greatness of empire have in ail 
countries still met together. The Greeks spoke best when 
they were in their glorj' of conquest. The Romans made 
those times the standard of their wit, when they subdued 
and gave laws to the world. And from thence, by degrees, 
the^' declined to corruption, as their valour, their prudence, 
and the honour of their arm-s did decay, and at la-st did 
even meet the Xorthem nations half way in barbarism, a 
little l>cfore they were overrun bv' their armies. 

Bat besides, if we observe veil the English language, we 
.sball find that it seems at this time more than others lo 
require some such aid to bring it to its last perfection. 
The truth is, it has l>ecn hitherto a little too carelessly 
handled, and, I think, has bad less laljour spent about its 
polidiing than it deserves. Till the time of King Hcnm- the 
Eighth, there was scarce ant" man regarded it lint Chaucer, 
and nothing was vxitten in it vhich one vould l>e villing 
to read twice but some of hi=- poetry. But then it l>egan 
to rabe itself a little, and to sound tolcrablt' veil. From 
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that ago do-\vn to the heginning of our late Civil Wars, it 
was still fashioning and beautifying itself. In the wars 
themselves (which is a time wherein aU languages use, if 
ever, to increase by extraordinary degrees, for in such busj^ 
and active times there arise more new thoughts of men, 
which must bo signified and varied by new expressions), 
then, I say, it received many fantastical terms, which were 
introduced b3' om: religious sects, and manj’ outlandish 
phrases, which several writers and translators in that 
great hurrj' brought ui and made free as thej' pleased, 
and with all it was enlarged by many sound and necessary 
forms and idioms which it before wanted. And now, 
when men’s minds are somewhat settled, their passions 
allaj'ed, and the peace of our countiy gives us the oppor- 
timitj' of such diversions, if some sober and judicious men 
would take the whole mass of om- language into their hands 
as thej’ find it, and would set a mark on the ill words, 
correct those which are to be retained, admit and estabh'sh 
the good, and make some emendations in the accent and 
grammar, I dare pronounce that our speech would quiokl3’' 
arrive at as much pleut3’’ as it is capable to receive, and at 
the gi-eatest smoothness which its derivation from the 
rough German will allow it. 

T. Spbat. — The History of the Royal 
Society of London. 


LORD BOUNGBEOKE 

It is impossible to find lights and shades strong enough 
to paint the character of Lord Bolingbroke, who was a most 
mortif3'ing instance of the violence of human passions, and 
of the improved and exalted human reason. His virtues 
and his vices, liis reason and his passions, did not blend 
themselves b3' a gradation of tints, but formed a shining 
and sudden contrast. 

Here the darkest, there the most splendid, colours ; and 
both rendered more striking from their proximit.3^ Im- 
petuosity’-, excess, and almost extravagancy, characterized 
not onlv his passions but even his senses. His 3’-outh was 
distinguished b3’- all the tumult and storm of pleasures, in 
which he licentiousl3’- triumphed, disdaining aU decorum . . . 
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Ms convivial joys vrere posited to all tte e5±ravagancy of 
frantic bacclianals. These passions vrexe never intermpted 
but by a stronger — ambition. The former impaired both 
Ms eo^titntion and Ms character : bnt the latter destroyed 
both his fortnne and Ms reputation. 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself, in busi- 
ness. His penetration vras almost intaition, and be adorned 
rrhatever subject he either spoke or nrote upon by the 
most' splendid eloquence ; not a studied or laboured 
eloquence, but by such a So’ning happiness of diction. 
tvMch (from cate perhaps at first) vras b^ome so habitual 
to Mm. that even Ms most familiar conversations, if taken 
dovrn in writing, would have borne the press, without the 
least correction, either as to method or style. He had 
noble and generous sentiments, rather than fixed, reflected 
principles of good nature and friendship ; bnt they were 
more violent than lasting, and suddenly and often varied 
to their opposite extremes, with regard even to the same 
persons. He received the common attentions of civility 
as obligations, which he retnmed with- interest ; and 
resented with passion the little inadvertencies of human 
nature, which he repaid with interest too. Even a difference 
of opinion upon a philosophical subject would provoke, 
and prove him no practical pMlosopher at least. 

l!»otwithstanding the dissipation of Ms youth, and the 
tumultuous agitation of bis middle age, he had an infinite 
fund of various and almost universal knowledge, which 
from the clearest and quickest conception, and the happiest 
memory that ever man was blest with, he always carried 
about him. It was his pocket-money, and he never had 
occasion to draw upon a book for any sum. He e.xcelled 
more particularly in history, as his historical works plainly 
prove. The relative political and commercial interests 
of every country in Europe, particularly of his own, were 
better known to him than perhaps to any man in it ; but 
how steadily he pursued the latter in his public conduct, 
his cnemia- of all parties and denominations tell with 
pleasure. 

During his long exile in Franco, he applied himself to 
study with his charactcristieal ardonr ; and there he 
' •..-i_ed. and chiefly executed, the plan of hi= great philo- 
opbical work- The common bounds of human knowledge 
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■were too naiTow for his warm and aspiring imagination ; 
he must go extra fammantia moenia mnndi, and explore 
the uirknown and unknowable regions of metaphysics, 
wliich open an unbounded field for the excursions of an 
ardent imagination, where endless conjectures suppl3r the 
defect of unattainable knou, ledge, and too often usurp 
both its name and its influence. 

He had a verj" handsome person, with a most engaging 
address in his air and manners ; he had all the dignity 
and good breeding which a man of quality should or can 
har’e, and which so few, in this country at least, really hare. 

He professed himself a deist, heliemng in a general 
Providence, but doubting of, though by no means reject- 
ing (as is commonly supposed) the imniortalitj’ of the soul, 
and a future state. 

He died of a cruel and shocking distemper, a cancer in 
his face, which he endured with firmness. A week before 
he died, I took my last leave of him with grief, and he 
returned me his last farewell with tenderness, and said, 

‘ God, who placed me here, will do what he pleases with 
me hereafter *, and be knows best what to do. May he 
bless jmu 1 ’ 

Upon the whole of this extraordinarj' character, what 
can we saj’, but, alas ! poor human nature ! 

P, D. Stanhope, Eael of Chesterfield. — 
Characters. 


THE DRESS OF THOUGHTS 

I HAVE written to you so often of late upon good breeding, 
address, ks manieres liantes, the graces, &c., that I shall 
confine this letter to another subject, pretty near akin to 
them, and which, I am sure, you are full as deficient in — I 
mean, style. 

Stjde is the dress of thoughts ; and let them he ever so 
just, if your style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will 
appear to as much disadvantage, and be as ill received as 
your person, though ever so well proportioned, would, if 
dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every under- 
standing that can judge of matter, hut every ear can and 
does judge, more or less, of style ; and were I either to speak 
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or write to the public, I should prefer moderate matter, 
adorned with all the beauties and elegancies of style, to the 
strongest matter in the %^orld, ill-worded and ill-delivered. 
Your business is negotiation abroad and oratory in the 
House of Commons at home. lYhat figure can you make 
in either case if your style be inelegant, I do not say bad I 
Imagine yourself writing an ofice-Ietter to a Secretary or 
State, which letter is to be read by the whole Cabinet 
Council, and very possibly afterwards laid before Parliament; 
any one barbarism, solecism, or vulgarism in it would, 
in a Terv' fev.- days, circulate through the whole kingdom 
to your disgrace and ridicule. For instance ; I will suppose 
you had written the following letter from the Hague, to 
the .Sccretarj' of State at London ; and leave you to suppose 
the consequences of it. 

31 Y Lop.u, 

I had. last night, the hononr cf your Lordship's letter 
of the 24th ; and will set abotil doing the orders contained 
therein ; and if so be that I can get that affair done by the 
next post, I will not fail for to give your Lordship an account 
of it by next post. I have told the French Minister, as 
hoic, that if that affair be not soon concluded, your Lord- 
ship would t'nink it aU long of him; and that he must have 
nc-glected for to have wrote to his Court about it. 1 most beg 
leave to put your Lordship in mind, as how, that I am now 
full three quarters in arrear ; and if fo he that I do not verv' 
soon receive at least one half-year, I shall cut a very bad 
fgurc ; for this here place is very dear. I shall be vastly 
Ld.olden to your Lordship for that there mark of your favour ; 
and so I rest, or remain. Your, ko. 

You will tell me, possibly, that this is a caricatura of an 
iliilveral and inelegant s't^de; I ■will admit it : but assure you, 
at the same time, that a despatch with le=s than half these 
faults would blow you up for ever. It is by no means 
sufficient to l>c free from fault= in speaking and writing ; 
YOU must do both correctly and cir-gantly. In fault? of 
thi= kind, it is not ille opAimue avi minimi} urgetur ; but 
lie i.- unpardonable «ho has any at ail, l/ccau-o it L his own 
fault : ho need only attend to, oW-rve, and imitate the 
bc-t authon-. 

It i- a YCTT true s-nying. that aman mu-'t be bom a poet, 
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but that ho may make himself an orator ; and the very 
first principle of an orator is, to speak his own language 
particularly, with the utmost purity and elegance, A man 
will be forgiven, even great errors, in a foreign language ; 
but in his own, even the least slips arc justly laid hold of 
and ridiculed. 

A poreon of the House of Commons, speaking two years 
ago upon naval affairs, asserted, that we had then the 
finest navy vj)on the face of the ycarth. This happj^ mixture 
of blunder and vulgansm, you may easily imagine, wws 
matter of immediate ridicule ; but 1 can assime you that 
it continues so still, and will be remembered as long as he 
lives and speaks. Another, speaking in defence of a gentle- 
man upon whom a censure was moved, happily said that 
ho thought that gentleman was more liable to be thanked 
and rewarded, than censured. You know, I presume, that 
liable can never be used in a good sense. 

You have with you three or four of the best English 
authors, Drydcn, Atterbury, and Swift ; read them ivith the 
utmost care, and with a particular view to their language, 
and they may possibly correct that curiorts infelicity of 
diction, w’hich you acquired at Westminster. Mr. Harte 
excepted, I will admit that you have met with very few 
English abroad who could improve your style ; and with 
many, I dare say, who speak as ill ns yourself, and it may 
be worse ; you must therefore take the more pains, and 
consult your authors, and Mr. Harte the more. I need not 
tell you how' attentive the Romans and Greeks, particularly 
the Athenians, ivcre to this object. It is also a study 
among the Italians and the Erench, -witness their respective 
Academies and Dictionaries, for improving and fixing their 
languages. To our shame be it spoken, it is less attended 
to hero than m any polite country ; but that is no reason 
why you should not attend to it ; on the contrary it will 
distinguish you the more. Cicero sa^'s, very truly, that it is 
glorious to excel other men m that very article, in which 
men excel brutes ; speech. 

Constant experience has shown me, that great purity 
and elegance of style, with a graceful elocution, cover 
a multitude of faults in either a speaker or a writer. Eor my 
own part, I confess (and I believe most people are of my 
mind) that if a speaker should ungracefully mutter or 
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stammer out to me the sense of an angel, deformed br bar- 
barisra and solecisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he should 
never .speak to me a -second time, if I eonld help it. Gain 
the heart, or you gain nothing ; the eyes and the ears are 
the only roads to the heart, jlerit and knowledge will 
not gain hearts, though they will secure them when gained. 
Pray have that truth ever in your mind. Engage the eyes 
by your address, air, and motions ; sooth the ears by the 
elegance and harmony of your diction ; the heart wxl! 
certainly follow ; and the v.hoIe man or woman will as 
certainly follow the heart. I must repeat it to you over and 
over again, that with all the knowledge which you may 
have at jiresent, or hereafter acquire, and with aD the merit 
that ever man had, if yon have not a graceful address, 
liberal and engaging manners, a prepossessing air, and a 
good degree of eloquence in speaking and writing, you 
v-ill be nobody ; bnt will have the daily mortification of 
seeing people, with not one-tenth part of yonr merit or 
Imowledge, get the start of yon, and disgrace yon both in 
company and in business. 

P. D.Sxasbope, Eael or Chestesfiei-d. — 
Letlers to hh Son. 


TEE J2 TTZ SAI3 QCOI 

I DABS say you have heard and read of the tTe ne eats 
quoi, both in French and English, for the espression is 
now adopted in our language ; but I question whether yon 
have any clear idea of it, and indeed it is more easily felt 
than definetL It is a most inestimable quality, and adorns 
every other. I ■ivill endeavomr to give yon a general notion 
of it, though I cannot an exact one ; experience must teach 
it you, and will, if yon attend to it. It is in my opinion 
a compound of all the agreeable qualities of body and 
mind, in which no one of them predominates in snch 
a manner as to ^ve exclusion to any other. It is not mere 
wit, mere beanty, mere learning, nor indeed me-re any one 
thing that produces it, though they all contribute some- 
thing towards it. It is owing to this Je ne eats quoi that 
c tekes a liking to some one particular person at first 
■er than to another. One feels oneself prepossessed 
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iu favour of that person without being enough acquainted 
with him to judge of his intrinsie merits or talents, and one 
finds oneself inclined to suppose him to have good sense, 
good nature, and good humour. A genteel address, graceful 
motions, a pleasing elocution, and elegancy of style, are 
powerful ingredients iu this compound. It is in short an 
extract of all the Graces. 

P. D. Staxhope, Eakl of Chesterfield. — 
Letters to his Godson. 


THE ART OF STORY-TELLING 

Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of some 
jiersons which our family know very well, with so much 
humour and life, that it caused a great deal of mirth at the 
tea-table. His brother Will, the Templar, was highly 
delighted with it, and the next day being with some of his 
Inns of Court acquaintance, resolved (whether out of the 
benevolence or the pride of his heart, I will not determine) 
to entertain them with what ho called ‘ a pleasant humour 
enough ’ . I was in great pain for him when 1 heard him 
begin, and was not at all surprised to find the company 
very little moved by it. Will blushed, looked round the 
room, and with a forced laugh, ‘ Paith, gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘ I do not know what makes you look so grave ; it was an 
admirable story when I heard it.’ 

When I came home, I fell into a profound contempla- 
tion upon story-telling, and, as I have nothing so much 
at heart as the good of my country, I resolved to lay doum 
some precautions upon this subject. 

I have often thought that a stor}'-teller is born, as well 
as a poet. It is, I think, certain that some men have such 
a peculiar cast of mind, that they see things in another 
light, than men of grave dispositions. Men of a lively 
imagination, and a mirthful temper, will represent things 
to their hearers in the same manner as they themselves 
were affebted with them. . . . Story-telling is not an art, 
but what we call a ‘ knack ’ ; it doth not so much subsist 
upon wit as upon humour ; and I will add, that it is not 
perfect without proper gesticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. I know 
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verv ■well that a certain gravity of countenance sets some 
stories off to advantage. tThere the hearer is to he snrprised 
in the end ; but this is by no means a general rule ; for it 
is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful looks, 
and -srhim-sical agitations. I rnil go yet further, and affirm 
that the success of a story very often depends upon the 
make of the body, and the formation of the features. Oi 
him who relates it. . . . 

As the choosing of perlinent circumstances is the life 
of a story, and that wherein humour principally consists ; 
so the collectors of impertinent particulars arc the very 
bane and opiates of conversation. Old men are great 
traru-gressors this v:s.y. Poor Ned Poppy — he ‘s gone — 
was a very honest man, but was so excessively tedious over 
his pipe, that he was not to be endured. He knew so 
exactly what they had for dinner, when such a thing 
happened, in what ditch his bay horse had his .sprain at 
that time, and how his man John — no, it was iVilliam — 
started a hare in the common field ; that he never got to 
the end of his tale. Then he was extremely particular in 
marriages and inter-marriages, and cousins twice or thrice 
removed, and whether such a thing happened at the latter 
end of Juh' or the beginning of August. He had a mar- 
vellous tendency lU-rewise to digressions ; insomuch that if 
a considerable person was mentioned in hLs stcuy. he would 
straightway launch out into an episode of him ; and again, 
if in that person’s story he had occasion to remember 
a third man, he broke off, and gave us his history, and 
so on. He alwiiys jrat me in mind of what Sir William 
Temple informs us of the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, 
who are hired to tell .c^tories of giants and enchanters to lull 
people asleep. These hLstorian.“ are obliged, by their 
bargain, to go on without stopping ; so that after the 
patient hath. b 3 ' this benefit, enjoj'cd a long nap. he_ i= 
sure to find the operator jirocewiing in lu's work. Ned 
procured the like effect in me the la.":! time I was with 
him. As he was in the third hour of his ^tory, and verj* 
thanMul that hl= memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded 
in the elbow-chair. He was much affronted at thi-, till 
I told him, ■“ Old friend, v'on have j’our infirmity, and I 
have mine.’ 

Sm R. Smxn. — Guardian, No. 42. 
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THE DK COVEELEY FAMILY FOETRAITS 

‘ You are to • know this my ancestor was not only of 
a military genius, but.fit also for the arts of peace, for he 
pla3'ed on the bass-viol as well as any gentleman at court ; 
j'ou see where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt sword. 
The action at the Tilt-yard, you ma}’’ be sure, won the 
fair lady, who was a maid-of-honour and the greatest 
beauty of her time ; here she stands, the next picture. 
You see, sir, my great-great-great-grandmother has on the 
new-fashioned petticoat, except that the modern is gathered 
at the waist ; mj'' grandmother appears as if she stood in 
a large drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if they were 
in a go-cart. For all this lady was bred at court, she 
became an excellent country-wife ; she brought ten chil- 
dren, and when I show' you the library, you shall see in 
her own hand (allowing for the difference of the language) 
the best receipt now in England both for a hasty-pudding 
and a white pot. 

‘ If you please to fall back a little, because it is necessary 
to look at the three next pictures at one view' ; these are 
three sisters. She on the right hand w'ho is so very beautiful, 
died a maid ; the next to her, still handsomer, had the same 
fate, against her will ; this homely thing in the middle 
had both their portions added to her own, and was stolen 
by a neighbouring gentleman, a man of stratagem and 
resolution ; for he poisoned three mastiffs to come at her, 
and knocked down two deer-stealers in carrying her off. 
Misfortunes happen in all families. The theft of this romp, 
and so much monc3’, was no great matter to our estate. 
But the next heir that posscssed'it was tliis soft gentleman 
whom 3'ou sec there. Observe the small buttons, the little 
boots, the laces, the slashes about his clothes, and, above all, 
the posture he is drawn in (which to be sure was his own 
choosing) : 3'ou see he sits with one hand on a desk, wTit- 
ing, and looking as it were another wa3', like an eas3' writer, 
or a sonneteer. He was one of those that had too much 
wit to know how to live in the world ; he was a man of 
no justice, but great good manners ; he ruined everybody 
that had ain’thing to do with him, but never said a rude 
tiling in his life ; the most indolent person in the world, 
he would sign a deed that passed aw’a3' half his estate with 
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bis gloves on, bnt vonW not put on his hat before a ladv 
if it vrere to save his country. He is said to be the first 
that made love by squeezing the hand. He left the estate 
vrifh tea thousand x>ounds debt upon it ; hut, horrever. 
by all hands I have been informed, that he was every way 
the finest gentleman in the world. That deht lay heavy 
on our hou.se for one generation, hnt it was retrieved hy 
a gift- from that honest man you see there, a citizen of our 
name, but nothing at all akin to us. I know Sir Andrew, 
Freeport has said behind my back, that this man was 
descended from one of the ten children of the maid-of- 
honour I showed you above : bnt it was never made out. 
We winked at the thing mdeed, becanse money was want- 
ing at that time.’ 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and turned 
my face to the next portraiture. 

SiE R. Steele. — Spedalor, Xo. 109, 


THE CAHT OE CEmCISSI 

— ^AS’D how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night ? 
— Oh, against all rule, my Lord, — most nngrammatically I 
hetwist the substantive and the adjective, which should 
agree together in number, ca.se, and gender, he made a 
breach thus, — stopping, as if the point wanted settling ; 
— and betwixt the nominative case, which your lordship 
knows should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in 
the epilogue a dozen times three seconds and three fifths by 
a stop-watch, my Lord . each time . — Admirable grammarian I 
— But in suspending his voice — ^was the sense suspended 
liliewise ? Ifid no expression of attitude or countenance 
fin up the chasm ? — Was the eye silent ? Did you uarrowlr 
look ? — I looked only at tie stop-watch, my lord. — 
Excellent observer 1 

And what of this new book the whole world mak^ such 
a rout about 1 — Oh ! ’tis out of all plumb, my Lord, — 
quite an irregular thing ! — -not one of tbe angles at the four 
corners was a right angle. — I had my rule and compas,?es, 
fee., my Lord, in my pocket. — Excellent critic '. 

— And for the epic poem yonr lordship hid me look at 
— ^upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of 
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it. nnd tmng them at homo upon an exact scale of Bossu’s 
— ’tis out, my Lord, in every one of its dimensions. — 
Admirahlo connoisseur ! 

_ And did you step in, to take a look at the grand 

picture in your way back ? — ’Tis a melancholj' daub ! 
my Lord ; not one principle of the pj-ramid in any one 

group nnd what a price ! for there is nothing of 

the colouring of Titian the expression of Rubens 

the grace of Raphael the purity of Domenichino 

the correggicscity of Correggio the learning of Poussin 

the airs of Guido the taste of the Carrachis 

or the grand contour of Angelo Grant me patience, just 

Heaven ! — Of all the cants which are canted in this cant- 
ing world — though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst 
— the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a horse 
worth riding on, to kiss the hand of that man whose generous 
heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his 

author's hands be pleased he knows not whj^, nnd cares 

not wherefore. 

L. Stebne. — Tristram Shavdy. 


THE POOR ASS 

— ’Twas bj* a poor ass, who had just turned in with a 
couple of large panniers upon his back, to collect eleemosy- 
nary turnip-tops nnd cabbage-leaves ; and stood dubious, 
with his two fore-feet on the inside of the threshold, and 
with his two hinder feet towards the street, as not knowing 
very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I cannot 
bear to strike — there is a patient endurance of sufferings, 
wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, which 
pleads so mightily for him, that it always disarms me ; and 
to that degree, that I do not like to speak unkindly to him : 
on the contrar3% meet him where I will, whether in toivn 
or country — in cart or under panniers — whether in liberty 
or bondage — have ever something civil to say to him on 
1113’' part ; and as one word begets another (if he has as 
little to do as I) — I generally fall into conversation with 
him ; and surel3’' never is my imagination so busy as in 
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framing liis responses from the etchings of his countenance 
— and where those carrj' me not deep enough — ^in flying 
from my own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for 
an ass to think — as well as a man, upon the occasion. _ In 
truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of beings 
below me, with whom I can do this ; for parrots, Jackdaws, 
&c., — never exchange a word with them — ^nor with the 
apes, &c., for pretty near the same reason ; they act by 
rote, as the others speak by it, and equally make me silent : 
nay my dog and my cat, though I value them both — (and 
for my dog he would speak if he could) — ^yet somehow 
or other, they neither of them possess the talents for conver- 
sation — I can make nothing of a discourse with' them, 
beyond the 'proposition, the reply, and rejoinder, which 
terminated my father’s and my mother’s conversations, in 
his beds of justice — and those uttered — there ’s an end of 
the dialogue — But with an ass, I can commune for ever. , 

Come, Honesty ! said I, — seeing it was impracticable 
to pass betwixt him and the gate — art thou for coming 
in, or going out ? 

The ass twisted his head round to look up the street — 

Well — ^replied I — we’ll wait a minute for thy driver : — 
He turned his head thoughtfully about, and looked wistfully 
the opposite way — 

I understand thee perfectly, answered I — If thou takest 
a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee to death — 
Well ! a minute is but a minute, and if it saves a fellow- 
creature a drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill-spent. 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse 
went on, and in the Uttle peevish contentions of nature 
betwixt hunger and un.savouriness, had dropped it out of 
his mouth half a dozen times, and picked it up again — God 
help thee, Jack ! said I, thou hast a bitter breakfast on’t — 
and many a bitter day’s labour, — and many a hitter blow, 
I fear, for its wages — ’tis all — all bitterness to thee, what- 
ever life is to others, — And now thy mouth, if one knew the 
truth of it, is as hitter, I dare say, as soot — (for he had 
cast aside the stem) and thou hast not a friend perhaps in all 
this world, that will give thee a macaroon. — In saying this, 
I pulled out a paper of ’em, which I had just purchased, 
and gave him one — and at this moment that I am teUmg 
it, ray heart smites me, that there was more of pleasantry in 
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the conceit, of seeing how an nss would eat a macaroon — than 
of benevolence in giving him one, which presides m the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to 
come in — the poor beast was heavy loaded — his legs seemed 
to tremble under him — he hung rather backwards, and as 
I pulled at his halter, it broke shoi-t in my hand — he looked 
up pensive in my face — Don't thrash me with it — but if 
YOU will, you mav — 

If I do,‘ said I, I’ll hod d. 

The word was but one half of it pronounced, like the 
Abbess of Andouillets’ — (so there was no sin in it) — when 
a person coming in, let fall a thundering bastinado upon 
the poor devil's crupper, u hieh imt an end to the ceremony. 

L. Sterne. — Tristram Shandy. 


A NIORT A5IONG THE TINES 

When that hour camo to me among the pines, I wakened 
thirsty. Jly tin was standing by mo half full of water. 
I emptied it at a draught ; and feeling broad awake after 
this internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. 
The stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not 
frosty. A faint silvery vapour stood for the Jlilky Waj'. 
All around me the black fir-points stood upright and stock- 
still. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle. I could see 
hlodestine walking round and round at the length of her 
tether ; I could hear her steadily munching at the sward ; 
but there was not another sound, save the indescribable 
quiet talk of the nmncl over the stones. I lay lazily smok- 
ing and studying the colour of the sky. as we call the void 
of space, from where it showed a reddish grey behind the 
pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black between the 
stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, I wear a silver ring. 
This I could see faintly shining as I raised or lowered the 
cigarette ; and at each whiff the inside of my hand was 
illuminated, and became for a second the highest light in 
the landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time ; so that 
even in my great chamber the air was being renewed all 
night long. I thought with horror of the inn at Chnsserades 
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and the congregated nightcaps ; ■srith horror of the noc- 
tum'sl prowesses of clerks and stndents, of hot theatres 
and pass-kejs and close rooms.' I have not often enjoved 
a more serene pc^ession of inyself, nor. felt more inde- 
pendent of material aids. The outer worldj from which 
we cower. into our houses, seemed after all a gentle hahit- 
able place ; and night after night a man’s hed, it seemed, 
was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps 
an open, house. I thought 1 had rediscovered one of those 
traths which are revealed to savages and hid from political 
economists : at the leatst, I had discovered a new pleasure 
And yet even while I was exulting in my 
solitude I became aware of a strange lack. 1 wished 
a compatuon to lie near me in the starlight, silent and not 
moving, but ever within tonch. For there is a fellowship 
more quiet even than solitnde, and which, rigbtlv under- 
stood, is solitnde made perfect. And to live out of doors* 
with the woman a man loves is of all lives the most- com- 
plete and free. 

As I thus lay, between content and longing, a faint noise 
^ole towards me throngh the pines. I thought, at first, 
it Was the crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at some 
very distant farm; but steadily and gradually it took 
articulate shape in my cars, until I became aware that 
was going by upon the high-road in the valley, 
aim singing loudly as he went. There was more of good- 
will than grace in his performance ; but he trolled with 
ample lungs ; and the sound of his voice took hold upon 
the hillside and set the air shaking in the lea^- glens. 

I 'have heard people passing by night in sleeping cities; 
some of them -sang : one, 1 remember, played loudly on 
•the bagpipes. 1 have heard the rattle of a cart or carriage 
spring up suddenly after hours of stillness, and pass, for 
some minutes, within the range of my hearing as I lav 
abed. There is a romance about all who are abroad in the 
black horns, and with something of a thrill we try to gness 
them bu^esa. But here the romance was double : first, 
t^ giad passenger, lit internally with wine, who sent up 
^ vof^inmuac through the night; and then I, on the other 
hand, bnckledinto my sack, and smoking alone in the pine- 
W'ood;5 betweenf onr and five thousand feet towards the stsxs- 
E. Xi. SxEvmfsos . — Travels icith a DonJrey. 
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UFE AKD ABT 

No art — to use the daring phrase of Mr. James — can 
successfully ‘ compete with life ’ J and the art that seeks to 
do so is condemned to -pevish. ■moniibtts aviis. Life goes 
before us, infinite in complication ; attended by the most 
various and surprising meteors ; appealing at onoo to the 
eye, to the ear, to the mind — ^the seat of wonder, to the 
touch — so thrillingiy delicate, and to the belly— so im- 
perious when starved. It combines and employs in its 
manifestation the method and material, not of one art 
only, but of all the arts. Music is but an arbitrary trifling 
with a few of life’s majestic chords ; painting is but a 
shadow of its pageantrj' of light and colour ; literature 
does but drily indicate that wealth of incident, of -moral 
.obligation, of virtue, vice, action, rapture and agony, with 
which it teems. To ‘ compete with life whoso sun we 
cannot look upon, whose passions and diseases waste and 
slay us — to compete with the flavour of none, the beauty 
of the dawn, the scorching of fire, the bitterness of death 
and separation — hero is, indeed, a projected escalade of 
leaven ; here are, indeed, labours for » Hercules in a dress 
coat, armed nith a jien and a dictionary to depict the 
passions, armed with a tube of superior flake-white to 
paint the portrait of the insufferable sun. No art is true 
in this sense ; none can ‘ compete with life ' : not even 
histor3% built indeed of indisputable facts, but these facts, 
robbed of their vivacity and sting ; so that even . when 
we read of the sack of a city or the fall of an empire, wo 
are surjiriscd, and justly commend the author’s talent, if 
our pulse bo quickened. And mark, for a last differ’edtia, 
that this quickening of the pulse is, in almost every case, ’ 
purely agreeable; that these phantom reproductions of 
cxptriencc, even at their most acute, convey decided 
pleasure ; while experience itself, in the cockpit of life, 
can torture and slay. 

M’hat, then, is tlic object, uhnt the method, of an art, 
and vhat the source of its poucr? The vholc secret is 
that no art does ‘ compete with life Man’s one method, 
whether he reasons or creates, is to half-shut his eyes against 
the dazzle and confusion of reality. The arts, like arith- 
metic and geomotrj-, turn nw.ay their eyes from the gross, 
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coloured and mobile nature at our feet, and regard instead 
; a certain figmentary abstraction. Geometry will teli us 
of a circle, a thing never seen in nature ; asked about 
a green circle or an iron circle, it lays its hand upon its 
mouth. So with the arts. Painting, ruefully comparing 
sunshine and flake-white, gives up truth of colour, as it 
had already given up relief and movement; and -instead 
of vying with nature, arranges a scheme of harmonious 
tints. Literature, above all in its most tj*pical mood, the 
mood of narrative, similarly flees the direct challenge and 
pursues instead an independent and creative aim. So far 
as it imitates at all, it imitates not life but speech : not the 
facts of human destiny, but the emphasis and the suppres- 
sions with which the human actor tells of them. The real 
‘ art that dealt with life directly was that of the first men 
who told their stories round the savage camp-fire. Otm 
art is occupied, and bound to be occupied, not so much in 
making stories true as in making them tj^jical ; not so -- 
much in capturing the lineaments of each fact, as in mar- 
shalling all of them towards a common end. For the 
welter of impressions, all forcible but all discreet, which 
life presents, it substitutes a certain artificial series of ini' 
pressions, all indeed most feebly represented, but all aiming 
at the same effect, all eloquent of the same idea, all chiming 
together like consonant notes in music or like the graduated / 
tints in a good picture. From all its chapters, from all it-s 
pages, from all its sentences, the well-written novel echoes 
and rc-echoe.s its one creative and controlling thought ; to 
this must every incident and character contribute ; the 
.st3’le must have been pitched in unison srith this ; and if 
there is anywhere a word that looks another waj-, the book 
would be stronger, clearer, and (I had almost said) fuller 
without it. Life is monstrous, infinite, illogical, abrupt 
and poignant ; a work of art, in comparison, is neat, 
finite, self-contained, rational, flowing and emaseulate. 
.Life imposes by brute energy, like inarticulate thunder; 
art catches the car, among the far louder noises of experi- 
ence, like an air artificiallj' made by a discreet musician. 

A proposition of geometry does not compete uith life ; 
and a proposition of geometry is a fair and luminous 
parallel for a work of art. Both are reasonable, both untrue 
to the crude fact ; both inhere in nature, neither represents 
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it. The novel, which is a work of art, exists, not by its 
resemblances to life, which are forced and material, as 
a shoe must still consist of leather, but by its immeasurable 
difference from life, which is designed and significant, and 
( is both the method and the meaning of the w’ork. 

R. L. Stevenson. — Memories and 
Portraits. 


WOMAN AS SHE IS 

By this time Archie was in the condition of a hunted 
beast. He had come, braced and resolute ; he was to 
trace out a line of conduct for the pair of them in a few 
cold, convincing sentences ; he had now been there some 
time, and he was still staggering round the outworks and 
undergoing what he felt to be a savage cross-examination. 

‘ hir. Frank ! ’ she cried. ‘ "What nex’, I would like to 
ken 1 ’ 

‘ He spoke most kindly and truly.’ 

‘ What like did he say 1 ’ 

‘ I am not going to tell you ; you have nothing to do 
with that,’ cried Archie, startled to find he had admitted 
so much. 

‘ 0, I have naething to do with it ! ’ she repeated, 
springing to her feet. ‘ A’body at Hermiston ’s free to 
pass their opinions upon me, but I have naething to do 
wi’ it ! Was this at prayers like ? Did ye ca’ the grieve 
[land-steward] into the consultation 1 Little wonder if 
a’body’s talking, when ye make a’body ye’re, confidants ! 
But as you say, Sir. Weir — most kindly, most consider- 
ately, most truly, I’m sure — have naething to do with it. 
And I think I’ll better be going. I’ll be wishing you good 
evening. IMr. Weir.’ And she made him a stately curtsey, 
shaking ns she did so from head to foot, with the barren 
ecstasy of temper. 

Poor Archie stood dumbfounded. She had moved some 
steps away from him before he recovered the gift of articu- 
late speech. 

‘ Kirstie ! ’ he cried. ' 0, Kirstie woman ! ’ 

There was in his voice a ring of appeal, a clang of mere 

P. E. p X 
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astonisliment that showed the schoolmaster was van- 
quished. 

She turned round on him. ‘ IMiat do ye Kirstie me for ? ' 
she retorted. ‘ What have ye to do wi' me ? Gang to 
your ain freends and deave [deafen] them ! ’ 

He could only repeat the appealing ‘ Kirstie ! ’ 

‘ Kirstie, indeed 1 ’ cried the girl, her eyes blazing in 
her white face. ‘ ily name is Miss Christina Elliott, 
I w ould have ye to ken, and I daur ye to ca’ rne out of it. 
If I canna get love, I'll have respect, ilr. Weir. Fm come 
of decent people, and I'll have respect. What have I done 
that ye should lightly me ? What have I done I What 
have I done ? O, what have I done ? ’ and her voice rose 
upon the third repetition. ‘ I thocht — I thocht — 
thocht I was .sae happj’ ! ’ and the first soh broke from 
her like the paroxysm of some mortal sickness. 

Archie ran to her. He took the poor child in his arms 
and she nestled to his breast as to a mother’s, and clasped 
him in hands that were strong like vices. He felt her whole 
body shaken by the throes of distress, and had pity upon 
her beyond speech. Pity, and at the same time a bewildered 
fear of this explosive engine in his arms, whose works he 
did not understand, and yet had been tampering with. 
There arose from before him the curtains of boyhood, and 
he saw for the first time the ambiguous face of woman as 
she is. In vain he looked back over the interview ; he 
saw not where he had offended. It seemed unprovoked, 
a wilful convulsion of brute nature. 

E. L. SxEVEXSOK. — TFeir of 
Hermi^ton. 


THE SEAECH FOE TECTH 

Ikqctbies after truth have that peculiar commendation 
above all other designs, that they come on purpose to 
gratify the most noble faculty of our souls, and do most 
immediately tend to re-advance the highest perfection of 
our ration^ beings. For all our most laudable endeavours 
after knowledge now are. only the gathering up some 
■scattered fragments of what was onee an entire fabric, and 
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the recovery of some precious jewels which were lost out of 
sight, and sunk in the shipwreck of human nature. That 
saying of Plato, that all knowledge is remembrance, and all 
ignorance forgetfulness, is a certain and undoubted truth, 
if by forgetfulness he meant tlie loss, and by remembrance 
the recovery of those notions and conceptions of things 
which the mind of man once had in its pure and primitive 
state, wherein the understanding uas the truest microcosm, 
in which all the beings of the inferior world were faithfulh’’ 
represented according to their true, native, and genuine 
perfections. God created the soul of man not onlj’’ capable 
of finding out the truth of things, but furnished him with 
a sufficient K-pin/pioi’ or touchstone to discover truth 
from falsehood bj’' a light set up in his understanding, 
which if he had attended to; he might have secured him- 
self from all impostures and deceits. As all other beings 
were created in the full possession of the agreeable perfec- 
tions of their several natures, so was man too ; else God 
would have never closed the work of Creation with those 
words, ‘ And God saw all that he had made, and behold it 
was verj’- good ; ’ that is, endued with all those perfections 
vhioh were suitable to their several beings, ^tdiich man 
had been most detective in, if his understanding had not 
been endowed with a largo stock of intellectual knowledge, 
which is the most natural and genuine perfection belonging 
to his rational being. For reason being the most raised 
faculty of human natime, if that had been defective in its 
discoveries of truth, which is its proper object, it would 
have argued the greatest maim and imperfection in the 
being itself. For if it belongs to the perfection of the 
sensitive faculties to discern what is pleasant from what is ^ 
hurtful, it must needs he the perfection of the rational to 
find out the difference of truth from falsehood, Not as 
though the soul could then have had anj' more than now 
an actual notion of all the beings in the world co-existing 
at the same time, but that it would have been free from 
all deceits in its conceptions of things, which were not 
caused tlirough inadvertency. 

E. Stiujsgflbet. — Orighics Saciac. 
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A FETITIOJr FOB A PEXSIOiT 

Pleaseth it your honour and worships to understand 
that where your orator, John Stowe, citizen, &c., being 
now of the age of threescore years four, hath for the 
space of almost xxx years last past (besides his Chronicles 
dedicated to the Earl of Leicester) set forth divers sum- 
maries dedicated to the Lord Mayor, his brethren the aider- 
men, and commoners of the city. In aU which he hath 
specially noted the memorable acts of famous citizens by 
them done to the great benefit of the commonwealth and 
honour of the same city ; as also (in showing themselves 
thankful unto God for his blessings) have left a godly 
example to the posterity by them to be embraced and 
imitated. And forasmuch as the travel to many places for 
search of sundry records, whereby the verity of things 
may come to light, cannot but be chargeable to the said 
John m^ore than his ability can afford, he now craveth your 
honour’s and worships’ aid as in consideration of the 
premises to bestow on him some yearly pension, or other- 
's^ whereby he may reap somewhat toward his great 
charges. And your orator according to his bounden duty 
shall hereafter, God willing, employ his diligent labour 
to the honour of this city and commodity of the citizens 
thereof, and also daily pray for your honour’s and worships’ 
prosperity during, life. 

J. Srow. 


IKCOirVENIEXCES OF ABOUBHIXG CHBISTIAIaTY 

• advantage proposed by the abolishing of 

Christianity is the clear gain of one day in seven, which 
is now entirely lost, and consequently the kingdom one- 
seventh less considerable in trade, business, and pleasure ; 
besides the loss to the public of so many stately structures, 
now in the hands of the clergy, which might be converted 
into playhouses, market-houses, exchanges, common dor- 
mitories, and other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this a 
perfect cavil. I readily own there has been an old custom, 
time out of mind, for people to assemble in the churches 
every Sunday, and that shops are still frequently shut, in 
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order, as it is conceived, to preserve the memory of that 
ancient practice ; hut how this can prove a hindrance to 
business or pleasure is hard to imagine. What if the men 
of pleasure are forced, one day in the week, to game at home 
instead of the chocolate-houses ? are not the taverns and 
coffee-houses open? can there he a more convement 
season for taking a dose of physic ? is not that the 
chief daj' for traders to sum up the accounts of the week, 
and for lawyers to prepare their briefs ? But I would fain 
know how it can he pretended that the churches are 
misapplied. Where are more appointments and rendez- 
vouses of gallantry ? where more care to appear in the 
foremost box, with greater advantage of dress ? where 
more meetings for business * where more bargains driven 
of all sorts ? and where so many conveniences or incite- 
ments to sleep ? . . . 

If Christianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of profound 
learning he able to find another subject so calculated in 
all points whereon to display their abilities ? What 
wonderful productions of wit should w’e be deprived of 
from those whose genius, by continual practice, hath been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against religion, 
and would therefore never be able to shine or distinguish 
themselves on any other subject ? We are daily complaining 
of the great decline of wit among us, and would we take 
away the greatest, perhaps the only, topic we have left ? 
Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland 
for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity 
had not been at hand to provide them with materials ? 
what other subject, through all art or nature, could have 
produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished him 
Avith readers ? 

J. Swift. — An Argument to prove that the. 
Abolishing of Christianity in England 
may be attended with Inconveniences. 

A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 

This single stick, Avhich you now behold ingloriouslj' 
Inng in that neglected corner, I once knew in a flourishing 
state in a forest : it Avas full of sap, full of leaves, and full 
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of bouglis : but now, in vain does the busy art of man pretend 
to vie with nature, by tj-ing that withered bundle of twigs 
to its sapless trunk : it is now at best but the reverse of 
what it was, a tree turned upside down, the branches on 
the earth, and the root in the air ; it is now handled by 
every dirty wench, condemned to do her drudgery, and, by 
a capricious kind of fate, destined to make her things 
clean, and be nastj’ itself : at length, worn out to the 
stumps in the service of the maids, it is either thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to the last use of kindling a 
fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, and said within myself, 

smiREXi^ mnm ss h dBiROO/nbsirjcnk! Nature 

sent him into the world strong and lusty, in a thriving condi- 
tion, wearing his own hair on his head, the proper branches of 
this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has 
lopped off his green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk : he then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, valuing 
himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs (all covered 
with powder), that never grew on his head ; but now, 
should this our broomstick pretend to enter the scene, 
proud of those birchen spofls it never bore, and all covered 
with dust, though the sweepings of the finest lady’s chamber, 
we should be apt to ridicule and despise its vanity. Partial 
judges that we are of our own excellences and other men’s 
defaults I 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem 
of a tree standing on its head ; and pray what is man but 
a topsy-turvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounts on his rational, his head where his heels should 
be grovelling on the earth ? And yet, vith all his faults, 
he sets up to be a universal reformer and corrector of abuses, 
a remover of grievances, rak^ into every slut’s comer of 
nature, bringing hidden corruption to the light, and raises 
a mighty dust where there was none before ; sharing 
deeply all the while in the very same pollutions he pretends 
to s^veep away : his last days are spent in slavery to women, 
and generally the least deserving; tUl, worn out to the, 
stumps, like his brother besom, he is either kicked out of 
doors, or made use of to kindle flames for others to warm 
themselves by. 


J. Swift. 
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THE DTJEIi BETWEEN HAMILTON AND MOHT7N 

London, Novr. 15, 1712. 

BnroRE this comes to your hands, you will have heard 
of the most terrible accident that has almost ever happened. 
This morning at eight, my man brought mo word that 
duke Hamilton had fought with lord Mohun, and killed 
him, and was brought home wounded. I immediatel3^ sent 
him to tho duke’s house in St. James’ Square ; but the 
porter could hardly answer for tears, and a great rabble 
was about the house. In short, thej’^ fought at seven this 
morning : the dog Jlohun was killed on the spot ; and 
while the duke was over him, Molum shortening his sword 
stabbed him in at the shoulder to the heart. The duke 
was helped towards the cake-house by the ring in H3'de 
Park (where they fought), and died on the grass, before he 
could reach the house ; and was brought home in his 
coach 63’’ eight, while the poor duchess was asleep. 
Macartney and one Hamilton were the seconds, who 
fought likem'se, and are both fled. I am told that a foot- 
man of lord Mohun’s stabbed duke Hamilton, and some 
say Macartne3^ did so too. Mohun gave the affront, and 
3'ot sent the challenge. I am infinitely concerned for the 
poor duke, who was a frank, honest, good-natured man. 
I loved him very well, and I think he loved me better. 
He had the greatest mind in tho world to have me go with 
him to France, but durst not tell, it me ; and those he did 
tell said I could not be spared, which was true. The3’- have 
removed tho poor duchess to a lodging in the neighbour- 
hood, where I have been with her for two hours, and am 
just come away. I never saw so melancholy a scene ; for 
indeed all reasons for real grief belong to her ; nor is it 
possible for anybody to be a greater lover in all regards. 
She has moved my very soul. The lodging was incon- 
venient, and the3'' would have moved her to another ; but 
I would not suffer it, because it had no room backward, 
and she must have been tortured ivith the noise of the 
Grub street screamers mentioning her husband’s murder 
in her ears. 

J. Swift. — Journal to Stella. 
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LATTYERS’ EEACTICE 

I SAID, ‘ there was a society of men among ns, hr^ np 
from, their youth in the art of proving, by words multiplied 
for the purpose, that white is black, and black is white, 
according as they are paid. To this society all the rest 
of the people are slaves. For example, if my neighbour 
has a mind to my cow, he hires a lawyer to prove that he 
ought to have my cow from me. I must then hire another 
to defend my right, it being against all rules of law that 
any man should be allowed to speak for himself. Now, in 
this ease, I, who am the right owner, lie under two great 
disadvantages : 6rst, my lawyer, being practised almost 
from his cradle in defending falsehood, is quite out of his 
element when he would be an advocate for justice, which is 
an unnatural office he always attempts with great awk- 
wardness, if not with ill wilf. The second disadvantage is 
that mj" lawyer must proceed with great caution, or else 
he will be reprimanded by the judges, and abhorred by his 
brethren, as one that would lessen the practice of the law. 
And therefore I have but two methods to preserve my cow. 
The first is to gain over my adversary’s lawyer with a 
double fee, who will then betray his client by insinuating 
that he has justice on his side. The second way is for my 
lawyer to make my cause appear as unjust as he can by 
allowing the cow to belong to my adversary ; and this, if 
it be skilfully done, wili certainly bespeak the favour 
of the bench. Now your honour is to know, that these 
judges are persons appointed to decide all controversies 
of property, as well as for the trial of criminals, and picked 
ont from the most dextrous lawyers who are grown old or 
lazy ; and having been biased all their lives against truth 
and equity, lie under snob a fatal necessity of favouring 
fraud, xJerjury, and oppression, that I have kno^vn some of 
them refuse a large bribe from the side where justice lay, 
rather than injure the faculty, by doing anything unbe- 
coming their nature or their office. 

‘ It is a maxim among these lawyers, that whatever has 
been done before may legally be done again ; and therefore 
they take special care to record all the decisions formerly 
made against common justice, and the general reason of man- 
kind. These, under the name of precedents, they produce 
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as authorities to justify the most iniquitous opinions ; 
and the judges never fail of directing accordingly. 

‘ In pleading, they studiously avoid entering into the 
merits of the cause ; but are loud, violent, and tedious 
in dwelling upon all circumstances which are not to the 
purpose. For instance, in tho case already mentioned ; 
they never desire to know what claim or title my adversary 
has to mj' cow : but whether the said cow were red or 
black ; her horns long or short ; whether tho field I graze 
her in be round or square ; whether she was milked at home 
or abroad ; what diseases she is subject to, and the like ; 
after which they consult precedents, adjourn the cause 
from time to time, and in ten, twenty, or thirty years 
come to an issue. 

‘ It is likewise to bo observed, that this society has 
a peculiar cant and jargon of their own, that no other 
mortal can understand, and wherein all their laws are 
uTitten, which they take special care to multiply ; whereby 
they have wholly confounded the very essence of truth 
and falsehood, of right and wrong ; so that it will take 
thirty years to decide, whether tho field, left me by my 
ancestors for six generations, belongs to me, or to a 
stranger tliree hundred miles off ! ’ 

J. Swift. — Gulliver’s Travels: A Voyage 
to the Houyhihnms. 


A STAKDAED FOR LANGUAGE 

Ip it were not for the Bible and Common Prayer Book 
in the vulgar tongue, we should hardly he able to under- 
stand anything that was written among us a hundred 
years ago ; which is certainly true : for those books, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind 
of standard for language, especiall}'' to the common people. 
And 1 doubt whether the alterations since introduced have 
added much to the beauty or strength of the English 
tongue, though they have taken off a great deal from that 
simplicity which is one of the greatest perfections in any 
language. You, ray lord, who are so conversant in the 
sacred writings, and so great a judge of them in their 
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origrnals, wiU agree, that no translation our country ^er 
vet product, has come up to that of the Old and Kew 
Testaments ; and by the many beautiful passages vhiph 
I have often had the honour to hear your lordship cite 
from thence, I am persuaded that the translators of the 
Bible were masters of an English style much fitter for 
that work than any we see in our present writings ; which 
I take to be owing to the simplicity that runs through the 
whole. Then, as to the greatest part of our liturgy, com- 
piled long before the translation of the Bible now in use, 
and little altered since, there seem to be in it as great 
strains of true sublime eloquence as are anywhere to be 
found in our language ; which every man of good taste 
will observe in the communion service, that of burial, and 
other parts. 

J. SwiTT.— To tJie Earl of Oxford. 


TBD LAKE OF GATTBE 

To the letter from Cauterets the lovers of that sublimely 
lovely valley will naturally be tempted to turn on first 
opening this volume ; and it will be with a shock of dis- 
appointed amazement that they will find no mention of its 
crowning glory. Of all great poets that ever lived, with 
the one possible and doubtful exception of Dante, Victor 
Hugo is the one who would have seemed most fit to describe 
and most capable of describing the lake of Gauhe ; and he, 
of all men and all tourists, was the one to turn hack 
down the half-ascended valley, and leave it nnvisited. The 
description of the mountain landscape before darra is noble 
and lifelike, touched with earnest thought and coloured by 
living fancy ; but I for one had hoped to find some notice 
of the flora and fauna which combine to give this high 
borderland its peculiar charm of brilliant and fervent life. 
The fiery exuberance of flowers among which the sala- 
manders glide like creeping flames, radiant and vivid, up 
to the very skirt of the tra^o little pine wood at whose 
heart the fathomless little lake lies silent, with a dark doll 
gleam on it as of half -tarnished steel ; the deliciously keen 
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and exquisite shock of a first plunge under its tempting 
and threatening surface, more icy cold in spring than the 
sea in ■winter ; the ineffable and breathless purity of the 
clasping water in which it seems to savour of intrusive and 
profane daring that a swimmer should take his pleasure 
till warned back by fear of cramp when but halfway across 
the length of it, and doubtful whether his stock of warmth 
would hold out for a return from the far edge opposite, to 
which no favouring magic can be expected to transport 
the clothes left behind him on the bank off which he dived ; 
the sport of catching and taming a salamander till it 
became the pleasantest as well as the quaintest of dumb 
four-footed friends ; the beauty of its purple-black coat 
of scaled armour inlaid with patches of dead-leaf gold, its 
shining eyes and its flashing tongue — these things, of 
Avhich a humbler hand could write at greater length than 
this, would require such a hand as Hugo’s to do them any 
sort of justice. 

A. C. SwiNBUENE. — Studies in 
Prose and Poetry. 


BOBERT HERETOE 

The last of his line, he is and will probably be always 
the first in rank and station of English song-writers. We 
have only to remember how rare it is to find a perfect song, 
good to read and good to sing, combining the merits of 
Coleridge and Shelley with the capabilities of Tommy 
Moore and Haynes Bayly, to appreciate the unique and 
unapproachable excellence of Herrick. The IjTist who 
wished to be a butterfly, the lyrist who fled or flew to 
a lone vale at the hour (whatever hour it may be) ‘ when 
stars are weeping’, have left behind them such stuff as 
may be sung, but certainly cannot be read and endured 
by any one with an ear for verse. The author of the Ode 
on France and the author of the Ode to the West Wind 
have left us hardly^ more than a song apiece which has 
been found fit for setting to music ; and, lovelj- as they are, 
the fame of their authors 'does not mainly depend on the 
song of Gl3’cine or the song of rvhich Leigh Hunt so justlj' 
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and so critically said that Beaumont and Hetcher never 
vTot-e anything of the kind more lovely. Herrich, of course, 
lives simply hy virtue of his songs ; his more ambitious 
or pretentious lyrics are merely magnified and prolonged 
and elaborated songs. Elegy or litany, epicede or epithala- 
mium, his vork is always a song-writer’s ; nothing more, 
but nothing less, than the work of the greatest song- 
VTiter — as surely as Shakespeare is the greatest dramatist' 
— ever bom of English race. The apparent or external 
variety of his versification is, I should suppose, incompar- 
able ; but by some happy tact or instinct he was too 
natmrallj' unambitious to attempt, like Jonson, a flight in 
the wake of Pindar. He knew what he could not do t 
a rare and invaluable gift. Bom a blackbird or a thrush, 
he did not take himself (or try) to be a nightingale. 

It has often been objected that he did mistake himself 
for a sacred poet ; and it cannot he denied that his sacred 
verse at its worst is as offensive as his secular verse at its 
worst ; nor can it be denied that no severer sentence of 
condemnation can be passed upon any poet’s work. Yat 
neither Herbert nor Crashaw could have bettered such 
a divinely beautiful triplet as this ; — 

We E3W Him come, and know Him onrs. 

Who with His sunshine and. His showers 
Toms all the patient ground to flowers. 

That is worthy of Miss Rossetti herself ; and praise of such 
work can go no higher. 

A. C. SwiNmuESE .. — Studies in 
Prose and Poetry. 


THE SISTINE CHAPEL 

Michelet says, not without truth, that the spirit of 
Savonarola lives again in these frescoes. The procession 
of the four-and-twenty elders, arraigned before the people 
of Brescia to accuse Italy of sin — the voice that cried to 
Florence, ‘ Behold the sword of the Lord, and that swiftly ! 
Behold I, even I, do bring a deluge on the earth ! ’ are 
both seen and heard here very plainly. But there is more 
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than Savonarola in this prophecy of Michael Angelo’s. It 
contains the stern spirit of Dante, aflame with patriotism, 
passionate for justice. It embodies the philosophy of Plato. 
The creative God, who divides light from darkness, who 
draws Adam from the clay and calls forth new’-born Eve 
in awful beauty, is the Demiurgus of the Greek. Again, 
it carries the indignation of Isaiah, the wild denunciations 
of Ezekiel, the monotonous refrain of Jeremiah — ‘ Ah, 
Lord, Lord ! ’ The classic Sibyls intone their mystic 
hymns ; the Delphic on her tripod of inspiration, the 
Erythraean bending over her scrolls, the withered witch of 
Cumae, the parched prophetess of Libya — all seem to cry, 

‘ Repent, repent ! for the kingdom of the spirit is at 
hand ! Repent and awake, for the judgement of the 
w'orld approaches ! ’ And above these voices we hear a most 
tremendous W'ail ; ‘ The nations have come to the birth ; 
but there is not strength to bring forth.’ That is the 
utterance of the Renaissance, as it had appeared in Italy'. 
She who was first among the nations was now last ; bound 
and bleeding, she lay prostrate at the temple-gate she had 
unlocked. To Michael Angelo w'ns given for his portion 
— not the alluring my'steries of the new age, not the joy 
of the renascent world, not the petulant and pulsing rap- 
ture of youth ; these had been divided between Lionardo, 
Raphael; and Correggio — but the bitter burden of the 
sense that the awakening to life is in itself a pain, that 
the revelation of the liberated soul is itself judgement, 
that a light is shining, and that the w'orld will not com- 
prehend it. Pregnant as are the paintings of - Slichael 
Angelo with religious import, they are no longer Catholic 
in the sense in which the frescoes of the Lorenzetti and 
Orcagna and Giotto arc Catholic. He went bej'ond the 
ecclesiastical standing ground and reached one where 
philosophy includes the Christian faith. Thus the true 
spirit of the Renaissance was embodied in his work of art. 

J. A. Symonds . — Raiaissance in Italy : 

Tliz Fine Arts. 
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MAEKIED LIFE 

rrms state hath proper exercises and trials for tho^ 
foj. -svhich single life can. never be crowned ; here is 
proper scene of piety and patience, of the duty of 
* arents and the charity of relatives ; here kindness is 
spread abroad, and love is united and made firm as a centre : 
marria»^c is the nursery of heaven ; the virgin sends prayers 
io God, but she carries but one soul to him ; but the state 
of marnage fills up the numbers of the elect, and hath in 
it the labour of love, and the delicacies of friendship, the 
blessinc' of society, and the union of hands and hearts ; 
it hatlT in it less of beauty, but more of safety, than the 
civAc life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; it is more 
merry, and more sad ; is fuller of sorrows, and fuller of 
toys ; it lies under more burdens, but is supported by all 
tbe strengths of love and charity, and those burdens are 
delightful. Marriage is the mother of the world, and pre- 
serves kingdoms, and fills cities, and churches, and heaven 
itself. Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells 
in a peipetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined 
and dies in singularity ; but marriage, like the useful bee, 
builds a house and gathers sweetness from every flower, 
and labours and unites into societies and repubh'cs, and 
sends out colonies, and feeds the world "with delicacies, 
and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exercises many 
virtues, and promotes the interest of mankind, and is that 
.state of good things to which God bath designed the present 
constitution of the world. . . . 

There is nothing can please a man without love ; and 
if a man be weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, 
and of the innocency of an even and a private fortune, or 
hates peace or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and 
thistles from the choicest flowers of Paradise, ‘ for nothing 
can sweeten felicity itself, but love ’ ; but when a man 
dwells in love, then the breasts of his ■svife are pleasant as 
the droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes are fair 
as the light of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, *and he can 
'uench bis thirst, and ease his cares, and lay his sorrows 
owTi upon her lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary 
nd refectory', and his gardens of sweetness and chaste 
efreshments, Xo man can tell but he that loves bis 
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children, how many dehcious accents make a man’s heart 
dance in the pretty conversation of those dear pledges ; 
their childishness, their stammering, their httle angers, 
their innocence, their imperfections, then necessities, are 
so man}’- little emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
delights in their persons and society ; hut he that loves 
not his wife and cliildren, feeds a lioness at home, and 
broods a nest of sorrows ; and blessing itself cannot make 
him happy ; so that all the commandments of God enjoin- 
ing a man to ‘love his wife’, are nothing but so many 
necessities and capacities of joy. ‘ She that is loved, is 
safe ; and he that loves is joA'ful.’ Love is a union of all 
things excellent ; it contains in it proportion and satis- 
faction, and rest and confidence. 

J. Taylob. — The. Marriage Ring. 


MOUKKING 

When we have received the last breath of our friend, 
and closed his eyes, and composed his body for the grave, 
then seasonable is the counsel of the son of Sirach ; ‘ Weep 
bitterly, and make great moan, and use lamentation, as he 
is worthy ; and that a day or two ; lest thou be evil 
spoken of ; and then comfort thyself for thy heavin^s. 
But take no grief to heart ; for there is no turning again : 
thou slialt not do him good, but hurt thyself.’ Solemn 
and appointed mournings are good expressions of our 
dearness to the departed soul, and of his worth, and our 
value of him ; and it hath its praise in nature, _ and in 
manners, and in public customs ; but the praise of it is not 
in the gospel, that is, it hath no direct and proper uses in 
religion. For if the dead did die in the Lord, then there 
is joy to him, and it is an ill expression of our affection and 
oiu- charity, to weep uncomfortably at a change, that hath 
carried my friend to the state of a huge felicity. But it 
the man did perish in his folly and his sins, there is inciccu 
cause to monm, but no hopes of being comforted ; for ho 
shall never return to linht, or to hopes of restitution . 
therefore beware, lest thou also conic into the satiie place 
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r ^ - and let thy grief sit do-wn and rest npon 

tarf, and -sveep till a slower springs from thy 
tn heal the -svounds of thy spirit ; turn thy sorrow 
rTution, thy grief for him that is dead, to thy care for 
If -who art alive, lest thou die and fall like one of the 
whose life is worse than death, and their death is the 
consummation of all felicities. The Church in her funerals 
f the dead used to sing psalms, and to give thanks for the 
redemption and delivery of the soul from the evils and 
dangers of mortality. And therefore we have no reason 
to be angry, when God hears onr prayers, who call upon 
him to hasten his coming, and to fill up his numbers, and 
to do that, which wc pretend to give him thanks for. 
And St. Chrysostom asks, ‘To what purpose is^it that 
thou singest,"“ Return unto thy rest, 0 my soul,” &c., if 
thou dost not believe thy friend to be in rest ? and if 
thou dost, why dost thou weep impertinently and un- 
reasonably 1 ’ Nothing but our own Joss can jastly be 
deplored ; and him, that is passionate for the loss of his 
money or his advantages, we esteem foolish and imperfect ; 
and therefore have no reason to love the immoderate 
sorrows of those, who too earnestly mourn for their dead, 
when, in the last resolution of the inquiry, it is their outj 
evil and present or feared inconvenience they deplore : 
the best, that c.an be said of such a grief, is, that these 
mourners love themseb-es too well. Soj^nething is to ho 
given to custom, something to fame, to nature, and to 
civilities, and to the honour of the decea=ed friends ; for 
th.at mnn is esteemed to die mibcrable, for whom no friend 
or relative shcsls a tear, or pays n solemn sigh, I desire 
to die a dry dcaOi, but cm not very' desirous to have 
li dry fvna-al : some flowers sprinkfed upon my grave 
SMjuld do well and comely; and .a soft shower to tunr 
thr>-e flowers into a sprinp’ng memory or a fair rehearsal, 
that I m.ay not go forth of my doors, as my .‘■ervonts cany 
tho entrails of iKiasts. 

.J. T.vYnop.. — Ifo!y Dyiny. 
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THE niVER 

So linvo I scon a river, deep and smooth, passing with 
a still foot and a sober face, and paying to the ‘ fiscus 
the great ‘ oxchoqtier ’ of the sea, the prince of all the 
watery bodies, a tribute largo and full ; and hard by it, 
a little brook skipping and making a noise upon its unecjual 
and neighbour bottom ; and after all its talking and 
bragged motion, it paid to its common audit no more than 
the revenues of a little cloud or a contemptible vessel : so 
have I sometimes comjiarcd the issues of her religion to 
the solemnities and famed outsides of another’s piety. 

J. Tayeor. — Funeral Sermon on the Countess ofCarbcry. 

THE i^niv 

So have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to got to 
heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird 
was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the liberation and frequent weighing of 
his wings ; till the little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it 
had learned music and motion from an angel, as ho passed 
sometimes through the air, about his ministries here 
below : so is the prayer of a good man. 

J. Taylor. — Sermons : The Return of Prayers. 

THE ROSE 

So have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and, at first, it was fair as the morning, and full 
with the dew of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece ; but when 
a ruder breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and 
dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness and the 
symptoms of a sickly ago ; it bowed the head, and broke its 
stalk, and, at night, having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and outworn faces. 

J. Taylor. — Holy Dying. 
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OF POEXEF' 

It mav seem strange, I confess, upon the first thought, 
that a sort of style so regular and so difBcnlfc should have 

grown in use before the other so easy and so loose Before 

the discourses and disputes of philosophers began to hu^ 
or amuse the Grecian wits, there was nothing written in 
prose, htrt either laws, some short sayings of wise men, 
or some riddles, parables, or fables, wherein were coached 
.by the ancients many strains of natural or moral wisdom 
and knowledge, and besides these some short memorials 
of persons, actions, and of times, Xow 'tis obvious enough 
to conceive how much easier all such writing should be 
learnt and remembered in verse than in prose. , . . 

But to spin o6 this thread which is already grown too 
long : what honour and request the ancient poetry has 
lived in may not only be observed from the universal 
reception and nse in aU nations from China to Pern, from 
iJcythia to Arabia, but from the esteem of the best and the 
greatest men as well as the vulgar. Among the Hebrews, 
David and Solomon, the wisest kings. Job and Jeremiah, 
the holiest men, were the best poets of their nation and 
language. Among the Greeks, the two most renowned 
sages and lawgivers were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the 
last is known to have excelled in poetry, and the first was 
so great a lover of it, that to his care and industry we are 
said by some anthois to owe the collection and preservation 
of the loose and scattered pieces of Homer in the order 
wherein they have since appeared. Alexander is reported 
neither to have travelled nor slept without those admirable 
poems always in his company. Phalaris, that was inexor- 
able to all other enemies, relented at the charms of Stesi- 
chorns his muse. Among the Romans, the last and great 
Scipio passed the soft horns of his life in the conversation 
of Terence, and was thought to have a part in the composi- 
tion of his comedies- Caesar was an excellent poet as well 
as c^tor, and compcsed a poem in his voyage from Rome 
relievmg the tedious difficulties of his march 
v.iih the entertamments of Lis mnse. Augustus was not 
omy a patron, but a friend and companion of Virgil and 
Horace, and was himself both an admirer of poetry and 
a pretender too, as far as his genius would reach, or his 
omy f.cene allow. 'Tis true, since his age we have few such 
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examples of great Princes favouring or affecting poetry, 
and as few perhaps of great Poets deserving it. Whether 
it be that the fierceness of the Gothic liumours, or noise 
of their perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the unequal 
mixture of the modern languages would not hear it, certain it 
is, that the great heights and excellency both of poetry and 
music fell with the Roman learning and empire, and have 
never since recovered the admiration and applauses that 
before attended them. Yet such as they are amongst 
us, they must be confessed to be the softest and sweetest, 
the most general and most innocent amusements of common 
time and life. Thej' still find room in the courts of princes, 
and the cottages of shepherds. Thej' serve to revive and 
animate the dead calm of poor or idle lives, and to allay 
or divert the violent passions and perturbations of the 
greatest and the busiest men. And both these effects are 
of equal use to human life; for the mind of man is like 
the sen, which is neither agreeable to the beholder nor the 
V03’agcr in a calm or in a storm, but is so to both tv hen 
a little agitated bj' gentle gales ; and so the mind, when 
moved bj’’ soft and easy passions and affections. I know 
vorj' well that mnnjq who pretend to bo wise by the forms 
of being grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music 
as toys and trifles too light for the use or entertainment 
of serious men. But whoever find themselves wholly 
insensible to these charms would, I think, do well to keep 
their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own temper, 
and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
understandings, into question. It may bo thought at 
least an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of the 
fathers went so far as to esteem the love of music a sign 
of predestination, as a thing divine, and reserved for the 
felicities of Heaven itself. While this world lasts, I doubt 
not but the pleasure and requests of these two entertain- 
ments will do so too : and happy those that content 
themselves with these or any other so easy and so innocent, 
and do not trouble the world or other men, because they 
cannot be quiet themselves, though nobodj' hurts them ! 

When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be plaj’ed with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 
then the care is over. 

Sir W. Temple. — Of Pociry. 
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THE IDEAL GAEDEK 

As to tte size of a garden whicL. ivill perhaps, in time, 
grow extravagant among us, I think from four or five, to 
seven or eight acres, is as muck as any gentleman need 
design, and will famish as much of alf that is expected 
from it, as any nobleman will have occasion to use in his 
family. 

In every garden four things are necessary to he pro- 
vided for. flowers, fruit, shade, and water ; and whoever 
lays out a garden without all these, must not pretend it 
in any perfection. It ought to lie to the best parts of the 
house, or to those of the master’s commoncjst use, so as to 
be hut like one of the rooms out of which you step into 
another. The part of your garden nest your house (besides 
the walks that go round it), should he a parterre for flowers, 
or grass-plots bordered with flowers ; or if, according to the 
newest mode, it be cast all into grass-plots and gravel 
walks, the dryness of these should be relieved with foun- 
tains, and the plainness of those with statues ; otherwise, 
if large, they have an ill effect upon the eye. However, 
the part nert the bouse should be open, and* no other fmit 
but upon the walls. If this take up one half of the garden, 
the other should be fruit-trees, unless some grove for shade 
lie in the middle. If it take up a third part only, then the 
nesrt third may he dwarf-trees, and the last stan^rd-fmit ; 
or else the second part fruit-trees, and the third all sorts 
of winter-greens, which provide for all seasons of the 
year. . . . 

The best figure of a garden is either a sqnare or an 
oblong, and either upon a flat or a descent; they have 
all their beauties, but the best I esteem an oblong upon 
a descent. The beauty, the air, the view makes amends 
for the expense, which is very great in finishing and sup- 
porting the terrace-walks, in levelling the parterres, and 
in the stone-stairs that are necessary from one to the 
other. 

The jicrfectest figure of a garden I ever saw, either at 
home or abroad, was that of iloor Park, in Hertfordshire, 
when I knew it about thirty years ago. It was made by 
the Ck>untes< of Bedford, esteemed among the greatest 
wits of her time, artd celebrated by Doctor Donne ; and 
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•vn’th verj' great care, excellent contrivanee, and much cost ; 
but greater sums may bo tliromi au-aj' ivitbout effect or 
honour, if there want sense in proportion to money, or if 
nature bo not followed ; which 1 take to be the great rule 
in this, and perhaps in ever 3 dhing else, as far as the con- 
duct not onfy of our lives, but our governments. And 
whether the greatest of mortal men should attempt the 
forcing of nature, ma 5 - best be judged, bj’^ observing how 
seldom God Almighty does it Himself, b}”- so few, true and 
undisputed miracles, as we see or bear of in the world. 
For mj' own part, I know not three wiser precepts for the 
conduct either of princes or private men, than — 

iScrtflrc modtim, finemgne iiicri^ 

Katuramque segut. 

Sir W. Temple — U pon the Gardens of 
Epicurus ; or, of Gardening. 


THE naHTIKQ t£m13RATRE 

I MUST request j'ou to turn your attention to a noble 
river-piece by J. W. M, Turner, Esq., E.A., ‘ The fighting 
Temerairo’ — as grand a painting as ever figured on the 
walls of any academy, or came from the easel of any painter. 
The old Temeraire is dragged to her last home by a little, 
spiteful, diabolical steamer. A mighty red sun, amidst 
a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest on one side of the 
picture, and illumines a river that seems interminable, and 
a countless navy that fades away into such a wonderful 
distance as never was painted before. The little demon of 
a steamer is belching out a volume (why do I say a volume 1 
not a hundred volumes could express it) of foul, lurid, red- 
hot, malignant smoke, paddling furious^, and lashing up 
the water round about it ; while behind it (a cold grey' 
moon looking down on it), slow, sad, and majestic, follows 
the brave old ship, with death, as it were, written on her. 
I think, my dear Bricabrac (although, to be sure, ymur 
nation would be somewhat offended by such a collection 
of trophies), that we ought not, in common gratitude, to 
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sacrifice entirely these noble old champions of ours, but 
that rve should have somewhere a museum of their shelctons, 
which our children might visit, and think of the brave 
deeds which were done in them. The bones of the Ago- 
viemnon and the Captnin, the Xangnnrd, the CttUoden, and 
the Victory, ought to be sacred rclias, for Englishmen to 
worship almost. Think of them when alive, and braving 
the battle and the breeze, they carried Nelson and his 
heroes \'ictorious by the Cape of St. Vincent, in the dark 
waters of Aboukir, and through the fatal conflict of Tra- 
falgar. All thece thing.s, m^’ dear Bricabrac, are, you will 
say, ab.surd, and not to the purpose. Be it .«o ; but Bow- 
bellitcs as we are, we Cockne 3 's feel our hearts leap up 
when we recall them to memorj' ; and everv clerk in 
Thrcadnecdle Street feels the .strength of a Nelson, when 
he thinks of tlie mightj- actions performed bv' him. 

It is ab.surd, j-ou will seij* (and with a great deal of 
reason), for Titmarsh, or anj* other Briton, to grow so 
politically' enthusiastic about a four-foot canvas, repre- 
senting a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sunset. But 
herein surely lies the power of the great artist. He makes 
you see and think of a great deal more than the objects 
before you ; he knows how to soothe or to into.vicatc, to 
fire or to depress, by a few notes, or forms, or colours, of 
Avhich we cannot trace the effect to the source, but only 
acknowledge the power. I recollect, some years ago, at 
the theatre at Weimar, hearing Beethoven’s ‘ Battle of 
Vittoria ’, in which, amidst a storm of glorious mu.sic, the 
air of ‘ God save the King ’ was introduced. The very 
instant it began, every Englishman in the house was bolt 
upright, and so stood reverently until the air was played 
out. Why so 1 From some such thrill of e.\citemcnt as 
makes us glow and rejoice over Mr. Turner and his ‘ Fight- 
ing Temeraire ’ ; which I am sure, when the art of trans- 
lating colours into music or poetry shall be discovered, 
■will be found to be a magnificent national ode or piece of 
music. 

W. M. Thackeeay. — An Criticisms. 
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TELXtESSTJS 

There sliould have been a poefc in our company to 
describe that charming little bay of Glaucus, into v hich 
Ave entered on the 26th of September, in the first steam- 
boat that ever disturbed its beautiful waters. You can’t 
put down in prose that delicious episode of natural poetry ; 
it ought to be done in a symphony', full of sweet melodies 
and swelling harmonies ; or sung in a strain of clear 
cry'stal iambics, such as Milnes knows how to VTite. A 
mere map, dravui in words, gives the mind no notion of 
that exquisite nature. What do mountains become in 
type, or rivers in Mr. Vizctelly’s best brevier ? Here lies 
the sweet bay', gleaming peaceful in the rosy' sunshine : 
green islands dip here and there in its waters : purple 
mountains swell circling round it ; and towards them, 
rising from the bay, stretches a rich green plain, fruitful 
with herbs and various foliage, in the midst of which the 
white houses twinkle. I can see a little minaret, and some 
spreading palm-trees ; but, bey'ond these, the deseription 
would answer as well for Bantry Bay as for Slakri. You 
could write so far, nay, much more particularly and 
grandly, without seeing the place at all, and after reading 
Beaufort’s Garamania, which gives you not the least 
notion of it. 

Suppose the great hy'drographer of the Admiralty him- 
self can’t describe it, who surveyed the place ; suppose 
Mr. Fellowes, who discovered it aftenvards — suppose 1 say' 
Sir John Fellowes, Knt. — can’t do it (and I defy any' man 
of imagination to get an impression of Telmessus from his 
book) — can you, vain man, hope to try' ? The effect of the 
artist, as I take it, ought to be to produce upon his hearer’s 
mind, by his art, an effect something similar to that pro- 
duced on his ov-n, by the sight of the natural object. Only 
music, or the best poetry, can do this. Keats’s Ode to the 
Grecian Urn is the best description I know of that sweet, 
old, silent ruin of Telmessus. After you have once seen it, 
the remembrance remains with you, like a tune from 
Mozart, which he seems to have caught out of heaven, and 
which rings sweet harmony in y'our ears for ever after ! 
It ’s a benefit for all after-life ! You have but to shut 
your eyes, and think, and recall it, and the delightful vision 
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comes smiling back, to j'our order ! — the divine air — the 
delicious little pageant, vhich nature set before j’ou on 
this lucky day. 

W. M. Thackeray. — A Journey from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo. 


THE DUEL WITH THE EEINCE 

‘ Here, may it please your Slajesty,’ says he [Colonel 
Esmond], ‘ is the patent of lllarquis sent over by J'our 
roj'al father at St. Germains to Viscount Castlewood, my 
father : here is the witnessed certificate of my father’s 
marriage to my mother, and of my birth and chinstening ; 
I was christened of that religion of which your sainted sire 
gave all through life so shining example. These are mV 
titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with them : here 
go baptism and marriage, and here the marquisate and the 
august sign-manual, 'with which your predecessor was 
pleased to honour our race.’ And as Esmond spoke he set 
the papers burning in the brasier. ‘ You will please, _ sir, 
to remember,’ he continued, ‘ that our family hath minc^ 
itself by fidelity to }'ours : that my grandfather spent his 
estate, and gave his blood and his son to die for your 
service ; that my dear lord’s grandfather (for lord you are 
now, Frank, by right and title too) died for the same 
cause ; that my poor kimswoman, my father’s second wife, 
after giving away her honour to your wicked perjured race, 
sent all her wealth to the king ; and got in return that 
precious title that lies in ashes, and this inestimable yard 
of blue ribbon. I lay this at your feet and stamp upon 
it : I draw this sword, and break it and dent* you ; and, 
liad j-ou completed the wrong you designed us, by Heaven 
I would have driven it through your heart, and no more 
pardoned you than your father pardoned Monmouth. 
Frank will do the same, won’t j'ou, cousin 1 ’ 

Frank, who had been looking on with a stupid air at 
the papers as they flamed in the old brasier, took out his 
swoiri and broke it, holding his head donm : — ‘I go with 
my cousin,’ says he, giving Esmond a grasp of the hand. 
‘ Mar<iuis or not, by , I stand by him any day. I iK-g 
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your Majesty’s pardon for swearing ; that is — ^tliat is — 
I’m for the Elector of Hanover. It ’s all jmur Majesty’s 
own fault. The queen’s dead most likely by this time. 
And you might have been king if you hadn’t come dangling 
after ’Trix.’ 

‘ Thus to lose a crown,’ says the young prince, starting 
up, and speaking French in his eager way ; ‘ to lose the 
loveliest woman in the world ; to lose the loyalty of such 
hearts as yours, is not this, my lords, enough of humilia- 
tion ? — Marquis, if I go on my knees will you pardon 
me ? — No, I can’t do that, but I can offer you reparation, 
that of honour, that of gentlemen. Favour me by crossing 
the sword with mine : yours is broke — see, yonder in the 
armoire are two ; ’ and the prince took them out as eager 
as a boy, and held them towards Esmond : — ‘ Ah 1 you 
will 1 jierci, monsieur, merci ! ’ 

Extremely touched by this immense mark of condescen- 
sion and repentance for wrong done. Colonel Esmond 
bowed down so low as almost to kiss the gracious j'oung 
hand that conferred on him such an honour, and took his 
guard in silence. The swords were no sooner met, than 
Castlewood knocked up Esmond’s with the blade of his 
own, which he had broke off short at the shell ; and the 
colonel falling back a step dropped his point with another 
very low bow, and declared himself perfectly satisfied. 

''Eh Men, vicomtc,' says the young prince, who was 
a boy, and a French boy, ‘ il ne nous rcste qu'une chose 
a faire : ’ he placed his sword upon the table, and the 
fingers of his two hands upon his breast : — ‘ We have one 
more thing to do,’ says he ; ‘ you do not divine it ? ’ He 
stretched out his arms ; — ‘ Embrassons-nous I ’ 

The talk was scarce over when Beatrix entered the 
room : — ^What came she to seek there ? She started and 
turned pale at the sight of her brother and kinsman, 
drawn swords, broken sword-blades, and papers yet 
smouldering in the brasier. 

‘ Charming Beatrix,’ says the prince, with a blush v hich 
became him verj* well, ‘ these lords have coine a-horseback 
from London, where my sister lies in a despaired state, and 
where her successor makes himself desired. Pardon me 
for my escapade of last evening. I had been so long a 
prisoner, that I seized the occasion of a promenade on 
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horsetack, and my horse naturally bore me towards^ you. 
I found yon a queen in j'onr little court, urhere you deigned 
to entertain me. Present my homages to your maids of 
honour. I sighed as you slept, under the ■windou' of your 
chamber, and then retired to seek rest in my own. It yas 
there that these gentlemen agreeably roused me. Yes, 
milords, for that is a happy day that makes a prince 
acquainted, at whatever cost to his vanity, with such 
a noble heart as that of the ilarquis of Esmond.’ 

W. M. Thackeeav. — TJie History of 
Henry Esmond. 

SSOBS 

I HAVE long gone about with a conviction in my mind 
that I had a work to do — a Work, if you like, with a great 
W ; a Purpose to fulfil ; a chasm to leap into, like CJurtius, 
horse and foot ; a Great Social Evil to Discover and to 
Remedy. That Conviction Has Pursued me for Years. 
It has Dogged me in the Busy Street; Seated Itself By 
Me in The Lonely Study ; Jogged My Elbow as it Lifted 
The Wine-cup at The Festive Board ; Pmcsued me through 
the hlaze of Rotten Row ; Followed me in Far Lands, on 
Brighton’s Shingly Beach, or Margate’s Sand. The Voice 
Outpiped the Roaring of the Sea ; it Nestles in my Night- 
cap, And It Whispers, ‘ Wake, Slnmberer, thy Work Is not 
Yet Done.’ Last Year, By Moonlight, in the Colosseum, 
the Little Sedulous Voice Came To Me And Said, ‘ Smith, 
or Jones ’ (The Writer's Name is Neither Here nor There), 

’ Smith, or Jones, my fine fellow, this is all very well ; but 
you ought to be at home writing your great work on 
SNOBS.’ 

When a man has this sort of vocation it is aU nonsense 
attempting to elude it. He must speak out to the nations ; 
he must unbusm himself, as Jeames would say, or choke 
and die. ‘ Mark to yourself,’ I have often mentally ex- 
claimed to your humble servant, ‘ the gradual way in 
which you have been prepared for, and are now led by 
an irrKistible necessity, to enter upon, your great labour. 
First the World was made : then, as a matter of course. 
Snobs ; thej* existed for years and years, and were no 
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more known than America. But presently , — ingens patebat 
idhis — ^the people became darkly aware that there was 
such a race. Not above five-and-twenty j'ears since, 
a name, an expressive monosyllable arose to designate that 
race. That name has spread over England like railroads 
subsequently ; Snobs are known and recognized tlirough- 
out an Empire on winch I am given to understand the 
Sun never sets. Punch appears at the ripe season, to 
chronicle their history ; and The ISDiviDtrAL comes forth 
to write that history in Punch. 

I have (and for this gift I congratulate myself with 
a Deep and Abiding Thankfulness) an eye for a Snob. If 
the Truthful is the Beautiful, it is Beautiful to study even 
the Snobbish ; to track Snobs through histor3’^, as certain 
little dogs in Hampshire hunt out truffles : to sink shafts 
in society and come upon rich veins of Snob-ore. Snob- 
bishness is like Death in a quotation from Horace, which 
I hope j’ou never have heard, ‘ beating %vith equal foot at 
poor men’s doors, and kicking at the gates of Emperors.’ 
It is a great mistake to judge of Snobs lightlj', and tliink 
thej’ exist among the lower classes merely. An immense 
percentage of Snobs I believe is to be found in every rank 
of this mortal life. You must not judge hastily or vulgarly 
of Snobs : to do so shows that jmu are jmurself a Snob. 

I mj’self have been taken for one. 

W. M. Thackek.ay. — The Booh of Snobs. 


SILENCE 

Silence is the universal refuge, the sequel to all dull 
discourses and all foolish acts, a balm to our everi* chagrin, 
as welcome after satietj* as after disappointment ; that 
background which the painter maj' not daub, he he master 
or bungler, and which, however awkward a figure we maj* 
have made in the foreground, remains ever our inviolable 
asj'lum, where no indignity can assail, no pcrsonalitj’ 
disturb ns. 

The orator puts off his individuality, and is then most 
eloquent when most silent. He listens while he speaks, and is 
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a hearer along ^th his audience. Who has not hearkened 
to Her infinite din'? She is Truth’s speaking-trumpet, the 
sole oracle, the true Delphi and Dodona, •which kings and 
courtiers ■would do well to consult, nor ■will they he baulked 
by an ambiguous answer. For through Her all revelations 
have been made, and just in proportion as men have con- 
sulted her oracle -within, they have obtained a clear in- 
sight, and their age has been marked as an enlightened 
one. But as often as they have gone gadding abroad, to 
a strange Delphi and her mad priestess, their age has been 
dark and leaden. Such were garrulous and noisy eras, 
which no longer yield any sound, but the Grecian or silent 
and melodious era is ever sounding and resounding in the 
ears of men. 

A good book is the plectrum -with which our else silent 
lyres are struck. We not imfrequently refer the interest 
which belongs to our own unwritten sequel to the written 
and comparatively lifeless body of the work. Of all books 
this sequel is the most indispiensable part. It should be 
the author’s aim to say once and emphatically, ‘ He said,’ 
This is the most the bookmaker can attain to. If 
he makes his volume a mole -whereon the waves of Silence 
may break, it is well. 

It ■were vain for me to endeavomr to interrupt the Silence. 
She cannot he done into English. For six thousand years 
men have traiLslated her -with what fidelity belong^ to 
each, and still she is little better than a sealed book. 
A man ma^' run on confidently for a time, thinking he has 
her under his thumb, and shall one day exhaust her, hut 
he too must at last he silent, and men mav remark only 
how brave a beginning he made ; for when he at length 
dives into her, so vast is the disproportion of the told and 
the untold, that the former will seem but the bubble on 
the surface where he disappeared. Nevertheless, we -will 
go on. .like those Chinese cliff swallows, feathering our 
nests with the froth, which may one day he bread of life 
to such as dwell by the sea-shore. 

H. Thop.E-W.— A WuJ: on the. Concord. 
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HONESTi' THE BEST POUCT 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance, 
and many more. If the show of anything be good for 
anything, I am sure sincerity is better ; for whj' does any 
man dissemble, or seem to bo that which he is not, hut 
because he thinks it good to have such a quality as bo 
pretends to, for to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on 
the appearance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way in the world for a man to seem to be any thing is 
really to be what he would seem to be. Besides, that it is 
many times as troublesome to make good the pretence of 
a good quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it 
is ten to one, but he is discovered to want it, and then all 
his pains and labour to seem to have it is lost. There is 
something unnatural in painting, which a skilful ej'o will 
easilj' discern from native beauty and complexion. 

It"is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature ivill always be endeavour- 
ing to return, and will peep out and betray herself one time 
or other. Therefore it any man think it convenient to seem 
good, let him bo so indeed, and then his goodness will 
appear to cvcrybodj'’s satisfaction ; for truth is convincing, 
and carries its own light and evidence along with it, and 
will not only commend us to evci:y man’s conscience, but, 
which is much more, to God, who scarcheth and seeth oiir 
hearts ; so that upon all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. 
Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial ways of 
dissimulation and deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, 
much the safer and more secure way of dealing in the 
■world ; it has less of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 
ment and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither 
in a straight line, and will hold out and last longest. The 
arts of deceit and cunning do continuall3' grow weaker, and 
le.«s effectual and serviceable to them that use them ; whcre.as 
integril}' gains strength b\- use ; and the more and longer 
anj* man practiseth it, the greater service it docs him, by 
confirming his reputation, and encouraging tho^c with 
whom he has to do, to repose the greatest trust and con- 
fidence in him, which is an unspeakable advantage in the 
business and affairs of life. 
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Eat a dissembler most alwars be upon his guard, and 
■watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own 
pretence : for he acts an nnnatnral part, and therefore 
most put a continual force and restraint upon himself. 
Truth abrays lies uppermost, and if a man do not carefully 
attend, he ■will be apt to bolt it out : whereas he that acts 
sincerely hath the easiest task in the world : because he 
follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and care about 
his words and actions : he needs not invent any pretences 
beforehand, nor make excuses afterwards, for anything he 
hath said or done. 

But msincerity is very troublesome to manage ; a man 
hath so many things to attend to, so many ends to bring 
together, as make his life a very perplexrf and intricate 
thing. Oporiet mendacem esse memoTtm, A liar had need 
of a Qooi memory, lest he contradict at one time what he 
said at another : but truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out ; it is always neat at hand, 
and sits upon onr lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's 
invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good. It is like building upon a false 
foundation, which continually stands in need of props to 
.shore ft up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a substantial building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantia!, 
and there is nothing hollow or unsound in it, and because 
it is plain and open, feats no discovery ; of which the 
crafty man is always in danger ; and when he thinks he 
walks in the dark, all his pretences are so transparent, 
that he that runs may read them : he is the last man that 
finds himself to be found out, and whilst he takes it for 
granted that he makes fools of others, he renders himself 
ridiculous. 

J. Tnmorsox. — Sermons. 


THE WOHED SEES ET A CHIED 

The com was orient and immortal wheat which never 
should be reaped no^,wa.> ever sotvn. I thought it had 
stood from everlasting to everlasting. The dust and stones 
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of the street were as precious as gold : the gates were at 
first the end of the world. The green trees Avhen I saw 
them first through one of the gates transported and ravished 
me ; their sweetness and unusual beauty made my heart 
to leap, and almost mad Avith ecstasy, they were such 
strange and wonderful things. The men ' oh, what vener- 
able and reverend creatures did the aged seem ! Immortal 
cherubims ! And young men glittering and sparkling 
angels! and maids strange seraphic pieces of life and beauty! 
Boys and girls tumbling in the street were moving jewels : 
I knCAV not that they AA'ere born or should die. But all 
things abided eternally as they were in their proper places. 
Eternity Avas manifest in the light of the day, and some- 
thing infinite behind everything appeared, which talked 
with my expectation and moved my desire. The city 
seemed to stand in Eden or to be built in Heaven. The 
streets Avere mine, the temple was mine, the people Avere 
mine, their clothes, and gold and silver Avere mine as much 
as their sparkling eyes, fair skins, and ruddy faces. The 
skies were mine, and so AA'ere the sun and moon and stars, 
and all the world was mine ; and I the only spectator and 
enjoyer of it. I kneAV no churlish proprieties nor bounds 
nor divisions ; but all proprieties and divisions Avere mine, 
all treasurers and the possessors of them. So that with 
much ado I Avas corrupted, and made to learn the dirtj' 
devices of this Avorld — which I noAV unlearn, and become, 
as it Avere — a little child again, that I may enter into the 
Kingdom of God. 

T. Teaherne. — Centuries o/ Meditation. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 

The fact that they please the people, and have pleased 
them for ages, — that they possess so vigorous a principle 
of life, as to have maintained their ground, ever neAV and 
ever young, through all the centuries of a nation’s existence 
— nay, that many of them have pleased not one nation only, 
but many, so that they have made themselves a home in 
the most difierent lands, — and further, that they have, 
not a fcAV of them, come down to us from remotest antiquity, 
borne safely upon the waters of that great stream of time. 
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which has swallowed so mo'ch beneath its waves, — all this, 
I think, may well make ns pause, should we be tempted 
to turn away from them with anything of indifference or 
disdain. 

And then, further, there is this to be considered, that 
some of the great^t poets, the profoundest philosophers, 
the most learned scholars, the most genial writers in every 
kind, have delighted in them, have made large and frequent 
use of them, have bestowed infinite labour on the gathering 
and elucidating of them. In a fastidious age, indeed, and 
one of false refinement, the\' may go nearly or quite out 
of use among the so-called upper classes. No gentleman, 
says Lord Chesterfield, or ‘ no man of fashion ’, as I think 
is his exact v,-ord, ‘ ever uses a proverb.’ And with how 
fine a touch of nature Shakespeare makes Coriolanus, 
the man who, with all his greatness, is entirely devoid 
of all sjunpathy for the people, to utter his scorn of iiem in 
scorn of their proverbs, and of their frequent emuloyment 
of thffise : 

‘ Hang ’em ! 

TBst said they vrere aa-hoDzrj', sigbed forth prorerbs; 

That hunger brote stone vrafli! ; that dogs must eat ; 

That meat rras made for months ; that the gods sent not 
Com for the rich men oclr ; — mth these shreds 
They rented their complainings.’ 

CarirHanvJ!, Act I, Sc. I. 

But that they have been always dear to the true intel- 
lectual aristocracy of a nation, there is abnndant evidence 
to prove. Take but these three names in evidence, which, 
though few', are in themselves a host. Aristotle made a 
collection of proverbs ; nor did he count that he was 
herein doing aught unworthy of his great reputation, 
however some of his adversaries may afterwards have made 
of the fact that he did so a charge against him. He is said 
to have been the first collector of them, though many 
afterwards followed in the same path, Shakespeare loves 
them -SO well, that besides often citing them, and scattering 
innumerable covert allusioD.s, rapid side glances at them, 
which we are in danger of missing unless at home in the 
proverbs of England, several of his plays, as Meximre jar 
Pleasure, All’s Well that Ends Well, have popular proverbs 
for tbeir titles. And CcTfantes, a name onh' inferior to 
Shakespeare, has made very plain the affection with which 
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he regarded them. Every reader of Don Quixote ivill 
remember his squire, who sometimes cannot open his 
mouth but there drop from it almost as many proverbs 
as words. I might name others who held the proverb 
in honour — ^men, who though they may not attain to these 
first three, are yet deservedly accounted great ; as Plautus, 
the most genial of Latin poets ; Eabelais and Montaigne, 
the two most original of French authors ; and how often 
Fuller, whom Coleridge has stjded the wittiest of writers, 
justifies this praise in his witty emplo3^ment of some old 
proverb. q_ Lessons in Proverbs, 

ST. Patrick’s purgatory 

Ye shall understand that the second Saint Patrick that 
was abbot and not bishop, while he preached in Ireland 
laboured and studied for to turn thilk wicked men that 
lived as beasts out of their evil life, for dread of pains of 
hell, and for to confirm them in good life, and they said 
they would not turn, but some of them might know some- 
what of the great pains and also of bliss that he spake of. 
Then Saint Patrick pra3'ed to God Almighty therefore, and 
our lord Jesu Christ appeared to Saint Patrick, and took 
him a staff, and led him into a wild place, and showed 
him there a round pit that was dark within, and said that 
if a man were very repentant and stable of belief, and 
went into this pit and walked therein a dn3’- and a night, 
he should see the sorrows and the pains of evil men and 
the jo3’ and bliss of good men. Then Christ vanished out 
of Patrick’s sight, and Saint Patrick areared and builded 
there a church and put therein canons regular, and closed 
the pit about with a wall, and is now in the church3'ard 
at east end of the church and fast shut with a strong door. 
For no man should nicety go in without leave of the bishop 
or of the prior of the place. Man3* men went in and come 
out again in Patrick's time and told of pains and Joy that 
the3' had seen and the marvels that they saw vere there 
3-ct written, and because thereof many men turned and 
ucrc converted to right belief. Also many men went in 
and come never again. 

JonK DE Trevisa. — The descrypeyon 
of Irlondc. 
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THE CHCKCH IS DISHAEUXE 

Db. Gbastlt, %vho has as many eyes as Aigns, and has 
long seen hosr the Asind blows in that direction, thinks there 
are varions strong reasons why this should not be so. He 
has not thought it wise as yet to speak to his father-in-Jayr 
on the snbjeat, for he knows how foolishly indnlgent is 
LIr. Harding in everything that concerns his daughter ; 
but he has discussed the matter with Ms all-trusted help- 
mate, within that sacred recess formed by the clerical 
bed-curtams at Plumstead Episcopi. 

How much sweet solace, how much valued counsel has 
our archdeacon received wit hin that sainted enclosure 1 
'Tis there alone that he unbends, and comes down from his 
high church pedestal to the level of a mortal man. In the 
world I>r. Grantly never lays aside that demeanour which 
so well becomes him. He has all the dignity of an ancient 
saint with the sleekness of a modem bishop ; he is always 
the same ; he is always the archdeacon ; unlike Homer, 
he never nods. Even nith his father-in-law, even with 
the bishop and dean, he maintains that sonorous tone and 
lofty deportment which strikes awe into the young hearts 
of -Barchester, and absolutely cows the whole parish of 
Plumstead Episcopi. 'Tis only when he has exchanged 
that ever-new shovel hat for a tasselled nightcap, and those 
shining black habnimeats for his accustomed rode de -nuit, 
that Dr. Grantly talks, and looks, and thinks like an 
ordinary man. 

3Iany of us have often thought how severe a trial of 
faith must this be to the wives of our great church digni- 
taries. To us these men are personifications of St. Paul : 
their very gait is a speaking sermon ; their clean and 
sombre apparel exacts from us faith and submission, and 
the cardinal virtu es seem to hover round their sacred hats. 
A dean or archbishop, in the garb of Ms order, is sure of 
our reverence, and a well-got-up bishop fills our very souls 
with awe. But how can this feeling be perpetuated in the 
bosoms of those who see the bishops without their aprons, 
and the archdeacons even in a lower state of dishabille ? 

Do we not all know some reverend, all bnt sacred, 
personage before whom our tongue ceases to be loud, and 
our step to be elastic ? But were we once to see him 
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stretch himself beneath the bed-clothes, jwvn widely, and 
bury his face upon his pillow, we could chatter before him 
as glibly as before a doctor or a lawyer. Prom some such 
cause, doubtless, it arose that our archdeacon listened to 
the counsels of his wife, though ho considered himself 
entitled to give counsel to every other being whom he met. 

A. Teollope. — The. Warden. 


Christ's sermon to ms disciples 

One of the company said unto him : Master, bid my 
brother divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto 
him : Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you ? 
And ho said unto them : take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness. For no man’s life standeth in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. And he put forth a simili- 
tude unto them saying : 

The lands of a certain man brought forth fruits plen- 
teously, and he thought in himself saying : what shall I do 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits 1 And 
he said : This will I do. I will destroy my barns, and 
build greater, and therein will I gather all my fruits, and 
all my goods ; and I will say to my soul : Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up in store for many 3 'ears, take thine 
ease : eat, drink and be merry. But God said unto him : 
Thou fool, this night will they fetch away thy soul again 
from thee. Then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided 1 So is it with him that gathereth riches, 
and is not rich in God. 

And he spake unto his disciples : Therefore I say unto 
jmu : Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
neither for your body, what ye shall put on. The life is 
more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. 
Mark well the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap, which 
neither have storehouse nor barn, and yet God feedeth 
them. How much are ye better than the fowls. 

"Which of you with taldng thought can add to his stature 
one cubit ? If ye then be not able to do that thing which 
is least, whj’’ take thought for the remnant 1 Consider 
the lilies how thej’' grow. ^Tlvey labour not : they spin 
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not : and I say tmto yoa, Solomon in all his royalty was not 
clothed like unto one of these. 

If God then so clothe the grass which is to-day in the 
fields, and to-morrow shall be cast into the fnmace, how 
much more will he clothe you, 0 ye endued with little 
faith ? And ask not what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, neither climb ye up on high, for all such things the 
heathen people of the world seek afor. Your father knoweth 
that ye have need of such things. Wherefore seek 5 'e after 
the kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall he 
ministered unto you. 

W. Ttkdalz. — The Translalion of the Neva Tesiameni, 
1525 (Lukexii, 13-31). 


ALO>'E OK ilOKTE BOSA 

A WORLD of clouds and mountains lay beneath me. 
Switzerland, with its pomp of summits, was clear and 
grand ; Italy was also grand, hut more than half obscured. 
f)ark cumulus and dark crag vied in savagery, while at 
other places white snows and white clouds held egual- 
rivalry*. The scooped valleys of Monte Rosa itself were 
magnificent, aU gleaming in the bright sunlight — ^tossed 
and torn at intervals, and sending from their rents and 
wails the magical blue of the ice. Ponderous neves lay 
upon the mountains, apparently motionless, but suggest- 
ing motion — sluggish, but indicating irresistible d 3 'nainic 
energv-, which moved them slowlj- to their doom in the 
v^armer valleys below. I thought of rav- position : it was 
the first time that a man had stood alone upon that wild 
peak, and were the imagination let loose amid the sur- 
rounding agencies, and ]>ormittcd to dwell upon the perils 
which separated the climber from his kind, I dare say 
curious feeh’ngs might have been engendered. But I was 
prompt to quell all thoughts which might lessen ni}' 
strength, or interfere with the calm application of it- 
Once indeed an accident made me shudder. While taking 
the cork from a bottle which is deposited on the top, and 
vihich contains the names of those who have ascended the 
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mountain, my axe slipped out of my hand, and slid some 
thirty feet awa}’- from me. The thought of losing it made 
my flesh creep, for without it descent would be utterly 
impossible. I regained it, and looked upon it with an 
affection which might be bestowed upon a living thing, 
for it -was literally my staff of life under the circumstances. 
One look more over the cloud-capped mountains of Ital3’. 
and I then turned my back upon them, and commenced 
the descent. 

The brown crags seemed to look at me with a kind of 
friendl3’^ recognition, and, with a surer and firmer feeling 
than I possessed on ascending, I swung m5'self from crag 
to crag and from ledge to ledge with a velocity which 
surprised myself. I reached the summit of the Kamm, 
and saw the party which I had passed an hour and a half 
before, emerging from one of the hollows of the mountain ; 
they had escaped from the edge which now lay between 
them and me. The thought of the possible loss of my axe 
at the summit was hero forcibty revived, for without it 
I dared not take a single step, hty first care was to anchor 
it firmly in the snow, so as to enable it to bear at times 
nearly the whole weight of my body. In some places, 
however, the anchor had but a loose hold ; the ‘ cornice ’ 
to which I have already referred became granular, and the 
handle of the axe went through it up to the head, still, 
however, remaining loose. Some amount of trust had thus 
to bo withdrawn from the staff and placed in the limbs. 
A curious mixture of carelessness and anxiety sometimes 
fills the mind on such occasions. I often caught myself hum- 
ming a verse of a frivolous song, but this was mechanical, 
and the substratum of a man’s feelings under such circum- 
stances is real etynestness. The precipice to my left was 
a continual preacher of caution, and the slope to my right 
was hardly less impressive. I looked down the former but 
rarely, and sometimes descended for a considerable time 
without looking beyond mj' oum footsteps. 

J. Tyndall. — The Glaciers of the Alps. 
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SCOTSMEjr IS rOSDOS 

A'SOTHEp. thing there is that fixeth a grievoas scandal 
npon that nation in matter of philargvrie or love of money ; 
and it is this : there hath been in London, and repairing 
to it, for these many years together, a knot of Scottish 
bankers, collybists or coney-conrsers, of trafSekers in 
merchandise to and again, and of men of other profes.sions 
■who by book and crook, fas ci nefas. flight and might (all 
being a.s fish their net could catch) having feathered their 
nests to some purpose, look so idolatrouslj' upon their 
Dagon of vealth, and so closely (like the earth’s dull 
centre) hug all unto themselves, that, for no respect oi 
virtue, honour, kindred, patriotism, or -whatever else (be 
it never so rceommcndahle) ■will they depart from so much 
as one .single penny, -whose emission doth not, -without any 
hazard of loss, in a very short time superlucrate beyond alt 
conscience an additional increase, to the heap of that 
stock -n-bich they so much adore : -ahich churlish and 
tenaciou.s humour hath made many, that were not ac- 
quainted -with any else of that country to imagine all their 
compatriots infected -with the same leprcsy of a -wretched 
pee-vfehnass ; -whereof those qiiomodocunquizing clusterfists 
and rapacious varlets have given of late such cannibal- 
like jrroofs, by their inhumanity and obdurate carriage 
towards some (whose shocs’-strings they are not worthy 
to untie) that -were it not that a more able pen than mine, 
-will assuredly not fail to jerk them on all sides, in case, by 
their better demeanour for the future, they endeavour not 
to wipe off the blot -wherewith their native country by their 
sordid avarice and miserable baseness hath been so foully 
stained ; I would at this verv instant blaze them out in 
their names and .surnames, not-wrthstanding the vizard of 
Presbj-terian zeal wherewith they mask themselves ; that 
like so. many wolves, foxes, or Athenian Timons, 'they 
might in all times coining, be debarred the benefit of any 
honest conversation. 

Thus is it perceptible how usual it is from the irregu- 
larity of a few, to conclude an universal defection : and 
that the whole is fanlty, because a part is not right. 

Sm T. Ueqch-vrt .^ — A Vindicaitoa of 
the Honour of Scotland. 
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THE BUSINESS OF COMEDY 

Tins honest doctor, I find, docs not yet understand 
the nature of conicdj’’, though ho has made it his study 
so long. For tho business of eoraedy is to show people 
what they should do, hj' representing them upon the 
stage doing what they should not. Nor is there anj'' neces- 
sity a philosopher should stand hj-, like an interpreter at 
a poppot-show, to explain the moral to the audience. Tho 
mystery is seldom so deep but the pit and boxes ean dive 
into it ; and ’tis their example out of the play-house that 
chiefly influences tho galleries. The stage is a glass for the 
world to view itself in ; people ought therefore to see them- 
selves as they are ; if it makes their faces too fair, they 
won’t know they arc dirty, and by consequence will neglect 
to wash ’em. If therefore I have showed Constant ujion 
tho stage, what generally the thing called a fine gentleman 
is off on ’t, I tliink I have done what I should do. I have 
laid open his vices as well as his virtues, 'Tis tho business 
of tho audience to observe where his flaws lessen his value ; 
and by considering the deformity of his blemishes, become 
sensible how much a finer thing ho would bo without ’em. 

Sm J. Vanbrugh. — A Short Vindication. 


VANITAS YANriATUM 

What is become now of these great merchants of the earth, 
and whore is the fruit of all their labours imder the sun ? 
Why, truly, they aro taken out of tho way as aU others, 
and they aro out off as the tops of tho ears of com. Their 
divelling is in the dust, and as for their place here, it lies 
waste and is not known : nettles and brambles come up 
in it, and tho owl and the raven dwell in it. But it you, 
wUl visit them at their long homes, and knock at those 
desolate doors, you shall find some remains of them : a 
heap of loathsomeness and corraption. O miserable and 
sad mutations ! Where is now their pompous and shining 
train ? Wliere are their triumplis, fireworks, and feasts, 
with all the ridiculous tumults of a popular, prodigious 
pride ? Vdiere is their purple and fine linen, their chains 
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of massy gold, and sparkling ornaments of pearls 1 Where 
are their cooks and carvers, their fovrlers and fishers 1 
Vl'iiere are their cniious utensUs, their caps of agate, 
crystal and china-eartli 1 Where are their snmptnons 
chambers, ■where they enclosed themselves in cedar, ivory 
and ebony 1 Where is their music, their soft and delicate 
dressings, pleasing motions, and excellency of looks! 
Where are their rich perfumes, costly conserves, with then 
precious and various store of foreign and domestic ■wines ! 
Where are their sons and their daughters, fair as the flowers, 
straight as the palm-trees, and polished as the comers of 
the Temple ? 0 pitiful and astonishing transformations 

all is gone, all is dost, deformity, and desolation. Their 
hones are scattered in the pit, and instead of well-set hair 
there is baldness, and loathsomeness instead of beauty. 
This is the state of their bodies ; and 0 blessed Jesus 1 
who knows the state of their souls ? To have a sad guess 
at this, it rvili not be ranch ont of our -way if we step and 
visit a Roman Emperor upon his death-b^. If yo^U desire 
his name, it is Hadrian ; the most ingenious and learned 
that ever sat upon the throne of Caesar. You may believe 
he was royally accommodated, and wanted nothing ■which 
this world conld afford ; hut how far he was from receiving 
any comfort in his death from the pompous and fmhless 
abundance you shall leam from his own mouth. Consider, 
I pray, ■what he speaks, for they are the words of a dying 
man, and spoken by him to his departing soul : 

My Eoal, my pleasant sotil nnd witty. 

The guest and consort o£ my body ! 

Into what place now all alone. 

Naked and sad, ■wilt thoa be gone ? 

No mirth, no wit, as heretofore. 

Nor ]Mts, wilt thon oCord me more. 

Certainly this is the saddest poetry that ever I met ■with : 
and what he thought of his .soul in that last agony, when 
the pangs of death came thick upon him, is enough to dra^w 
tears and commiseration from a heart of flint, 

H, Vacghan . — Man in Darl-nm. 
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TO MY LADY 

j\Iadam, — ^Yoiir commands for the gathering these sticks 
into a faggot had sooner been obeyed, but intending to 
present you with my whole vintage, I stayed till the latest 
grapes were ripe t for, boro j'our Ladyship has not only all 
1 have done, but all I ever moan to do of this kind. Not 
but that I ma 3 ’'dcfend the attcmiit I have made upon Poetry, 
bj' the examples (not to trouble you with history') of many 
wise and worthy persons of our own times ; as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Francis Bacon, Cardinal Perron (the ablest of 
bis countrymen) and the former Popo ; who they say, 
instead of the triple crown, wore sometimes the Poet’s 
ivy, as an ornament, perhaps, of lesser weight and trouble. 
But, Madam, these nightingales sung only in the spring ; 
it was the diversion of their youth ; as ladies learn to 
sing, and play, when they are children, what they forget 
when they are women. The resemblance holds further ; 
for, as j'ou quit the lute the sooner, because the posture 
is suspected to draw the body awTj ' ; so this is not always 
practised without some villany to the mind ; wTcsting it 
from present occasions ; and accustoming us to a stjde 
somewhat removed from common use. But, that you may 
not think his case deplorable who had made verses : we are 
told, that Tally (the greatest Wit among the Romans) 
was once sick of this disease, and j’et recovered so well, 
that of almost as bad a Poet ns your servant, he became 
the most perfect Orator in the world. So that, not so 
much to have made verses, as not to give-over in time, 
leaves a man -without excuse : the former presenting us 
with an opportunity at least of doing -wisely, that is, to con- 
ceal those -we have made, which I shall yet do, if my humble 
request maj'' be of as much force wdth yoirr Ladyship, 
as your commands have been -with me. ’ Madam, 1 onlj^ 
■whisper those in jmur ear ; if jmu publish them, they are 
j'our own t and therefore, as j'ou apprehend the reproach 
of a Wit, and a Poet, cast them into the fire : or, if thej' 
come w'hero green boughs are in the chimne 3 J-, with the 
help of your fair friends (for, thus bound, it will be too 
hard a task for your hands alone), tear them in pieces, 
wherein you will honour me with the fate of Orpheus ; for 
so his Poems, rvhereof -we only hear the form, (not his 
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limbs, as the story -will have it,) I suppose -were scattered 
by the Thracian dames. Here, Madam, I might take an 
opportunity to celebrate your virtues, and to instruct 
j-ou hotr unhappy j'ou are, in that you know not who 3 'ou 
are : how much you excel the mcHt excellent of your own, 
and how much you amaze the least inclined to wonder of 
our, sex. But as they will be apt to take your Ladyship s 
for a Roman name, so would they believe that I endeavoured 
the character of a perfect Nymph, worshipped an image 
of my own making, and dedicated this to the Lady of the 
brain, not of the heart, of 

Your Ladyship’s 

most humble Servant, 

Edmund Waller. 


STHAWBEERY Hlli 

TvncKzxsxn, Junes, 

Yotj perceive by my date that I am got into a new 
camp, and have left my tub at Windsor. It is a little play- 
thing-house that I got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and 
is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled 
meadows, with filigree hedges : 

A small Euphrates through the piece L*? rolled. 

And little finches ware their stings in gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply 
me continually with coaches and chaises : barges as solemn 
as Barons of the Exchequer move under my window ; 
Eichmond Elill and Ham walks bound my prospect ; but, 
thank God 1 the Thames is between me and the Duebess of 
Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all 
around, and Pojie's ghost is just now skimming under my 
■nindow by a most poetical moonlight, I have about land 
enough to keep such a farm as Noah’s, when he set up in 
the ark ivith a pair of each kind ; but my cottage is rather 
cleaner than I believe his was after they had been cooped 
up together forty days. The Clienevixes had tricked it out 
for them-selves : up two pair of stairs is what they call 
3Ir. Chenevix’s libran-, furnished with three maps, one 
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shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac New-toii, and a lame telescope 
■without anj' glasses. Lord John Sackville predecessed me 
here, and instituted certain games called cricketalia, which 
have been celebrated this very evening in honour of him 
in a neighbouring mcado'W. 

You will think I have removed my philosophy from 
Windsor with my tea-things hither ; for I am writing to 
you in all this tranquillit3’-, while a Parliament is bursting 
about my cars. You know it is going to be dissolved : 
I am told, 3'ou are taken care of, though I don’t know 
where, nor whether anj'bodj’- that chooses you will quarrel 
with me because he does choose j'ou, as that little bug the 
Marquis of Rocldngham did ; one of the calamities of my 
life which I have bore as abominably well as I do most 
about which I don’t care. They sa^^ the Prince has taken 
up two hundred thousand pounds, to carry elections which 
he won’t carry : — he had much better have saved it to 
buy the Parliament after it is chosen. 

H. Waltole. — Letters to the Hon. H. S. Conway. 


THE EAKTHQHAKE OF 1750 

Arhs-otox Street, Marcti 11, 1750. 

Products and prodigies arc grown so treq^uent, 

That they have lost their name. 

My text is not literally true ; but as far as earthquakes 
go towards lowering the price of wonderful commodities, 
to be sure we are overstocked. We have had a second, 
much more violent than the first ; and jmu must not be 
surprised if by next post jmu hear of a burning mountain 
sprung up in Smithfield. In the night between Wednesday 
and Imimsday last, (exactlj' a month since the first shock,) 
the earth had a shivering fit between one and two ; but 
so slight that, if no more had followed, I don’t believe it 
would have been noticed. I bad been awake, and bad 
scarce dozed again — on a sudden I felt my bolster lift up 
my bead ; I thought somebody was getting from under 
mj'.bed, but soon found it rvas a strong earthquake, that 
lasted near half a minute, with a violent vibration and 
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great roaring. I rang my beil ; my servant came in, 
frightened ont of his senses : in an instant vre heard all the 
■Kindovrs in the neighbourhood flung up. I got up and 
found people running into the streets, hut saw no mischief 
done ; there has been some : two old houses flung down, 
several chimnevs, and much china-ware. The bells rung 
in several houses. Admiral Knowles, who has lived long 
in Jamaica, and felt seven there, says this was more violent 
than any of them ; Traneesco prefers it to the dreadful 
one at Leghorn. The wise say, that if we have not rain 
soon, we shall certainly have more. Several people are 
going out of town, for it has nowhere reached above ten 
miles from London ; they say, they are not frightened but 
that it is such fine weather, ‘ Lord ! one eanT help going 
into the country ! ’ The only visible effect it has had, 
was on the Ridotto, at which, being the following night, 
there wexe but four hundred people. A parson, who came 
into UTiite's the morning of earthquake the first, and heard 
bets laid on whether it was an earthquake or the blowing 
up of powder-mills, went away exceedinglv scandalized, 
and said, ‘ L protest, they arc such an impious .set of people, 
that L believe if the last trumpet was to sound, they would 
l)et puppet-show against Judgement.’ If we get any 
nearer .still to the torrid zone, I shall pique myself on 
sending you a present of cedrati and orange-flower water : 
I am already planning a terreno for Strawberrv Hill. 

H. IVaxpole. — Lfllers to Horace 3Iann. 


THE SEDATE SPECTEE 

jIakeeed rose to pursue her [IsabcLIa], when the moon, 
which was now up, and gleamed in at the opposite case- 
ment, presented to his sight the plumes of the fatal helmet, 
which rose to the height of the windows, waving backwards 
and forwards in a tempestuous manner, and accompanied 
with a hollow and ra=tling sound. Isabella, who gathered 
courage from her situation, and who dreaded nothin" so 
much as 3Ianfred‘s pursuit of his declaration, cried — ~ 

‘ Ixwk. my Lord ! .see. Heaven itself declares against 
your impious intentions I ' 
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‘ Heaven nor Hell shall impede inj’ designs,’ said Man- 
fred, advancing again to seize the Princc'^s. 

At that instant the i^ortrait of his grandfather, which 
hung over the bench where they had been sitting, uttered 
a deep sigh, and heaveil its breast. 

Isabella, whose back was turned to the picture, saw not 
the motion, nor knew whence the sound came, but started, 
and said — 

‘ Hark, my Lord ! What sound was that ? ’ and at the 
same time made towards the door. 

Manfred, distracted between the flight of Isabella, uho 
had now reached the stairs, and yet unable to keep his 
eyes from the picture, which began to move, had, how- 
ever, advanced some steps after her, still looking back- 
wards on the portrait, when he saw it quit its panel, and 
dcseend on the floor with a grave and melancholy air. 

‘ Do I dream 2 ’ cried Manfred, returning ; ‘ or are the 
devils thcmsolvcs in league against me ? Speak, infernal 
spectre I Or, if thou art mj' grandsire, why dost thou too 
conspire against thj' wretched descendant, who too dearly 

jiays for ’ Ere ho could finish the sentence, the vision 

sighed again, and made a sign to Manfred to follow him. 

‘ Lead on ! ’ cried lilanfred ; * I will follow thee to the 
gulf of perdition.’ 

The spectre marched sedately, but dejected, to the end 
of the gallery, and turned into a chamber on the right 
hand, hlanfrcd accompanied liim at a little distance, full 
of anxieW and horror, but resolved. As he would have 
entered the chamber, the door was clapped to with violence 
by an invisible hand. 

H. Waltole. — The Castle of Otranto. 


OLD-FASmONED POETEV 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure entertained me, ’twas a handsome milk- 
maid that had not jmt attained so much age and wisdom 
as to load her mind with any fears of many tilings that will 
never he (as too many men too often do) hut she cast away 
all care, and sung like a nightingale : her voice was good, 
and the ditty fitted for it ; ’twas that smooth song, which 
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■s\-as made hr Kit 3Iar]o-5ve, now at least fifty years : 
and the milkmaid's mother sung an answer to it, which 
was made by Sir Walter Ealcgh in his younger days. 

They 'were old-fashioned poetry, hub choicely good, I 
think much better than the strong lines that are now,in 
fashion in this critical age. Look yonder ! on my 
yonder they both be a-milking again, I will give her the 
chub, and persuade them to .‘-■ing those two songs to ns. 

God speed you, good woman, I have been a-tishing, and 
am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having caught 
more fish than will .sup my.-elf and my friend, I rill bestor 
this upon you and your daughter, for I use to sell none. 

Milk-Wornan. Marty God reguite you sir, and y.u 11 eat 
it cheerfully, and if you come this way a-fishing two 
months hence, a-grace of God I'll give you a syllabub of 
new verjuice in a new-made hay-cock for it, and mv 
ilaudlin shall sing you one of her Ijest ballads ; for she and 
I both love all Anglers, they be such honest, civil, 
men ; in the meantime will you drink a draught of red 
cow's mill;, you shall have it freely. 

Pkcalor. * No, I thank you, but I pray do us a courtesy 
that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and r^ 
we will think ourselves still something in your debt ; it ^ 
but to .sing U.S a song that was sung by your daughter 
when I last pa-ssed over this meadow, about eight or nine 
daj-.s since. 

Milk-Woman. 'What song was it, I pray ? Was it 
“ Come, Shepherds, deck your herds or, ‘ As at noon 
Hulcina rested ' ; or ‘ PhUida flouts me ’ : or ' Chevy Chase’ . 
or ‘ .Johnny Arm.strong ' ? or ‘Troy Towti ’ 1 

Piicalor. No. it is none of those : it is a song that your 
daughter sung the first part, and yon sung the an.swer to it. 

Hfilk-Woman. 0, 1 taow ft now, I learned the first part 
in my golden age, when I was about the age of my poor 
daughter ; and the latter part, which indeed fits me be^ 
now, but two or three years ago, when the cares of the world 
began to take hold of me : but you shall, God willing, 
hear them both, and sung as well as we can, for we both 
love Anglers. Come ilaudlin, sing the first part to the 
gentlemen with a merry heart, and I’ll sing the second, 
when you have done. 

L Waltow . — The CompUai Angler. 
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THE SWEET SIHGER OF ‘ THE TEMPLE 

I MAY not) omit to tell, that lie had often designed to 
leave the University, and decline all study, which, he thought, 
did impair his health, for he had a body apt to a con- 
sumption, and to fevers, and other infirmities, which he 
judged were increased by his studies ; for he would often 
say, ‘ He had too thoughtful a wit : a wit, like a pen-knife 
in too narrow a sheath, too sharp for his body.’ But his 
mother would by no means allow him to leave the University 
or to travel : and though he inclined vei^' much to both, 
yet he would by no means satisfy his own desires at so dear 
a rate, as to prove an undutiful son to so affectionate 
a mother ; but did alwa5’s submit to her wisdom. . . . 

In this time of Jlr. Herbert’s attendance and expectation 
of some good occasion to remove from Cambridge to court, 
God, in whom there is an misecn chain of causes, did, in 
a short time, put an end to the lives of two of his most 
obliging and most powerful friends, Lodowick Duke of 
Richmond, and James Marquis of Hamilton ; and not 
long after him. King James died also, and with them, 
all Sir. Herbert's court hopes : so that he presently betook 
himself to a retreat from London, to a friend in Kent, 
where ho lived very privatel3% and was such a lover of 
solitariness, as was judged to impair his health more than 
his studj’ had done. In this time of retirement he had 
many conflicts with himself, whether he should return to 
the pamted pleasures of a Court life, or betake himself 
to a study of Divinitj', and enter into Sacred Orders I 
(to which his dear mother had often persuaded him). 
These were such conflicts, as they only can know that have 
endured them ; for ambitious desires, and the outward 
glorj’ of this world, are not easily laid aside ; but, at last, 
God*^ inclined him to put on a resolution to serve at Ins 
altar. 

He did at liis return to London acquaint a Court-friend 
with his resolution to enter into Sacred Orders, who 
persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an employment, 
and too much below his birth, and the excellent abilities and 
endowments of his mind. To whom he replied, ‘ It hath 
been formerly adjudged that the domestic servants of the 
King of heaven, should be of the noblest families on earth : 
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and though the iniquity of the late times have mac^' 
clergymen meanly valued, and the sacred name of priest 
contemptible : yet I vrill labour to make it honourable, 
by consecrating all my learning, and all my poor abilities, 
to advance the glory of that- G<kI that gave them : kuorring 
that I can never do too much for him that hath done so 
much for me. as to make me a Christian. And I 'UiU labour 
to be like my Saviour, by making humility lovely in 
eyes of all men, and by following the merciful and meek 
example of my dear Jesus.’ 

I. kVALTOK . — Tht lAje of Mr. George B^erberi. 


THE GOLDEV AGE OF EITGUSH POEXEX 

The age of Queen Elizabeth is commonly callsd the golden 
age of English poetry. It certainly may not improperly be 
styled the most poetical age of th^e annals. 

Arnoug the great features nhich strike ns in the poetrv 
of tins period ate the ■predominancy of fable, of hctioa and 
fauey, and a predilection for interesting adventures and 
pathetic events. I ■nill endeavour to assign and explain 
the cause of this characteristic distinction, which may 
chieSy be referred to the following princ-iples, sometimes 
blended and sometimes operating eiuglv" ; the re'Vival and 
vernacular versions of the classics, the importation and 
translation of Italian novels, the visionary reveries or 
refinements of false p’ailctsopby, a degree of snperstrtioa 
sufScdent for the purposes cJ jx>etry, the adoption of the 
machineries of romance, and the frequency and improve- 
rnents of allegoric exhibition in the popnlar spectacles. _ 

All or most of these circtnnstanoes contributed to give 
a descriptive, a picturesque, and a figurative cast to the 
IKietical language. This effect appears even in the prose 
compositions of the reign of Elizal^th. In the snbsequent 
age, prose became tbs language of poetry. 

In the meantime genera! knowledge was increasing vrith 
a vide diffusion and a hasty rapidity. Books began to be 
multiplied, and a variety of the most useful and rational 
topics bad been discussed in our own language- But 
science had not made too great advances. On the whole. 
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we were hom’ arrived nl that ]|)criod. ijroiiitious to tlio 
oj)erations of original and true poetry, when the coyness 
of fancy was not always proof againk the approaches of 
reason ; when genius was rather directed than governed 
by judgement ; and when taste and learning had so far 
only disciplined imagination ns to suffer its excesses to 
]xis's u’ithout cousuro or control, for the sake of the beauties 
to which Ave were allied. 

T. W^VRTOS . — Ilislonj of English Poetry. 


A rAllEWELL ADDRr.SS 

In the discharge of this trust I w ill only say, that I have, 
nith good intentions, contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government, the best 
exertions of A\hich a a-erj- fallible judgement Avas capable 
— ^Not unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, oxpcrionco in niy own eyes, ijcrhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the inotiA'cs 
to dinidcnco of myself ; and ever3' daj’ the increasing 
AA'cight of A’cars admonishes mo more and more that the 
shade of retirement is ns ncccssarj’- to mo as it will be 
AA elcoiuc. — Satisfied, that, if aii3’ circumstances baA’o giA^en 
peculiar value to 1113’ seiA'iccs, thc3' Avere temporar3', I liaA'c 
tlio consolation to believe, that, AAhilo choice and prudence 
invito mo to quit the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forAvard to the moment, Avbich is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, in3' feelings do not 
permit mo to suspend the deep acknoAA'ledgement of that 
debt of gratitude, AA'hioh I oaa'o to my beloved countr3% 
for the many honours it has conferred upon me ; still more 
for the steadfast confidence AA'ith Avhich it has supported 
mo ; and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting m3' inA'iolablc attacliment, by scrAdees faithful 
and persevering, though in usofidness unequal to my zeal. 
If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, lot it alwa3's be remembered to your praise, and 
ns an instructive example in our annals, that under cir- 
cumstances in Avhich the passions, agitated in ovor3' direc- 
tion, Avore liable to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes 
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dubiotis, — ^ricissitudes of fortune often discouraging, — in 
situations in •which not unfrequently -^vant of success has 
countenanced the spirit of criticism, the constancr of jour 
support was the essential prop of the efforts and a guarantee 
of the plans hr -which they were effected. — ^Profonndlv 
penetratexi with this idea, I shall carry it -with me to mv 
grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest tohens of its 
beneficence — that your union and brotherly affection may 
be perpetual — that the free constitution, -which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained — that its 
administration in every department may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue — ^that, in fine, the happiness of the 
people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may 
be made complete, by so careful a preservation and so 
prudent a use of this blessing as -will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, 
and adoption of every nation, whrch is yet a stranger 
to it. 

G. VTaSEESGio^. — The Tarardl Address lo 
ihe People of the United States. 


XHU PLACE OF LATKT I2T EDTTC.ATIOir 

Awd here, I think, I have a fair occasion given me to 
consider that question which has been often debated in 
conversation, -viz., whether the teaching of a school fuH 
of hoys to learn Latin by the heathen poets, as Ovid in 
his Epistles, and the siUy fables of his JiIeiamorpTioses. 
Horace. Juvenal, and Martial, in their imp-ore odes, satires, 
and epigra-ms, &c., is so proper and agreeable a practice 
in a Christian country. 

1. I grant the language and style of those men who wrote 
in their o-wn native tongue must he more pure and perfect, 
in some nic-e elegancies and peculiarities than modem 
■vrritere of other nations -who have imitated them ; and it 
is owned also, that- the beauties of their poesy may much 
excel ; hut in either of these things hoys cannot he supposed 
to be much improved or injured by one or the other. 

2. It shall be confessed, too, that modem poets in every 
living language, have brought into their work so many 
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words, epithets, phrases, and metaphors, from the heathen 
fables and stories of their gods and heroes, that in order 
to understand these modern writers, it is necessary to know 
a little of those ancient follies : but it may be answered that 
a good dictionary, or such a book as the Pantheon, or history 
of those Gentile deities, may give sufficient information 
of those stories, so far as the^^ are necessary and useful to 
schoolboys. 

3. I will grant yet further that lads who are designed 
to make great scholars or divines maj’-, by reading these 
heathen poets, be taught better to understand the writings 
of the ancient Fathers against the heathen religion ; and 
they learn here what ridiculous fooleries the Gentile nations 
believed as the articles of their faith, what UTetched and 
foul idolatries they indulged and practised as duties of 
religion, for want of the divine revelation. But this perhaps 
may be learned as well either by the Pantheon, or some 
other collection at school ; or after the}^ have left the school, 
they may read nhat their own inclinations lead them to, 
and whatsoever of this kind may be reallj’’ useful for them. 

But the great question is whether all these advantages 
which have been, mentioned, will compensate for the long 
months and years that are wasted among their incredible 
and trifling romances, their false and shameful stories of 
the gods and goddesses and their amours, and the lewd 
heroes and vicious poets of the heathen world. Can these 
idle and ridiculous tales be of anj'^ real and solid advantage 
in human life 1 Do they not too often defile the mind with 
vain, mischievous, and impure ideas ? Do thej'- not stick 
long upon the fancy and leave an unhappy influence upon 
youth ? Do they not tincture the imagination with folly 
abd vice very early, and pervert it from all that is good 
and holy 1 . . . 

A little book collected from the psalms of both these 
translators, Buchanan and Johnston, and a few other 
Christian poets, would be of excellent use for schools 
to begin their instructions in Latin poesy ; and I am 
well assured this would be richly sufficient for all those in 
lower rank, who never design a learned profession, and yet 
custom has foolishly bound them to learn that language. 

I. Watts. — The. Improvement of the Mind. 
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UrXlECEP. HILL 

We knoi^', indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of 
mankind. We know, that if we could cau.se this structure to 
a.>^;end, not only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced 
them, its broad surfaces conld stiE contain, bnt part of that 
which, in an age of knowledge, hath already been .^read 
over the earth, and which history charges itself with 
matnng known to all future times. We know that no 
inscription or entablatures less broad than the earth itself 
can cany information of the events we comiiiemorate 
where it had not already gone ; and that no stmefure, 
which shaU not outlive the duration of letters and know- 
ledge among men, can prolong the memorial, Bnt our 
object is, by this edifice, to show our own deep sense of the 
value and importance of the achievements of onr ancestors : 
and, by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye, to 
keep alive similar sentiments, and to foster a constant 
regard for the principles of the Revolution. Human bein^ 
are composed, not of reason only, but of imagination also, 
and sentiment ; and that is neither wasted nor misapplied 
which is appropriated to the purpose of giving right direc- 
tion tb sentiments, and opening proper springs of feeling 
in the heart. Let it not he supposed that our objc-ct is to 
jierpetuate national hostEiti:, or even to cherish a mere 
military spirit. It is higher, purer, nobler. W'e consecrate 
our work to the .spirit of national indcirendence, and we 
Irish that the light of peace may rest upon it for ever. 
We rear a memorial of our conviction of that unmeasured 
benefit which has been conferred on our own land, and of 
the happy influences which have been produced, by the 
same events, on the general interests of mankind. We 
come, as Americans, to mark a spot which must for ever be 
dear to us and our posterity. We wish that whosoever, in 
ail coming time, shaU turn his eye hither, may behold that 
the place is not undistinguished where the first great 
battle of the Revolution ivas fought. We wish that this 
Etrractmre may proclaim the magnitude and importance of 
that event to every class and every age. We wish that 
infancy may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal 
lips, and that weary and withered age may behold it, and 
be solaced by the recollections which it suggests. We wish 
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that labour may look up here, and bo jrroud, in the midst 
of its toll. We Avish that in those daj's of disaster, which, 
ns they come upon all nations, must be expected to come 
upon us also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes 
hitherward, and he assureef that the foundations of our 
national power are still strong. We wish that this column, 
rising toward heaven among the pointed spires of so many 
temples dedicated to God, may contribute also to produce, 
in ail minds, a pious feeling of dependence and gi-ntitudc. 
We vish, finally, that the last object to the sight of him 
who leaves his native shore, and the fii-st to gladden his 
ulio revisits it, may bo something which shall remind him 
of the libertj* and glory of his country. Let it rise ! let it 
rise, till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest 
light of the morning gild it, and parting day linger and piny 
on its summit. D. Webstiir. — Oration on the 

Bunker Hill Monument. 


DRESS 

I CONJURE you all who have any regard for me, show mo 
before I go beuco that. I have not laboured, even in this 
respect, in vain, for near half a centur3'. Let me sec, before 
I die, a Slcthodist congregation, full as plain dressed as 
a Quaker congregation. Only bo moro consistent v ith 
■yourselvc.s. Ixit your dress be cheap as well as plain. 
Ollicrwiso you do but tnlle with God and me and your 
own souls. I pray, let fiicrc he no eostlj- silks among you, 
how grave soever they may be. Ixit there be no Quaker- 
linen, proverbially f^o called, for their exquisite fincnc'-s ; 
110 Brus-spLs lacc, no elephantine hats or bonnets, tliofc 
scandals of female modesty. Be all of a piece, dressed 
from head to foot as persons pro/oMiag ffO<llinc.'>s ; pro- 
fessing to do everything, small and great, with the single 
\-iew of pleasing God. 

Lot not any of you who arc rich in this world emlcavour 
to excuse yourselves from this by talking nonsciwc. It is 
stark .staring non.seiisc to .say, ‘ Oh, I can afford this or that 
If you have regard to common sense, let that silly word 
nevx'r come out of your mouth. Xo man living c.an Bjjnnl 
to waste any p.irt of what God has committwl to his trust. 
IMoiio can ojford to throw any part of that food and raiment 
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into tlie sea, -n^hieli 'tras lodged -vntli ium ou purpose to 
feed tlie hungrj', and clothe the naked. And it is far T.'OKe 
than simple T'.'aste. to spend any jrart of it in gay or costly 
apparel. Tor this L. no less than to turn, ■n'holesorae fo<^ 
into deadly jjoison. It is giving so much money to poison 
both yourself and others, as far as your esample spreads, 
"iTith pride, vanity, anger, Inst, lore of the vrorld, and a 
thousand ' foolish, and hartfnl desires yhich tend to 
' pierce them throngh vritb many sorrovrs’. And is there 
no harm in all this 1 O God, arise, and maintain Thy ovm 
cause ! Let not men or devils any longer put out our eyes, 
and lead us blindfold into the pit of destraction ! 

I beseech vou everv man that is here present before 
God. every sroman, yonng or old, married or single, yea, 
overy child that fcnorrs goM from evil, take this to yourself- 
I^ch. of you for one, take the Apostle's admce ; at least, 
hinder not others from taking it. I beseech you, O ye 
parents, do pot hinder your children from following their 
own convictions, even though you might think they would 
looh pre/fier, if they were adorned with such gewgaws ^ 
other_ children wear I b^seech you, O ye husbands, do 
not hinder your wives I You, 0 ye wives, do not hinder your 
husbands, either by word or d%d, from acting just as they 
are pemnaded in their own minds I Above all, I conjure you, 
ye hali-AIeth odists, yon that trim between tis and the world, 
y ou that freqnent !y- perhaps constantly, h ear our preachin g,- 
but are in no further connsiion with us ; yea, and all you 
that were once in full connexion with usj but are not so 
now : whatmi'er ye do yourselves, do not say one word to 
hinder others from recovering and practising the advice 
which has been now ^vea I Yet a little while, and we shall 
not need these poor coverings ; for this corruptible body 
shall put on incorruption. Yet a few davs hence snd this 
mortal body shall pat on immortality. In the meantiine. 
let thi^ be our only care, to put oS the old man, oar old 
nature — ‘which is corrupt’, which is altogether evil — 
and to ‘ put on the new man, which after God" is created in 
righteousness and tme holiness’. In particular, 'put ou, 
as the elect of God, bowels of mercies, kindness, gentleness, 
long-sngsring.’ Yea, to sum_all up in one word"; ‘ put on 
Chiisl ; •' that ‘ when He shall appear, ye mav appear 
with Him in glory J. Wsslut. — Slrmam. 
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OF THE BEST FOTHS’DATION OF STYEE 

Theke are many advantages in the style of Hobbes, 
Hooker, Bacon, &c,, over that now in use ; and I do not 
know whether I should not use them, as a foundation, if 
I had the instniction of youth in composition. I certainly 
would, if I had it in m3' poAver to make the plan general. 
It may he a good sign for young Avritera to he &weiy, 
but there is no need to teach them. If once the3' get 
a flou'ing, easy style, without nerve, they Avill rarely amend 
the fault ; whereas solid gold may bo easily polished. 
What our language has gained in elegance it has lost in 
force. One of its chief corrupters was Addison, Ai-hose 
singular beauties led man}' to cop}' his defects, his diffuse- 
ness and tautology. Johnson also produced a verbose 
style from another cause ; for though the structure of his 
language admits of great density, yet it tempts a ivriter 
to admit empty sounds for the sake of antithesis. Many 
of his colours are like sham handles or keyholes, made only 
to answer to real ones. One of the most nervous of modern 
MTitors, and therefore the best for laymg a foundation, is 
Paley. 

R. Wn.ATELY . — Commonplace Bool:. 


CUCKOOS 


Seldobke, Feb. 19, 1770. 

Youb observation that ‘ the cuckoo does not deposit its 
egg- indiscriminately in the nest of the first bird that comes 
in its way, but probably looks out a nurse in some degree 
congenerous, ivith u horn to entrust its young is perfectly 
new to mo, and struck me so forcibly that I naturally fell 
into a train of thought that led me to consider whether 
the fact Averc so, and Avhat reason there Avas for it. When 
I came to iccollcct and inquire, I could not find that any 
cuckoo had cA'cr been seen in these parts, except in the 
nest of the Avngtail, the hedge-sparroAv, the titlark, the 
AA hite-throat, and the redbreast, all soft-billed insectivorous 
birds. Tile excellent Mr. Willughby mentions the ne.«t of 
the PaJumbtii (ring-dove), and of the Fringilla (chaffinch), 
birds that subsist on acorns and grains, and such hard food : 
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tlK-n he floes not rnention them as of 1)5= o~n IcnoTrlcrtge- 
hut ,-ays afterti-ar'is that he Ihm'self a Tfagtail fc-c-'hng 
a cuckoo. It appears hardly possflde that a poft-bfllcd 
hird .should mh-'ist on the s.amc IckkI “Hh the hard-billed : 
for the former have thin membranaceous .stomachs .suited to 
their ?-oft foexl . v, hile the latter, the frranivorous tribe, have 
strong muscular giruwnis. which, like mills. OTnd. by the 
help of small gravels .and pebbles, what fe rwaliovrcd. 
Tilts proceeding of the cuckoo, of dropping its eggs as it 
were by chance, is Fuch a monstrous outrage on matcnial 
affection, one of the first creat dictates of nature, and such 
a violence on in.stinct, that, had it only been related o: 
a bird in the Brazils or Peru, it v.-ould never have merited 
our belief. But yet, should it further appear that this 
.simple bird, ivheii divested of that natural (rrep-/^ that 
seems to raise the kind in general above themselves, and 
inspire them with extraordinary degrees of cunning and 
addr&s,s, may l>e still endued with a more enlarged faculty 
of discerning v.-hat species are suitable and congenerous 
nursing-mothers for its disregarded c-gg? and young, and 
may deposit them only under their care, this would l>e adding 
wonder to wonder, and irestancing, in a fresh manner, 
that the metho^l.s of Providence are not subjected to any 
mode or rule, but a.stoni.sh u.s In new light®, and in variou? 
and changeable appearances. 

\Vhat was said bj’ a very ancient and sublime writer 
coneeming the defect of natural affection in the ostrich 
may be well applied to the bird we arc talking of : — 

‘ She is hardened against her young ones, as though they 
were not hers : Becau.se God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her nnder.standing.* 

Qwanj. — ^Does each female cuckoo lay but one egg in 
a season, or does she drop several in eliffercnt nests according 
as opportunity offers ? 

G. Whux . — The Xatvral History 
of SeJhame. 
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THE TORTOISE 

Selbouke, April 21, 1780. 

The old Sussex tortoise that I have mentioned to you so 
often is become m}'- property. I dug it out of its winter 
dormitory in March last, when it was enough awakened to 
express its resentments by hissing ; and, packing it in 
a box with earth, carried it eighty miles in post-chaises. 
The rattle and hurry of the journej' so perfectl}' roused it, 
that when I turned it out on a border, it w'alked twice 
down to the bottom of my garden ; however, in the even- 
ing, the weather being cold, it buried itself in the loose 
mould, and continues still concealed. 

As it will be under my e3'e, I shall now have an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging my observations on its mode of life 
and propensities ; and perceive alreadj-, that towards the 
time of coming forth, it opens a breathing-place in the 
ground near its head, requiring, I conclude, a freer respira- 
tion as it becomes more alive. This creature not onty goes 
under the earth from the middle of November to the 
middle of April, but sleeps great part of summer ; for it 
goes to bed in the longest daj's at four in the afternoon, 
and often does not stir in the morning till late. Besides, 
it retires to rest for everj' shower, and does not move at 
all in wet daj's. 

When one reflects on the state of this strange being, it 
is a matter of wonder to find that Providence should 
bestow such a profusion of days, such a seeming waste of 
longevity, on a reptile that appears to relish it so little as 
to squander more than two-thirds of its existence in a joy- 
less stupor, and be lost to all sensation for months. together 
in the profoundest of slumbers. 

While I was writing this letter, a moist and warm after- 
noon, with the thermometer at oO, brought forth troops 
of shell-snails ; and at the same juncture the tortoise 
heaved up the mould and put out its head ; and the next 
morning came forth, as it were raised from the dead, and 
walked about till four in the afternoon. This was a curious 
coincidence — a verj' amusing occurrence — to see such 
a similarity of feelings between two ^cpeotKot, — for so the 
Greeks call both the shell-snail and the tortoise. 

G. White. — The Natural History 
of Selbome. 
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THE BLOODEEATS OF SOXG 

The land and sea, the animals, fishes and birds, the sty 
of heaven and the orbs, the forests, mountains, and rivers, 
are not small themes . . . hut folks expect of the poet 
to indicate more than the beauty and dignity which always 
attach to dumb real objects ... they expect him to in- 
dicate the path between reality' and their souls. Men and 
women perceive the beauty well enough . . . probably as 
well as he. The passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, 
early risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, 
the love of healthy women for the manly form, seafaring 
persons, drivers of horses, the passion for light and the 
open air, all is an old varied sign of the unfailing perception 
of beauty and of a residence of the poetic in outdoor people. 
They can never be assisted by poets to perceive . . - some 
may but they' never ean. The poetic quality is not mar- 
shalled in rhyme or uniformity or abstract addresses to 
things nor in melancholy complaints or good precepts, but 
is the life of these and much else and is in the soul. The 
profit of rhy'me is that it drops seeds of a sweeter and more 
luxuriant rliyme, and of uniformity that it conveys itseli 
into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme 
and uniformity of perfect poems show the free growth of 
metrical laws and bud from them as unerringly and loosely 
as lilacs or roses on a bush, and take shapes as compact 
as the shapes of chestnuts and oranges and melons and 
pears, and shed the perfume impalpable to form. The 
fluency and ornaments of the finest poems or music or 
orations or recitations are not independent but dependent. 
All beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful 
brain. If the greatnesses are in conjunction in a man or 
woman it is enough . . . the fact will prevail through the 
universe . . . but the gaggery and gilt of a million years 
ivill not prevafl. Who troubles himself about his orna- 
ments or fluency is lost. This is what you shall do : love 
the earth and sun and the animals, despise riches, give 
alms to every one that asks, stand up for the stupid and 
crazy, devote y'our income and labour to others, hate 
tyrants, argue not concerning God, have patience and 
indulgence toward the people, take off your hat to nothing 
known or unknown or to any man or number of men, go 
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freely 'w’itli powerful uneducated persons and with the 
young and with the mothers of families, read tliese leaves 
ill the open air every season of everj*^ year of your life, 
re-examine all you have been told at school or church or 
in any booh, dismiss whatever insults your own soul ; and 
your veiy flesh shall be a great poem and have the richest 
fluency not only in its words but in the silent lines of its 
lips and face and between the lashes of your eyes and in 
every motion and joint of your body. . . The poet shall 

not spend his time in unneeded work. He shall know that 
the ground is always read5’ ploughed and manured . . . 
others ma5' not know it but he shall. He shall go directly 
to the creation. His trust shall master the trust of every- 
thing he touches . . . and shall master all attachment. 

W. Whitman. — Preface 1 o ‘ Leaves of Grass.' 


THE ARTIST 

One evening there came into his soul the desire to 
fashion an image of The Pleasure (hat abideth for a Moment. 
And he went forth into the world to look for bronze. For 
he could think onlj' in bronze. 

But all the bronze of the whole world had disappeared, 
nor anjnvhero in the whole world was there any bronze to 
be found, save only the bronze of the image of The Sorrow 
that endureih for Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and uith his own hands, 
fashioned, and had set it on the tomb of the one thing he 
had loved in life. On the tomb of the dead thing he had 
most loved had ho set this image of his o\vn fashioning, 
that it might serve as a sign of the love of man that dieth 
not, and a symbol of the sorrow of man that endureth for 
ever. And in the whole world there was no other bronze 
save the bronze of this image. 

And he took the image he had fashioned, and set it in 
a great furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of The Sorrow that 
endureih for Ever he fashioned an image of The Pleasure 
that abideth for a Moment. 


O. Wilde . — Poems in Prose. 
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THE MOOy A WOEED 

Feom that which I have said mar be gathered thos 
mnch, 

1. That a new truth may seem absurd and impossible, 
not onh- to the \TaIgar, hut to those also who arc otherwise 
ivise men, and excellent scholars. And hence it ‘n’iH follow 
that every neiv thing which seems to oppose? conunoa 
principles, i=; not presentlj- to be rejected, but rather to be 
pried into with a diligent inquiry, since there are many 
things which are yet hid from us, and reserved for future 
discovery. 

2. That it is not the commonness of an opinion that can 
privilege it for a truth ; the wxong way is sometirpes a well- 
beaten path, whereas the right wax* (especially to hidden 
truths) may be less trodden and more obscure. 

True indeed, the strangeness of this opinion wiH detract 
much from its credit ; but yet we should Imov>' that 
nothing is in itself strange, since every natural eSect has 
au equal dependence upon Its cause j and with the like 
necessity doth follow from it ; so that ’tis our ignorance 
which makes things appear so. And hence it comes to 
pass that many more evident truths seem incredible, to 
such who know not the causes of things. You may as soon 
persuade some country peasants that the moon is made 
of green cheese (as we say) as that ’tis bigger than hfe 
cart-wheel, since both seem equallv to contradict his 
sight, and he has not reason enough to lead him further 
than his senses. Nay, suppose (saith Plutarch) a philo- 
sopher should be educated in such a secret place, where 
he might not see either sea or river, and afterwards should 
be hrou^t out where one might show him the great ocean, 
telh'ng him the quality of that water, that it is brackish, 
salt, and not potable, and yet there were ipany vast 
ereatiires of aU forms living in it, which make use of the 
water as we do of the air ; questionless be would laugh at 
all this, as being monstrons lies and fables, without any 
colour of truth. Just so will this truth which I now deliver 
appear unto others, because we never dreamed of anv such 
matter as a world in the moon ; because the state of that 
place hath as yet been veiled from our knowledge, there- 
fore we can scarcely assent to any such matter- Thinss 
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are very hardly received, which are altogether strange to 
our thoughts and our senses. The soul inaj' with less 
difficulty bo brought to believe any absurdity, when as it 
has formerly been acquainted with some colours and 
])robabilitics for it ; but when a new and an unheard-of 
truth shall come before it, though it have good grounds 
and reasons, yet the understanding is afraid of it as a 
stranger, and dares not admit it into his belief without 
a great deal of reluctancy and trial. And besides, things 
that arc not manifested to the senses are not assented unto 
without some labour of mind, some travel and discourse 
of the understanding ; and man3'’ lazy souls had rather 
quictlj' repose themselves in an easy error than take pains 
to search out the truth. 

J. Wilkins. — Thai the 3Ioon may 
be a World. 


THE AFFECTATION OF INKHOBN TERMS 

Among all other lessons this should first bo learned, that 
we never affect any strange inkhorn terms, but to speak as 
is commonly received ; neither seeking to be over fine, nor 
yet living over careless using our speech as most men do, 
and ordering our wits as the few'cst have done. Some seek so 
far for outlandish English, that they forget altogether their 
mother’s language, .^d I dare sw'ear tliis, if some of their 
mothers were alive, they.w'cre not able to tell what they 
say : and yet these fine English clerks will say, they speak 
in their mother tongue, if a. man should charge them for 
counterfeiting the King’s English. Some far-journeyed 
gentlemen at their return home, like as they love to go in 
foreign apparel, so they will powder their talk with oversea 
language. He that cometh lately out of Erance, will talk 
French English and never blush at the matter. Another 
chops in with English Italienated, and applieth the Italian 
phrase to our English speaking, the which is, as if an orator 
that professeth to utter his mind in plain Latin, would 
needs speak poetry, and far-fetched colours of strange 
antiquity. The lawyer will store his stomach with the 
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prating of pedlars. The auditor in making his accompfc and 
reckoning, cometh in with sise sould, and cater denere, for 
vi. s. iiii. d. The fine courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer. 
The mystical wiseman and poetical clerks will speak nothing 
but quaint proverbs, and blind allegories, delighting much 
in their own darkness, especially, when none can tell what 
they do say. The unlearned or foolish fantastical, that 
smells but of learning (such fellows as have seen learned 
men in their days) rnll so Latin their tongues, that the 
simple cannot but wonder at their talk, and think surely 
they speak by some revelation. I know them that think 
rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark words, and he that 
can catch an inkhom term by the taU, him they count to 
be a fine Englishman, and a good rhetorician. 

T. WiLsos . — An of Bheiorique. 


AK ATTACK OX BOOKSEIiEES 

ilAXY men of good sufficiency do wonder, as I bear, 
what abus« worthy all these words can he found among 
the Stationers. For alas, tWnk they, those do but seU 
books to such as come for them, and are a harmless kind 
of people by whom, to their understanding, the Common- 
wealth can receive no great prejudice, in any matter cop- 
ceraing their mystery. But when they have read over this, 
it ivill beget another opinion : if not, my next discovery 
shalL For I can yet lance deeper and make it evident to 
the capacity of every common man, that such as those 
whom I have marked out are they who are the principal 
dispersers of heresies and the prime disturbers of unity in 
the Church. I can demonstrate that they are most tirnes 
occasioners of those grudgings and discontentments which 
do otherwhile distemper the minds of the people. That 
much trouble to the State is procured by them, that they 
are the likeliest instruments to kindle factions, and stir 
up sedition, that they have involved and obscured the 
certain tenets of our Church among such a multitude of 
private fancies and opinions of upstart writers, that the 
common people scarce know what principles we profess ; 
and our adversaries take advantage out of their unhallowed 
pamphlets to impute to the Church of England what 
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absurdities thej^ please. I can make it evident they have 
so pestered their printing-houses and shops -with fruitless 
volumes that the ancient and renowned authors are almost 
buried among them as forgotten ; and that they have so 
much work to prefer their termly pamphlets, whioh they 
provide to take up the people's money and time, that there 
is neither of them left to bestow on a profitable book : so 
they who desire knowledge are still kept ignorant ; their 
ignor.ance increaseth their affection to vain toys ; their 
affection makes the stationer to increase his provision of 
such stuff, and at last jmu shall see nothing to be sold 
amongst us but Ciuranto’s Bevis of Southampton or such 
trumpery. The Arts are already almost lost among the 
nnitings of mountebank authors. For if any one among us 
would study Physic, the Mathematics, Poetry, or any of 
the liberal sciences, they have in their warehouses so many 
volumes of quack-salving receipts ; of false propositions ; 
and of inartificial rhjnnings (of which last sort they have 
some of mine there, God forgive me !) that rmless we be 
directed by some artist, we shall spend half our age before 
we can find those authors wliich are worth our readings. 
For what need the stationer bo at the charge of printing 
the labours of him that is master of his art, and will require 
that respect which Iris pain deserveth, seeing he can hire 
for a matter of forty shillings some needy ignoramus to 
scribble upon the same subject, and by a large promising 
title, make it as vendible for an impression or two, as 
though it had the quintessence of aU art 1 

G. WiTHEK. — r/ie SchoUers Purgatory. 


MAN AND NATUKE 

Fanov a man walking in some retired field, far from 
noise and free from prejudice, to debate this matter rvith 
himself ; and then judge whether such meditations as these 
would not be just : ‘ I think I may be sure that neither h'fe- 
less matter, nor the vegetative tribe, that stone, that 
flower, that tree, have any reflex thoughts ; nor do the 
sensitive animals, that sheep, that ox, seem to have any 
such thing, or but in the lowest degree and but in respect 
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of present objects only. They do not reason nor discourse. 
1 may therefore certainly pretend to be something much 
above all these. I not onl3’- apprehend and consider these 
external objects, acting at present upon my nerves, but have 
ideas raised within mj'self of a higher order, and many: I can 
not only represent to myself things that are, or have been, 
but deduce many other from them, make excur-dons into 
futurity, and foresee much of what will be, or at least may 
be ; by strict thinking I had almost said, get into another 
world beforehand ; and whether I shall live in some other 
state after death or not, I am certainly a being capable of 
such an expectation, and cannot but be solicitous about 
it ; none of which things can be said of those clods or those 
brutes. Can I then be designed for nothing further than 
just to cat, drink, sleep, walk about, and act upon this 
earth ; that Is, to have no further being than what these 
brutes have so far beneath me ? Gan 1 he made capable 
of such great expectations which those animals know 
nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we 
mu.st die alike), only to be disappointed at last 1 Thus 
placed, ju.st upon the confines of another better world, 
and fed with hopes of penetrating into it and enjoying it, 
onh’ to make a short appearance here, and then to be shut 
out, and totally sunk { Must I then when I bid farewell 
to the^e walks, when I close these lids, and yonder blue 
regions and all this .scene darken upon me, and go out, 
must, I then only .“^crs'c to fumwh dust to he mingled with 
the a'-hes of these herds and plants, or with this dirt under 
my feet ? Have I been set so far above them in h’fe, only 
to be levelled with them at death ? ’ 

This argument grows . . . strongest of all to one who, 
besides all this, endeavours in tlio conduct of his life to 
ob“cr\'c the laws of reason (that is, of his rinliire ; rnd th.it 
!•=, of the .\uthor of nature upon whom he depends); laments 
and lilionrs ag.ainst his own infirmities, implores the Divine 
mercy, for some better Rtatc hcrc.aftcr, acts ami lives 

in the hoj>e of one, .and (I'mifs-- fiimself many things UJKUI 
that view ; one who, by the csalt-ation of his rea‘-on and 
uppT {.icultitss, and that whitb is eert-ainly the efiect of 
real .and n-eful philo-ophy, the practice of virtue, is stni 
approaching tow.ard u higher manner of iwiri", and doth 
already taste something .spiritual and above tins w'orM- 
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To such, a one there must he a strong expectation indeed, 
and the argument built upon it must be prqportionable ; 
for can he be endowed with such cajDacilies, and have, as 
it were, overtures of immortality made him, if, after all, 
there is no such thing ? 

W. Wollaston.— ifeh’srfon o/ 
Nature Delineated, 

[WOLLSTONECEAET, MaEY . — See GOD^yIN.] 


OXFORD THE HOME OF MIHEEVA 

What we have here to entertain you is nothing almost 
of any antiquity now remaining to be seen. Such, it seems, 
is the envy of time and vicissitude of things who have long 
since worn out their memories and committed their ruins 
to the grave. To tell you of all the varieties of arts and 
sciences that have anciently been presented and delivered 
to us by the learnedest of aU ages will perhaps now, by 
reason of the longinguity of time, seem incredible. To tell 
you also of the injunctions of our old statutes, concerning 
the continual reading here of the three philosophical and 
seven liberal arts and sciences, from the north part of 
S. Mary’s Church even to the north wall of the city, will 
also, to those that converse uith the actions but of yester- 
da3’-, seem riddles and chimaeras ; but verily they are all 
so fidl of truth and obvious to every man’s capacity, that 
if he doth but peep in oim old statutes, or in the least give 
glance upon our ancient scripts, he cannot but conclude 
this place to be like the Areopagus at Athens, and style it 
by' no other name than Fi'cws Minervalis. Here, had ve 
lived in those days, we might have beheld with what great 
emulation our old philosophers would open their packs of 
literature (as I may say) to their hungry auditors. Hero 
also, each order in our University at their first coming and 
plantation, would with great pride endeavour to blazon 
their parts, and give the world approbation of their pro- 
found knowledge and deep discoveries of those mufiled-up 
secrets of theology and philosophy. Every comer jKjrch, 
untrj', hall, and school in this street was so wholly dedicated' 
and 'sacred for the use only of the gown, that it was a great 

r. K. r. z 
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piacuhim for an apron to approacli its borders. "What 
shall I say 1 all things in relation towards the soul and 
accomplishment of man was here (only -adth the price of 
patience and endeavour) to be obtained. And so far was it 
different from the street at Paris where the philosophical 
professors taught, in the time of Dante the poet, and 
which, because of the continual noise of the disputants 
there, was by Petrarcba termed Vicus Frago-s^is, that every 
cell, cavern, or cubicle of this place had a pleasant consort 
and concenter of parts therein. In the grammar schook 
that were here (besides those in other places) you had the 
masters and regents in that faculty still inculcating to you 
the propriety of words ; in the rhetoric, the several tropes 
and figures contained therein ; in the logic, the deduction 
of consequences and the unravelling the mysteries therein, 
that thou mightest hereafter artificially open the several 
places of the scripture ; in the mathematic and geometrj' 
those abstruse and sublime recondiia, to increase thy reason 
and fortify thy judgement ; and in the theological those 
continual expositions and readings on the sacred -writ to 
munite thee against heresies and upstart notions that con- 
tinually present themselves unto thee ; and the like. Of 
all which, with se%'eral other exercises performed, as also 
of the schools here, I have more at large laid doum in my 
discourse of the schools. 

A. Wood. — Survey of the Antiquities 
of the City of Oxford. 


PROSE AXD METRE 

Ir in a Poem there should he found a series of lines, or 
even a single line, in which the language, though naturally 
arranged and according to the strict laws of metre, docs not 
differ from that of prose, there Ls a numerous class of critics 
who, when they stumble upon these prosaisms as they call 
them, imagine that they Lave made a notable discover^’, 
and exult over the Poet as over a man ignorant of his own 
profession. Now the^e men would establish a canon of 
criticism which the Deader will conclude he must utterly 
reject, if he wishes to be pleased with these volumes. 
.tVnd it w ould be a most easy task to prove to him, that not 
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only the language of a large portion of every good poem, 
even of the most elevated character, must necessarily, 
except with refcrcnco to the metre, in no respect differ 
from that of good prose, but likewise that some of the most 
interesting parts of the best poems will be found to be 
strictly the language of prose, when prose is well written. 
The truth of this assertion might be demonstrated by in- 
numerable passages from almost nil the poetical VTitings, 
oven of Milton himself. I have not space for much quota- 
tion ; but, to illustrate the subject in a general manner, 
I will here adduce a short composition of Gray, who was at 
the head of those who by their reasonings have attempted 
to widen the space of separation betwixt Prose and Metrical 
composition, and was more than any other man curiously 
elaborate in the structure of his own poetic diction. 

In vnm to mo tho smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Phoobus lifts his golden fire; 

Tho birds in vain their amorous descant join. 

Or chcarful fields resume their green attire : 

These cars alas ! for other notes repine ; 

A dijjcrtnl object do these eyes require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 

Anil in mq breast the imperfect joys crptre ; 

Yet Morning smiles tho busy race to cheer. 

And new-born ploasnro brings to happier men; 

Tho fields to all tlicir wonted tribute bear; 

To vnrm their little loves the birds complain. 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear 
And loccp the more because I weep in vain. 

It will easily bo perceived that tho only part of this 
Sonnet which is of any value is tho lines printed in italics r 
it is equally obvious, that except in the rh5'me, and in the 
use of the single word ‘ fruitless ’ for fruitlessly, which is so 
far a defect, the language of these lines does in no respect 
differ from that of prose. 

By 'the foregoing quotation I have sho'wn that the 
language of Prose may yet bo well adapted to Poetry ; 
and I have previously asserted that a large portion of the 
language of every good poem can in no respect differ from, 
that of good Pi'ose, I will go further. I do not doubt that 
it may bo safely affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, 
any essential difference bet'ween the language of prose and 
metrical composition. 

We are fond of tracing the resemblance between Poetry 
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and Painting, and, accordingly, we call them Sisters but 
•n here shall we find bonds of connexion sufficiently strict to 
typify the affinity betwixt metrical and prose composition - 
They both speak by and to the same organs ; the bodies in 
which both of them are clothed may be said to be of the 
same substance, their affections arc kindred and almost 
identical, not necessarily differing even in degree. (I bere 
use the word ‘ Poetry ‘ — ^though against my own jndg^ 
ment — as opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with 
metrical composition. But much confusion has been intro- 
duced into criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry 
and Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of Poetry 
and ^Matter of fact, or Science. The only strict antith^is 
to Prose is Metre ; nor is this, in tmth, a strict antithesis ; 
because lines and passages of metre so naturally occur m 
writing prose, that it would be scarcely possible to 
them, even ivere it desirable.) Poetry sheds no tears ‘such 
as Angels weep hut natural and human tears ; she can 
boast of no celestial ichor that distinguishes her '^bal 
juices from those of prose ; the same human blood circulates 
through the veins of them both. 

W. WoBDSYTOETH. — Preface to Pocms, 1802. 


X LETTEE TO JOHX 3IIET0ir 

From the College [Eton) this 13 of Aprfl/ 1633. 

SiE, — It was a special favour when you lately bestowed 
upon me here the first taste of your acquaintance, though 
no longer than to make me know that I wanted more time 
to value it and to enjoy it rightly ; and in truth, if I could 
then have imagined your farther stay in these parts, 
which I understood afterward by Mr. H., I would have 
been bold, in our vulgar phrase, to mend my draught 
(for you left me 'srith an extreme thirst), and to have 
begged your conversation again jointly with your said 
learned friend at a poor meal or two, that we might have 
banded [bandied] together some good authors of the 
ancient time : among which I observed you to have beeu 
familiar. 
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_ Since your going you have charged me vith nev obliga- 
tions, both for a very kind letter from you, dated the sixth 
of this month, and for a daint3f piece of entertainment 
that came thereu-ith. Wherein I should much commend 
the tragical part if the In'ical did not ravish me with 
a certain Dorique delicacj' in jmur songs and odes ; where- 
unto I must plainl3’ confess to have seen 3-et nothing 
parallel in our language, ipsa molliltes. But 1 must not 
omit to tell 3'ou that I now onl3’' owe 3^11 thanks for in- 
timating unto me (how modestl3' soever) the true artificer. 
Bor the work itself I had viewed some good while before 
with singular delight, having received it from our common 
friend Sir. R. in the ver3' close of the late R.’s poems 
printed at Oxford ; whereunto is added (as I non' suppose) 
that the accessory might help out the principal, according 
to the art of stationers, and to leave the reader con la 
bocca ddee. 

SiE H. WoTTON. — Letters. 


A LAST tVILL AND TESTAMENT 

To m3* Lord’s Grace of Canterbur3' now being, I leave 
m3'' picture of Divine Love, rarely copied from one in the 
King’s galleries, of m3' presentation to his Majesty, beseech- 
ing him to receive it as a pledge of m3' humble reverence to 
his great wisdom. And to the most worth3’ Lord Bishop 
of London, Lord High Treasurer, in true admiration of 
his Christian simplicity, and contempt of earthly pomp, 
I leave a picture of Heraol3d;us bewailing, and Democritus 
laughing at the world : Most humbly beseeching the said 
Lord Archbishop his Grace, and the said Bishop of London, 
of both whose favours I have tasted in m3' life time, to 
intercede -ivith our most Gracious Sovei-eign after m3' 
death, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, that out of com- 
passionate memory of m3' long services (wherein I more 
studied the public honour, than my own utility) some 
order ma3' be taken out of my arrears due in the Exchequer, 
for such satisfaction of m3' creditors, as those whom I have 
ordained supe^^'iso^s of this my last will and testament 
shall present unto their lordships, without their 0'\ra further 
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tronhlc : Hoping likewise in his 3rajestv‘s most indnhit- 
able goodncs^:, that he ■Rill keep me from all prejudice, 
yrhich I mav otbcnvisc sufier by any defect of formality, 
in the demand of m\ said arrears. To the Earl of Holland, 
for a poor addition to bis cabinet, I leave, as emblerns of 
his attractive virtues, and obliging nobleness, my great 
loadstone ; and a piece of ambCT of both kinds naturally 
united, and only diSering in degree of concoction, -Rhich is 
thought somewhat rare. Item, a piece of crvstal sex- 
(as they all grow) gra.sping divers .several things 
%vithin it, which I Ijought among the Rhaetian AIjk, in 
the very place where it grew, recommending most humbly 
unto his lordship, the reputation of my poor name in the 
point of my debt.s, as I have done to the forenamed spiritual 
lords ; and heartily sony, that I have no better token of 
my humble thankfulness to his honoured person. Item, 
I leave to Sir Francis Windebank, one of his Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of Estate (whom I have found my 
great friend in point of necessity) the Four Seasons of old 
Eassano. to hang near the eye in his parlour, (being in little 
form) which I bought at Venice, where I first entered into 
hfe meet worthy acquaintance. 

To the above named Dr. Bargrave, Dean of Canterbury, 
I leave all my Italian books not disposed in this will- 
1 I^ve to him likewi.se my Viol di Garnha, which hath been 
twice in Italy, in which* country I first contracted with 
mm an unremoveable aficction. To my other supervisor 
3ir. Nicholas Pay, 1 leave my chest, or* cabinet of instru- 
ments and engines of all lands of uses : in the lower box 
whereof, are some fit to be bequeathed to none but [so] 
entire an hoiiest man, as he is. 1 leave him likewise forty 
pounds for his pains in the solicitation of mv arrears, and 
am sorry that my ragged estate can reach no further to 
one that hath taken such care for me in the same land, 
during all my foreign cmploymenta. To the Library at 
Eton College I leave all my Jlanuscripts not before digx 3 sed. 
and to each of the Fellows a plain ring of gold, enamelled 
black, all save the verge, with this motto withfii. Amor 
vmext orrniia. 


Sts. H. Worros^. 
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EIGHT EmXG 

If thou he a lord, look thou live a rightful life in thine 
OUT! person, both anent God and man, keeping the bests 
of God, doing the works of mercj’, ruling well thy five wits, 
and doing reason and equity and good conscience to all 
men. The second time, govern well thy wife, thj’ children, 
and thy homely men in God’s law, and suffer no sin among 
them, neither in word nor in deed, up[on] thy might, that 
they may be ensample of holiness and righteousness to all 
other. For thou shalt be damned for their evil life and 
thine evil sufferance, but if thou amend it up[on] th5’’ might. 
The third time, govern well thy tenants, and maintain 
them in right and reason, and be merciful to them in them 
rents and worldl3’ merciments, and suffer not thy officers 
to do them wrong nor extortions, and chastise in good 
manner them that be rebel against God’s bests and virtuous 
living, more than for rebellion against thine own cause or 
person. And hold with God’s cause, and love, reward, 
praise, and cherish the true and virtuous of life, more than 
if they do only thine own profit and worship ; and main- 
tain truh', up thy cunning and might, God’s law and true 
preachers thereof, and God’s servants in rest and peace, 
for by this reason thou boldest thy lordship of God. And 
if thou failest of this, thou forfeitest against God in all thy 
lordship, in body and soul; principalh- if thou mnintainest 
Antichrist’s disciples in their errors against Christ’s life 
and his teaching, for blindness and covetise and worldI\' 
friendship, and helpest to slander and pursue true men, 
that teach Christ’s gospel and his life. And warn the 
people of their great sins, and of false priests and hypo- 
crites that deceive Christian men, in faith and virtuous life, 
and worldlj' goods also. 

If thou bo a labourer, live in meekness, and truly and 
wilfully do thy laboim ; that if tin’ lord or thy master be 
an heathen man, that by th^"^ meekness and wilful and true 
service, he have not to gruche [murmur] against thee, nor 
slander thj* God nor Christendom. And serve not to 
Christian lords .with gruching, nor only in their presence, 
but truly and wilfullj* in their absence, not onlj' for worldly 
dread nor worldlj- reward, but for dread of God and good 



con-<''irnc<'. nr.fl for rctr.-.r.'l in h'-nrcn. For that Gorl tl:i‘ 
puttcth tlir-c in fncli ’^ervhe t\o{ tvliat ri-it'’ F 
tiler, finrl vnll re'-vani thee nioro than all rarthlv lonl= 
if thou <io=l it Iniiiy anfl x^iifiilly for hi-? ortiinance. Atia 
in ail thina^; hc-'-vare of jrniehin" aa'ain'^t Go^l an'l hi^ vi-ita- 
tion. in fm-at lalxuir and Jon", and crrat <-!ckno^=', and other 
ndver-itiw, and ijenvarc of vrrath. of cutrin^ and ■narryiar 
[curj^in;;], or banning, of man or of Ixeict. And ever hw-p 
patience and meekne'.^? and cliarity. ixjth to God and^man. 
And tiiU' each man in the<c- their 5t;ntinn5 oo'cth fonrht] to 
live, to s-.ave him-elf and help other *, and tlui? sho'dd 
life. re-t*. peaec. and charity Ik; among Cliri-iian men. 
thev Ijo tavcfl, and heathen men Foon converted, snd Gw 
magnified greatly in all nation' and •^ect*. that noiv d^t=e 
hiin and hi-j laa, for the -sricked living of fal=e Christian 
men. 

J. Wycurrr . — A Slod Jluk of Lift- 


A rnorrsT agaikst Min-n.eT mxetrr.s 

The ramble of the morning finished, vro return in time 
to drcs.s for dinner, at half after tmclve or one : then 
adjourn to the drasring room of IMadam de la Rochefon- 
cauld or the Countess of Grandval nllcmatc-ly, the only 
ladies who have apartment.^ largo enough to contain the 
whole company, Isone are excluded : as the first thin? 
done by every person who arrives, is to pay a morning vi^t 
to each party already in the place ; the visit is returned, 
and then everybody is of course acqu.iinted at these asscni' 
blips, which last till the evening is cool enough for walking- 
There is nothing in them but cards, trick-track, chess, 
sometimes masic ; but tbe great feature i-s cards : I n^ 
not add. that I absented myself often from these parties, 
which are ever mortally insipid to me in England, and not 
less so in France. In the evening, the company splits into 
different parties, for their promenade, which last.s till half 
an hour after eight ; supper is served at nine : there is, 
after it, an hour's conversation in the chamber of one of 
OUT ladies ; and this i.= the best part of the day, — for the 
chat is free, lively, and unaffected ; and nninterrupted. 
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unless on a post-day, when the duke has such packets of 
papers and pamphlets, that they make us all politicians. 
All the world are in bed by eleven. 

In this arrangement of the day, no circumstance is so 
objectionable as that of dining at noon, the consequence 
of eating no breakfast ; for as the ceremony of dressing is 
kept up, you must be at home from any morning’-s excur- 
sion by twelve o’clock. This single circumstance, if adliered 
to, would be sufficient to destro 3 ’- any pursuits, except the 
most frivolous. Dividing the daj' exactly in halves, destroj's 
it for any expedition, inquirj', or business that demands 
seven or eight hours’ attention, uninterrupted by any calls 
to the table or the toilette; calls vhich, after fatigue or 
exertion, are obeyed with refreshment and with pleasure. 
Wo dress for dinner in England with propriet 5 ’', as the rest 
of the day is dedicated to ease, to converse, and relaxation : 
but by doing it at noon, too much time is lost. What is 
a man good for after his silk breeches and stockings are 
on, his hat under his arm, and his head bicn poxidre % — 
Can he botanize in a watered meadow 1 — Can he clamber 
the rocks to mineralize ? — Can he farm with the peasant 
and the ploughman ? — ^He is in order for the conversation 
of the ladies, which to be siure is in every country, but 
particularly' in France, where the women are highly culti- 
vated, an excellent employment ; but it is an employment 
that never relishes bettor than after a day sjpent in active 
toil or animated pursuit ; in something that has enlarged 
the sphere of our conceptions, or added to the stores of 
our knowledge. — I am induced to make this observation, 
because the noon dinners are customary all over Franco, 
except with persons of considerable fashion at Paris. They 
cannot be treated with too much ridicule or severity, 
for they are absolutely hostile to every view of science, 
to every spirited exertion, 'and to every useful pursuit 
in life. 

A. Young. — Travels during tic Years 1787, 
17S8, and 17S9. 
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TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE 


XICESESS IS WOEDS 

Asothee thing vre think good to admonish thee of 
(gentle Reader) that we have not tied our.selves to a uni- 
formity of phrasing, or to an identity of words, as some 
peradventnre would irish that we had done, because they 
observe, that some learned men somewhere, have been ss 
exact as they could that way. Truly, that we might not 
vary from the sense of that which we had translated before, 
if the word signified the same thing in both places (for there 
be some words that be not of the same sense everywhere) 
we were especially careful, and made a conscience, according 
to our duty. But. that we should express the same notion 
in the same particular word ; as for example, if we translate 
the Hebrew or Gred^ word once bj' Purpose, nev^er to call it 
Inteni ; if one where Journeying, never Travelling ; if one 
where TAtiifc, never Suppose ; if one where Pain, never Ache', 
if one where Joy, never Gladness, &c. Thus to mince the 
matter, we thought to savour more of curiosity than ins- 
dom, and that rather it would breed scorn in the Atheist, 
than bring profit to the godly Reader. For is the kingdom 
of Gk)d become words or syllables ? why should we be in 
bondage to them if we may be free, use one precisely when 
we may use another no less fit, as commodiously 1 A 
godly Father in the Primitive time showed himself greatly 
moved, that one of newfangleness called KpiRparov a-Kip-aes, 
though the difference be little or none ; and another 
reporteth, that be was much abused for turning CucurhUn 
(to which reading the people had been used) into Hedera- 
Xow if this happen in better times, and upon so small 
occasions, we might justly fear bard censure, if generally v'e 
should make verbal and urmecessary changings. We might 
also be charged (by scoffers) with some rmequal dealing 
towards a great number of good English words. For as it is 
^vr^tten of a certain great Philosopher, that he should say, 
that those lo^ wca-e happy that were made images to he 
worshipped ; for their fellows, as good as they, lay for 
blocks behind the fire : so if we should say, as it were, unto 
certain words. Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible 
always, and to others of like quality. Get ye hence, be 
banished for ever, we might be taxed peradventnre with 
St. James his words, namely. To he partial in oursdves and 
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judges of evil tJiougJits. Add hereunto, that niceness in 
words was alwaj's counted the next step to trifling, and so 
was to he curious about names too : also that we cannot 
follow a better pattern for elocution than God himself ; 
therefore he using divers words, in his holj^ wit, and 
indifferently for one thing in nature ; we, if we will not bo 
superstitious, may use the same liberty in our English 
versions out of Hebreiv and Grech, for that cop3^ or store 
that he hath given us. Lastly, we have on the one side 
avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who leave the 
old Ecclesiastical words, and betake them to other, as when 
tliej’’ put leashing for Baptism, and Congregation instead 
of Church : as also on the other side we have shunned the 
obscuritj'of the Papists, in their Azimes, Tunike, Rational, 
Holocausts, Praepuce, PascJie, and a number of such like, 
whereof their late Translation is full, and that of purpose 
to darken the sense, that since the3’’ must needs translate 
the Bible, yet by the language thereof, it ma3’’ be kept from 
being understood. But we desire that the Scripture 11133’' 
speak like itself, as in the language of Canaan, that it ma}’ 
be understood even of the ver3’ vulgar, 

• The Translators of the Authorized Version 
OF THE Holy Bible, 1611 . — Preface. 

A JIESSIANIC VISION 

Who hath believed our report 1 and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ? For he shall grow up before 
him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : 
he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see 
him, there is no beaut3’' that we should desire him. He 
is despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief : and we hid as it were our faces 
from him -, he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

Surel3’ he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows : 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities : the" chastisement of our 
peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned ever3’ 
one to his own wa3’ ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted. 
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yet he opened not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth. He was taken from prison 
and from judgement : and who shall declare his genera- 
tion. % for he w£is cut off ont of the land of the living : 
for the transgression of my people was he stricken. _ And 
he made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich m 
his death ; because he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth. 

The Booh of the Prophet Isaiah 
(Authorized Version, 1611). 

LET rs XOW PBAISE FAJIOCS MEiT 

Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that 
begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through 
his great power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their bingdom.s, men renowned 
for their power, giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring prophecies : 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and 
eloquent in their instructions : 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited verses m 
writing : 

Eich men furnished with abDity, living peaceablj' ia 
their habitations ; 

All these were honoured in their generations, and were 
the glory of their times. 

There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. 

And some there be, which have no memorial ; who arc 
perished, as tbongb they had never been ; and are become 
as thou^ they had never been bom ; and their children 
after them. 

But these were merciful men, whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten. ' 

With their seed shall continually remain a good inheri- 
tanoc, and their children are within the covenant. 

Their seed standeth fast, and their childreu for their 
sates. 
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Their seed shall remain for ever, and their glory shall 
not be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace ; but their name liveth 
Tor evermore. 

The people •will tell of their wisdom, and the congrega- 
tion will show forth their praise. 

The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, or Ecdcsiaslicus. 


CHAniTY 

Tironon I speak with tho tongues of men aud of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though I have tho gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and liavc not charity, I am notliing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to bo burned, and have not oharitj’-, it profitetli me 
notliing. 

Charity sufforcth long and is kind ; charitj’- envietli not ; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, scckcth not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thmketh no evil ; rcjoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth ; bcarcth all things, beheveth all 
things, hopeth ail things, endureth all things. 

Cliarity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, 
tho 3 ^ shall fail ; whether there be tongues, thej’" shall cease ; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish awaJ^ Por we 
know in part, and we prophesj' in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. fVhen I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child : but when 
I became a man, I put away childish things. For now we 
see. through a glass, darklj’’ ; but then face to face : now 
I know ill part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but 
tho greatest of these is charity. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. 
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A CEXEEAL COSEESSIOS 

AtinGHTY and most merciful lather : We have erred, 
and strayed from thy rvaj's like lost sheep. 'We have follovred- 
too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. We 
have offended against thy holy laws. We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done ; And we have 
done those thin^ which we ought not to have done ; And 
there is no health in us. But thou, 0 Lord, have mercy 
ujwn us, miserable offenders. Spare thou them, 0 God, 
which confess their faults. Restore thou them that are 
jwrutent According to thy promises declared unto mau- 
kmd in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, 0 most merciful 
Father, for his sake ; That we may hereafter live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life. To the glory of thy holy Xame. 
Amen. 

The Booh of Common Prayer. 


THE EXHOETATIOS TO THE HOLT rn wir rvTnv 

HEBEFOEE it is our duty to render most humble and 
hearty thanks to Almighty God our heavenly Father, for 
that he hath given his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, not 
onJj to die for us, but also to he our spiritual food and 
sustenance in that holy Sacrament. lYhich beimr so 
divme and comfortable a thing to them who receive it 
worthily and so dangerous to them that wiU presume to 
receive it unworthffy ; my duty is to exhort you in the 
mean season to consider the dignity of that holy mysteiy, 
n e great peril of the unworthy receiving thereof ; 
iLof examine your own consciences, {and 

C i hghtlj", and after the manner of dissemblers with 
, but that ye may come holy and clean to such 
eavenly Fe^t, in the marriage-garment required by 

L r and be received as worthy partakers 

of that holy Table. 

The wny and means thereto is ; First, to examine your 
bves and conversations by the rule of God’s command- 
ments ; and whereinsoever j-e shall perceive vourselves 
to have offended, either by will, word, or d^, there 
to bewail your own sinfulne^, and to confess youiselves to 
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Almightj* God, M-ith full purpose of amendment of life. 
And if yc shall perceive your offences to be such as are not 
only against God, but also against your neighbours ; then 
yc shall reconcile yourselves unto them ; being ready to 
inahe ic.stitution and satisfaction, according to the utter- 
most of your powers, for all injuries and uTongs done bj' 
you to any other; and being likewise ready to forgive 
others that have offended you, as ye would have forgive- 
ness of your offences at God’s hand : for otherwise the 
receiving of the holy Communion doth nothing else but 
increase your damnation. Therefore if any of you bo a 
blasphemer of God, an hindercr or slanderer of his Word, 
an adulterer, or ho in raabco, or envy, or in any other 
grievous crime, repent you of j’oirr sins, or else come not 
to that holy Table ; lest, after the taking of that holy 
Sacrament, the devil enter into you, ns he entered into 
Judas, and fill you full of all iniquities, and bring you to 
destruction both of bodj' and soul. 

And because it is requisite, that no man should come to 
the holj- Communion, but u ith a full trust in God’s mercy, 
and with a quiet conscience ; therefore if there be any of 
you, who by this means cannot quiet his own conscience 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him 
come to me, or to some other discreet and learned iMinister 
of God’s Word, and open his grief ; that by the ministr5' 
of God’s holy Word he may receive the benefit of absolu- 
tion, together with ghost!}* counsel and advice, to the 
quieting of his conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness. 

The Booh of Common Prayer. 


A BIDDINO PBAYBR 

Ye shall pray for Christ’s holy Catholic Church, that is, 
for the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed 
tliroughout the whole world, and especially for the Churches 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland : and herein I require 
you most especially to pray for the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, our Sovereign I^rd James, King of England, 
Scotland, Erance, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and 
Supreme Governor in these his realms, and all other his 
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dominions and countries, over all persons, in all causes, as 
■well ecclesiastical as temporal. Ye shall also irray for our 
gracious Queen Anne, the noble Prince Henry, and the 
rest of the King and Queen's royal issue. Ye shall also 
pray for the SEnisters of God’s holy Word and Sacraments, 
as well Archbishoi)3 and Bishops, as other pastors and 
curates. Ye shall also pray for the King’s most honourable 
Council, and for all the nobility and magistrates of this 
realm ; that all and every of these, in their several callings, 
may serve truly and painfully to the glory of God, and the 
edifying and well-governing of his people, remembering 
the account that they must make. Also ye shall pray for 
the whole Commons of this realm, that they may live in 
true faith and fear of God, in humble obedience to the 
King, and brothcrl 3 ' charity* one to another. Finally, let 
us praise God for all those which are departed out of this 
life in the faith of Christ, and pray unto God that we may 
have grace to direct our lives after their good example; 
that, this life ended, we may be made partakers with them 
of the glorious resurrection in the life everlasting. 

The Engliah Church Canms of 1601- 
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Page 1. Adams. — Southey described Adams as the ‘ prose Shake- 
speare of Puritan theologians ’ : ho was chaplain to Sir Henry 
Montague, Earl of Manchester, the author of Ilanehester Al Mondo. 

P. 2. Addison. — ' It has of late been the fashion to compare the 
style of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think very 
unjustly, the style of Addison as nerveless and feeble, because it 
has not the strength and energy of that of Johnson. Their prose 
may he balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are 
excellent, though in different ways. Addison vrites with the ease 
of a gentleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates his sentiments 
and taste into their minds by an imperceptible influence. Johnson 
writes like a teacher. He dictates to his readers as if from an 
academical chair. They attend with awe and admiration ; and his 
precepts are impressed upon them by his commanding eloquence. 
Addison’s style, like a light wine, pleases everybody from the first. 
Johnson’s, like a liquor of more body, seems too strong at first, 
but, by degrees, is highly relished ; and such is the melody of his 
periods, so much do they captivate the ear, and seize upon the 
attention, that there is scarcely any WTitor, however inconsiderable, 
who does not aim, in some degree, at the same species of excellence. 
But let us not ungratefully undervalue that beautiful style, which 
has pleasingly conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. 
Though comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson’s Herculean 
vigour, let us not call it positively feeble. Let us remember the 
character of his style, as given by Johnson himself.’ — Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

Boswell notes that Johnson said : ‘ Sir, Addison had his style, 
and I hare mine.’ ‘ When I ventured to ask him, whether the 
difference did not consist in this, that Addison’s style was full of 
idioms, colloquial phrases, and proverbs ; and his own more strictly 
grammatical, and free from such phraseology and modes of speech 
ns can never bo literally translated or understood by foreigners ; 
he allowed that discrimination to be just.’ 

Johnson, in the passage of his Life of Addison referred to by 
Boswell, wrote that Addison’s ‘ prose is the model of the middle 
stj’le ; on grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not grovel- 
ling ; pure without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration ; ahvays equable and always easy, without glowing 
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the negroes of Jntnnica bears to the English of the House of Lords. 
... It matters not nlmt ideas nro clothed in such n style. The 
genius of Shakespeare and Bacon united, would not save a uork 
so witten from general derision.’ 

Bosucll quotes part of tho second passage from Cecilia, beginning 
* Jly family as imitating .lohnson’s style. 

P. IG. ArhtilJmol. — It can only bo assumed that Arbuthnot wrote 
this passage, but ho was tho chief author of the Memoirs, which was 
published with Pope’s works in 1741. 

‘It is indeed not easy to distinguish afleotation from habit; ho 
that has once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards 
with complete case. Pope may bo said to write always with his 
reputation in his head ; Swift perhaps like a man who remembered 
that ho was writing to Pope; but Arbuthnot like one who lots 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind.’ — Johnson 
(Life of Pope). 

P. 22. Ascham. — ‘ Wo might almost chiiin Ascham ns our first 
purely literary man.’ — Sir H. Craik, English Prose. 

P. 24. Asgill. — ‘ I know no genuine Saxon English superior to 
Asgill’s. I think his and Defoe's irony often finer than Swift’s.’ — 
S. T. Coleridge (Tahh Talk). 

See Swift’s references on pp. 613 and 729. 

P. 27. Avsicn. — Gcorgo Eliot calls Jano Austen the greatest 
artist that has over written, ‘ using tho term “ artist ” to signify 
tho most perfect master over tho means to her end.’ ‘ Tho big 
Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like any other now going,’ Scott 
wrote, ‘ but tho exquisite touch which renders commonplace things 
and characters interesting from tho truth of tho description and 
tho sentiment is denied to me.’ Macaulay’s tiibuto was ‘ Shako- 
spearo has had neither equal nor second. But among the writers 
who have approached nearest to the manner of the great master, 
wo have no hesitation in placing Jano Austen’. 

J. S. Clarke, librarian to tho Prince Regent (both men were ardent 
admirers of Jane Austen’s work), had written to suggest that the 
novelist should launch out into more pretentious authorship. 
Miss Austen had too much sense, and sho wrote the jeu d' esprit 
on p. 29. Eor fuller details see Mr. E. V. Lucas’s introduction to 
Emma (World’s Classics), from which the passage is quoted. 

P. 31. Bacon. — In The Advancement of Learning Bacon mentions 
four causes concurring — ‘ the admiration of ancient authors, the 
hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of languages, and tho 
efficacy of preaching, did bring in an affeotionate study of eloquence 
and copie [flow] of speech, which then began to flourish. This grew 
speedily to an excess ; for men began to hunt more after words 
than matter ; and more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the 
round and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling 
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of the claa-es, and the rarjing and HltistTation of tasir voris irffB 
tropis ajid ficnr®:, than after the -ceight of matter, ■crortfe of subject, 
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much thought into so stnal] a space.’ Bet, he adds. Bacon's 
ctple Tras conrtantiv becoming richer and softer, and he (jnote^fros 
‘ Of Adrersitv ’, published t— enty-cight years later, to ehov tfce 
extent ^ the change. * In eloqnenoe, m sweetness and variety of 
expression, and in richness of Hhatintfon, his later writings sr^ 
far Eirpenor to those of his youth. In this respect the history or 
his mind bears come resemblance to the history of the mind 
of 'BoiixJ 

^ Brofes'or Thomas Case (Vrorl!rs Classics edhion of Bacon) says 
t^t ‘ Dr.^Ssprat s KUi/rry oj the Royil proves that Bacon's 

virion of tiaiomon's House was a prevision of the Eoval Society — 
tbs best of all proofs that Bacon was nrophet, and parilvoarent of 
fdodsmScierisc’, , i- J 
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F.airli Etvluiir^ Etti) might hare been written verierday- 
Ihcre is hardly ons which has become obsolete, ^rdlv one which 
has drifted away from the meaninc: which it hzs in bis’wrilinxs-'— 
K, C. Trench, 

Jowett .^id that The Sainlt Ererlaiiiny Jieji was a booh, ‘which, 
vith the single exception of the Payrimg Progregg, has had a wider 
^..!L=ioa and fonnd a nearer way to the hearts of religioti? men m 
Engmnd than any other devotional writing, and iaar”rini be read 
Aor its style as well as for its high merits with a deep interest.’ 

. S.T- E. -Jebb observed that Bentley’s Engihh 

ii^mted with thesarcasa of one whose own fen.owJsdge is thorough, 
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to put in the mouth of Philosophy, “ This gave me Berkeley and 
that deprived me of De Quincey.” ’ — G. Saintsbuiy. 

P. CO. Boxmhier. — ‘ A model of style, simple, direct, and un- 
affected, and yet with a force and intensity of feeling which the 
most elaborate affectation of more laboured ingenuity would seek 
in vain to reproduce.’ — Sir H. Craik {English Prose). 

‘ Malory, Berners, and Caxton all three exhibit a prose style as 
yet undeformed by a straining after the excellences proper to verse, 
a full stream of narrative, easy, deliberate, and vigorous. With 
them the mediaeval romance attains its noblest expression m 
English prose.’ — Sir W. Ealoigh {The English Novel). 

P. 61. Boyle. — ‘ I must not step into too spruce a style for serious 
matters, and j'et I approve not the dull insipid way of writing 
practised by many chemists.’ — Boyle. 

See Swift’s Meditation upon a Broomstick, p. 613, and the note 
thereon. 

P. G3. From the Poston Letter Bag. — ^Jlargery Brews’s love-letter 
is admitted as a specimen of the famous Paston Letters, which cover 
the period 1422-1309. She was married in 1477 to John Paston, who 
died in 1503. 

P. C4. Bright. — ‘ If rhetoric weie poetry, John Bright would be 
a poet at least equal to John Milton.’ — A. C. Swinburne. 

See noto on Gladstone, p. 707. 

P. 06. Bronte. — ‘ How wonderfully she catches the tone of her 
own moorland, skies, storm-winds, secluded hall or cottage. . . . 
Charlotte Bronte is great in clouds, like a prose Shelley.’ — 
E. Harrison. 

P. 73. J. Brown. — ' Bab’s Friend,’ as Mr. Lang calls Broivn. 
Mr. Austin Dobson says (in the World’s Classics edition) : ‘ For 
stylo gxia style, — that fertile somco of affectation and paradox, — ho 
probably c.ared but little,’ 

Andrew Puller had been famous as a boxer in his youth. 

P. 74. Broivne. — In 1640 Sir T. Browne published Pscttdodoida 
Epidemica. ' Although his other works are not lacking in new 
formations, this book contains them by the hundred, and has 
ptobably given currency to more words in the English language 
than any one book since the time of Chaucer. ... It is a proof, 
moreover, of his genius for word-making that many of these new 
creations — words like medical, literary, electrioity — have become 
quite indisfiensable in modern speech.' — L. Pearsall Smith {The 
English Language). 

Browne himself slyly saj-s, ‘If elegancy still proceedeth . . . ua 
shall, within few years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English.’ 

P, 82, Bunyan. — Macaulay held that The Holy li'ar would have 
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T>een oiir greatest English allegory if The Pilgrim's Progress had not 
been written. His tribute to Bunyaris style is printed on p. 416. 

‘ dliis is the great merit of the book — The Pilgrim's Progress — 
that the most cultivated man cannot find anything to praise more 
highly, and the child knows nothing more anmsing.’ — Johnson. 

‘ The Pilgrim's Progress is composiri in the lowest style of English, 
withont slang or false grammar. If yon were to polish it, you would 
at once destroy the reality of the vision. For works of imagination 
should be written in very plain language : the more purely imagina- 
tive thev are the more necessary it is to he plain.’— T. Coloridse 
(Table f alii). 

‘ Banyan's English is the simplest and homeliest English that 
has ever been u-sed by any great English writer, but it is the English 
of the Bible. He had liv^ in the Bible till its words became his 
own.* — J. B. Green. 

Bnnyan himself says, in the preface to Graee Ahcninding, ‘ I conid 
have stepped into a style much higher than this in which I have 
here disconrsed, and could have adorned all things more than here 
I have seemed to do.’ 

P. 86. BurJre . — The first passage is described by De Qnincey as the 
most characteristic in the works of Burke, from the literary point 
of view, and Burke as ‘ the supreme writer of his century 

De Qnincey also asserted that ‘ Some collateral adjunct of the main 
proposition, some temperament or restraint, some oblique glance 
at its remote affinities, will invariably be found to attend the progress 
of his sentences, like the spray from a waterfall, or the scintillations 
from the iron under the blacksmith's hammer 

Hazlitt wrote : ‘ I have tried half a dozen times to describe 
Burke’ s style withont ever succeeding — its severe estravagance ; 
its literal boldness ; its matter-of-fact hyperboles ; its mnmng 
away with a subject, and from it at the same time — but there is no 
making it out, for there is no example of the same thing anywhere 
else. W e have no common measure to refer to ; and his qualities 
contradict even themselves.* . . . 

‘ It has always appeared to me (Hazlitt) that the most perfect 
prose-style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the most daring, 
that which went the nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet never 
fell over, was Burke's. It Las the solidity and sparkling effect of 
the diamond ; all other Jtne writing fa like French paste or Bristol- 
stones in the comparison. Burke’s style fa airy, flighty, adventurous, 
but it never loses sight of the subject.’ 

And. still to quote Hazlitt, * Many of the passages to he found 
in Burke ... shine by their own light, belong to no class, have 
neither equal nor counterpart, and of which we say that no one 
but the anthor could have written them.’ 

‘ In all its varieties Burke’ s style fa noble, earnest, deep-flowing, 
because hfa sentiment was lofty and fervid, and went with sincerity 
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and ardent disciplined travail of iudgement. Tos told Francis 
Horner that Dryden’s prose was Burke’s great favourite, and that 
Burke imitated him more than any one else. We may well believe 
that ho was attracted by Dryden’s ease, his copiousness, his gaiety, 
his manliness of style, but there can hardly have been any conscious 
attempt at imitation. Their topics were too different. Buike is 
among the greatest of those who have nrought marvels in the prose 
of our English tongue.’ — Lord Morlcy {English 3Icn of Letters). 

Jlr. E. J. Payne, a great authority, remarked that ‘ Burke gave 
a lasting stimulus to English prose literature, as Wordsworth soon 
afterwards gave a stimulus to poetry, by the introduction of 
a fresher and more natural diction. His WTitings have ever since 
been the model of all who wish to say anything forcibly, naturally, 
freely, and in a comparatively small space’. And again : ‘Almost 
every device of the accomplished prose-writer may be learned from 
Burke ’ {Sdeclionsfrom Burhc). 

Burke himself wrote to Sir Philip Francis, who had criticized his 
style : ‘ hij' natural style of writing is somewhat careless, and 
I should be happy in receiving your advice towards making it as 
little vicious as such a style is capable of being made. The general 
character and colour of a style, which grows out of the writer’s 
peculiar turn of mind and habit of expressing his thoughts, must 
be attended to in all coireotions. It is not the insertion of a piece 
of stuff, though of a better kind, which is at all times an improve- 
ment.’ 

He wrote to Francis, Feb. 20, 1790: ‘I tell you again, that the 
recollection of the manner in which I saw the Queen of France, in 
the year 1774, and the contrast between that brilliancy, splendour, 
and beauty, with the prostrate homage of a nation to her — and the 
abominable scene of 1789, which I was describing, did draw tears 
from me, and wetted my paper. These tears came again into my 
eyes, almost as often as I looked at the description ; they may 
again. You do not believe this fact, nor that these are my real 
feelings : but that the whole is affected, or as you express it, down- 
right foppery.’ Slackintosh’s word was * stuff 

See IMacauIay’s note on Bacon, p. 692. 

P. 97. Bums . — The poet stated that after leaving school : ‘ I 
engaged several of my schoolfellows to keep up a literary corre- 
spondence with me. This improved me in composition. I had 
met with a collection of letters by the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, 
and I pored over them most devoutly. I kept copies of any of my 
own letters that pleased me, and a comparison between them and the 
composition of most of my correspondents flattered my vanity. 
I carried this whim so far, that though I had not three-farthings’ 
worth of business in the world, yet almost every post brought me 
as many letters as if I had been a broad plodding son of the day- 
book and ledger.’ 
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The letter given was written to Dr. lloore, from Mauchline, 
August 2, 1787, when Bums was twenty-eight years old. 

P. 98. Burton. — He compared his book to a bear’s whelp which 
he had no time to licfe into form. 

‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is a valuable work. It is. 
perhaps, overloaded with quotation ; but there is great spirit and 
■great power in uhat Burton says, when he writes from his own 
mind.’ So Johnson said, and added that it was the only book that 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 

P. 100. Burton. — Sir Richard explairw : Kew-comers inquire the 
direction of prayer. This being the Kiblah, or fronting place, 
Jloslems can pray all around it ; a circumstance which, of course. 
Cannot take place in any spot of El Islam but the Haram. 

Gate of the Sons of the Old Woman. The popular legend of this 
gate is, that when Abraham and his son were ordered to rebuild the 
Kaabah, they found the spot occupied by an old woman. She 
consented to remove her house on condition that the key of the new 
temple should be entrusted to her and to her descendants for ever. 

Zem Zem. The word Zem Zem ha.s a doubtful origin. Some 
•derive it from the Zam Zam or murmuring of its waters, others 
from'Zam! Zam!’(‘fill! fi II I’ Le. the bottle), Hagar’s exclamation 
when she sawtfae stream. Sale translates it 'stay! stay!’ and says 
that Hagar called out in the Egyptian language to prevent her son 
wandering. 

P. 104. Butler. — Dr. BILss stated that he had made a list of more 
than 200 seventeenth-century collections of Characters between 
1005 and 1700. 

P, 110. Jane Welsh Carlyle. — The letter was written to Mrs. D. 
Aitken (Eliza Stodart) on ^larch 6, 1837- 

P. 117. Carlyle. — Of Carlyle’s style, ‘ Taine says it is “ exaggerated 
and demoniacal ”, Hallam could not read The French Jiexxdulion 
because .of its “ detectable ” style, and Wordsworth, whose own 
prose was perfectly limpid, is reported to have .said, “ Xo Scotchman 

can write Engli-,h. C is a pest to the language.” ’ — J. Nichol 

{.Enr/lish 3Ien of LeUers). 

‘ Carlyle, if not the greatest prose master of our age. must be held 
to be. by virtue of his original genius and mass of stroke, the literary 
Dictator of Victorian prose. And, though we all know how wantonly 
he often misused his mighty gift, though no one would venture to 
imitate him even at a distance, and though Matthew Arnold was 
ever taking up his parable — “ Flee Carlylese as the very Devil ! ” — 
we arc sliding into Carlylesc uncon.sciously from time to time, and 
even Culture itself fell into the trap in the very act of warning 
others.’ — ^Frederic Harrison {Studies in Early Victorian Literature). 

‘ Carlyle’s style is Carlylese. It would be the most affected of 
affectations for any one else to write in it. To him it was perfectly 
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natural — as natur.al ns the Miltonic style was to Milton. And that 
is its BufiSoient vindication. It was the onl}' style in which he 
could deliver his prophetic message.’ — W. S. Lilly (Four English 
JJnmourisfs). 

‘Never did a hook sin so grievously from outward appearance, 
or a man’s style so mar his subject and dim his genius. It is stiff, 
short, and rugged, it abounds with Germanisms and Latinisms, 
strange epithets, and choking double words, astonishing to the 
admirers of simple Addisonian English, to those who love history 
ns it gracefully runs in Hume, or struts pompously in Gibbon — no 
such style is Sir. Carlyle’s. A man. at the first onset, must take 
breath at the end of a sentence, or, worse still, go to sleep in the 
midst of it. But these hardships become lighter as the traveller 
grows neeustomed to the road, and he speedily learns to admire and 
sympathize; just as ho would admire a Gothic cathedral in spite 
of the quaint carvings and hideous images on door and buttress.' — 
W. JL Thackeray (review of Carlyle’s French Eevolntion in The Times, 
August 3, 183"). 

Nevil Beauchamp’s favourite author, George Meredith tells us, 
‘ was one writing of Heroes, in (so she e-steemed it) a stylo resembling 
either early architecture or utter dilapidation, so loose and rough 
it seemed ; a wind-in-the-orobard style, that tumbled down here and 
there an appreciable fruit with uncouth bluster ; sentences without 
commencements running to abrupt endings and smoke, like waves 
against a sea-wall, learned dictionary words giving a hand to 
street-slang, and accents falling on them haphazard, like slant rays 
from driving clouds ; all the pages in a breeze, the whole book 
producing a kind of electrical agitation in the mind and the joints.’ 
For examples of this style, see Dr, Shrapnel in Seanchamp's Career. 

P. 123. Margaret Cavendish. — ^Pepys wrote in his diary that the 
duchess was ‘ a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman ’, and the duke 
‘ an ass to suffer her to uvite what she uvites to him and of him ’. 

‘ No casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe such a jewel,’ Lamb wvites in Detached Thoughts oji 
Boohs of the duchess’s Life of her husband. In another essay he 
ref ere to ‘ that princely woman, the thrice noble hfnrgaret Newcastle ’. 
Leigh Hunt, describing Lamb’s library, says, ‘ Even the “ high 
' fantastical ”, Duchess of Newcastle, with her laurel on her head, 
is received with grave honours, and not the less for declining to 
trouble herself with the constitutions of her maids.’ 

P. 130. Ghamhers. — The interest of this writer lies in the fact that 
Johnson stated that he founded his own style on that of Chambers 
and Temple. 

P. 133. Chaucer. — ‘ It would seem ns it Chaucer, who had emanci- 
pated his vereo.so completely from mediaeval allegory and abstrac- 
tion, were unable in his 'prose to save his ear from obsession by the 
cadences of the pulpit.’ — Sir W. Ealeigh [The English Eovel). 
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A modern use for the astrolabe has been found by Swinburne in 
■ A Rhyme remarking on the lack of rhyme for babe : 

Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for astrolabe. 

Takes the star’s height, burning 
O’er the babe, 

P. 135. CJiehs. — He, who in Milton’s words, taught ‘ Cambridge 
and King Edward Greek,’ was considered the first scholar of his age. 
He ‘ recommended and used short sentences ’ ; and has left on 
record this opinion ; ‘ Our own tongue should be written clean and 
pure, unmixfil and unmangled with the borrowings of other tongues, 
wherein if wo take not heed of time, ever borrowing and never 
paying, she shall be fain to keep her house as bankrupt.’ 

P. 137. CMllindworth. — Described by Kewman as ‘ a smart but 
superficial writer 

Locke took Chillingworth as his model. ‘ I should propose’, he 
WTotc, ‘ the constant reading of Chillingworth, who, by his example, 
will teach both perspicnity and the way of right reasoning, better 
than any book I know ; and therefore will deserve to bo read upon 
that account over and over again ; not to say anything of the 
argument.’ 

P. 138. Cohbeli. — This speech was spoken by the Prince Regent 
on the 8th of Kov'ember, 1814. 

Hazlitt calks Cobbett ‘ one of the best writers in the language. 
He speaks and thinks plain, broad, downright English. He might be 
said to have the clearness of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and the 
picturesque satirical description of 31andevillc ; if all such com- 
parisons were not impertinent. A really great and original writer is 
like nobody but himself 

In the Hares’ Guesses al Truth is a reference to ‘ Cobhett’s great 
rule : “ Never think of mending what you write : let it go : no 
patching.” . . . Cobbett’s own writings are a proof of the excellence 
of his rule : what they want in elegance, they more than make up 
for in strength- . . . His mind had never been tainted with the 
jargon of men of letters ’. 

Cobbett is thus parodied in Rejected Addressee : 

‘ To the Secretary of the Managing Committee of Drury-Lane 
Playhouse. 

‘ Sir, — To the gewgaw fetters of rhyme (invented by the monks to 
enslave the people) I have a rooted objection. I have therefore 
written an address for your theatre in plain, homespun, yeoman’s 
prose ; in the doing whereof I hope I am swayed by nothing but 
an independent wish to open the eyes of this gulled people, to 
prevent a repetition of the dramatic hamhoozling they have hitherto 
laboured under. If you like what 1 have done, and mean to make 
Use of it, I don’t want any such aristocratic reward as a piece of plate 
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■nith two griffins sprawling upon it, or a doff and a jaclass fighting 
for a ha’p’worth of gilt gingerbread, or, any such Bartholomew-fair 
nonsense. All I ask is, that the door-keepers of your playhouse may 
take all the sets of mg Jlegistcr now on hand, and force every body 
who enters j’our doors to buy one, gi%'ing afterwards a debtor and 
creditor account of what the 5 ’ have received, post-paid, and in 
due eourse remitting me the money and unsold Kegisters, carnage- 
paid.^ 

P. 142. Coleridge. — ‘ Doubtless I have in sonic measure injured 
my stylo, in respect to its facility and popularity, from having 
almost confined my rending, of lato years, to the works of the 
ancients and those of the elder writers in the modern languages. 
We insensibly imitate what we habitually admire ; and an aversion 
to the epigrammatic, unconnected periods of the fashionable 
Anglo-Gallican taste has too often made mo willing to forgot, that 
the statclj' march and difficult evolutions which characterize the 
eloquence of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, and Jeremy Taylor are, not- 
withstanding their intrinsic excellence, still less suited to a periodical 
essay. This fault I am now endeavouring to correct ; though I can 
never so far sacrifice my j udgement to the desire of being immediately 
popular, ns. to cast my sentences in the French moulds, or affect 
a stylo which an ancient critic would have deemed purposely 
invented for persons troubled with the asthma to read, and for 
those to comprehend who labour under the more pitiable asthma 
of a short-tritted intellect’ — S. T. Coleridge, in the Friend. 

‘ I wish our clever young_ poets would remember my homely 
definitions of prose and poetry ; that is, prose — words in their best 
order ;• — poetry, the best words in the best order.’ — S. T. Coleridge 
{Table Talk). 

Mr. T. Hardy’s opinion is that ‘ The shortest way to good prose 
is by the route of good verso ’. On the other hand, Hazlitt, in his 
essaj' ‘ On the Prose Stylo of Poets ’, snj-s ; ‘ Not that it is not 
sometimes good, nay excellent ; but it is never the better, and 
generally the worse, from the habit of writing verse.’ 

P. 145. Cdei. — Erasmus has recounted how Colet, by the study 
of the writings of the English poets, ‘ perfected his style.’ 

P. 148. Congreve. — George Meredith, in liis Essag on Gomedg, 
remarks that ‘ where Congreve excels all his English rivals is in his 
literary force, and a succinctness of style peculiar to him. Ho 
had correct judgement, a correct ear, readiness of illustration 
within a narrow range, in snapshots of the obvious at the obvious, 
and copious language. He hits the mean of a fine stylo and a natural 
in dialogue. He is at once precise and voluble. If you have ever 
thought upon style you will acknowledge it to be a signal accomplish- 
ment. In this ho is a classic, and is worthy of treading a measure 
with Moliere. The Wag of the World may be read out currently at 
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a first glance, so snre are the accents of the 'emphatic meaning to 
strike the eye, perforce of the crispness and cunning polish of the 
sentences 

In Hazlitt’s view Congreve’s ‘ style is inimitable, nay perfect. 
It is the highest model of comic dialogue. Every sentence is 
replete with sense and satire, conveyed in the most polished and 
pointed terras. Every page presents a shower of brilliant conceits, 
is a tissue of epigrams in prose, is a new triumph of wit, a new 
conquest over dullness. The fire of artful raillery is nowhere else 
so well kept up. This style, which he was almost the first to intro- 
duce, and which he carried to the utmost pitch of classical refinement, 
remind.s one exactly of Collins’s description of wit as opposed to 
humour, 

IVhose jewels in his crisped hair 
Ate placed each other’s light to share. 

Sheridan will not hear a comparison 'uith him in the regular anti- 
thetical construction of his sentences, and in the mechanical artifices 
of his style, though so much later, and though style in general has 
been so much studied, and in the mechanical part so much improved 
since then. . . . Congreve’s works are a singular treat to those who 
have cultivated a taste for the niceties of English style : there is 
a peculiar flavour in the very words, which is to be found in hardly 
any other writer 

Macaulay, on the other hand, was of opinion that ‘ no writers 
hare injured the comedy of England so deeply as Congreve and 
Sheridan, Both were men of splendid wit and polished taste, 
tlnhapplly they made all their characters in their own likeness. . . . 
Every fop, ever}' boor, every valet, is a man of wit 

P. 150. Cooper . — This passage receives from Sir James Jlaekin- 
tosh the high praise ‘ that there is scarcely any composition in our 
language more lofty in its moral and religious sentiments, or more 
exquisitely elegant and musical in its diction’. 

Mr. Gosse calls the earl ‘ a sort of Ru-skin of the Augustan age 

‘ It is an ordinary criticism, that my Lord Shaftebury and Sir 
William Temple are models of the genteel style in writing.’^ — Eamb. 

P. 151. Coryale . — ^The complete title of the hook is ‘ Coryat’s 
Crudities ha-stiiy gobbled up in five months’ travels in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Grisoms’ country, 
Helvetia alias Switzerland, some parts of high Germany, and the 
Netherlands ; newly digested in the hungry air of Odcomhe in 
the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment 
of the travelling members of this kingdom 

P, 152. Cotton . — Emerson says of 3rontaigre’.s essays, ‘ I know 
not anywhere the book that seems less written. It is the language 
of conversation transferred to a book.’ The same passage is given 
in this volume translated by Cotton and by Elorio (p. 244), and it is 
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iiilcrc.itint; to corapnro Iho two vorsioni— ono thu more neciirole, 
tlic other .‘•o intich tliu more racy. 

I*. Cou'^t(/. — ‘Of Ifyictf’ ^Uov.B Cowley’s later stjlc; ‘Of 
Agriculture ’ liK transitional style. 

‘ tVlmt is said by Sprat of his convcrantioii, that no man could 
draw from it any suspicion of his cxcellcnco in jKictry, may be 
applied to these compositions [the iTssai/.r]. No author* ever "hopt 
Ills verso and his proso at a greater distance from each other. Hi.s 
thotighta arc natural, and his style has a hmooth and placid equa- 
bility, nhich has never yet olitaincd its duo commendation. Nothing 
is far-.sought or hard-laboured ; but all is easy without feebleness, 
and familiar without grossness.’ — .lohnson {Ltfe. of Cotrfey), 

P. ICO. Crahbe . — This letter, uxitten early in 1781, achieved its 
object. The poet, thanks to Burke, became * a made nun 

P. lOd. Crnnmcr. — ‘ As the translation of the Bible bears upon it 
the imprint of the mind of Tyndale, so. u Idle the Church of England 
remains, tho imago of Cranmer will bo seen rcllcctcd on the calfu 
surface of the Liturgy. Tho most licautiful portions of itmro transla- 
tions from the Breviary : yet the same prayers translated by others 
would not bo tboso wbicU clilmo like Church bclla in tho e-ara of 
tho English child. The translations, and tho ndtIrossc.s which nro 
original, have tho same Bilvcry melody of language, and breathe tho 
same simplicity of spirit.’ — J. A. Frou’do {Hittori/ of England), 

P. 107. Curran, From tho speech in defenco of A. H. Rowan, 
secretary of tho Society of United Irishmen in Dublin, indiotctl for 
publishing a seditious libel : January 29, 1794. 

‘ How ovcrjxiwcring a style is that of Curran. I use “ over- 
jxiwering ” in the sense of tho English exquisite.’ — E. A. Poe. 

P, n.l. Davy . — ‘ If Davy bod not been llio first elicmist, be would 
have been the first poet of bis age.’ — S. T. Coleridge. 

P. 174. Defoe, — Professor York Powell described Defoe ns ‘ a prose 
wxitcr almost supremo in bis own style ’. 

His irony’ in tho pamphlet from which the first extract is taken 
made him acquainted with prison — for Hbclllng tho Tories ; in- 
cidentally this reward, it jias been pointed out, may have confirmed 
him in bis unrivalled realism. 

‘ The narrative manner of Defoe’, Lamb wxote, ‘ 1ms a naturalness 
about it, beyond that of any other novel or romance wxitcr. His 
fictions have nil the air of true stories. ... To this, the extreme 
/ioinffincss of their stylo mainly contributes.’ And observing once 
more tlmt Defoe’s beautiful style is plain and homely. Lamb pointed 
out tlmt ‘Eoltinson Crusoe Ls delightful to all ranks and classes, 
but it is easy to see that it is wxilten in pbraseology jieeuliarly 
adapted to the lower condition of readers ; hcnco it is an e.special 
favourite with seafaring men, poor boys, servant-maids, &c. His 
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Eorels ate capital Mtchen-reading. trliile tney are troTthy from their 
deep interest to find a shelf in the libraiiss of the wealthiest^ and the 
most learned.’ 

‘ It will remain the chief distinction of Defoe to hare been, in these 
minor tales of English scenes and manners, the father of the 
illnstrions familr of the English IsoveL Swift directly copied from 
him : Richardson founded his style of minute nairotive wholly 
upon him ; Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith, — Godwin. 
Scott, Bnlwer, and Dickens, — have been more or less indebted to 
him. Shall we scruple to add, then, that while he remains nn- 
approached in Ms two great masterpieces, he has been surpassed 
in his minor works by these his successors f His language is as 
easy and copious, but less elegant and harmonious ; his insight 
into character is as penetrating, bat not so penetrating info the 
heart : his wit and irony are as playful, but his humour is less 
genial and expansive ; and he wants the delicate fancy, the richness 
of imagery, the sympathy, the truth and depth of feeling. wMch will 
keep the later 3”fasters of our English Xovel the delightful com- 
panions, the gentle monitoTs, the welcome instructors, of future 
geasratio^. ^ true it Is, that every great writer promotes the next 
great writer one step ; and in some cases gets himself superseded by 
him.’ — .J. Forster {Sisivncal avA Bi'/jrapMcal Eaays). 

P. 178. Deiher . — The GvITs Borriooh is not an entirely original 
work, but is based on Dedefcind's Grobianvs. 

P. 182. Be Quirtcey . — -It is worth noting that Da Quinoey refers 
to Ms own ’ impassioned prose ranging under no precedents that 
I am aware of in any literature ’ ; a claim which Churton Cbllins 
rejects in favour of Shakespeare’s prose. De Quincey calls atten- 
tion to ‘ an anomaly, not foimd perhaps in any literature but ours, 
that the most eminent English writers do not write their mother 
tongue without continual violations of propriety. If these blemishes 
do not occur so frequently in modem books, the reason is that since 
Dr. Johnson’s time the freshness of the idiomatic style has been 
too frequently abandoned for the lifeless mechanism of a style 
purely bookish and artificial ’. 

‘ Those people are mistaken’, De Quinoey also wrote, ‘ who 
imasins that prose is either a natural or a posifals form of composi- 
tion in early states of society. . . . Prose, therefore, strange as it may 
seem to say so, was something of a discovery. If not great invention, 
at least great courage would be required for the man who should first 
swim without the bladders of metre. It is all very easy talking, 
when you and your ancestors for fifty generations back have talkw 
prose. But that man must have had triplex an about his p^aecordta, 
who first dared to corce forward with pure prose as the vehicle for 
any impassioned form of truth.’ 

"JIossiECEJotrHDAnr. Quoi? quandjedis: "2sicole,apportez-moi 
mespantouSes, et medoimez mon bonnet de nuit," e'est delaproscT 
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‘ Maitre de PuiLOSorHlE. Oui, Jlonsieur. 

‘Moxsiecr JoTTRDAiK. Par ma foi ! il y a plus de quarante ans 
que je dis de la prose sans quo j'en susse rien.’ 

Molicre {Lc Bourgeois Gaitilhonune). 

P. IS J. Dickens. — Mr. Gosse, in English Literature in the E inetccntk 
Centurg, says that ‘ Dickens, one of the most enjoyable of writers, 
is one of the worst disturbers of literary historj’. He arrived at 
a time — 1S35 — when the extinction of other forces in fiction made 
insistent the call for a thoroughly sober novelist of manners. 
Dickens arose w ith his gigantic humour, his fantastic misrepresenta- 
tion of human nature, his incomparable vitality and vivacity, and 
ho made the novel as a branch of sound literature in England almost 
impossible.’ 

‘ His genius is esscntiall}’ irregular and unsymmetrical. Hardly 
any English WTiter perhaps is much more so. His style is an example 
of it. It is descriptive, racy, and flowing ; it is instinct with new 
imagery and singular illustration ; but it does not indicate that due 
proportion of the faculties to one another whicli is a beauty in 
itself, and which cannot help diffusing beauty over every happy 
word and moulded clause.’ — W. Bagehot {Literary Studies). 

P. 105. D' Israeli. — ‘ One of tlie most singular styles in the world, 
certainly one of the most loose, is that of Hie elder D’Israeli.’ — 
E. A. Poe. 

P. 203. Dryd.cn. — ‘ Jforc than any of his contemporaries, he is 
entitled to bo called the father of modern English prose. . . . Dryden’s 
prose combines with an unprecedented ease of flow, and a forcible 
directness common to all he wrote, a lucidity of arrangement and 
a delicacy of nuance alike largely due to French example — nor can 
wo err in regarding Corneille as having largely influenced the style 
of his earlier, and Montaigne that of his latter, prose writings.’ — 
A. W. Ward (Cambridge History of English Literature). 

‘ Steele’s style suggests Dryden, just as Addison’s model in the 
first paper which he contributed to the same journal is, obviously, 
Cowley. Steele and Addison addressed themselves to a wider 
audience than Dryden, not only to scholars and wits and courtiers, 
but to ordinary middle-class citizens ; they made the essay lighter, 
and introduced into it humour and a spice of malice. But they were 
not the creators either of the essay or of modem prose. The founda- 
tions of most of the literature of the first halt of the eighteenth 
century were already laid down in the seventeenth. Dryden not 
only dominates his own age, but throws his shadow over the next.’ — 
A.^A. Tilley (Ibid.). 

‘ Of modern English prose, of the prose, that is to say, which 
exchanged the old synthetic and rhetorical scheme of structure 
and colour for that happier temper of ease and dignity, of grace 
and variety, familiar to us in the style of such writers as Addison, 
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Bolin^broke, and Chcriterficid, he tDrj'den] was the first to fumiah 
a perfost model,' — J. Chnrton Collins (Egtays and Slvdk^}. 

‘ CntkAsm, either didactic or defen^irc, occupies almost all hia 
prose, excMt those pages which he ha? devoted to ht? patrons ; 
hut none of hi? p/refaces were ever thought tcdions. They have not 
the formality of a settled .style, in which the first half of the sentence 
betrays the other. The clause? are never balanced, nor the periods 
modelled ; every word fcctas to drop by chance, though it falls 
into its proper pilacc. Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole is 
airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, 
is splendid. , . . His .style could not easily be imitated, either seriously 
or lodicroasly ; for, being always equable and always varied, it has 
no prominent or disenminative characters,’ — Johnson (Life o/ 
Itryden). 

‘ The gleams of jJulosophical spirit which so frequently illumine 
these Jiagea of criticism ; the living and appropriate grace of illustra- 
lion; the true and correct experience of the general propositions; the 
simple and unaffected jiossages, in which, when led to allude to his 
personal labours and situation, he mingles the feelings of the man 
with the instructions of the critic, — nnite to render Dryden’sfTssayj 
the most delightful prose in the English langnage.’— Sir W. Scott 
{lAJioJ Ihijdeh). 

Jlr, G, H, Mair, in his manual on English Literature (Home 
University Library), points out ‘ how Dryden, reversing the habit , 
of other poets, succeeded in expressing his personality not in poetry 
v/hieh was hi? vocation, but in prose which was the amusement of 
hi? leisure hours. Spenser had put his politics into prose and his 
ideals into verse ; Dryden wrote his politics — to order — in verse, and 
in prose set down the thoughts and fandes which were the deepest 
fnrt of him because they were about his art 

C. J. Fox declared that he would use no word which wag not to be 
found in Dryden. Stc p. 700. 

P. 214. Gerjrgt Eliot . — ^In her journal George Eliot writes that 
Charles Reads declared Adam Bede was the finest thing since 
Shake?p:«re, and ‘ praises enthusiastically the style — the way in 
which the author handle? the Saxon language 

‘ The careful student of her letters can trace the unity of the style 
from her earliest writing? to the end, but this will not he apparent 
to the hasty reader. Her first letters are precise, prim, even 
priggi’h, if I may use the word. She is pedantically exact in 
grarnmar ; if she has learnt a new word she uses it to show that 
she Imows it. There is from the first a remarkable justness and 
accuracy of expression, the fitting of the gio?-e which leaves no fold 
or wrinkle, an insight into the de^hs of thought which discovers the 
truest rejnw^entation of it, a vi?rd accuracy of description.’— Oscar 
Browning {Great Wriiers). 

P. 217. Elizal/elh. — ^3Ir, F. A. Mumby, in his Girihood of Queen 
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Kliznhcth, ftntp? that the oripinnl of thh letter, which Elizabeth 
wrote avliru the Karl ot Suisex nntl the Marijucyi of AVinchostcr 
niinouneed to her ‘ that n barge was Jii rcadiners to convey her to 
the Tower, and she mn^t iiropnre to go, ns Iho tide .H'la-ed. wliicli 
would tarry for no one’, is beautifully written, ‘ bearing little trace 
of the agitation which imisl have lilhti Elirabcth's mind at the 
time, and with a most eignificant scrawl on the last page — to guard 
against imssible additions hy forgery. Written almost na a forlorn 
hope, without time to ww-le any of its meaning in the ambiguous 
similes in winch her old master Aschnm took such pride, it reveals 
the force of Elirabeth's character better nhnast than anything else 
that she ever w rote.’ 

The ‘ ^aying’ is from the speech of King John of France, when 
he returned to captivity in England. 

P.220. Kmn^on. — ‘Emerson’s /."s'-n/! are the most vnhiable 
prObC eontrihution to the literature of the century.’— M. Arnold 
{Es.oii/t on Crilicittn]. 

' The use of words itself yields, upon analysis, valuable results 
illustrative of the various fcmi>oramont.s of authors. A man's 
vocabulary marks him out ns of this sort or that sort — his prcfcrciice 
for certain syntnclical forms, for short sentences or for periods, for 
direct or invcrtctl propo.siliom>, for plain or ligurativo statement, 
for brief or amplified illustrations. Some composo sentences, but do 
not build pnragrnjilis— like Emerson ; some wnto chapters, but 
cannot conbtruct a book.’ — J. A. .Syinoiids on Personal Stair), 

r. 220. Ershinr . — The Edinburgh itevirw remarked that the speech 
from wliicli the cxcor|it is made was universally considered the 
finest of Erskine’s spooche.s. ft was debt cred in defence ot Stockdale, 
a London booli.sellcr, cliatgcd with iiubli.sliing n libel on the House 
of Commons wdiilc the trial of Warren Hastings was in progress: 
Ueoember 9, 1789. 

P. 2;i5. Fielding. — * Tlio prose Homer of human nature.’ — ^Ilyrcn. 

‘ Wliat a master of compa»ilion Fielding was ! Upon my wonl 
I think the OrJijins Tgrajinus, The Alchemist, and Tom Jones, the 
throe most perfect plots ever planned. . . . How charming, how 
wholesome Fielding nlwwys is ! ’ — S. T. Colcridga 

Sir. A. Birrell, referring to Fielding’s ‘ superb lusty style ’. remarks 
that tbo superiority of Fielding over Richardson is 'apparent on 
evoiy page. 

P. 211. Fisher. — ^Tlic IVay.s to Perfect Ileligion was WTitten by 
Blc,s.sed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Carthnnl, during liis 
imprisoinnent in the Tower, and addressed to his sister Elizabeth, 
a Hominican nun at Hartford in Kent. 

Fisher was beheaded for refusing to acknowledge the Idng as head 
of the Church. 

Sir H. Craik considers his prose * a corner-stone in the foundation 
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of the best type of English pulpit eloquence’ ; and the Rev. F. E. 
Hutchinson in the Cambridge History rcmarlts that ‘ perhaps to him 
first among English prose-writers it was given to have a conscious 
pleasure in style 

P. 243. FitzGerald. — Lord Tennyson is reported by Dr. Aldis 
Wright, the editor of FitzGerald’s Letters, to have said that this 
description of the boat-race, with which Eiijihranor ends, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of English prose. 

P. 244. Florio. — See Cotton’s translation of the same passage, 
pp. 152, 153, and the note thereon. 

P. 246. Forlescue. — ^The earliest prose writer in what may be 
called the political field. 

P. 247. C. J. Fox. — hfacaulav says that Fox ‘ would not allow 
Addison, Bolingbrohc, or Middleton to be a sufficient authority 
for an expression. He declared that he would use no word which 
wa,s not to be found in Dryden’. The effect of his care, Macaulay 
suggested, was ‘ to debase and enfeeble his style 

P. 248. George Fox — ^This was the founder of the Society of 
‘ Friends of Truth ’. His Journal, revised by a committee under 
Penn’s superintendence, was publashcd three years after his death. 

P. 249. Foxe. — ^Tfais work was first issued on the Continent in 
Latin. 

P. 251. Freeman. — ‘ As to bis style, opinions will, of course, differ, 
but many pages of the Congnetl and Sicily are surely wonderful 
examples of robust English prose, the phraseology firm and serious, 
ns well a.s truthful and exact.’ — ^York Powell. 

P.250. Fuller. — ‘ Fuller’Elangnagc ! Grant me patience. Heaven ! 
A tithe of his beauties would be sold cheap for a whole library of our 
classical writers, from Addison to John-son and Junius inclusive. 
And Bishop Isicolton ! — a painstaking old charwoman of the 
Antiquarian and Rubbish Concern ! The venerable rust and du.st 
of the whole firm arc not worth an ounce of Fuller's earth 1’ — 
8. T. Coleridge. 

P. 202. Gashrll. — Jlonkshaven is Whitby. It is generally 
admitted that Sylvia's Lovers shows ifr-s. Gaskcli's powens at their 
best. 

P. 205. Gay. — ‘ Tlie proof that this description is delightful and 
beautiful is’, Thackeray points out, ‘that the great Mr. Pope admired 
it so much that he thought proper to steal it,’ and to .send it off 
to Lady Iilaty Wortlcy Montagu. 

As a'maftcr of fact. Poire and Gay jointly sent a dcf^iription of the 
incident to Lord Bathurst, and it Ls suggcstc-d that between 1718, 
when the letter was wTitten. and 1737, when rt was published. Pope 
found reasons of his owm for repudiating if. 
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P. 26G. Gibbon. — ‘ Gibbon’s style is detestable, but bis style is 
not the worst thing about him. . . . When I read a chapter in Gibbon 
I seem to be looking through a luminous haze or fog.’ — S. T. Coleridge 
{Table Talk). 

Sec Bagohot’s criticism, p. 37. 

P. 270. Gisborne. — Sir James Stephen in Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography (‘The Claphani Sect’) says that Gisborne’s sermons 
‘ were regarded by his contemporaries ns models in a stjde of com- 
position in which the English language has scarcely a single specimen 
of excellence. Except one or two discourses of South, and as many 
of Robert Hall, ne have absolutely nothing to put in competition 
with the pulpit oratory of France. We possess, indeed, many 
homiletical essays of exuberant power, wealth, and eloquence, 
but scarcely an attempt attesting even the consciousness of what 
constitutes the perfection of a homily. Mr. Gisborne approached 
more nearly than any Anglican clergyman of his time towards the 
ideal of that much neglected art.’ 

P. 272. Gladstone. — The famous Hon Pacifico speech Mas 
delivered on June 27, 1850 : ‘ it was in the Greek debate of 1850, 
M’hioh involved the censure or acquittal of Lord Palmerston, that 
r first meddled in speech with foreign affairs.’ Hon Pacifico was 
a Mediterranean Jew ulio chanced to be a British subject, and 
England dispatched a fleet to force the Greek Government to pay 
him, because his house had been sacked by a mob, ‘ a demand for 
compensation absurdly fraudulent on the face of it.’ Lord Morley 
adds, in his Life of Gladstone, that ‘ the debate travelled far beyond 
Don Pacifico, and it stands to this day ns a grand classic exposition 
of the contending views as to the temper and principles on which 
nations in our modern era should conduct their dealings with one 
another.’ 

‘ I sail, or endeavour to sail, from headland to headland. Glad- 
stone, making for the same point, sails round the coast, and when- 
ever he comes to a navigable river he cannot resist the temptation 
of tracing it to its source.’ — John Bright. 

Lord Rosebery compared Gladstone’s ‘ rolling and interminable 
sentences which come thundering in mighty succession ’ to ‘ the 
Atlantic waves on the Biscayan coast’ — a most apt comparison, 
as any one who has heard both will allow. 

P. 278. Goldsmith. — ‘In all English prose’, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
writes, ‘ no one to my mind can beat Goldsmith. I take the Ficcr 
of Wakefield to be the high-water mark of English. It is free from 
that air of the Beau in full dress of The Sjicctator, and from the 
saidonic harshness of Swift.’ 

In the English Eeview for May, 1912, Mr. Harrison elaborates his 
opinion of style (see also the preface to this volume, p. vii) : 

‘ Richardson wastes words ; Diekens has no formed style ; 
Bulwer, and George Eliot, and Meredith, wrote themselves into 
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styles o! their ovm, either turgid, or precious, or cryptic — and there- 
fore, Tsith all their imaginative gifts, they are more or les tiresome 
for constant perusaL It is Style alone which can secure perennial 
debght — ^and in Style simplicity, ease, grace. ... To my taste 
some of our noblest writers of prose are apt to be boisterous, em- 
broidered, rhapsodical, garrulons. or smart. So that, whatever 
their splendid form m their highest moments, we cannot take them 
as types of perfect style : even Bacon, or Drydea, or Gibbon, or 
Johnson, or De Quincey, or Ifacaulay, or Euskin.^ 

Johnson says of Goldsmith; ‘.As a writer he was of the most 
distinguished class. Whatever he composed, he did it better than 
any other man could. And whether we r^ard him as a poet, as a 
comic writer, or as a historian, he was one of the first writers of his 
time, and will ever stand in the foremost class.’ 

P. 2S2. Gw'on. — This extract is taken from a treatise entitled 
‘ The School of Abuse, coataining a pleasant invective against 
Poets, Pipers, Players, .Jesters, and such like Caterpillars of the 
Commonwealth Gcsmou, at first a dramatist, afterwards became 
a Pnntan. He wrote ' Plays confuted in Five Actions, proving they 
are not to be saficrod in a Christian Commonwealth ’. . 

Some plays, however, he declares are endurable, two especially, 
which are described as having ‘ never a word without wit, never 
a line without pitch, never a letter placed in vain as being ‘ good 
plays, sweet plays, of all plays the ^-st plays and most to be liked, 
yet arc they not fit for every man’s diet ’. One of these was an old 
play, a forerunner of the ilerchanl ofl'cnicc ; the other ‘ a pig’, says 
Godson, ‘ of mine own sow,’ a play of his own writing. 

Prynne. in the Hitiriomafdz, quoting the passage ‘ such giving 
them pippins’, comments *Xow they offer them the tobacco-pipe, 
which was then unknown 

P. 2S5. Gray. — ‘ Gray's tiyic in prose, a.® exhibited in hi.s cown- 
spondence. is confes-sedly delightfni. Though .'■omewhat quaint, 
it is an easy quaintness. He vws infinitely more natural in pro^ 
than verse. Horace Walpiole lets U!- into the secret of this. ‘‘Gray , 
says that piercing reader of such characters as came within the 
scope of his actual observation, “ Ttcrtr trre^e ariAf.tPy (ftfilij bui 
cf h-jmonr^' ; and humour, liis natural gift, is the charac- 
teriitic of his correspondence. If not the l>cst letter-writer in the 
language, he is the btot letter-writer of all the professed tchrAnrs.'-— 
Lytton (naray--). 

P. Green'. — This pas^sage by Greene is thus addressed : 

‘To those gentlcrr-ca. his quond.am acquarnfaneo, that spend their 
wits in making ytlays, B. G. wl=heth a better exercise, and wisdom to 
prevent his extremities.’ These grnt'emca were Marlcnvc and Pcvlc- 

?. 21*0. GrrriXlc. — I do not remembtr a more beautiful piece of 
pra-e in English than the ccnsclatiou addressed by Lord Broo’':o 
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(Fulko Grovillo) (o n Indy of quality on certain conjugal infelicities. 
TIio diction is such that it might have been «Titton now, if wo could 
find any ono combining so thoughtful a head with so tender a heart 
and so exquisite a taste.’ — S. T. Coleridge {Tahle Talk). 

P. 292. I/aUui/l . — ‘ Without the voyagers Jlarlowo is incon- 
ceivable.’ — Sir W. Raleigh. 

P. 300. Ilall . — See note on Gisborne, p. 707. 

P. 304. JIarc . — ‘ Onr poetry in tho eighteenth century was prose ; 
our prose in tho seventeenth, jioetry.’ — A. W. and J. C. Hare. 

P. 311. llazlitt. — ‘ Tlic poet’s Muse is like a unstress, whom wo 
keep only while she is young and beautiful, durante henc placilo ; 
the JIuso of prose is like a wife, whom we take during life, /or belter 
for imrsc.' — Hazlilt. 

Hazlilt is largely quoted from in these notes {sec Style Index) ; 
and a specimen by his * English Rabelais ’ is given on page 10. 

In his essay ‘ On Intellectual Superiority ’ Hazlitt wrote : 

‘ OthcrsAvill pick out something not yours [in tho Editihtirglt lieviciv] 
and sa j' they are siiro no ono else could write it. By tho first sentence 
they can always tell your style. Now I hate ray stylo to bo known, 
ns I liato all idiostjneraatj. Tlicso obsequious flatterers could not 
pay rao a worse compliment.’ 

P. 317, G. Herbert. — It is curious to contrast Herbert’s prose and 
verse, the latter so full of quips and cranks. 

P. 319. Lady Ilervey. — She is better known ns Molly Lcpel — 
celebrated in verse by Gay and Pope : the former with 

So well I’m known at Court 
None a.sk where Cupid dwells ; 

But readily resort 
To Bcllendcn’s or Bcpcl’s ; 

and Pope, answering Mrs. Howe’s question What is Prudery ? 

’Tis an ugly envious shrew 

Tliat mils at dear Lcpel and you. 

P. 320. Hohhes. — ‘ Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
say that he is a good English writer.’ — Hallnm. 

‘ Tiio first of all our proso writers whoso stylo may be said to bo 
uniform and correct, and adapted carefully to tho subjects on which 
ho wrote.’, — Stopford Brooko {Primer of English Literature). 

P. 323. Holinslied. — Compare Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth, 
Act 1 . So. iii. 

P. 324. Holland . — ‘ I frame my pen, not to any affected phrase, 
but to a mean and popidar style. Wherein, it I have called again into 
use some old words, let it be attributed to the love of my country 
language ; if the sentence be not so concise, couched and kmt 
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together as the original, loth 1 -vras to he ohscnre and dark ; have 
I not Englished every rrord aptly 2 each nation hath several manners, 
yea, and terms appropriate by themselves.’ — Ehilemon Holland. 

P. 325. Holmes. — 

Master alike in speech and song 
Of fame’s great antiseptic — Style, 

Ton -trith the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 

J. R. Lowell {To Holmes on h\s Seteniy-jifik Birthday). 

P. 328. HooIut . — ‘ Its [Polily} style is grave, clear, and often 
mnsicah He adorned it with the figures of poetry, hnt he nsed 
them with temperance, and the grand and rolling rhetoric with 
which he often conclndes an argument is kept for its right place. 
On the whole, it is the first monument of splendid literary prose that 
we possess.’ — Stopford Brooke (Primer). 

P. 333. Hume. — Gibbon speaks of himself as ‘ contemplating 
with admiring despair ’ the ‘ careless inimitable graces ’ of Hume’s 
style. 

P. 336. Hunt. — Macanlay wrote to Leigh Hunt ; ‘ Xapier [Maovey 
Xapier, editor of the Edinburgh Reneid} would thoroughly appreciate 
the merits of a writer like Bolinghroke or P.obertson ; but would. 
I think, be unpleasantly affectM by the peculiarities of such a 
writer as Burton, Sterne, or Charles Lamb. He thinks your style 
too collognial ; and, no doubt, it has a very colloquial character. 
I wish it to retain that character, which to rue is exceedingly pleasant. 
But I think that the danger against which yon have to guard is 
excess in that direction. Xapier is the very man to be startled 
by the smallest excess in that direction. Therefore I am not sur- 
prised that, when yon proposed to .send him a chatty article, he took 
fright and recommended dignify and severity of style.’ 

P. 330. Hvichinson. — ^This biography of the ‘ regicide ' was not 
published until 1806, or nearly a century and a half after his death. 

P. 312. Hyde. — ‘ Clarendon's style, like every style that attracts 
or interests, is the man ... never out of keeping with itself, always 
deliberate without being dull, and d^nified without being (except 
on fit occasions) solemn, and. more frequently than it is the custom 
to assume, breaking into a ripple of pleasantry which prevents it 
from growing tedious.' — A. W. Ward (Cambridge Hietory). 

P. 351. King James. — ^Apropos of Stuart authors. South said that 
Eilxm Basilihe, attributed to Charls L was ‘ composed with such 
an unfailing maj^ty of diction, that it seems to have been written 
with a sceptre rather than a pen.' 

P. 3->f. Jefferson. — ^ThU extract is from the Declaration as com- 
posed by JetfeTsoa and submitted to Congress. .June 28, 1776. Of 
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tho nlicratioiH tlion made, the only one of real importance wa<! 
that which clmngctl the last paragraph to read, after tho aords 
‘ in General Congreia atscmbled ‘ appealing to tho supremo judge 
of the world for tho rectitude of our intentions, do in tho name, 
and Iiy tho authority of tlio good people of these colonies, solemnly 
ptdilish and declare, that thcM> united colonies arc, and of right 
ought to he. free and independent statos ; that they arc absolved from 
all allegianee to tho British crown, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to bo, 
totally dissolve<l ; and that ns free and independent states, they 
have full power,’ &e. 

P. ll.”, .TnJmsnn.—' A poet will he at a loss, and flounder about 
for the common or (as wo understand it) nnlnral order of words in 
prose-composition. Dr. .Tohnson endeavoured to give an air of 
dignity and novelty to his diction hy alTecting the order of words 
used in poetry. Milfon’,s prose has not only this drawback, hut it has 
also tho disadvantage of being formed on a classic moelcl. It is like 
a fine translation from the T.atm ; and indeed, he wTotc originall 3 ' in 
I*atin.’ — Havlitt. 

‘ The fault of Dr. .Johnson's .stjde is,’ Ilavlitt wrote also, ‘ that it 
rednecs all tliing.s to the same artificial and unmeaning level. [See 
Bagehot on Gihhon, p. 37.] It destroj-s all shadc.s of dilTcrcnce, 
the association between words and thing.«. It is a perpetual paradox 
and innovation. Ho condc.sconds to the familiar till we arc ashamed 
of our interest in it ; ho e.xpands the little till it looks big. “ If 
ho were to write a fable of little fishc.s,” ns Gold.smith said of him, 

he would make them speak like great whales." ’ 

• Sermon or novel, liasselas was written at a time when Johnson 
had first nttaincri his full command of literary expression. In the 
cssaj-s of tho Uamhhr, begun some nine years earlier, his inversions, 
nlistractions, monotonous sentences, and long words seem almost 
to exhibit, if the tliouglit be not heresy, an impcrfectlj' cducatcrl 
person struggling to acquire a pohic diction. ... On tho other liand, 
the later highly finished and effective stj’lc of the Lives of the Poch 
has an epigrammatic quality, a studied balance of phrase and a dog- 
matical ring, like tlic stroke of a hammer, tliat would infalliblj’ inter- 
rupt the flow of imaginative narrative. In Passdas tho merit of both 
manners are comlnncd to produce that case of narration and those 
incmorahlo and weighty turns of phrase which givo it its principal 
distinctian.’ — .Sir W. Raleigh {The English NovcK 

Johnson himself wrote in the Idler : ‘ Few faults of stjdo, whether 
real or imaginary, excite tiio malignity of a more numerous class of 
readers!, tlian tho use of hard words. If an author bo supposed to 
involve his tliouglits in volunbary ohscuritj', and to obstnict, bj' 
unneccssarj' difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth; if he writes 
not to make others learned, but to boast the learning which he pos- 
sesses himself, and wusiics to be admired rather tlian understood, lie 
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P. 3G4. Joiison. — ‘ Pure and neat language I love, yet plain and 
customary. A barbarous phrase bath often made me out of love 
uith a good sense, and doubtful uTiting hath uTacked me boy’ond 
my patience.’ — Ben Jonson {Discoveries), 

.Tonson also said that euro should, ho taken, on the one hand, 
‘ that our stj’lo in writing be neither dry nor empty ’, and on the 
other, ‘not \nnding or wanton uith far-fetched descriptions'. 
Either, he said, is a vice. 

‘ No other contemporary pioso equals the Discoveries in ripe 
wisdom or sinewy vigour.’ — C. H. Herfoid. 

P. 3G9. Juliana of Norwich. — This, lady, uLoso book was first 
piinted in 1070, owes her inclusion to the fact that she is, perhaps, 
the most admirable of the English ilystics of the fourteenth century. 
George Tyrrell described the passage nlwaj's italicized ns ‘the key to 
the true interpretation and eritieism not only of Slothor Juliana's 
Revelations, but also of the Christian revelation and of every 
religion so far ns it reaches after the fullness of Clirist 

P. 369. ‘ Jnnins.’ — Sec Burke’s letter on pp. 86 and 91, and the 
correspondence between Francis and Burke, p. 69.>. 

P. 372. Reals. — ' I avish to try once more ’ : an allusion to Keats’s 
intention, then cherished, of writing a poem on the fall of Hyperion. 

P. 373. Kinglake. — ‘ passage’, says Jfr. D. G, Hogarth in the 

Oxford edition, ‘ hardly matched in the English tongue.’ 

P. 378. Knox, — Tlio Tritinpel Blast against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women, intended for Slnry and offending Elizabeth, is more 
frequently referred to than read in these stirring days of suffrage 
agitation. 

P. 380. Lamb. — ‘ Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old English 
style I can rend with pleasure ; and ho is so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his authors that the idea of imitation is almost done 
away with. . . . The old English authors, Burton, Fuller, Coryate, 
Sir Thomas Browne, are n kind of mediators between us and the more 
ecceiitrie and whimsienl modem.’ — Hnzlitt. 

It may ho noted that Hnzlitt liked best of Lamb’s papers 
■ Mrs. Battle ’. 

‘ The sjdlnblcs lurk up and down the writings of Lamb which 
decipher his eccentric nature. His character lies there dispersed 
in anagram ; and to an.v attentive reader the rcgnthcring and restora- 
tion of the total word from its scattered parts is inevitable without 
an effort.’ — De Quincey. ■ ' 

Elia at Oxford: — ‘Unsettle my faith.’ In 1820 Lamb subjoins 
the following footnote : 

‘ There is something to me repugnant, at any time, in WTitten hand. 
The text never seems determinate. Print settles it. I had thought 

A nS 
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P. 307. Leighton. — ‘In the ^^holc course of my studies’, said 
Coleridge, ‘ Idonot rcuieml)erto have read so beautiful an allegory 
ns this, so various and detailed, and yet so just and so natural.’ 

P. 309. L'EsIrange. — Sir. Frederic Harrison uiffcs in the Eng- 
lish Ilcvkir. ' I enjoy the rowdy knight’s King Charles II slang. 
L’Estrange’s vernacular is that which an old carter might use in 
a roadside tavern. . . . Did Carlyle get his love of capitals from 
.Sir Ilogcr ? ’ 

P. ‘101. Lode. — He gravely explains in a letter that he ‘ writ ’ 
the Treatise ‘ in a plain and popular style, winch, having in it nothing 
of the air of learning, nor so much of the language of the schools, w'as 
little suitecl to the use or relish of those who, ns teachers or learners, 
applied thcmselvco to the mysteries of scholastic knowledge ’. 

P. 40S. Lowell. — ‘ Lowell, in ray oiiinion,’ Mr. E. V. Lucas says in 
his introduction to Firaide Travels in the Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry, ‘never wrote better than in some of these pages, and 
one might even go farther and saj’ that some of fheso jmges could 
not have been improved by any man.’ 

W. M. T. and .•!. H. C. are Tliackerny and Clough, who crossed to 
America with Lowell m IS.'iS. 

P. -111. Lyhj. — ‘The stnicturc of the sentences is based on 
antithesis and alliteration, or cross-allitcration, almost every 
sentence being balanced in two or more parisonic parts, chiming in 
sound, changing in sense.’ — Sir W. Raleigh. 

‘This elaborated style, this “ ciirtiznnliko painted nffcctation” of 
Euphuism, did not originate with Lyly him'clf ; he only “ hatched 
the egges that his elder friendes laide — J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge 
Jlislor;/). See the extract from Pettic, p. 40S, and the note thereon. 

Sir Walter Scott parodies Euphuism in The Monastery, but, ns 
Sir W. Raleigh observes, ‘ misses the most conspicuous features of the 
style.’ 

P. 412. Lytlon. — ‘ He who writes prose builds his temple to Fame 
in rubble; he who writes verses builds it m granite.’ — Lj-ttoii 
(Caxtonia). 

P. 415. Macaulay . — Our author wrote a long letter to Napier, who 
had criticized the style of articles contributed to the Edinburgh 
llcvitw. ‘ The charge,’ he says, ‘ to which I am moat sensible, is that 
of interlarding my sentences with French terms.’ The charge of 
using flippant phrases he vindicates by Addison, ' the model of pure 
and graceful wTiting,’ w ho uses ‘ queer old put ’, ‘ prig ’, &c., and 
continues : ‘ The first rule of all writing — that rule to w hich every 
other is subordinate — is that the words used by the writer shall bo 
such ns most fully and precisely conve 5 ’ his meaning to the great 
body of his readers. All considerations about the dignity and purity 
of style ought to bend to this consideration. To write what is not 
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understood in its whole force for fear of using some word which 
was unknown to Swift or Ihyden, woolrl be, I think, say as absurd 
as to build an observatory like that at Oxford, from which it is 
impossible ia observe, onlj- for the purpose of exactly preserving the 
proportions of the Temple of the 'Winds at Athens, That a word 
which is appropnate to a particular idea, and which expresses that 
idea with a compIetenESs which is not equalled by any other single 
word, and Ecarcely by any circnmlocntion, should be 'banished from 
writing, seems to be a mere throwing away of ptower.’ 

•5’»e ilacanlay's letter to Leigh Hunt, p. 710. 

■ llacaulay can afford to sinfle at all reviewers who affect to possess 
more than he, own gigantic stores of information. ... Tdacanlay’s 
style, like other original things, has already prodneed a school of 
imitators. Its influence may distinc-tly be traced, both in the 
periodical and daily literature of the day. Its great characteristic 
is the shortness of the sentenees, which often equals that of Tacitus 
himself, and the rapidity with which new and distinct ideas or fact-s 
succeed each other in his richly-stored pages. He is the Pope of 
English prose : be often gives two gentiments or facts in a single 
lin£ Xo preceding writer in prose, in any modem language with 
which we are acquainted, has carried this art of abbreviation, or 
rather c-ramming of ideas, to snch a length : and to its felicitOTs 
use much of the celebrity which he has acquired is to be ascribed.* — 
Sir A. Alison. 

■ It is delightful to find that the most successful prose-writer of the 
day was also the m<Kt painstaking,’ — W. E. Gladstone. 

Bagehot remarks, referring to the extract on p. i21, that ‘yon 
will not find the cause of panics so accurately explained in the driest 
of political economists — in the Scotch 31'Cnlloch ’. 

P- 427. 3IacIeod (W. Sharp), — ^In a foreword to The Silence of 
A nor, 31r, Sharp insisted upon the name ‘ pr&,e-rhythms ’ in prefer- 
ence to that of ■ prose-poems * Prose is prose, and poetry is 
poetry. The two arts are distinct, though they may lie so close in 
method and achievement as to seem to differ only in degree. But 
it b possible to widen the marches of the one, as it is possible for the 
ra=h tocTCEStbefrontiers of fbeother,’ He add?, ‘ It isthissuhstitu- 
tioa of a calculated monotony and of a careful iteration — a recur- 
xencs either of order and ca'dence;, or of a like cadence with as 
inverted order — ^which differentiates the brief and complete prose- 
rhythm from the dubious - prose-poem ”, ?o apt to be merely ornate 
prose crested with metaphor or plumed with hyperbole.’ 

P. 428. Alacfhereon , — James 3Xoatgomery described Oesian as . 
a c-olleetxon of halting, dancing, lombering, grating, nondescript 
paragraphs. 

P. 429. Alaloru . — ^It is difficult to praise the ilorle S’ Arthur too 
highly, and it is interesting to note that the Arthurian legends bare 
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found tlieir best and most abiding place in prose and not in 
poetry. 

■ Ho is a master in the telling use of the Saxon speech, although he 
translates from the French.’ — Sir W. Raleigh. 

P. 431. B. MandeviJlc. — Ha described Addison ns ‘ n parson in 
a tie-wig ’. 

P. 432. Sir J. Mandeville . — ‘ Mandeville. or the person who took 
his name, is certainly, as his date, his subject, and his great popu- 
larity show, the father of all such as use modern English prose for 
purposes of profane delight.’ — G. Snintsbury {English Prose]. 

■ Ho is called our “ first writer in formed English ”. . . . Mandeville 
wrote his Travdo firsb-in Latin, then in French, and finally put them 
into our tongue about 1356 “ that every man of the nation might 
understand them”.’ — Stopford Brooke {Primer). 

‘ Probably this name was fictitious, and its bearer is to be identified 
V ith Jean de Bourgogne or Biirgoyne, Chamberlain to John, Baron 
de Mowbray, who took part in rising against Despensers, and on 
Mowbray’s execution ( 1322) fled from England.’ — Diclionarg of 
National Biography. 

P. 434. Mariincau. — In the author’s opinion Eastern Life was her 
best work. 

P. 438. JUanrice. — Sir James Stephen’s ‘ The Claphani Sect 
rcpiinted, with additions, fiom tbo Edinhxtrgh Beview, in Essays in 
Ecdesiaslical Biography. 

P. 439. Meredith. — Richard Feverel u as published in 1859, in w hich 
year Adam Bede appeared — a statement of fact which speaks 
volumes for Meredith. ‘ His style ’, wrote James Thomson (B.V.), 

■ is very various and flexible, flowing freely in whatever measures 
the subject and the mode may dictate. At its best it is so beautiful 
in simple Saxon, so majestic in rhythm, so noble with noble imagery, 
so pregnant with meaning, so vital and intense, that it must be 
ranked among the supremo achievements of our literature.’ The 
‘ acute and honourable minority ’ of Meredith’s admirers has long 
since become a triumphant majority' among those whoso opinion 
is worth having. 

See the note on Carlyle’s style, p. 697. 

His lecture ‘ On the Idea of Comedy' and of the uses of the Comic 
Spirit ’ was delivered at the London Institution in Febrnary 1877, 
and published in the Nexa Qxxarterly Magazine two months later. 

P. 443. Middleton. — ' I think it would be hardly possible to find 
a better example than Middleton’s of the severely plain style, 
not quite so homely as Swift’s, but not excessively academic.’— 
G. Saintsbuiy {English Prose). 

The younger Pitt greatly admired Middleton’s style, nhoso 
Life of Cicero, together with Bolingbroke’s writings, was his favourite 
model. 
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P- 445. — In his autobiography Mill states that ‘ none of my 

■crritings have been so carefully composed or so sedulously corrected 
as this’. The essayis dedicated in touching -words to the author’s 
■trifc, -rvho -wrote it with him : 

‘ 'Were I but capable of interpreting to the world one half the great 
thoughts and noble feelings -which arc buried in her grave, I should 
be the medium of a greater benefit to it, than is ever lihely to arise 
from anything that I can -write, unprompted and unassisted by 
her all but unrivalled vrisdom.’ 

Mill himself tells ns that the study of -writers such as Goldsmith 
and Fielding rendered his style at times lively and almost light ! , 

P, 44C. ZlitttT. — ^From a lecture delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution in 1852. 

P. 448. JTtllon. — ' Onr language, says Addison, sunk under him. 
Bat the truth is, that, both in prose and verse, he had formed 
his stj-le by a perverse and pedantic principle. He wa-s desirous 
to use- English -words with a foreign idiom- This in all his prose is 
dL=covered and condemned; for there judgement operates freely, 
neither softened by the beauty, nor a-wed by the dignity of his 
thoughts; but such is the power of his poctrv-, that his call i.« 
o}>eyed without resistance, the reader feels him=clf in captivity to 
a higher and a nobler mind, and criticism sink.s in admiration." — 
Johnson (Li/e c/ dfilton). 

‘ Milton’s Latin style is, I think, lietter and t-asier than his English. 
His style, in pro.=e, i* quite as chamcteristic of him as a philosophical 
rcpnblican, as Cowley’s is of f.tm as a fir=t-rato gentleman.’ — 
8. T, Coleridge {TaU' Tall:). 

‘ Milton’s prose -works have the fire and violence, the cloqncnce 
and diffu^ene-ss, of the earlier literature, but in spite of the praise 
their style has rc-ceive-d, it can in re.ality be scarcely called a style. 
It has all the faults a pro^e style can have c.vcept obscurity and 
vulgarity.' — ^Stopford Brooke [I'rimcr.) 

P. 400. IJfnri) More. — .John 'We=lcy and Coleridge were amonc 
tbe admirers of More, the Cambridge Platoniri, -who twice rcfusorl 
a bishopric. 

P. 401. Sir T. Mvrt. — ‘ Xhe first example of good Englidi lan- 
ptiego: pure and pcrepicuous, well chosen, srithoat vulgarisms and 
{jedantry.’ — Hallam (on the f/i'/orie af Itichard III). 

‘Tee simplicity cf his genius tko-aed itself in the style, and his 
-wit in the pieturc«/'juc method and the dramatic dialogue that 
graft'd the" book [f/re.'ofi'f]. Tbe .'lately histcjrie.a! step -was laid 
a-' de by 3Iore- in the tracts of T!crvr,a= English with whi'-b he replied 
to Tyndale. but both his stales arc rcmarkiible fetr their purity. Of 
all the “ strong words " be u»es, three out of four art- Teutonic.’ — 
btopford Brool.e iPrir-.rrj. 

Lamb dcKrilfes tbe ertraet from the Confufalto^. as being 
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‘ penned with a wit and malice hyper-satanic. It is infinitely divert- 
ing in the midst o£ its diabolism, if it be not rather, what Coleridge 
calls. 

Too wicked for a smile, too foolish for a tear.’ 

P. 464. Morris. — This is in Moms’s earlier and less laboured style. 
Compare with the following sentence from The Sundering Flood : 

‘ But up this river ran the flood of tide a long way, so that the 
biggest of dromonds and round-ships might fare along it, and 
oft they lay amid pleasant up-country places, with their yards 
all but touching the windows of the husbandman’s stead, and their 
bowsprits thrusting forth amongst the middens, and the routing 
swine, and querulous hens ; and the uneasy lads and lasses sitting at 
high-mass of the Sunday in the grey village church would see the 
tall masts dimly amidst the painted saints of the aisle windows, 
and their minds would wander from the mass-hackled priest and the 
words and the gestures of him, and see visions of far countries and 
outlandish folk, and some would be heart-smitten with that desire 
of wandering and looking on new things which so oft the sea-beat 
board and the wind-strained pine bear with them to the dwellings 
of the stay-at-homes ; and to some it seemed as if, when they went 
from out the church, they should fall in with St. Thomas of India 
stepping over the gangway and come to visit their uplandish Christ- 
mas and the Yule-feast of the field-abiders of mid-wmter frost.’ 

P. 470. Nash. — This passage abounds in hits at Kyd : ‘ Hamlet ’ 
is a reference to the play ascribed to him and used by Shakespeare ; 
French Doudie relates to an imitation by Kyd in ‘ The Spanish 
Tragedy ’ ; Sadoleb = Cardmal Jacopo Sadoleto, Plantin = the 
Antwerp printer. Turner = Dean of Wells. 

Nash ‘ proudly boasts ’ that his ‘ vein calls no man father in 
England but myself — neither Euphnes, nor Tarlton, nor Greene’. 
‘Euphues ’, he tells us, ‘ I read when I was a little ape at Cambridge, 
and I then thought it was Ipse iUe ; it may be excellent good still, 
for aught I know, for I looked not on it this ten year. But to 
imitate it I abhor, otherwise than it imitates Plutarch, Ovid, and 
the choicest Latin authors.’ 

‘ As Sir Philip Sidney was the precursor of Richardson, so Nash is 
the direct foremnner of Defoe.’— ^ir W. Raleigh. 

P. 473. Newman. — ‘ Dr. Newman’s style js pellucid, it is animated, 
it is varied ; at times icy cold, it oftener glows with a fervid heat ; 
it employs as its obedient and well-trained servant a vast vocabulary, 
and it does so always with the ease of the educated gentleman, who 
by a sure instinct ever avoids alike the ugly pedantry of the book- 
worm, the forbidding accents of tho laivyer, and the stiff conceit of 
the man of scientific theory.’ — A. Birrell {lies Judicatae). 

Newman himself wrote, ‘ It is simpl 3 ' the fact that I have been 
obliged to take great pains with everything I have svritten, and 
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T often Trrite: chapfer? over and over again, besides inntrmerabie 
torrectioas and inteiiinsar additions. 1 am not stating tins as 
a taerit, onlv that some persons •vnite tbeir best first, and I never 
do. ... HoTrever, I nmy tmly say that I have never been in the 
fractice, since I vas a boy. of attOTpfing to write veil, or to form 
an elegant style. I think I have never written for writing' s sake, 
bnt my one and single desire and aim has been to do what is so 
difijenlt. vtr. to eaplain clearly and csactly my meaning; this 
has been the whole principle of ah my corrections and rB.writing&’ 

Pater, in his essay on styie, remarks that ‘ a perfeMf fiction like 
E>-rri’/nd, the perfect handling of a theory like Newman's Ufa 
of a TJr.ivfrAl^, has for them fscholarsj fomething of the nses of 
a religions '■ retreat " 

P. 4S0. Sir T. liorih . — This ‘ translation ' was not made from the 
Greek, bnt is a free version of the French of Amyot. 

' His style had a dramatic qoality which snggests to the reader 
a constant mavemeat, and the valne of which, no doabf, was 
candidlv rer;ognized bv fihakespeare.' — Charies 'Whiblc-r (Carrl/ridat. 
HhJori). 

P. 4St. Paint , — Hszlitt in his e^y on the ‘ Character of Cohbett ’ 
makes an interesting cornjjarison with Painec who, be remarks. 
■ is a mnsh more sententious writer than Cohbett. Yon cannot 
open a page in any of his best and eariiefr works without meeting with 
some maxim, some antithetical and memorable saying, which is 
a sort of starting- plac-e for the argument, and the goal to which it 
retoms.’ 

P. 4S6. Pallotk . — His solitary worl: ‘ was praised by Southey and 
Leigh Hunt, and admired by Coleridge, Scott, and Lamb ’. 

P. 4Si. Paler . — ^ To give the phrase, the semtence, the stmctnral 
member, the entire composition, song, or essay, a riniilar unity with 
its Euhject and with itsdf : — styls is in thcright way when it tends 
toward that- . . . The blithe, crisp sentence, decisive as a ehUtTs 
expresrion of iU needs, may alternate with the long-contending, 
victcriously intricate scnteac-e : the sentence, bom with the integrity 
of a sin^e word, relieving the sort of eentenc-e in winc-h, if you look 
clcody, yon can see much contrivance much adjustment, to bring 
a highly qualified matter into compass at one view. Tor the literary 
arcbjtec'ture, if it is to be rich and ea-pressive. involves not only 
foresight of the end in the beginning, bnt also development or growth 
of desi^, in the process of execution, with many irregnlaritiea, 
surprises, and aftertfecraghte ; the contingent as well as the necessary 
being subsumed under the unity of the whole. - . . Though there are 
instances of great writers who have been no artists, an ticconscious 
taet sometimes directing work in winch we may detect, very 
Jileasurahly, many of the efiects of conscious art. yet one of the 
greatest yleasures of really gc-od pro=e literatcre is in the critical 
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tracing out of that conscious artistic structure, and the pervading 
sense of it as we read.’ — ^W'alter Pater (Apprecialio7is). 

P. 490. Peacoch — Cypress is Byron (compare CliiMe Harold, canto 
4, c.vxiv, cxxvi) ; Soy throp, Shelley; Flosky, Coleridge. Peacock 
puts into the mouth of Cypress a delightful parody of Byronic 
verse, beginning, ‘ There is a fever of the spirit ’. 

P. 493. Pccoch — The Tiepressor, issued in 1465 and directed against 
the teaching of the Lollards, is generally admitted to be one of the 
finest monuments of fifteenth-century prose. 

P. 496. Pepi/s. — The diarist declared that the sound of the 
recorder was of all sounds in the world most pleasing to him, and 
applied himself with vigour to ‘ getting the scale of music without 
hook ’. See Welch’s Lectures on the Recorder and other Flutes. 

P. 49S. Pettie. — ‘ With Pettj-, and not with Lyly as JI. Jusserand 
would peisuade us, we enter upon the prose literature of the 
drawing room.’ — F. 0. Mann (Introduction to The TT'oriw of Thomas 
Deloney). 

Like Lyly’s Euphucs (1579), A Petite Pallace (1576) was dedicated 
to ‘ The Gentlewomen of England ’. 

P. 500. Pitt, E. of Chatham. — This speech on a motion for an 
Address to the Tlirone delivered on November 18, 1777, is commonly 
•allowed to have been Cliatham’s greatest effort, and the report, it 
IS sard, was corrected by him. 

Dr. Henry Montagu Butler in the Romanes lecture for 1912 
says. ‘ Critics may. I think, venture to doubt the sobriety and the 
good taste of this celebrated outburst. For myself I have not the 
heart to criticize.’ 

The Duke of Grafton wrote : ‘ It would be useless to attempt to 
describe the brilliancy' of Lord Chatham’s powers as an orator on this 
memorable occasion, for no relation can give more than a faint idea 
of what he really displaj'ed. In this debate he exceeded all that 
I had ever admired in his speaking. Nothing could bo more eloquent 
and striking than the argument and language of his first speech. 
But m his reply' to Lord Suffolk’s inhuman position [Suffolk, whose 
ancestor was the Lord Admiral Howard of Effingham, had maintained 
that ‘ it is perfectly justifiable to use all the means that God and 
nature put into our hands ’] he started up with a degree of indigna- 
tion that added to the force of the sudden and unexampled burst of 
eloquence which must have affected any audience, and which 
appeared to me to surpass all that we have ever heard of the 
celebrated oratory' of Greece or Borne.’ 

Pitt is stated ‘ as a means of acquiring copiousness of diction and 
an exact choice of words ’ to have ‘ read and re-read the sermons 
■ of Dr. Barrow, till he knew many of them by' heart ’. He went twice 
through the fqlio Dictionary of Bailey. The famous reply' to Walpole 
on ‘ the atrocious crime of being a young man often given as a 
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''pc-cirntfa of Pitt's style, tra' writfca by Johnison in hi= o n-n lanros je 
after t'ne sab^fanee of Pitt's speech hael been reported to fcim. 

P. .303. IT. Pin . — This speech rras delivered in the Honse of 
Comnoas oa .^prii 2. 1702. The quotations arc from \7rgi!’s 
G'ferjto», Bool: I. 1. 2.30. and the Aattid. Bool: VI. il, G37— 41. 

lliddkton's Lift 'f Citxto, and the political and historical Tvritin 
of Bolinjbroke. vrere Pitt's favourite rruxi-t-ls ir. point of style; he 
ptodic-d Barrorv s se-rmons. by the advice of his father, to enlarge his 
vocabulary, and rvas intimately aeqaainted rrith the Bible. 

P. 3<>5. Pop’. — .Johason*.s interesting comparison tetrrecn Pope 
and Drydcn i= given on p. "GO. 

P. 314- Pryr.Jic. — Parchas. aeeording to Prynno, is the reverend 
historian referred to. 

P. 517. FvUtnJam . — His object vras ‘ to help the conrtiers and the 
gentlervorccn of the court to vrrite good poetry, that the art may 
become vnlgar for all Englishmen’s use ’. 

P. 519. PaddlJJt . — Scott des-cribed this passage ‘as a. I>eautifu} 
specimen of Jfra. RadcIifJe's peccliar talents 

■ In more than one vray the pros.e of Mrs. Radeliffe anticipated and 
guided the poetry of the Romantic revrvaL’ — Sir W. P,aleigh. 

P. 520. Ralt^h . — ‘ There is a natural emphasis in his style, like 
a man’s tread, and a breat'cing-spacc betcrec-n the sentences, which 
the best of modem writing does not furnish.’ — Tbortsau. 

‘ Ralegh is often magnificat and he is at all tine free from the 

fantastic and abnormal errors of the prose-writers fas'niona’Dlc in 
his lime, but he is very tar indeed from having discovered a current 
prose-style suitable for historical uses. He is essentially to be 
read in extracts, and admired in purple patches.’ — Edmund Gosse 
[Erglith Frost). 

P. 523. Rcadf . — ^To the Oxford Library of Pnj=e and Poetry A Good 
Fighl has recently been added. It is a first draft, so to speair, of Tht 
Cloidtr and tit Htorih. whmh was classed by Swinburne as ‘ among 
the very greatest masterpieces of narrative Reade hiin.«el£ wrote 
to his American publishers, ‘ A Good Fighi is a masterpiece : TVs 
Tale of Tim Cilios is not a masterpiece.’ He did not approve the 
resp(?ctive prices paid to him and to Diclrcns. 

P. 52G. FAd.ardior . — Diderot ranted Richardson with Moses. 
Homer, and Euripides in his gallery of favourites. Alfred de Musset 
considered Clarissa ‘le premier roman da moade’. 

‘ One might fancy Dr. .Johnson saying: “Richardson for women. 
Fielding for men, Smollett for mSacs.’’ ’ — A- Larnr. 

The novelist throve in ‘ a kind of fiower-gatden of ladies Lady 
Bradshaigh under an assumed name corresponded with him, and. so 
that she cnight identify him in the Park, Richardson seat her the 
desiription of his person which is given oa p. 5-30. 
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P. 533. Bohinson. Tho translator took his JI.A. at O.'cford in 
1544, and .seven years Inter his version of IMoro’a Viojna was pubhslied. 
Burnet, referring to Robinson’s work in the preface to his own 
tmn.slation, says of it : ‘I was onco apt to think it niiglit liavo been 
done by Sir Tliomas More himself : for it is in tlie Knglish of his 
age, and not unlike his style.’ 

P. 530. Buskin. — See the note on p 712. about his oa-n style. 
Compare Thackeray's reference to the Tuncrairc on p. G29. 

P. 540. Bussell. — Lady Russell’s letters transcribed from the 
manuscript in Woburn Abbey were first published in 1773. Her 
husband William, ‘ tho patriot,’ was cvecuted for alleged eom- 
pticitj' in the Rye House plot. Macaulay, speaking of the letter 
here quoted, said it ‘ is scnreclj- to be rend without tears ’. 

P. ,541. Saint-.John . — Considered tho gre.atest orator of his age. 

‘ Tho st 3 -le of Boliiigbrokc is unrivalled. No libraiy is perfect 
without his works, and thej’ should be studied bj- the public speaker, 
or tho author, night and daj-. We boldlj* aver that there does not 
e.vist a writer in the language the reading of whose works, so far ns 
diction is coiicemed, would lie more beneficial to young men. Boling- 
broke’s choice of words is singularlj- fine. Xotliing can be clearer, 
Stronger, or more copious tiinn his langitage. Terse, nervoui,, 
epigrammatic : diffused in general, but condensed Mhcnneccs.snr 3 ’; at 
times rne^-, at times vehement, at times compact ns iron ; rhetorical. 
3 ’Ct casj-;* elegant, yet convincing; bold, rapid, and doelnmatory, his 
writings carr%’ one aw.av, like a .spoken linmngue, without betraying 
the carclc.ssncs.s of an cxtcniporaneoiis style.’ — L, A. Poe. 

■ In my judgement Bolingbroke’s style is not in any rc.speet equal 
to that of Conley or Dryden.’ — S. T. Coleridge [Tchle Talk). 

See Ixird Chesterfield’s ‘eliaractcr’ of Bohngbrokc, p. ."93; and 
the note thereon. 

P. Si I. Stuilc . — Halifax concludes that even Go<l .\lmighty 
Himself is divided between Ilis two great attributes. His mercy and 
His justice. 

P. .540. Seoll . — ‘ I should almost guess the Author of TPotv-rf'-y 
to be a writer of ambling verses from the desultory vaeilintion aiifl 
want of firnines,s in the march of liis stvle.’ — Harlitt. 

f-ator in the isimc e...s.->y, 'On the I’rasc-Mylc of Po-'t-s,’ Htriitf 
rejieats this opinion, adding flial Bcott’s style ‘as mere styh* is 
villninons*. 

‘ His very style. loiase and rambling ns it i.*, i» a part of the m.an. 
and e( tbe artistic effect he pro'iiicei. Tlie full vigour and casn avitl. 
which bis imagiinlirm pl.ays on life is often siiggr-sttul by fiii 
pkoinsms nml taiitologie-. ; tb'' seaiadi for lh>' single final (jnlh''l 
IS no jvar! of his inethcyl. for Im delights in tho lollmg. and is sorry 
aahen alt is to'iL Tiie .aseoticLsm of style la'ln-ig. to a ditfere.ut race 
of artists, the <,[ arhom are rodly anaemic.' — Sir W. Raleigl^ 
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had fully explained the first.’ And the Doctor admitted that 
Shakespeare ‘ is more agreeable to the ears of the present age than 
any author ecjually remote, and among his other excellences deserves 
to bo studied as one of the original masters of our language 

With reference to Shakespeare’s vocabular 3 ', Mr. Stopford Brooke 
notes that ‘ Shakespeare uses 15,000 words, and he wrote pure 
English. Out of every five verbs, adverbs, and nouns (e. g. in the 
last act of Othello) four are Teutonic ; and he is more Teutonic in 
comedy than in tragedy ’. 

‘ A well-educated person in England,’ F. Max Muller says in his 
lectures on The Science of Language, ‘ who has been at a public school 
and at the university, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, The 
Times, and all the books of Mudie’s Library, seldom uses more than 
about 3,000 or 4,000 words in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers 
and close reasoners, who avoid vague and general expressions, and 
wait till they find the word that exactly fits their meaning, employ 
a larger stock ; and eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 
10,000. The Hebrew Testament says all that it has to say with 
5,642 words ; Milton’s works are built up with 8,000 ; and Shake- 
speare, who probably displayed a greater variety of expression than 
any writer in any language, produced all his plays with about 
15.000 words.’ 

The Oxford, English Dictionary, yrlxieh at the time of writing lacks 
some of the wori ii\ S and from Thyzle to the end of Z, contains 
309,371 words, which, by the by, are illustrated by 1,319,585 
quotations. 

B. 662. Sheridan. — See Haditt’s remarks on Congreve’s style, 
p. 700. 

P. 567. Sir P. Sidney. — Dr. A. W. Ward says in English Prose : 

‘ The style of such a writer can hardly lack individuality ; and in 
Sidney’s prose this master-quality has no difficulty in asserting itself 
in the face of more or less adventitious influences. Thus the Euphu- 
ism of the Arcadia, though hero and there marked enough, cannot 
be described as a quality of tho stylo of the book at large ; as such, its 
place is taken by something new and individual, although perhaps 
something not very easy to define.’ He describes the Arcadia as 
‘ the most notable prose-w ork, taken as a whole, of an era without 
parallel in our literature ’. 

Sidney himself, whom Cowper describes as a ‘ warbler of poetic 
prose ’, noted ‘ I have found in divers small-learned courtiers n more 
sound style than in some professors of learning ’. 

In the first paragraph on p. 568 Sidney is replying to Gosson, 
possibly parodying his style. Professor G. Gregory Smith explains 
Kiv.olian paper-books as on the model of the Thesaurus Ciceronianius 
of Marius Nizolius; and that Bubonax is a blunder — it was one 
Bupalus who killed himself because he was satirized by the poet 
Hipponax. 
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P. 573, S. Smith. — Of this passage, Mr. G. Pr. E. Knssell has said 
that for pore fuB, one could not quote a better sample of Sydney 
Smith’s tvritmgs. In the same Retinc occurs the tvit’s description 
of llr. Waterton’s departure: 

■ Just before his third journey, llr. Waterton takes leave of 
hir Joseph Bants, and speaks of him with affectionate regret. 
■■ I saw ’■ (says Hr. IV.), ‘‘ with sorrow, that death was going to rob 
ns of him. We talked of stuffing quadrupeds ; I agreed that the 
lips and nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed with wax.” This is the 
way great naturalists take an eternal farewell of each other ! ’ 

P. 5S1. Semih , — ‘ South's sentences are gems, hard and shining : 
Voltaire’s look like them, but are only Prench paste.’— J. C. Hare 
[Guesses at Truth). See note on Gisborne, p. 707, and on Tillotson, 
p. 732. 

P. .584. Soulheit . — Southey stated the.* not a thought of what is 
called style ever entorc-d his head, his sole endeavour being ‘ to 
write plain English, and to put my thoughts in language which every 
one can understand 

BtTon, though for the sake of rhyme calling Sonthcj’’s poetp- 
mouthy, dosciibed his pro^- as perfect. Lj-tton sitys of The Life 
of Viuley and The Booh of the Church that they arc * a? mere com- 
positions, characterized by an equal simplicity and nclmess of style, — 
an equal dignity and an c-qual ease. Ko writer blends more happily 
the academical graces of the style of the last century with the 
popular vigour of that which distinguishes the present ’. 

The mythologist referred to on p. 537 is Hesiod : ‘ 'Verily thc 5 ' are 
become as gods, by the counsels of high Zeus they dwell still on earth 
in nobleness, guardi.ans of mortal men.’ 

P. .589. Spencer . — ^This is the beginning of a characteristic article 
published in the Westmineter Kerxac for April IS-Tl- 

P. 592. Sprat. — ‘ The Royal Society hove exacted from all their 
members a close, naked, natural way of speaking ; positive expres; 
siorA clear sense, a native easiness, bringing all thing.s as near the 
mathematical plainness as they can ; and preferring the language 
of artisans, countrymen, and merchants before that of wits and 
Echolars.’ aSec Wilkins, p. CCS, and note. 

P. 503. Stanhope. — ‘ In two resprets the diction of Clioaterfield is 
especially noticeable — in its exquisite finish, and in it' ‘■crupulou.s 
piurity. It is the perfection of the cpbtolary stjle. flexibly adapting 
Itself with the utmost case and propriety to what, in varyin" tone*, 
i-S txpires-'ed or sugaested — now neat, piointod. epigrammatic, now 
gracefully diffu-e, now rising to dignity ; but always natural and 
alway.s easy. ... An ungrammatical .sentence, a loo-e or ambiguous 
expiression, a word unautborized by polite usage, or, if cciriOAl. coincAl 
improperly — a vnlgarbrn or solecism indeed in any form, he re-gardtxl 
as littie lea? than a crime in a writer. If it should be proposed to . 
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fclcrt lliv t^\o ntitlioiN nlio in point of more jninty of diction stand 
out nio‘'t con<!picuoiis in our pro<o litomturo, it \\ould, vo tliink, be 
pretty safe to name Mneouiay for the one and Cluvslerficld for the 
otlicr. ^Ye do nut say tliot lie is entirely free from blemishes — 

qnns ant ineurin fndit, 

Ant Innnann paruni cn\it iintum — 

but no ilo say that bo has fewer of tboni, with the exception of 
Mnoanlav, tlmn |>erlmp'. any other Knglmli classic,’ — J. Churtou 
Collins and tS’fia/ir*). 

Miieli of the sheteh of liolingbroke was written in Bohiipbrokc's 
lifetime, and included in one of C'tiestoiiield’s LetltTS to hit Son, 

‘ i would upon my w ord iiitu It nit her that you had had IJolingbrohc’s 
stylo and cloqneiuc in sfieakmp and writing than nil the learning of 
the .Aendemy of Seieiico, the Uoyal Society, and the two Universities 
united,’ The Ijitin i-, from Luentais. 

‘Style is what gi\e.s value and nirrciiey to thought ' — Amtd'a 
Jonrnnl. 

Bolingbrohe’s stvio may be judged by the pas-sigcs on pp. 511—1. 

Expression is the dress of tliouglit, and still 
Apjicars more deeent, ns more suitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompons words e.xpresscd, 

Is like a clown in regal jiurjilc dressed.— Pope. 

‘Stjle. after .all, rather tlmn thonglil, is the immortal thing in 
litemture. In litemtmc. the elmnn of style is indefinable, yet all- 
.siibduitig, just ns fine manners arc in social life. In reality, it is not 
of so inncii consequence wlmt you s.ay. as bow you say it.’ — 
-Uc.xandcf Kinitli. 

P. 002. filmic. — * To talk of “ tlic style ” of , Sterne is almost 
to play one of those liicks with Iniiguogo of wliicli bo liimBclC was 
to fond. For there is liartlly any dclinitioii of the word which can 
make it possiblo to describe liim as having any stylo at all. It is not 
only that bo manifestly rceognir.ed no c.xtcrnni canons whereto to 
coiffonii the cx'prct.sion of ids tliought.s, but ho had apparently no 
inclination to invent and observe, except indeed in tlicmost negative 
of senses, any stylo of liis own. The “ style of Sterno”, in short, 
i.s ns though' one should say “ the form of Proteus ”. He was 
determined to be uniformly eccentric, regularly irrcgnlar, ami that 
was all.’ — H. U. Traill (English Men of Letters). 

‘ Even now the grace, the insinuating delicacy, the light lucidity, 
tlio diamond-like sparkle of Sterne’s stylo make reading him a 
])eculiar litcrarj' jilcasurc.’— D. Ma.sson (Eritisii Novelists and their 
Elylcs). 

P. 009. Stevenson, — ‘ H'lth the words last printed, “ a wilful 
convulsion of brute nature,” the romnuco of Ifcir of Hcrmislon 
breaks off. They were dictated, I believe, on the very morning of 
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the TOtt-r’s radden seizure and death- TS'eir of Hirmliion thu-s 
rerDain.? in the 'crork of StevenHon what Eduin Drood is in. the work 
of Dickens ox Dmvs Dvval in that of Thackeray : or rather it remains 
relatively more, for if each of those fragments holds an honourable 
place among its author's writings, among Stevenson’s the fragment 
of ir«ir hohD certainly the highest,’ — Editorial Note [by Sir Sidney 
Colvin] to ireiV of U’rmuion. 

P, 012. Slov:. — In a Declaration ‘ to all our well-beloved subjects’. 
King James I, having previously authorized ‘John Stowe and hi? 
depnti&s to collect amongst oar loving subjects their voluntary 
tontri’onlion and kind gratnitic-s by Letters Patent, went on to 
say that * seeing that our said Patents (being but one in them- 
selves) cannot be showed forth in divers places or parishes at once 
(as the o3;a»ionsoi hb -s^ieedy putting them in execution may require), 
we have therefore thought erpedient in this unnsaal manner to 
recommend his cau-se unto you, having already, in onr own person, 
and of our special grace, begun the laTges.=e for the example of others.’ 

P. 612. Sin//- — ‘ His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilized by nice disqubitions, decorated by sparkling 
conceits, elevated by ambition.? sentences, or variegated by far- 
bought learning. He pays no court to the passions ; he excites 
neither surprise nor admiration; he always understands himself; 
and his reader always understands him: the peru-ser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge: it will be suScient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common things. . . . This easy 
and safe conveyance of meaning it wa.s Swift's desire to attain, and 
for having attained he deserves praise, though perhajs not the 
highest praise.’ — .Johnson (Li/e of Eudfl). 

'Eoswxli,; Wc find people differ much as to what is the best style 
of English composition. Some think Swift’s the beat ; others prefer 
a fnll« and grander way of writing. 

‘.JoHSJEOr: : Sir, you must first define what you mean by s^le. 
before you can judge who has a good taste in style, and who has 
a bad The two classes of person.? whom you have mentioned, 
don't differ as to good and bad They both agree that Swift has 
a good neat style ; but one loves a neat style, another loves a style 
of more splendour. In like manner, one loves a plain coat, another 
loves a laced coat ; but neither will deny that each is good in its 
kind’ — Eoswell'-s Life. 

‘ Of his style, it has been n.=ua! to speak with great, and, we think, 
exaggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden's, less elegant 
than Pope' s or Addison’s, leas noble than Lord Bo!ingbroke’.s, and 
utterly without the glow and loftiness which belonged to onr earlier 
masters. It is radically a low and homely style, without grace and 
without affeedatfon, and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and 
profusion of common words and expressions. Other writers who 
have used a plain and direct style have been for the most part 
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jejune and limited in their diction, and generally give us an impres- 
sion of the povert.y as well as the tameness of their language ; but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetical expressions, 
or over employing a word that can be called fine or pedantic, has 
a prodigious variety of good set phrases always at his command, and 
displays a sort of homely richness, like the plenty of an old English 
dinner, or the wardrobe of a wealthy burgess. . . . Half of the affecta- 
tion and offensive pretension we meet with in authors, arises from 
a want of matter, and the other half from a paltry ambition of being 
eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift had complete confidence 
in himself ; and had too much real business on his bands, to be at 
leisure to intrigue for the fame of a fine writer ; in consequence of 
which, his writings are more admired by tlie judicious than if lie had 
bestowed all his attention on their style. . . . He not only disdained 
the reputation of a composer of pretty sentences, hut seems to have 
been thoroughly indifferent to all sorts of literary fame.’ — F, Jeffrey. 

In his life of Swift (Selections from Smfl : Clarendon Press) 
Sir H. Craik says: ‘As a literarj’ artist, he is consummate in his skill : 
yet no man probably ever attended less to rules of art. ... By some 
of tho most competent of critics, bis prose has been held to be (ho 
perfection of English style; not certainly because of its finish or 
elaboration; not because it is without inaccuracy and minor 
incorrectness; hut because it is so absolutely clear and direct, 
and moves witlLsuoii perfection of unstudied and inimitable eas^’ 
Tho same critic (in English Prose) remarks that ‘ of all English 
prose Swift’s has tho roost of flexibility, the most of nervous and of 
sinewy' force ; it is the most perfect ns nn instrument, and tlio most 
deadly in its unerring accuracy of aim. It often disdains gram- 
matical correctness, and violates not infrequently the rules of con- 
stniction and arrangement. But it is significant that Swdft attained 
the jicrfection of his art, not by deliberately setting aside tho pro- 
prieties of dictioD, hut by setting before himself consistently' the 
first and highest ideal of simplicity, by disdaining eccentrioily and 
Ijanidox and tho caprice of fashion, and that although he wrote 
his own English”, as no other did before or since, he was inspired 
from first to last by a deep reverence for the language, and an 
ardent desire to maintain its dignity and its purity unchanged and 
unimpaired.’ 

Swift himself says that ‘ Proper words in proper places makes the 
true definition of a stylo ’. 

. Earh'er in his amusing ‘ Argument Swift asks, ‘ Would any 
mdiffereni foreigner who should read the trumpery lately' written 
by Aspll, Tindall, Toland, Coward, and forty' more, imagine the gospel 
to he our rule of faith, and confirmed by parliaments 1 ' 
occ p. 24 and note thereon. , . 

-as chaplain Swift was required to read to Lady Berkeley Kobert 
Boyle’s Medilalions. Finding this task distasteful, he substituted 
own meditations in the style and manner of Boyle without the 
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countess suspecting any deceit. One of the guests found Swift's 
handwriting in the book, and gays Dr. Sheridan, ‘ lly lady, when 
the first .surprise wa.s over, enjoyed the joke as much as any of them ; 
saying, “ What a vile trick has that rogue played me ! But it is 
his way, he never baulks his humour in anything.” The affair endcfl 
in a great deal of harmless mirth, and Swift, you may be sure, was 
not asked to proeet-f’l any further with the Hediiaiiems' 

Boyle is quoted from on p. 61. 

The last extract, p. 617, is from ' A proposal for correcting, im- 
proving, and ascertaining the English tongue, in a letter to the 
ilo=t Honourable Robert Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord High 
Treasurer of Great Britain ’ : first printed in May 1712. 

P. 618. fSunnhiime . — It may he noted that Swinburne wrote a 
poem on the Lake of Gaube, which must delight all who visit 
this enchanting spot in the Pyrenean mountains : 

Might life be as this is and death be as life that casts off time as 
a robe. 

The likeness of infinite heaven were a symbol revealed of the lake 
of Gaulje. 

iS’ce the note on Traherne, p. 732. 

P. 620. SymoTjdf. — ‘ The deliberate attitude adopted by a literary 
writer hnplies circumspection; invites suppression, reservation, 
selection; is compatible with affectation, dissimulition, hypoeri^. 
So much cannot be claimed for critical analy.sis as that we should 
pretend to reproduce a man’s soul after close examination of bis 
work What we may assert with coafid?nce is that the qnalities of 
style are intimately connected with the qualities and limitations of 
the writer, and teach us much about him. He wrote thus and thus, 
because he was this or this. In the exercise of style it is impossible 
for any one to transcend his inborn and acquired faculties of ideation, 
hnaginaticn. sense-perception, verbal expression — just as it is 
impos-sible in the exerci=e of strength for an athlete to transcend 
the limits of his physical structure, powers of innervation, dexterity, 
and couiaga The work of art produced by a writer is therefore of 
necessity complexioned and determined by the inborn and acquired 
faculties of the individual. This is what we mean by the hackneyed 
epigram : “ Le stvle e’est I’horame.” ’ — .T. A. Svmonds (Personal 
Siijle). 

P. 622, TayJor. — ^W. 3rason, the biographer of Gray, calls Taylor 
‘ the Shakespeare of English prom ’ ; Lytton calls him ‘ the Milton 
of the Church ’ ; the Rev, W. H. Hutton, ‘ the Banyan of the 
English Church 

‘ Some of the old English prom-writers (who were not poets) arc 
the best, and, at the same time, the most paelical in the favourable 
sense. Among these we may reckon gome of the old divines, and 
-Teremy Taylor at the head of them. There is a flush like the dawn 
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over his -nritings ; the sweetness of the rose, the freshness of the 
morning dew. There is a softness in his style, proceeding from tho 
mnderness^of his heart: bnt his head is firm, and his hand is free, 
ills materials are as finely wrought np as they are original and 
attractive in themselves.’ — ^Hazlitt 
L^ton. remarking that Taylor’s ‘ power and pathos, and “ purple 
grandeur ” of eloquence beautified even piety itself ’, says : ‘ There 
Is a great distinction hetu een the art of style and what the phreno- 
logists call “ the organ of language ”. In Jeremy Taylor, for 
instance, wo arc dazzled by the opulent splendour of diction with 
■which the preacher comes in state to our souls. . . . But no teacher of 
style would recommend as a safe model to his pupil the styde of 
Jeremy Taylor’. 

Even the prose of Jeremy Taylor is over-poetical, and though it 
hM all the Elizabethan ardour, it has also tho Elizabethan faults 
of excessive wordiness and fantastic wit. It never knows when to 
stop.’ — Stopford Brooke. 

South from the pulpit praised the plainness of apostolic preaching 
no starched similitudes, introduced with a “ thus have I seen 
a cloud rolling in its airy mansion ”, and the like.’ 

P- 020. Temple. — ‘ Sir William Temple was the first writer who 
gave cadence to English prose. Before his time they were careless 
ot arrangement, and did not mind whether a sentence ended with 
an important word or an insignificant word, or with what part of 
speech it was concluded.’ — Johnson. 

Boswell reports Johnson as saying that ho had formed his style 
upon Temple and on Chambers’s J’roposol/or his Dictionary (p. 130). 

Swift defended Temple’s style — ‘ that he affects the use of Erenoh 
words’— -and adds that he 'blotted out many in order to put 
English in their place : ‘ It is generally believed that this author 
has advanced onr Englisli tongue to ns great perfection as it cau 
well bear.’ 

^ Lamb in his essay on The Genteel Style in Writing says tliafc 
nothing can be more unlike than the inflated, finical rhapsodies of 
Shaftesbury and the plain, natural chit-chat of Temple ’. The whole 
es^y must always interest those acquainted with Temple. 

The style of Temple’s essays is on the whole pleasing, and now 
and then stately and splendid.’ — Macaulay. 

P. 629. Thachcray. — ^Professor Saintsbury says, in the Oxford 
Thacheray : ‘ It is only recently that it has become accepted or 
acceptable to praise Thackeray's style, though there are some 
persons who have never made any mistake about it, while there are 
still obstinate dissenters. Indeed, it was very usual to regard him 
as a careless and rather slovenly writer who stumbled over “ and 
winch ” and similar stones of offence. Tin's he certainly sometimes 
did, and was not impeccable from other points of view of the com- 
position-books : but it matters little or nothing. His style proper — 
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visibio quite early, indeed almost at once — may. again owe Eome- 
thmg to Fielding, but it is in its cs-scnce almost wholly original. It is 
more like the result of thinking aloud than the style of any other 
writer.’ 

‘ Kobody in onr day wrote, I should say, with such perfection 
of style.’— -illarlylo on Thackeray. 

See Thackeray on Carlyle, p, 697 ; also George Sleredith’s tribute 
to the Titan, p. 441. 

P. 637. TiUotmn. — Congreve in his Dcdicalion of DrydeNs Flays 
says : ‘ I have frequently heard him (Dryden) own with pleasure, 
that if he had any talent for English prose it was owing to bis 
having often read the writings of the great Archbishop Tillotson.’ 
Jfr. E. Gosse remarks that this compliment ‘has given the arch- 
bishop far too exalted a place in our literary handbooks ’. 

‘ Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I would ask Er. John- 
son’s opinion what were the best English sermons for style. I took 
an opportunity to-day of mentioning several to him. Atferbury ? 
Johnson : “ Yes, Sir, one of the best.” B. ; TiUotson 1 j. : 
*■ Wliy, nob now. I should not advise a preaelier at this day to 
imitate Tillotson’s style ; though I don’t know ; I should be 
cautious of objecting to what has been applauded by so many 
suffrages. — South is one of the best, if you except his peculiarities, 
and his violence, and somctinie.s corrseness of language. . . . Shtr- 
locEs style too is very elegant, though he has not made it bis principal 
study.” ’ — Boswell’s Johnson. 

‘ His style is not brffliant ; but it is pure, transparently clear, and 
equally free from the levity and from the stiffness which di.sfigure 
the sermons of some eminent divines of the seventeenth century. 
He is always serious, yet there is about his manner a certain graceful 
ease which marks him as a man who knows the world, who has lived 
in populous cities and in splendid court.s, and who has conversed, 
not only with hook.s, but with lawyers and merchants, wits and 
beauties, statesmen and princes.’ — ^Macaulay {History of England). 

P. C38. Traherne.— He rivals Jeremy Taylor in richness of 
imagery, the Rev. TV. H. Hutton saj'S in the Cambridge History, 

‘ hut has not Taylor’s learning. He even suggests the style of the 
poet of two ccnturic.s later who brought into bis prose the ardour 
of his poetry, Algernon Charles Swinburne.’ 

P. C43. T yndale. — ‘ In bis two volumes of politic.al tracts “ there 
arc only twelve Teutonic word.s which are now obsolete, a strong 
proof of the inlloence his translation of the Bible has had in prc.'s’rv- 
ing the old .speech of England ”. Of the C,090 words of the Autlior- 
ircrl Version, still in a great part his translation, only 2.30 arc not 
now in common use. ” Three oat of lour of his n6un< adverbs, 
and verbs arc Teutonic.” And he spoke sliarply enough to those 
who.^aid our tongue was so rude that the Bible could not belrans- 
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lated into it. “ It is not so rude as thej' are false liars. For the 
Greek tongue agreetli more with the English than the Latin ; a 
thousand parts bettor may it be translated into the English than info 
the Latin.” ’ — Stopiord Brooke (Primer). 

P. 647. VanhnigJi . — ^The allnsion is to Jeremy Collier who had 
censured his Provo?.ed Wife. See p. 145. Vanbrugh designed, with 
Hawksmoor, the Clarendon Building in Broad Street, Oxford. 

P. 649. iralfer. — His verses ‘Of English Verse ’ may be recalled : 

But who can hope his lines should long 

Last, in a daily changing tongue ? 

all an English pen can hope ; 

To make the Fair approve his flame 

That can so far extend their fame. 

See the passage by Atterbury on p. 25. 

P, 653. ll'nhoii. — Tile milkmaid’s song is : 

Come live with me, and be my Love ; 
and her mother’s answer : 

If all the world and love were young. 

P. 661. TFcslcy — His own observation is ‘ I never think of my 
style at all, but just set down the words that come first ’. 

P. CCG. Whitman . — ^This passage has not been cut doim: the 
spacing is that of the author. 

P. 668. Willriiis . — ‘ The praise given to Tillotson belongs properly 
to Wilkins, for Tillotson lived a generation later, and learned to 
■write English from his study of the Bisliop of Chester, whom ho 
enthusiastically admired.’ — ti. Gosse (Histori/ of Eighteenth~cenlury 
Lileralurc). 

WiUdns was the first secretary of tho Royal Society ; one of his 
publications was ‘ An Essay towards a teal Character and a Philo- 
sophical Language ’. See Sprat, p. 592. 

P, 671. irolfuslon. — This passage is said to have been greatly 
admired by Gray. 

P. 074. Wordmeorth . — ^‘Wordsworth entered his protest ns usual 

against ’s style, and said that since Johnson no writer had done 

so much io vitiate the English language. Ho considers Lonl 
Cliesterfioid the last good English ■writer before Johnson. Then 
came the Scotch historians, who did infinite mUebief to style, with 
tho exception of Smollett, who wrote good pure English. He quite 
agreed to the saying that all great poets wrote good prose ; he said 
there was not one exception. Ho does not think Burns’s prose equal 
to his verse, but this he attributes to his writing hisletters in English 
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words, while in his ■verse he was not trammelled in this way, but let 
his numbers have their own way.’ 

October 18tC. Quoted from lyordsicorih's Lilerari/ Criticism in 
the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 

P. C7C. Wolton. — Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith in hvs Oxford 
edition of Wotton’s Letters explains that Mr. H. Ls John Hales 
(«r.e p. 296) ; the entertainment is Comns ; Mr. P., is House, Bodley's 
Librarian : and the late R, is Thomas Randolpli. 

Izaak IValton ouesstioned whether IVotton’s characteristic will 
‘ discovered more hv..y wit, or conscionable jioUcy ; but there is no 
doubt but that his chief design was a Christian endeavour that his 
debts might be satisfied 

P. 632. ‘ Sicenefs in xcords .' — In the opinion of the Revisers of 
the Mew Testament ‘ the studied avoidance of uniformity in the 
rendering of the same words, even when occurring in the same 
context, is one of the blemishes ’ of the Anthoriacd Version, 

Stc Boyle, p 61. 

P. CS3. The Bilk. — ‘ Elizabethan English alone among the earlier 
stages of our language still plays a part in modem intellectnal life. 
Thanks to the English Bible. tLe Prayer Book, and Shakespeare, it 
has never become really obsolete. Its'diction and its idioms are still 
familiar, endeared and consecrated by sacred association. It yet 
remains the inspiration of our noblest styles.’ — J. W. H. Atkins 
\C<tmOTidqc Hislortj). 

See Swiftks tribute on p. 017. 

Macaulay said the Bible was ‘ a book which if everything else 
in our language should perish, -would alone suffice to show the whole 
extent of Us beauty and povv cr 

■ Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from being mifpar, 
in point of style.’. — S. T. Coleridge [Tahk Tall:). 

Tlie translator of Homer * will find one English book and one 
only where, as in the Iliad itself, perfect ^>lainness of speech is 
allied -with perfect noblcneav ; and that book is the Bible. . . . The 
Bible is undoubtedly the grand mine of diction for the translator 
of Homer, and, if he knows how to discriminate truly between -what 
will suit him and what ■will not, the Bible may' afford him also 
invaluable lesson-s of style ’. — yi. Arnold. 

* It is written in the noblest and purest English, and abounds in 
exquisite beauties of mere literary form.’ — T. H. Huxley. 

‘ IVho will say that the uncommon beauty' and marvellous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds 
of heresy in this country ? ’ — ^F. W. Faber. 


' Proiersum becomes prersum, ongmaily forward, straightforward ; 
and hence oratio prosa, straightforward speech or prose, opposed to 
erralio vincla, fettered or measured speech, poetry'.' — F. Max Muller 
(Science, of Language). 
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London, 2, 110, 184, 185, 228, 422, 
530, 050. 

Love and love-making, 10, 63, 140, 
148, 203, 265, 381, 300, 406, 411, 
430, 459, 551. 055, 085. 
Lovo-locks, 514. 

Jfnohoth, 323. 

Mndness, 422. 

Jfahomot and Mahommedanism, 
ino 329 439 

Man, 117, 341, 554, .581, 647, 671. 
Manners, 151, 282, 351, 570, 598. 
Blansoni, 82. 

Marat, 118. 

Marie Antoinette, 89, 337. 

Mark’s Rost, St. (Venice), 637. 
Marriage and married life, 120, 
148, 105, 263, 290, 339, 459, 622. 
Martyrdom, 249, 464. 

Mary, Queen, 217. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 426, 531. 
Mcocah, 100. 

Melancholy, 2, 98. 

Morohants, 2, 63, 647. 
aioroy, 137, 198, 08.5. 
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Meredith, 215. 

Messianic vision, a, GS3. 

Middle Ages, 25^ 

Milkmaids, 482, 653. 

Milton, GG, 157, 415, G7C. 

Mirth. See Jests. 

Money, 69, 82, 517. 

Monna Lisa, 487. 

Monotony, 376. 

Montaigne, 152, 244. 

Montrose, Marinis of, 34.5. 
Monuments, 2, 77, 189. 

Moon, 6G8. 

Moore, Sir J., 469. 

Morality, 150, 220. 

Motherhood, 330, 394, 459. 
Mourning. See Bereavement. 
Murder, 181, 188, 531. 

Music, 106, 427, 447, 479, 496, 631, 
653. 

Myaticism, 369, 460. 

Nationality, 131. 

Nature aud natural history, 38, 
66, 171, 224, 341, 3.53, 427, 446. 
573, 671, 

Negroes, 47, 50.3. 

Nelson, 580, 

Nero, 132. 

Netley Abbey, 285. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 123. 

Nimes, 579. 

Niobe, 558. . 

Noon, 427. 

Novels and novelh-ts, 29, 440. 

Opium-eater, dreams of, 184. 
Oratory, 233, 480, 489. See 
Preachers. 

Ossian, 428. 

Oxford, 18, 163, 243, 380, 510, 673. 

Painters and paintings, 487, 523, 
525, 536, 601, 603, 620, 029. 
Paper, mannfactarc of, 7. 

Parental advice, 126, 164, 294, 4.59. 
Paris, 319. 

Partington, Mrs., 575. 

Paston letters, 63. 

Pastoral tragedy, 205. 

Patrick, St., 641. 

Patriotism, 300, 543. 


Patronage, ICO, 357. 

Peninsular War, 468. 469. 
Philosophy, 367, 440, 490, 639. 
Physicians and physic, 1,'50. 
Plato, 22, 304,367,557. 

Poets and poetry, 19, 25, 80, 105, 
111, 157, 160, 203, 20.5, 208, 288, 

356. 360. 389. 415. 450. 508. 52.5, 
550, 568, 590, 602, 619, 626, 649, 
653, 656, 666, 674. 

Politics and Parliament, 64,90, 138, 
159, 247, 272, 367, 499, 542, 575. 
Pope, Alexander, 360, 456. 

Pope, election of, GO. 

Poverty, 69, 246. 

Praxiteles, 309. 

Prayer and devotion, 199, 369, 
686, 687. 

Prayer Book, 617, 686. 

Preachers and preaching, 1, 3, 106, 
209, 211, 223, 261, 274, 308, 317, 

396. 409. 435. 403. 642. 643. 6.5.5. 
661. 

Prefaces and dedications, 124, 2/8. 

281, 372, 649, 682. 

Press, the, 7, 8, 24, 167, 409, 449, 
562. 

Pride, 11, 494. 

Prose, English : Arnold on, 19 ; 
Coleridge, 142, 699 ; De Quin- 
cey, 182, 702 ; Hardy, 699 ; 
Hare, 709 ; Hazlitt, 699, 709 ; 
.Johnson, 360 ; Landor, 714 ; 
Lytton, 412, 715 ; Macaulay, 
415, 416 ; ‘ Fiona Macleod ' 

(W. Sharp), 716 ; Max MOIIer. 
734; Savilc, title-page ; Shelley, 
556 ; Wordsworth, 674. See 
separate style index. 

— French, 19. 

— German, 182. 

Proverbs, 639. 

Pyramid®, 373, 434. 

Quakers, 39, 248, 385. 

Rabelais, the English, 313. See 

p. 10 . 

P.ailways, 574. 

P.ationalism. See Freethinking. 
P.cading, 31, 97, 296, .548. 

Relicion, 166, 474. 
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Hcvengc, The, 5i30. 

Richard 1, 113, 260. 

Riches, 12, 82, 478, 517. 

River, 307, 025. 

Rizrio, 631. 

Rome, 60, 324, 020. 

Rose, 026. 

Royal Exchange, 2. 

Royal Society, 35, 692. 

Saint-John (Bolinchroho), 593. 
Saint Marh’s, Venice, 53l 
Saint Patrick, 641. 

Salomon’s house, 35. 

Salvation, 397. 

Satire, 442. 

Schiller, 9, IS. 

Schools and schoolmasters, 22, 97, 
186, 2oS, 303, 401, 658. See 
Education. 

Scotland and the Scots, 97, 201, 
323, 404, 477, 531, 640, 040. 
Scriptures. Sec Bible. 

Sculpture. 71, 230, 309, 373, 492, 
5.78, 679, 607. 

Sea, 109, 108, 240, 202, 202, 337, 
408, 515, 520, 530, 570. 
Sell-knov ledge, 145. 

Seneca. 32, 143, 470. 

Shagpat, the shaving ot, 215. 
Shakespeare, 9, 205, 289, 305. 
Shelley, 337. 

Sheridan, 9. 

Sicily, 113, 251. 

Silence, 385. 635. 

Simplicity, 333. 

Sin, 270 

Sion, the British, SO. 

Sistine Chapel, 620. 

Slaves and slavery, 47, 603 
Sleep, 390 
Smallpox, 61, 455. 

Smoking, 351, 375. 

Snobs, 634. 

Solitndo, 175, 385. 

Soul, 534. 

Spain, 60, 407, 505, 511, 

Speech, 320. 

Sphynx, 373. 

Sport, 23, 57, 218, 243, 382, 453, 
493, 618, 644. 

Stage. Sec Actors. 


Stanhope (ChesterSeld), 357, 593. 
Stars, 128, 427. 

Sterling, J., 120. 

Stockjobbing, 421. 

Story telling, 599. 

Strafford, 61. 

Strawberry Hill, 650. 

Studies, 31, 97, 191, 206, 470. 
Style. Sec special index. 

Sunday, 3, 278. 

Swimming, 218, 618 

Tar-water, 50. 

Telmossus, 631. 

Testament, a last, 677. 
Teufelsdrockh, 121. 

Thieving, 237, 246. 

Thunderstorm, 1G8, 265. 

Tobacco, 351, 375. 

Tombs, 2, 77, 189. 

Tortoise, 665. 

TVanslations, 124, 134, 20S, 470, 
682. 

Travel, 56, 68, lOS, 151, 168, 173, 
240, 292, 311, 348, 373, 374, 407, 
408, 432, 434, 465, 466, 673, 674, 
579, 605, 618, 020, 63], 680. 
aVuth, 448, 610, 637. 

Turner, 536, 629. 

Udolpbo, 519. 

Utopia, 533. 

Vaccination, 435. 

Valentine, 381. 

Vegetarianism, 75. 

Venice, 537. 

Venus, 492. 

Virgil, 208. 

Virginia, 38 
Voltaire, vii, 9. 

Voyages. Sec Travel. 

Wages, 393. 

Waller, 25. 

War, 6, 64, 88. 113, 135, 253, 300, 
324, 400, 468, 469, 472, 600, 520, 
586. 

Westminster Abbey, 2. 

Wlialers, 262. 

AYhist, 382, 485. 

IVhistlc, 250. 
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Wild. Jonatnan, 237. 
William nr, S3. 

Wniiam oJ Oiang?, 466. 
Windsw Castle, 86- 
Wine, 331. 

Wit, 41. .3.-5S. (Su Jests.) 
Well and lion, 399. 

Wdkey. 122. 


' Wornan. 17, 6S, 2-17, 303, 331, 378, 
i 609. 

: Words, 6, 2-3, 72, 115, 538. 

! WoidEvrorth, 80, 144, 

Work, 117, -539. 

Writing, 173, 320. 

Youth, 89, 224, 499. 
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Including both text and notes. 

[Stylo, geneial : — ^Addison on style, 6 ; Arnold, 19 ; Aschain, 23 ; 
Attertary, 25 ; Bacon, 091 ; Blair, 51 : Boydo, 61, 693 ; Brougham, 
71 ; Sir T. Browne, 693 ; Carew, 115 ; Carlyle, 121 ; Cbanning, 131 ; 
Choke, 698 ; Cohhott, 138 j Coleridge, 142, 144 ; Do Quincey, 182, 183, 
702; Felltham, 233 : Fuller, 2G0; Glanvill, 274 ; Hare, 304; Harrison, 
vii, 707 ; Hume, 333 ; Johnson, 711 ; Jonson, 304, 713 ; Iiandor, 388 ; 
Nash, 470 ; Bator, 720 ; Peacham, 489 ; Pope, 727 ; Rnskin, 538 ; 
Shelley, 556 ; Shonstone, 660 ; Sir P. Sidney, 568 ; Alex. Smith, 727 ; 
Sprat, 592, 726; Stanhope (ChcsterQeld), 595 ; Sviilt, 617,729; Symonds, 
730 ; Whatcloy, 663 ; Wilson, 669 ; translators of the Bible, 682.] 


Adams, Southey on, 689. 

Addison, Boswell on, 689 ; Broug- 
ham, 72 ; Collins, 703 ; Harrison, 
707; Jeffrey, 728; Johnson, 689; 
Lytton, 690; Macaulay, 715; 
ShenatonB,001; Thackoray,097; 
Tilley, 703 ; Whateloy, 603. 
Alison : Bagehot on, 37. 

D’Arblay : Macaulay on, 690. 
Arbuthnot : Johnson on, 091. 
Asoham: Carowon, 115; Craik, 
091. 

Asgills Coleridge on, 091 j Swift, 
729. 

Atterbiiry ; Johnson on, 732 ; 

Stanhope (Chesterfield), 597. 
Austen : G. Eliot, Macaulay, and 
Scott on, 691. 

Bacon : Coleridge on, 144, 699 ; 
Johnson, 712; Jonson, 306; 
Landor, 388 ; Macaulay, 692 ; 
Peacham, 490 ; Shelley, 657 ; 
Whateloy, 663. 

Barrow: Chatham on, 721; Cole- 
ridge, 142, 143. 

Baxter: Jowott and Trench on, 
692. 

Beaumont ; Drydon on, 203. 
Bentley : Jobb on, 692. 

Berners. See Bourchier. 
Bolingbroke. Sec Saint John. 
Bourchier : Craik and Kalcigh on. 


Boyle : Suift on, 729. 

Bright : Swinburne on, 093. 

Bronte ; Harrison on, 693. 

Brooke. See Greville 

Brotrn, J. : Dobson on, 693. 

Browne, Sir T. : Smith on, 693 

Bunyan : Bunyan on, 694 ; Cole- 
ridge, 694 ; Green, 694 ; John- 
son, 694 ; Macaulay, 416, 693 ; 
Southey, 587. 

Burke : Burke on. 095 ; Coleridge, 
144; Do Quincey, 694; Francis, 
695; Hazlitt, 694; Macaulay, 
692 ; Jlorley, 694 ; Payne, 695, 

Burney. See Arblay. 

Burns : Wordsworth on, 733. 

Burton : Johnson on, 696. 

Carlyle : Carlyle on, 121 ; Arnold, 
Hallam, Harrison, and Lilly, 
696; Meredith, 697; Taine, 
696 ; Thackeray, 697 ; Words- 
worth, 696. 

Cavendish (Newcastle) ; Pepys on, 
697. 

Caxton : Ealeigh on, 693. 

Charles 1, South on, 710. 

Chatham, Lord. Sec Pitt. 

Chaucer : Carew on, 115 ; Drydcn, 
203 ; Ealeigh, 697. 

Cheko ; Carew on, 115. 

Chesterfield. See Stanhope. 

Chillingworth : Locke and Neiv- 
man on» 608. 
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i'HtiT.ion. E'.', Hrd's. 

O/br/ct*.; Il’.rt, * HazSitb ar.'l 
Smitt '>0. C5B. 

z CoV-Tid’^^ on, 

Cob'l : Kra.»tati« on, OW. 
Confrere; Kor'-^ritb on, >/''>; 

H/izli;’. ar.'i iU'-.ifjOij , "0C>. 
Oyipor (?t^fl^b-3rv) ; «n, 

Krt ; Lamb, 3?-2. ’’M. 'al ; 

n Kin‘.o*o. "00 ; Sh'-n.»ton'r, 

.v;i. 

: CoV ri'Jnn on, "Iz! ; John- 
*o.n, 701 : Till'-V, 704. 

Crar;rE‘'r ! Fjoninor., 701- 
Cniran: Pw on, 701. 

Danl',1 : Pev.ban: on, 4'’‘0. 

Ditt- ; Cob-ri-lge on, 701. 

Dz'foo: For'‘i':Ton, 702 ; ItarTt'oc, 
Tii ; Harlitl, C03 ; l«C3b 304 
Po'E-tli, 701. 

Di Quin'-'oy : B; Qninoey on, 70i 
Dl'.btn-; ii’j*boton,70J; Karri. 
»on, 707. 

B'l-raolii Poion, 707. 

B.'j’d'ni; Brountim 00,72; Barit':, 
005; O/lin'*, 702; For, 707; 
.I<'lTr<;y, 72%; .Iobr;?'jn, 200,704: 
irori'j', G05 ; fy;olt, 704 ; F"«n- 
fco7<-{Cbt-.'t'.rE'l'J), .707 ; Tilktr. 
703;7y3rT!,703. 

Eliot, Gnorgt: O. Eror.wr," on, 
704 ; Hatrl'on, 707 ; Ito&on, 
70L 

EijOt; Ks'-b on, 471. 

Ent^rror. : Arnold cr;'d SronoEii? 
on, 705. 

Fs'-'diny: Eyron, Bbroll, zr.d 
OAerri-Jn'; on, 705 ; IIHI, 71%, 
Fi'bK’zCraibon.bO.j; HntcKr,‘or:. 
705. 

FltrEorsld : Ttnnyron on, 7frC. 
neteber : Drydon on, 20-7, 

Fot ; 3!a/=iaUr on, 707. 

Froontsn : Y. PonxTI on, 700. 
FnB-- : Colwidso cn, 700, 

Gibbon ; Bsn'-bot on. 37 ; I5sr- 
r.4rd, 712"; Gnltridg*:, 707 ; 
Lytton, 414 ; TbscLcrar, C07. 


Giaborr.c : f:t';j.Va or, 707. 

'. GUd'tor.'! : Bright snd Bc'^tbory 
. on, 707, 

; flold-rr.itb ; Harrison on, vy, 707 ; 
j .lobr,«cn, 70% ; Hill. 715. 

1 Goav-.n ; Kldn'r.' on, 50-%. 

OrsT : Ljdton on, 70%. 

; GroTil!" "(Eorl'f.) : Coltridgc cn, 
i 7(1-.. 

Hariitt : Harbtt on. 700, 
t Hobbta : Broobc cn, 700 ; Halirra, 
700 ; Vrbatcicy, CCS, 

Sloliand ; H'llsr.d on, 70^, 

• H'Jnicn ; Lone!! on, 710, 

Hooker : Brtx>5:e on, 710 ; Brong- 
' ham, 72; Ctleridgc, 144, COO; 

-lohnw/n, 712; Pcicham!, 400; 
' 'VVhaUiey. CCS, 

, Knm'i ; Gibbon on, 710 ; I.ytton, 
] 413 ; ThaciKraT, C07. 

Hnnt; Macanlar snd 24apicr on, 
710. 

Hyde (Clarendon) : V^zti on, 710. 

•f'jhn'on : Birnard on, 712 ; Bo?, 
n-tll, 50; Oleridge, 142, 143; 
i Co-rT'OT, 712; Be (inincoT, 702; 
‘ Goldnnith, 711 ; Haziitt, 31.7, 
i 711 ; Lloyd, 712; Lytton, 414; 
! ’baennlav, Cfd) ; P,ski;h, 711; 

■ nn'kin,'7I2; VrhzUhh-, CG; 

j V.'ordrsrortb, 733. 

I .Tf>n».on ; Brvden on, 205, 200 ; 

! Herford, 71.7. 

I ■ .Innia' ’ : Coleridge on, 142, 143, 

I Flir.rlate : Hogarth on, 713. 

> Lamb; Be Qninecy and Haziitt 
I on, 713. 

1 Landor : Coleridze, Colein, and 
; EUckieon,7I4.“ 

J Lelzhtcn : Cok-ridae on. 71.5. 

1 I/Eetrsr.ge; Cokridre on, 142; 

! Harri’on, 71.5 ; Sonthey, 5%3. 

! Locke; L»;ke on, 71.5; L'rtton, 
414, 

; LoTrtll: LnoiMon, 71.5. 

! Lyly; Atkina on, 71.5; 

I 719; Bale;^, 71.5, 

‘ Lytton : Harrison on, 707, 


?»a«h. 
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Mftcaulny : Mncaiilay on, 71.') j 
.Ui'^on, 7IG; Collins 727; Glail- 
Ptono, 710. 

Macphoroon : Montgomory on, 
71G. 

Malory : Raloigh on, Cfl3, 717. 
Mandc’i ille, B. : Harlitt on, COS. 
Mantlovillc', Sir J. : Brooko and 
Snintebuty on, 717. 

Meredith : G. Eliot on, 21G ; 

Harrison, 707 ; Thomson, 717. 
Middleton : Pitt on, 717, 7_22 ; 

Saintsbury, 717. 

Mill ; Mill on, 718. 

Milton: Addison on, 718; Brooke, 
718; Coleridge, 142, COO, 718; 
Hazlitt, 711; Johnson, 718; 
Macaulay, 415. 

Jlorc, Sir T. : Brooko on, 718 ; 
Caron, 115; Ilallam, 718; 
Lamb, 719; Pcacham, 490. 

Nash: Nash on, 719; Raleigh, 710. 
Nowcast lo,Duoho.ss of. See Cn\ on- 
dish. 

Non man; Birrcll on. 710; New- 
man, 719; Pater, 720. 

North, B. : Coleridge on, 142, 143. 
North, Sir T. : Wiibloy on, 720. 

Paine : Hazlitt on, 720. 

Paloy : AVliatoloy on, 003. 

Pitt (Chatham) : Duke of Grafton 
on, 721, 

Pope : Joflrey on, 728 ; Johnson, 
300, 091. 

RadolifTc, Raleigh on, 722, 

Ralegh : Goseo on, v, 722 ; John- 
son, 712 ; Thoreau, 722 
Richardson : Harrison on, 707. 
Robinson : Burnet on, 723. 

Saint John (Bolingbroke) : Cole- 
ridge on, 723; Collins, 704; 
.Icfiroy, 728 ; Poe, 723 ; Stan- 
hope (Chesterfield), 593, 727. 
.Scott : Hazlitt and Raleigh on, 

Seldon : Hyde (Clarendon) on, 
724. 


Shaftesburj', Lord. Sec Cooper. 
Slinkcspcaro : Carew on, 11.");. 
Carlyle, 724 ; Coleridge, 142; 
Collins, 724 ; Do Quineey, 724 ; 
Drydcn, ' 20.", 20G ; Johnson, 
712, 724 ; .Tonson, 365. 

Sheridan : Hazlitt and Macaiilaj’ 
on, 700. 

Sherlock : Johnson on, 732. 

Sidney, A. : Coleridge on, 144. 
Sidney, Sir P. : Carew on, 115; 
Cow per, 725; Johnson, 712; 
Pcacham, 490 ; Ward, 725. 
Smollett: Wordsworth on, 733. 
South : Coleridge on, 143 ; Hare, 
726 ; Johnson, 732. 

Southey : Southey and Byron on. 
720 ; Coleridge, 143 ; Lytton, 
726. 

Spenser: Atterbury on, 25; 

Carew, 115; Johnson, 712. 
Stanhope (Chesterfield) : Collins 
on, 704, 720 ; Wordswoith, 733. 
Steele : Tilley on, 703. 

Sterne : Masson and Traill on, 727. 
Swift: Crnikon,729; Harrison, vii, 
707; Hazlitt, COS; .Tefirey, 728 : 
Johnson, 091, 728 ; Shenstone. 
561 ; Stanhope (Chesterfield), 
597. 

Swinburne: Hutton on, 732. 

Taylor : Brooke on, 731 ; Broug- 
ham, 72 ; Coleridge, 144, 099 ; 
Hazlitt, 730 ; Hutton, 730, 732 ; 
Lytton, 730, 731 ; Mason, 730 ; 
South, 731. 

Temple : Johnson, Macaulay', and 
Swift on, 731 : Lamb, 700, 731. 
Thackeray : Carlyle on, 732 : 

Pater, 720 ; Saintsbury', 731. 
Tdlotson : Dry’den, Johnson, and 
Jlacaulav on, 732 ; Gosse, 732, 
733. 

Traherne : Hutton on, 732 

Waller: Atterbniy on, 2,). 

Wesley : Wesley on, 733. 

Wilkins : Gosse on, 732. 

Wollaston : Gray' on, 733. 
Wordsworth : Coleridge on. 144. 
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